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P REF AG Is. 


Had it not been from the fear of causing pain to a relation, 
I should have felt it my duty to put my name to this woi’s ; in order 
that any censure passed upon it, should fall upon myself alone. 

I feel deeply indebted to Mr. Truklove for flie service he hae 
done me in its publication ; and the more so that he has booD 
actuated, by no means by a full acquiescence in its opiniocf **4t by 
a generous desire to promote the free discussion, and earnest in- 
vestigation, of the most important, though unfortunately most 
neglected, subjects. In particular, he is desirous to afford ex- 
pression to whatever may throw light upon the great social 
difficulties, and the condition and prospects of the poor and 
oppressed classes. He wishes to give to the author the opportunity of 
advocating his views, and to the reader that of examining them, and 
forming his own conclusions, 

I earnestly hope that the time is net far distant, when each 
individual shall be enabled freely to bring forward hii 'onscientious 
beliefs, without incurring the intolerance of others : and when the 
subjects of the following pages shall be generally understood, and 
openly disowis id. 


December^ 1851 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 


hi the present edition of this work, a fourth part, on Sofdal Science 
has been added, in which I have endeavoured to present in a some- 
what more systematic form the views advocated in the earlier parts, 
and have also given a sliort outline of the chief laws of political 
economy. Most of the additional matter has already appeared in a 
small periodical, the Political Economist and Journal of Socia’ 
Science, which was discontinued some time ago. 

In giving to the work the title of the Elements of Social Science, 
instead of its original one of Physical, Sexual, and Natural lieligion, 
it need scarcely be said that 1 do not make the slightest pretension to 
have ofiered any comprehensive or adequate exposition of this great 
science. My chief reason for changing the title was, thst the Mai* 
thusian Principle and the law© of natuie involved in it, are in my 
opinion incomparably the most important elements of social science; so 
much so, that, while they entible us readily to comprehend the chief 
cocial phenomena, the theory of society without them is in reality a 
mere chauo. I was very desirous also, as far as lay in my power, to 
direct attention to that science, whose name has of late years been 
gradually becoming more familiar to the public, and whose character 
and method have been so admirably described by Mr. Mill in hit 
Logic, and by M. Auguste Ck>mte in his Positive Philosophy. Al- 
though differing entirely from the latter writer on many of the most 
vital pc*nt8 of moral and social doctrine, (and especially in regard to 
the principle of population, the truth and importance of the scimees 
of political economy, logic, psychology, and metaphysics, properly to 
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called, the sphere of woman, the marriage question, x canno. 
here refrain from expressing the profoundest admiration of the mannei 
in which he has carried out the leading idea of his great and nobh 
work. No single work has ever done so much to emancipate the humai 
mind fronj the fatal errors of supernaturalism in any form, or to prepan 
the way for the great intellectual regeneration, when mankind shall 
be united in a purely natural faith, and when human life shall again 
be governed by sincere and openly expressed convictions. 

The characteristic principles of positive philosophy, as shown by 
M. Comte, are in the first place, to regard all phenomena as de* 
termined by invariable natural laws ; and secondly, in the inquiry 
into the laws of phenomena, rigorously to exclude, as unreal and 
unfit for consideration, all causes which are not themselves 8us> 
ceptible, either of denionstratiop uy means of evidence, or of direct 
perception by our consciousness. Positive philosophy therefore ex- 
clu*Xc8 all supernatural or theological causes, whether first or final, 
together with those fictitious, or, to use M. Comte's expression, meta- 
physical entities, such as gravity, attraction, vital essence, which 
have been so often supposed to «».ccount for [)henomena, especially in 
the earlier periods of philosophy. M. Comte classifies the abstract 
•ciences in six gnmt departments, gradually ascending in their 
order of complexity and dependf»nce, namely, inatheraatics, astronomy, 
pliysics, cliemistry, biology, and social science. He shows that eacli 
of these sciences has, in the course of its development, passed through 
the theological and metapliysical stages ; and that all of them liave 
been gradually emancipated from these erroneous methods of philoso- 
phizing, and have attained more or less completely the positive stage, 
with the exception of social science, the last and the most important 
of all, “ This branch of science,” he says, “has not hitherto entered 
into the domain of positive philosophy. Theological and metaphysical 
methods, exploded in other departments, are as yet exclusively 
applied, both in the way of inquiry and discussion, in all treatment 
of social subjects, though the best minds are heartily weary eternal 
disputes about divine right and the sovereignty of the people. This 
is the great, while it is evidently the only gap which has to be filleds 
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to oonstitute, solid and entire, the Positive Philosophy. Now that 
the human mind has grasped celestial and terrestrial physics — 
mecnamcal and chemical ; organic physics, both vegetable and animal, 
—there remains one science, to fill up the series of sciences of 
observation — Social physics. This is wliat men have now most need 
of ; and this it is the principal aim of the present work to establish.” 

I believe that a very large proportion of thinkers in this and other 
countries, thoroughly agree with the following opinion expressed by 
Miss Martineaii in the preface to her admirable translation of M. 
Comte’s work : — “ The only field of progress is now that of Positive 
Philosophy, under whatever name it may be known to the real 
students of every sect*’ 

Novmhtr^ 1359. 
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PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


I HERE IS nothing irom whicQ matikma in tne present aay sutlers 
more, than Irnm the want of reverence for the human body. The mass 
of men, even the most cultivated, are content to pass their lives in the 
deiepest ignorance of its structure, and of its most simple laws. All 
active sympathy w'ith its fate, or interest in the infinitely varied 
details of its health and disease, is handed over to the medical pro- 
fession, into whose modes of thought, aims, and principles of action, 
the public care uot to enter. In the education of childhood and youth^ 
no hnowlodge of the body is imparted, no instruction given for the 
conduct of the future physical life. No reverence is inculcated for 
physical laws, no aspirations cherished after physical excellence. 
Beauty of form, that imperishable source of joy and stamp of nobility, 
to bo perpetuated through successive generations, so far from being 
held out as an object for our reverence; and constant endeavour after, 
is rather regarded as a dangerous snare, and vanity, which may inis- 
*ead men from the path of virtue. Physical strength is held in slight 
estimation by those who cultivate the intellect, and they who take 
delight in the sports and exercises whiclicali it forth, are rather looked 
down upon iis men of low tastes. Bodily health, the proof of a vir- 
tuous physical life, is not proposed as a chief end of our endeavours, nor 
regarded as an honour to its possessor. It is rather thouglit of as a 
blessing bestowed by providence, or inherited from our parents, with 
the attainment of which the individuars self has comparatively little 
to do. The laws of health are as little reverenced as understood. 
While the infringement of a moral law involves the deepest guilt, and 
is considered worthy of infinite punishment, to break a physical one, 
and thereby incur disease, is not deemed an offence at all, but only a 
misfortune. The animal or sensual passions as they are called, are 
viewed iii a most degrading light, and the youth is warned to beware of 
Indulgence in them, and rather to train himself in the vastly nobler 
enjnvmeiilB of the moral and reasoning faculties. T^iese are 
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Id bo of a mucti higher and loftier nature than the others, which H U 
their duty to control and direct. Men set no high value in their 
theories on life itself, which some even view in the light of » penance, 
while they regard death as the greatest blessing. Ijcngth ol life, and 
its proper and only beautiful termination in extreme age, after the 
gradual extinction of the vital powcis, Is by no means considered a 
noble goal for man’s aim. The ill-regulatcfl mind rather shrinks from 
the idea of natural decay, and admires much more the lamentable fate 
of martyrdom, or the premature death of interesting youth, just nature’s 
punishment for brokei aws. Th^ whole material univers® shares in 
this neglect with the Itody, its representative in man. The physical 
sciences with their infinite treasury of novelties and wonders are fol- 
lowed only by a few devoted adherents, while to society in general they 
are an unknown region. Besides this, ail the so-called manual pursuits, 
are held as vastly inferior in dignity to the mental ones, which, under 
the name of the learned professions, claim for themselves the higliest 
place in man’s respect. The fine arts, sculpture and painting, and the 
mechanical arts, all of which arc concerned with material objects, 
although their dignity and powerful influence arc daily more and more 
felt, are yet very far from occupying their due position. 

In short, in whatever direction we look, we find tliat the body and 
matter in general hold a very secondary place in man’s reverence. We 
fee that almost the whole of mankind, with the exception of ilic few 
who expressly follow materia! pursuits — grow, live, and die, with their 
thoughts aud interests turned in quite a different direction. It is mind, 
and not body, moral and intellectual, not phy.<iical tliemes, which possess 
their heart. 

“ Spirit,” they say, is infinitely higher and nobler than matter : the 
foul is the truly glorious part of our humanity. Does it not constitute 
the attribute of man, by which he is raised above tiie rest of nature to 
the likeness and comprehension of the Deity himself ? How poor in com- 
parison is the body, its humble companion, whose tardy movements and 
coarse sensibilities but clog its etherial es.scnec! The latter shall soon 
perish, and with it all its excellences ; but the other, glad to be released 
from its prison-house, shall soar away into everlasting bliss. Why then 
waste our time in laying up treasures that corrupt? Tx?t u.s, first of all 
things, attend to our spiritual part ; and' then, even though our body 
perisQ, we have still saved that which is alone all-sufiicient.” Thus do 
men reaaon, and thus are all their sympathies and a.spirations bound up 
in their spiritual welfare. As they judge of themselves, so do they of 
others. A well-spent moral life, and endeavours to elevate the spiritual 
oonditiou of others, command their warmest admiration ; but of a 
virtuous physical life they have no conception ; and for the straggles and 
fispirationsof those, who have sought to ennoble men physically, little 
sympathy. While the names of poets, moralists, and mental philosophers, 
are in every mouth, and their lines and precepts in every heart ; few are 
acquainted even with the names, far less with the de^s of those who 
have itrlven in the cause of the human body. It is well for them, physi- 
1 physkiicfiits, if they escape the charge of materialism, or th« 
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dis^st attaching to the charnel-house or Tirisections. Sad is it indeed 
to look back on the fate of the apostles of the body ! For if any ideal or 
object of pursuit be looked down upon, or not sufficiently reverenced, those 
who follow it will necessarily share in that irreverence. Therefore, has 
the clergyman, whb has the cure of souls, been for ages held in much 
higher esteem and love than tlie physician, who has the cure of bodies. 

And not only have these professions been ranked on such principles, 
but every other profession and calling has had its place assigned by the 
^amc standard. The spiritualist has ever been esteemed above the mate- 
rialist ; the thinker above the doer ; ' tbe musical composer above the 
tinisbod musician ; the dramatic writer above the actor ; the mental above 
the manual pursuits. A few mental directions of man's energy are 
elevated above the others, and chielly honoured, so that the young man of 
liberal education, is impelled by all his accustomed sympathies and 
feelings to adopt one of them, whether or not it be fitted for his nature. 
According to this gauge, the nearer a man's pursuit approaches to 
pure spirit, the more is he esteemed — the nearer to matter, the less. 

Whence, then, has arisen this extraordinary and arbitrary mode of 
judging of the elements of nature ? Who has presumed to settle the claims 
of precedence between the twin elemental principles of the universe ; and 
thereby cause so powerful an influence on man’s existence? Jf we look 
for the main source of this universal preference for spirit, and things 
connected with it, we shall find it in the Christian religion. This 
religion, springing as it did out of the ancient Hebrew worship, which 
delighted in representing the infinite material universe, as dependent on 
the nod of a suprenie spiritual Self-existent being, is essentially a 
spiritual faith. According to its doctrines, the Deity himself, from whom 
ail things originated, and to whom all arc subject, is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable. He first called matter into existence, and 
imposed on it laws alter his own will, reserving to himself the power of 
changing or annihilating them, whenever ho thought it necessary. 
Man, the wondrous compound of mind and body, also owed his origin to 
this spirit; who gave him life by a pure act of his will. Believing then 
in the infinite supremacy of the spiritual element, and worshipping it 
ttcJusively, he naturally bestowed his chief reverence on the rejiresen- 
tative of the Deity in himseU. Hence his soul was the grand object of 
all his thoughts, while the body was little regarded, or at most borrowed 
a reflected light from its more favoured companion. The soul, it was 
believed, was joined in some mysterious way to the body at birth, and 
condemned for a brief period to travel through this life in its company, 
flogged and confined by its ignoble associate. At death, however, it re- 
sumed its own privileges as spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, and 
soared away into an immortality of weal or woe, while its despised 
companion was consigned to the darkness of a grave, and to disgusting 
decay, from which tlm ignorant mind shrank with abhorrence. 

Wiu^could entertain such views of the nature and ultimate destinies 
of the twin parts of man, without becoming almost entirely absorbed in 
^ fate of the one, and as wholly neglecting that ol^the oUmt t «biich 
if the Christian doctrine of life, and lueb the effect it has had on 
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Wheretier it has made its way, supported by the beautiful character ol 
Its originator, it has given an intensely spiritual direction to men's minds ; 
and their tastes, judgments, social scale, and various pursuits, have been 
modified by it in the way mentioned above. 

But physical religion is diametrically opposed to the Christian and 
spiritual beliefs. It can allow none of them, seeing that they give to 
mind a superiority over matter, and so deprive the latter of its rightful 
place in the affection and reverence of man. Its fundamental proposi* 
tions are— natter is as noble as spirit, the body as the soul, 'J'o separate 
the one from the other is to destroy the truth of nature ; to place the 
one above the other is a monstrous presumption, destroying the harmony 
of the universe, where all things are equally important, and where the 
laws of oue substance never yield to those of another. 

The belief that tlie Deity is a spirit is completely untenable. The 
natural tlicologians, who have attempted to prove it, and who, doubtless, 
nave followed the same Ihie of reason as the ancients, who proposed the 
doctrine, argue thus : — “ In the universe around us, we everywhere see 
marks of design from this we must infer .a designing mind, reasoning 
by analogy from what we find in ourselves.” 

But they forget, tin*- ^he mind which designs in man, is inseparably 
connected with a vitally organized brain ; therefore, to conclude tliat the 
designer of the universe is pure spirit, is to reason against all analogy. 
According to our experience, mind is invariably found in connection with 

brain, and never creates matter. 

Xot only does physical religion deny the possibility of spirit having 
eriginated matter, or of the laws of matter being ever in one iota subject to 
•hose of spirit, it cannot allow a prerogative to the one, in any particular, 
over the other. Thus it entirely denies the possibility of the immortality 
of the one without the other. Such a belief tends inevitably to destroy 
the equal place both should hold in our reverence, thus entailing the most 
ruinous consequences. The narrow conception of salvation for the one, 
without, or even at the expense of the other, is utterly condemned by 
physical religion, according to whose views no scheme of salvation can be 
received, which omits any part of humanity. Our bodily and mental 
interests are inseparably bound together, and no part of us can rise or 
fall, without the rest taking a share, Thq^ physical evil always infers 
moral evil, and the reverse. Our body cannot be diseased without our 
mind becoming so likewise. 

It is the duty of all men to study the laws of their body, no less than 
those of their mind. If they do not, if they have not suihcient reverence 
for the body to take due care for its healthy development either in them- 
selves or in others, when they break any of its laws, which they are 
certain to do, it will be little excuse to plead ignorance. All moral sin 
may exactly in the same way be resolved into ignorance, but naturt 
accepts no such excuse. The conduct of our physical life is just as 
difficult as that of our moral oue. To live a virtuous physical life ^serves, 
therefore, as great admiration and praise as the other. The enn^lement 
of tke body in oucaelves and in others is just as high an aim for man as 
Umt of the spirit. Can yon have a healthv miml without a healthy 
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krain ? Certainly, this is impossible, whatever mistaken moral ? fewi^ have 
led some to suppose. Therefore provision for the one is as lofty, and 
moreover, just as diflicult an endeavour as for the other ; and indeed the 
fnly true method of attaining the higliest development of man, is by 
equal regard and attention to the inten;sts of both. 

The man who is only conversant with spiritual reasoning and montaf 
phenomena, who has confined his attention to the region of mind, and is 
u^orant of the body with its infinitely complex states of health and 
msease, is incapable of a true and comprehensive view of man — in the 
same way is he, who knows only the physical side, equallv imperfect. 
In every act, every thought, every relation of man, there are a double 
train of forces at work, and he who attends only to the one is not fitted 
to reason on the whole result. In every act presented to the eye of the 
moralist, there is a physical line of causation, equally important, equally 
difficult to unravel , which must bo taken into account, before he can bo 
said to reason on man, as a whole being, at all. Therefore, since the 
moralist and the physicist have hitherto been separated in the world’s 
history, wo possess no comprehensive or true views of man, and our 
reasonings both in morals and in medicine will all need complete revision 
by minds equally conversant with body and mind, and their several 
phenomena of health and disease ; and ready to assign to each their due 
importance, unbiased by partiality for either. 

There has not yet lived a man, who has done this for the world ; who 
has brought to boar on the problem of life a brain equally trained iv 
spiritual and bodily experience, educated equally in the phenomena of the 
mental and material uuiver.se. Unstirred by the unhappy party dis- 
tinctions of spiritualism and materialism, seeking instruction on all parrs 
and sides of nature, omitting equal reverence to none, would not he show 
more fully than our fathers have done, his duty and devotion to man ami 
to nature ? 

But physical religion does not leave it to us as a matter of choice, 
whether we will study the laws of our body or not ; it enjoins the>r study 
on all men as a duty, second in importance to none. 

If you do not wish to live a physically virtuous, that is, a healthy life, 
you are an immoral being ; if you do, there is but one way to it ; study 
the laws of health and obey ^lem. Physical virtue is as iofty an aim for 
man as moral virtue, and no man can ho called good, who does not corn- 
bine and aspire equally after both. To break a physical law is just as 
culpable as to break a moral one, and therefore all physical diseases must 
be regarded as a sign of sin, and as little in the one case as in the other, 
can ignorance be received as an excuse. No man whose body is diseased 
whether hereditarily or individually, can be called a virtuom^ being. 

All moral and all physical excellencies may be mutually resolved into 
each other, for a noble mind or a good or true spirit may be just as fairly 
regarded as a noble and true brain, and all physical good may equall) be 
traced ^ a moral one. Thus, by following the trains of thought of 
Kpiriiualist and materialist, we will be able, equally legitimately, at one 
time to resolve all thinp into spirit, at another all intq matter. • 

Beauty of form, ana physical strenirth and activity, as well as heaUli« 
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ihould be sought after, and Talued no less than beauty and power of mind. 
Is the deTelopment of the brain to be the supreme object of man's aepira* 
tions ? A fuller wisdom will show os, that we must value equally au our 
parts, since no one can thrive alone. Ugliness and bodily imperfection or 
deformity are always marks of sin, and snow us that some error has been 
conimitt^, or that we have not duly sought after bodily excellence. 
Physical beauty, whose expression forms the glorious ideal of the painter 
and sculptor, is as high an aim as any other that could be proposed. For it 
is inseparably associated in nature's plan with all other beauties and 
powers, and wo can attain to truth just as surely by following beauty, as 
by any other path. In fact all the ideals of man which are founded on 
a reality in nature, arc equally iuhnite, and therefore equally capable of 
forming a religion. For there is not one religion, but as many religions 
as there are parts of nature to absorb us in their pursuit. The real re- 
ligion of each man is that pursuit and that idea, which most holds his 
heart, and whicli awakens in him a lofty enthusiasm. It is the percep- 
tion and feeling of the infinites, and our duty to aspire to it, to which the 
name of religiou has ever been given. Unfortunate the pursuit and those 
who follow it, which has not its own equally rccoguised and equally 
reverenced religion. 

Spiritualism is at present the great obstacle to this recognition ; to the 
extension of tho idea of Catholic humanity, which is now pervading the 
civilised world ; the equal reverence for all men and for all parts of nature. 
It is the prevailing error of past and present times, and is not confined 
to our own country merely, but extends perhaps over all the globe. ’ It is 
the true aristocratic element in our society, which interposes its chilling 
barriers between men’s hearts, for where there is not equal mutual 
reverence, there cannot long bo true love. Itself at first an advancing 
revolution, it has now become a stationary despotism. It has shown no 
quarter to its opponent materialism, which at present as a theory can 
scarcely be said to exist in the world, and is not therefore much to be 
dreaded as an evil. 

It is spiritualism, that men of our age have to fear, and do what tncy 
may, tney will find it almost impossible to extricate themselves from its 
prejudicing influence, so subtly is it interwoven in all our thoughts and 
feelings. For tho man who has not paid equal attention to physical pur- 
suits, and to the study of the human body in its varied phases of health 
and disease, must be a spiritualist, and his unequal knowledge of the dif- 
ferent parts of our uaturo, while it shows his preference for the one, will 
bias and falsify all his views <)n man as a whole. 

As all parts of our natur are of equal perfection, and therefore all 
equally claim our reverence, it cannot be for a moment allowed, that the 
so-called animal passions aro of au inferior kind to the spiritual. They 
exercise an influence on man just as diviue as any oth er, and shape and 
mould tho human character as powerfully and as nobly. It is not the 
place of man to say : — “ This part of my nature is more beautiful %r mow 
noble than another, let me therefore cultivate it chiefly." His duty is to 
study^ perceive au equal beauty in all« and to endeavour that ^ shall 
bo duly and eouallf developed 
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If a healthy life be the crown of the physical Tirtues* death in all lU 
forms, except the natural spontaneous one of gradual decay in old age, ii 
the greatest of all physical sins. The gravity of a physical sin is to be 
measured by the severity of the disease, nature's punishment ; and wbea 
death follows, the physical sin roust have been the greatest. All pre« 
mature deaths, therefore, are sinful, and abhorrent to physical religion, 
showing that the evil powers have been at work. It matters not what 
other noble qualities, moral or physical, the individual may have had ; if 
he die befoie his time, his life is an imperfect one, and so far must be 
londemncd. 

The death of martyrdom, which has been so dangerous an example to 
the world, is but a confession of the imperfect state of existing things. 
** All men around me are sinning,” says the martyr, ** therefore must 1 
also sin, and submit to a mutilated career in order to save them.’* Beauti- 
ful, truly; but the highest ideal allows of no sacrifice of any real good. 

It is by no moans martyrdom, or premature death in any conceivable 
form, that man are to aim at ; but rather a physiologically perfect life, 
perfect in every stage, perfect in its natural termination. It is from the 
want of a reverence for our physical life, from an inadequate appreciation 
of Its infinite value and majesty, and the duty that we lie under, to guard 
It as a most sacred possession, that the recklessness of life, both in them- 
selves and in others^ in great part arose, which has been, and still is, so 
dark a stain on mankind. 

The grand aim of the natural and only beautiful death should be kept 
stcadil v before the eyes of all throughout life. To live and die naturally, 
and to help others to do the same ! Have we ever thought how much of 
virtue, of duty, of religion, lies in this aim, apparently so simple, yet in 
its attainment so infinitely diflficult ? 

As physical religion teaches us to reverence the body as highly as the 
spirit, so does it also teach us to view with equal reverence all the 
dififeront parts and organs of the body itself. There are few things from 
which humanity has suffered more than from the degrading and irreverent 
feelings of mystery and shame that have been attached to the genital 
and escretory organs. The former have been regarded, like tlicir corres- 
ponding mental passions, as something of a lower and baser nature, 
tending to degrade and carnalise man by their physical appetites. But 
wc cannot take a debasing view of any part of our liumaiiity, without be- 
coming degraded in our whole being, it would be hard to enumerate all 
the evils which have flowed from this unhappy view of the genital 
organs; whose functions and influence are second in importance and 
in transcendant perfection to none. Their health and disease have been 
neglected, their misfortunes have called forth rather the sneer and th^ 
reproach than the divine pity and assistance which should wait upon all 
error, physical and moral. 

1 have endeavoured elsewhere, in the treatise on the sexual organs, to 
give a^short sketch of their laws, which should be studied and obeyed by 
all men and women as rcvcren'ially as those of any other organs, else 
will their consequent ruin involve the ruin of the wljple being. Before 
U)o calm eye of nature, all flimsy veils of morbid modesty, shame, and 
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Indolence, ranish like a dream ; and when the detnandi penalty for brokei 
lawg, such excuses die away on the lips of the offender. 

hi the same way that physical religion enjoins reverence for tne genital 
irgans, so does it prohibit all low and degraded ideas connected with the 
organs of excretion. All such are an abomination unto it, and it will 
not hold him guiltless who stoops to entertain them. Every one should 
endeavour absolutely to free his mind from these unhappy views of 
our ancestors, and learn to regard all parts of his body with the same 
reverential eye, undisturbed by feelings of mystery, shame, or disgust. 
Too long alas ! too long have these indignities defiled our humanity, and 
baffled the efforts of the physician! What sufferer from the diseases of 
these organs has not had his woes aggravated tcu-folJ by these unhappy 
feelings f The universal study of anatomy, enjoined on all men by physic^ 
religion, will alono succeed in dissipating these morbid and irre- 
verent ideas. 

But in what direction can we turn our eyes, and not find man de- 
graded by the want of physical reverence? Have not all the various 
classes, who follow material pursuits, become themselves degraded, 
from the want ol a religious enthusiasm for them? Have not the 
physician, the artist, tlie actor, the labourer, and arlizan, become de- 
graded thereby ? If a man have not a sufficient reverence for his pur- 
suit, it will hang a dead weight round his neck, and sink him to the 
level of a mercenary drudge. It is deplorable to see the way in which 
some of those glorious brunclioa of humati endeavour are looked down 
upon, not only by society at large, but by their own bdlowera. The 
noble profession of the actor or actress is viewed in so degrading alight 
by society that it is almost ignored. Is the perfection of art in tlmt 
vocation, which forms as integral an ingredient of our social life as 
any others, less difficult in its attainment or less nnboiinded in its in- 
fluence than they ? In a more perfect state of society it will not 
viewed so. 

The interests of all concerned in physical studies or pursuits, are, 
no less than the physician's, bound up in the spread of physical religion. 
Without it, medicine is, as it has been up to this time, comparatively 
paralysed, and can have but a minor influence on the physical regenera- 
tion and progress of man. How can the voice of the physician be 
heard, if he can urge only the feeble motives of expediency, while the 
moralist and clergyman have at their command the armoury of duty and 
religion, >vith the array of eternal rewards and punishments, to enforce 
reverence for their precepts? To all of these assumptions of spiritual 
superiority, as it has been seen, physical religion inexorably returns a 
denial, while it claims, and will have from all human beings, exactly an 
equal share of their reverence. The individual and the age which resist 
those claims shall not escape punishment, but shall surely suffer; not 
that it lovM spirit less, but toat it loves the whole man more. The true 
Interests of the spiritualist ore no less involved in this, for, where in* 
joatioe is done, oil must suffer. 
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The noble science 3f medicine ha* never yet received due reverence 
from mankind. Tliis arises chiefly from tlio cause tljat has boon men* 
tionod above, namely, tlie want of reverence for the body, the special 
object of its attention. In tlie negh^ct shown to their subjc'ct, medical 
men have shared, and thus Ua.s the profession become a littio worhl in it- 
self, separated from tlie interests and real sympathies which only mutual 
understanding can give, of the main world around them. 'I’he physician, 
to the eyes of other men, appear.s as one apart, who is initiated into 
mysu?ries wliich their imagination dreads, yet dwells upon ; who is de 
voted to studies, tlio materialising and debasing influences of wliich are 
still, in the light of the niucteeiith century, vaguely whispered of, though 
society is^now-a-<lays too polite to utter openly the coarse and irreverent 
accusations of our forefathers. 

It is not, however, with the degradation.s of the jdiysiciaus of tlie past 
that I have to do ; those who will may find tlie records of tliem in 
history, and having studied them, will be prepared by their light to read 
the condition of the physician of the present. For the seeds sown by our 
auce.stors still flourish among us, and long will be the struggle before the 
prejudices against medicine and its followers, and the materialising ten- 
dencies of the science, be totally uprooted. It is rarely that we sec in 
the writings, even of the most cultivated men of past times, the medical 
profession alluded to, except with a sneer at their low-mindedness, or 
expressed contempt at their want of skill. It would have been better for 
tlicso writers aul for society, had they rather tried themselves to solve 
those problems of health and disease, which medical men knew so little 
about. 

But what was there to induce these men of lofty ambition and great 
powers, to devote themselves to a subject which shut them out o? the 
sympathies of the world ; which offered to them few of the prizes of fame, 
influence, or even that, which, with the true philanthropist, outweighs all 
)ther rewards — the wide love and sympathy of their fellow beings ! Truly 
there was little in the body, neither religion, poetical ideal, nor wide- 
pread human interest to invite their regards. Henc^ there have been 
tomparatively few of the most powerful and genial minds in the medical 
as these, with their insatiable demand for hnman sympathy. 
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chose the more certain paths to it. Poets hare shunned it, and tIio?efc?« 
has the poetry of the body, as lofty and as beautiful as any, nerer yet 
been adequately conceived ; religious and moral philosophers hare shunned 
it, and therefore, hare its religion and morality remained unrecognised. 
How much has been lost by this, the body will yet make us feel, 

Neither in farmer times nor at present has the youth cren a fair choice 
ffiren him, at his entrance upon life, of adopting the medical profession, 
Flis whole previous education, none of which has been concerned with 
physical studies, and more especially with the study of the human body, 
gives him a bias to mental ones, the more powerful in proportion to the 
abilities ho has shown. Ilenco in the present day, if a boy distinguish 
himself at school, or a youth at college, medicine is the last profession 
either he or others think of his entering. It is completely out of the 
sphere of his own sympathies and associations, which are bound up in the 
great world of poetry, literature, religion, and morality, to which medicine 
is almost unknown. Do not these facts show the little reverence in which 
the medical profession is held ? While these things are so, men may 
render it lip-service, saying. “ Oh, medicine is a noble calling, what 
could be more honourable than to heal the sick and comfort the afflicted !** 
Dut with such vain words no true physician will be satisfied, knowing that 
the hearts of the faint praisers are in reality far from us. I have heard 
it said by a medical man, “ No one who has any money, chooses medi- 
cine as a profession," and as a general rule this is true. Few who have 
free choice enter it ; no man of independent means takes it as the delight 
and recreation of his leisure hours, for the sake of study and science, and not 
of art aud practice. Medicine is generally looked upon as a calling of a 
prosaic, plodding, and uninteresting, if not of a materialising and disgusting 
nature, which repels the man of ardent mind. Hence it is comparatively 
seldom entered from disinterested love or aims of a lofty character. It 
is too often viewed by those who adopt it, as a mere art, whereby to 
make their bread ; and in general it is chosen by men not of the highest 
mental culture, or of even moderate fortune. 

Of course, there are many brilliant exceptions to this, but I speak 
merely of the general rule. It is true that the further they proceed in 
their pursuits, the more devoted becomes their love for them, for who can 
know any part of nature without loving it? So that there is no class of 
men perhaps who ultimately become more enthusiastic in their profession 
than medical men. From the time they enter the dissecting room, 
and having got over the unpleasant feelings caused by their previous 
prejudices, learn at every step more and more to love and admire the 
wondrous new world they have been admitted to, until they quit the scene 
of their labours, the ruling passion of love for the human body in all its 
Ages and stages, joys and sorrows, the stronger that to them alone have its 
secrets and its beauties been unfolded, waxes more and more powerful in 
the true medical breast. But their love, intense as it often is, is by no 
means generally of a pure nature. So far from wishing to extend to men in 
general the knowledge which has been to them the source of^ko muob 
enjoyment and advantage, they have done all they could to prevent othem 
having an access to these secrets. 

They have constantly discouraged all unprofhssioni) attempts to reatop 
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fin medical sutijeots, by hints of the dangers of little knowledge, and by 
keeping up as much as possible the mysteries and technicalities of their 
science. • Even any attempt by a medical man to enlighten society on 
his subject has ever been discountenanced by his brethren, and sneered 
at under the name of popular medicine. 

A true physical religion will introduce very different views on these 
subjects. Jealousy, always the mark of some error, has long been an 
acknowleged fault of medical men. This feeling, called forth by their 
wish to reserve for themselves the monopoly of their subject, has pervaded 
their minds, as is ever the case, in other directions also, and the mutual 
jealousy of reputation among the members of the profession has become 
proverbial. How could it be otherwise, seeing that they have to dc with 
a public which has no true standard, by which to judge their merits ? 
which cannot distinguish between the pretender and the real man of 
science? with whom all the unreal accessories of affected manners, boast- 
ing phrases, and the assumed mystery of wisdom, have more weight than 
the dignity of knowledge and the simplicity of love? What medical man 
has not felt the unpleasantness of having to deal with those who have no 
true standard of judgment? How many have been seduced by this into 
the endeavour, rather to cheat the uninitiated, and to hide their own igno- 
rance, than to attain to true knowledge ? The faults of medical men lie 
in a great measure at the door of society, and a physically ignorant and 
incompetent society — such as now exists — must have comparatively igno- 
rant, incompetent, and slovenly physicians 

According to the amount of physical knowledge and discrimination 
possessed by men in general, will be that attained to by physicians them- 
selves. Until all men become more or less physicists, as all have become 
more or less moralists, the profession itself will remain in comparative! > 
a degraded state. 

The want of a sufficiently high and comprehensive aim has also had a 
very prejudicial effect on the m«’dical character. Too few have pursueil 
it from disinterested motives, or from a pure wish to benefit mankind in 
the highest degree possible by its practice. Such an aim, recognised in 
other branches of h uman endeavour, has comparatively seldom been deeply 
felt by medical men, however ardent may have been their devotion U 
science. We hear the love and advancement of science much talked oi 
among them, but the love of humanity comparatively little. Not that 
love should bo more highly esteemed than knowledge— that common error, 
which has done, and still does, so much harm — but the claims of beth 
should be equally felt and equally dwelt upon. In this respect, viz., the 
prominence of the feeling of devoted and disinterested love for man in the 
medical character, there are, 1 know, many exceptions to what 1 have 
stated, but they who well know the medical profession, will recomise, 
that in this matter their aspirations stand far below a desirable level. 
How could it be otherwise? Have they not been left to themselves, 
withdr§wn from the eye and criticism of the world, and when did secrecy 
and irresponsibility not lead to carelessness and indifference? 

Another great cause of the lowering of the tone of the profession, hat 
boeo the that the first men in it are so overwhekoied with pr#.x;c^ 
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that they have little time for attending to the moral dignity of ihem 
lelres or their brethren, for purifying and analysing their aims and 
position, and elevating their ideal — ^a work which demands much refleo ^ 
Ion, and solitude, without which reflection is impossible. They become 
too completely absorbed in the practical business of their lives, and have 
scarcely even time to keep up with science on their own subjects, 
much less to take a comprehensive view of all, or to enter on the nices 
moral questions which surround the medical position. 

There are certainly great advantages to be gained from this tho- 
roughly and constantly practical life, and many are the valuable works 
which distinguished physicians have given to the world ; but there are 
other advantages which cannot be obtained in this way. Every science 
and mode of life require to be viewed from various points ; and there 
are aspects given to the pure scientific inquirer, who works out his 
problems, in solitude or society, according as he secs the necessary 
paths to knowledge ; collecting, comparing, and reflecting on ever 
increasing stores of experiences from all quarters ; which aspects can- 
not be revealed to him who is overwhelmed by practice. Now, there 
are very few who have pursued medicine in this scientific spirit, re- 
solutely refusing to allow themselves to be engulphed by practice, 
and thus lose the poAver of always advancing in knowledge. Practioi 
is necessary to make a great physician, but tot) much practice is de- 
striictivo. 

Another, and perhaps, next to the want of religious reverence for 
their subject — the greatest cause of the impairment of the dignity of the 
profession, is the narrow view that has been taken of its sphere. Medi- 
cine, according to the common acceptation of the term, is merely the 
management of the body in disease— not the healthy, it is thought, but 
only the sick need' the physician. Thus, while the moralist has a 
relation to all men m every state and stage of life, the physicist has 
merely u little corner assigned him, and the most of men pass through 
the greater part, or perhaps, if they are particularly fortunate, the whole 
of their lives, thanking their stars that they never had anything to do 
with doctors ! Thus did the name become almost a bugbear, which an 
ardent nature shrinks from assuming, always bringing with it sad and 
unpleasant aasociations, so that it is used even to frighten children ! 
But how different is the true sphere of the physician ! His subject is 
by no means limited to the diseased body, but embraces the whole life 
of man in health and disease, for health has its laws and its treatment, 
no less difficult, no less necessary, than disease. It was from this im- 
mense omission, that so little attention lias been paid till within very 
recent times, to hygiene, and the prevention of disease — these mighty 
subjects which are now proceeding to change the face of the world- 
subjects, w/iich have scarcely yet been adopted into medicine proper 
and are not taught in the schools. As soon as these vast ideals began 
to be conceived, it was immediately seen that medicine bore th(»closest 
relation to every human being, in health as well as in sickness ; that 
physical knowledge was needed by man at every step through life, 
txactly as much as moral knowledge— that without tbe former a|) 
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ttenUl acquirements and cultivation, were the sport of chance, and 
proved too often in vain; that not only was it needed to prevent 
disease, but to fortify and elevate health itself, which, without a 
by^enic life, was not health ; that to it alone could men trust to attain 
to a healthy old age, and transmit an untainted constitution to their 
posterity. 

But there are many other paths of medicine, which are yet unex- 
plored, and which must be laid bare to the world, before the medical 
Rphere receive its due completeness, and the profession be fully knit 
to the sympathy of men. He who would be enabled to take a true 
and comprehensive view of the subject, should study no less the 
spiritual than the bodily part of man, in health and disease, for they 
are indissolubly united ; and the one cannot be understood without 
the other. He must show how and in what manner, the physical 
enters equally with the moral element into every human question. 
Insanity, and the various diseases of the mind — of whicli there is a 
peculiar one to correspond with every di.sea.sed bodily slate— all shoula 
come under his patient investigation. To understand the diseases ot 
the body and to prevent them, he should have an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the physical habits of all the different classes of society ; 
and, as a knowlcdgc^qf their mind is as important as of their body, 
with their mental habits also. The various arts and sciences, moreover, 
he should aspire to become acquainted with ; for, if he be not conver- 
sant with the musical, mathematical, or mechanical world of idea.s, and 
sympathies, how shall he know the different causes of health and 
disease, physical or mental, that operate in each of these ; and how 
shall he be able to prevent or cure disease in them, or to elevate their 
physical state? He should seek to enter into the thoughts of poets, 
of religious and moral thinkers ; for all of them are in their own sphere 
physicians, and their every thought has a physical and medical import. 
This is not to be done by one man, but by the persevering and com- 
bined efforts of many; and not until the intimate connection of medicine 
with all the other sciences has thus been shown, and generally recog- 
nised ; and until the public are as well informed on physical as od 
moral subjects, and as fully convinced of tneir paramouns importance, 
will the medical profession hold its due place in their esteem, and 
ixarcise its natural influence on humon affairs. 
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Maiikiua caa never have a comprehensive view oi any sntiject, i 
iu mill 1 of woman has been brought to bear upon it, eq^ually with that 
jl man. The two sexes have separate points of view ; different thoughts, 
t?elings, and modes of judgment; and no theory of life, nor of any part 
of it, can be complete, till the distinct views of each have been formed 
on it, and mutually compared. The religion, the morality, the duties 
o!' woman, differ no less from those of man, than their bodily organi* 
sation, and the states of health and disease, to which it is subject. No 
religiou, no moral or physical code, proposed by one sex for the other, 
can be really suitable ; each must work out its laws for itself in every 
Icpartment of life. Therefore have women, properly speaking, at present 
uo religion, physical or moral, no morality, and no medicine. They 
trust to man for these, unaware that themselves alone can solve their 
li e’s problem in its minutest particular. I am aware of the great 
progress, in various directions, which many of the sex have lately made, 
hut there still remains an immensity to be done, as none feel more thai 
they do. Women have hitherto been content to regard the universe 
and themselves through men’s eyes ; and their self-conscio^sucis is thus 
very imperfectly developed. The attainment of self-consciousness is to 
(regained in the same way as that of man, only by vdisc )vermg their 
moral, intellectual and physical relations to all parts of nature. Hence 
•here is no subject, which man has conceived or shall conceive and 
[oirsue; which woman should not also conceive and pursue according 
0 ) her peculiar powers. Until she shall do this, neither she nor man 
'vill have a full or natural conception of the whole, as one of the grand* 
s .‘xual paths towards it will be unexplored. 

Tkere is no department of knowledge, from which woman has been 
more debarred than from medicine, ll it was often thought unadvisable 
tor mu to peneti^te the mysteries of the body, for woman it ,yra8 held 
silmost a sacrilege. The narrow ideal which our imperfect conceptions 
hvr^ shaped for woman^-of purity, modesty, love, and grao^ which 
iS9 suppened to &)Dstitute her pecnliar and sufficient SDhere^rtvnlis 
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firom the rery thought of her engaging in pursuits of presumedly 
opposite a character. In all ages all nations has the duyelopment oi 
woman been crippled and impeded by man's interference. Like the 
Chinese bandaging, and the Turkish prison-house, does their conven- 
tional character at the present day among ourselves confine their natural 
energies and prevent their expansion. Innocence, purity, chastity, 
delicacy — ^let us rather read ignorance, morbidity, disease, and misery: 
how long shall this semblance of a moral character hang about the neck 
of woman ? Does nature move thus with downcast eye, ^d sidelong 
regard, fearing everywhere to encounter objects it is ashamed to meet ? 
No ; the front of nature is calm, open, and fearless : her steady gaze 
penetrates everywhere beneath the sun, and if man or woman would 
be in harmony with her, they must emulate her fearless deportment. 
Hence shouM neither woman nor man shrink from the view of lecay 
and death ; they should meet them boldly and by wre tling with them, 
learn to embrace them too in their sympathies, to know that they are as 
sublime and beautiful parts of our being as any other. Who can value 
an existence spent in hiding from the presence of the inevitable, which 
will meet us in every step through life ? By our knowledge of the de- 
structive side of nature, and our acknowledgment of its equal justice and 
beauty, we are brought into harmony with the whole ; while without 
this knowledge our characters remain most imperfect. This side has* 
ever been assiduously hidden from woman in other things as well as in 
medicine, and thus has her character suffered infinitely. 

No pursuit would have a better effect in restoring the balance of the 
female character than medicine, in which the destructive processes meet 
ns on the very threshold, and command our most devoted attention. 
Nothing could be better adapted for unspiritualising woman, as well as 
man, and for restoring her to the realities ot Lfe and of the material 
nni verse. Here is the scene of our human joys and sorrows ; our real 
trials and triumphs. Ah ! not for woman only, but for all of us, is 
mother earth our paradise, our everlasting abode, our heavens, and our 
infinity ! It is not by leaving it, and our real humanity behind us, and 
sighing to be anything but what we are, that man will become ennobled 
or immurtal. Is this our gratitude for all that has been dono fur us, for 
the grandeur and sublimity by which our life is surrounded? 

But medicine does not rest its claims on woman’s reverential study, 
any more than on man’s, merely on the feeble grounds of expediency. 
It is not the rights *’ of woman that arc concerned, but her duties. 
On her as well as on man, the study of her pby'ical part and its laws, is 
enjoined by nature, as a religion and a duty, second to none in its claims. 
All those who do not study them, as is the case with all women, and 
nearly all men in the present day, live a life of sin, and are under the 
ban of nature. Ignorance of the physical laws is in woman no less cul- 
pable than in man ; and nature has no excuse for the softer sex for any 
breach them . Gallantry and cumbrous chi valry enAer not into her cois 
towards them ; she does not load them with lip service, and yet deny 
them access to her heart’s recesses. She lies there, open and inviting te 
the gaze, with one calm and inipaHia' front turned t^^ards both *leTa« 
alike. 
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The consequences of the want of physical rererence and knowledge i& 
woman, havo been as disastrous, perhaps more so, than in man. The igno* 
ranee and carelessness of women, in all things appertaining to their bodily 
welfare, is proTerbial, and the despair of the physician. Men may 
perhaps, as has been said, be brought to attend to their stomach when 
death is staring them in the face ; but to make woman attend to hex 
bodily state, and reverence the laws of health in her own person, is too 
often a hopeless endeavour. But in all things, in all matters in life, 
this want qj the feeling of duty to themselves, which is so often erro- 
neously praised under the name of unselfishness, characterises women. 
They have never deeply thought or felt what it is right for themselves 
to do; what are the laws of their being, moral or physical, which they 
must obey. They have taken the will of man for their law, instead 
of that of nature ; and yielded to him with little thought of their own 
duties. They have sanctioned by their apathy towards all other objects, 
the fallacious words of the poet, that “man is made for God only, 
woman for God in him.” Docs this deserve man’s gratitude or appro- 
bation ? would he then wish to absorb in himself woman’s thoughts, 
and allegiance, jealous of the claims of all the rest of nature which 
demands no less her love, jealous of her attention aud reverence for the 
laws of her own being ? Alas ! such has been and is too much the case : 
* but this jealousy is a most narrow and raistakea feeling. We cannot be 
happy, unless woman be happy ; and it is imposvsible she can be so, if 
she do not study and reverence her relations to the rest of nature as 
well as to us. Nature will not be neglected for man ; and it demands 
her love. Can ’we love nature for woman ? can we live her life, bear 
her penalties tor error, die her death for her ? If a woman do not 
herself pos.sos8 moral and physical knowledge, which are inseparable 
from a genuine love of nature ; if she do not possess them of herscll 
and for herself, will all the knowledge on these subjects that was ever 
possessed by man, bear her safely through her life ? Nothing can ever 
9f3mc to us from another, everything we have we must owe to ourselves; 
our own spirit must vitalise it, our own heart must feel it ; for wo 
are not passive machines — women, any more than men who can be 
lectured, and guided, and moulded this way and that ; but living beings, 
with will, choice, and comprehension, to be exercised for ourselves at 
every step in life. j 

All the sciences, all the arts, wait at presem. for woman’s baud and 
thought, to give them new life and impulses ; anc' none solicit her attention 
more imperatively than medicine. The physical organisation of woman 
is, in many respects, different from that of man ; their physical lives are 
different, their healthy and diseased sensations different. If the merely 
objective consideration gives one man so imperfect an idea of another, box 
much more imperfect must be his idea of woman, based on similar grounds^ 
We cannot explain woman ; her diseases, many of which are quite peculia*. 
bo her sex, are a mystery to us, which no objective reasoning will ever 
resolve. Woman alone, by her trained self-consciousness, can repFesent to 
9 s ber peculiar sensations, and when these are disordered, it is she alone 
irbo* possesses in ller own sex the healthy standard, wherewith to oom- 
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piio them. When she relies on man to explain or to cnro her, she leans 
on a broken reed. Nay, more than this, it is a sad error for either 
man or woman to beliere, that it is the part solely of the physician tc 
enre them. Men and women mnst equally co-operate in their cure; 
there is no royal road to health, nor is it often to be obtained by the me- 
chanical pouring of medicine down the throat. Here, as in all other parts 
of life, it is to be regarded as the reward of individual exertion ; our own 
body must labour for it, and our own reason and good endeavours must 
co-operate to the best of our powers. To throw tlie whole responsibility 
on the medical shoulders, is an evil which loads to tho most ruinous 
results. 

Each sex has a relation of objective reasoning to fulfil towards tlie 
other. Each has to reason for the other on all subjects ; criticise, and 
endeavour to mould the other, according to its conceptions of what is just 
and g«<od ; and in every way strive to present to the other as complete as 
possible a picture of the aspect it bears towards itself. But, hitherto, man 
only has thus reasoned on woman. Man has been for ages shaping his 
model of the female physically and morally ; dwelling upon, and en- 
deavoring to elevate, and perfect her ideal, as it appeared to him. J» 
iKxiicine too, man alone has reasoned on woman ; she has never ventured 
to think fordiim, and to render him his portrait in return. How much 
men lose by this, has been deeply felt in the moral world, where tl^sre are 
constant complaints, that woman, with regard to man, knows not her 
own mind, and therefore, that ail men come in a manner alike to her. 
She will not criticise, or at least not reflectively, and, therefore, little do- 
pendenco can be placed in her judgment of men, which is guided in groat 
measure by caprice or conventionalities. In medicine tins is even more 
the ca.se than in morals ; and not till woman shows her care for us by 
the keen investigation of our physical part with all its liealthy and dis- 
^eased states, shall we have a satisfactory picture of our wondrous two- 
sexed humanity. Does woman’s heart never prompt her to this ? is she 
never urged by the sight of the sufferings or death of those near and dear 
io her, to make herself something more than a cup-bearer in the sick 
room ? Does intense love never suggest to her that there may be secrets 
m nature, kept for her solution alone, which tardy science would without 
her slowly or never reach? D^ these things never awake in her an 
earnest determination, that will make its way through all obstacles, 
to work for those she loves, and for mankind, regardless of the wonder or 
^re of those, whose laugh would soon be hushed to a prayer for her . 
ror a fountain of admiration for virtue and noble endeavour springs 
perenmal in the human breast, and never yet did man trust to it and 
was deceived. 

But rarely, alas! too rarely, does woman succeed in choosing for herself 
in independent path. She is yet too weak from the swaddling clothes, 
ina can scarcely be expected to surmount the great obstacles which 
►Dstmet h§r freedom in almost every direction. When the first glow of 
eif-reiianw and independence, kindled b/ her intense feelings, haa passed* 
and inresolution succeed ; the old woman, trained ha long pass^e 
ft weft, anc aopendeiKa ou the opinion of others, re-asserts Its sway ; aai4 

c 
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EltMT a sad and a|;onisin{|[ straggle, she falls back into the accustomed 
beaten tracks, and her noble aspirations for the unknown and untried are 
disBolred like the melting vapour. ** How should she presume to thi nk for 
herself ; bow did she ever imagine she had the power to open up, or the 
privilege to enter upon a new world ; why was she disturb^ by elevating 
thoughts, she whose soul was so conscious of its own weakness and utter 
nothingness? The very wish to serve mankind, and develope herself in 
unaccustomed ways, was a deadly sin, showing the secret presumption of 
the heart, and the pride of the intellect. Oh, no ! humility and gentle 
submission were her element; and love and contrition, not bold aspirings, 
her duty;*’ and thus is she in all probability, sooner or later absorbed into the 
(Christian ideal, which by the mesmerism of the supernatural fascinates 
all those who lose their self reliance. For the power exercised by any 
dogmatic belief, whose essential characteristic ever is, that it reposes on 
faith, not on reason, is in exact proportion to the want of self-reliance of 
an individual in hU own reason. Those who propose such doctrines, and 
those who receive them, alike forget, that the propositions they subscribe 
to are absolutely impossible ; that there is no such thing as faith, not 
grounded on reason. Individual reason, good or bad, right or wrong, is 
at the bottom of every one’s nature, and a man or woman’s religion, right 
or wrong, must always be their own, whether they will or not, and cannot 
be that of any other. 

Instead of urging woman onwards on the untrodden paths of new 
virtue and enterprise, Christianity tends greatly to keep her back, in 
the same way that it prevents men in wneral from reverencing duly 
the body. If the salvation of her soul by entertaining certain beliefs, 
and educating her mind and her life on certain all-absorbing feelings 
of love, purity, and devotion — ^if this be the one grand necessity for Jier, 
the all-sufficient crowni of her existence, why imperil it by seeking to 
develope herself, or benefit mankind by such dangerou? paths, as 
medicine; or, to give another example of a so-called unfeminine pursuit, 
the stage? Are not both professions more or less degraded in the eyes of 
men, and shall she not share in their degradation ? are they not, es- 
pecially for woman, scandalous, if not unheard of? what shall she gaiu 
oy exposing herself to al I the trials, temptations, seductions, and ma- 
terialising influences which surround them, compared to the one thing 
needful, she endangers by the attempt? But more than this, does not 
the study of medicine, besides the mysteries of the body, with its sexuali- 
ties. its putrescences, all of these subjects from which her uncultivated 
imagination has hitherto shrunk in alarm or disgust, does it not necessi- 
tate an acquaintance with the various habits and leases, brought on 
by every vice, every sin of man and woman ? Must not the venereal 
and genital diseases of both sexes be revealed to her eye. and studied 
with unaverted gaze ? Must not she mix and converse with every class 
of human beings, with the debauchee of the one sex, and the prostitute 
of her own ? • 

Yes, all this must she do, and far, far more besides. She must learn 
SoanHiik from nothing, and from no human being. She must learn 
lo regard vftli with an equal love and reverence, totally irreBpeotire of 
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ftheir actHons ; for In this consists the true ohamcter of the physician of 
tne soul or the body— not to hate and reproach any, but to love and 
Bucoour all. Does the true physician refuse to devote equal care to the 
worst case of sin or disease, as to the least ? Nay, he loves and tends 
it, even the more, the more it requires his love. The true friend of 
man turns the same face of benevolence towards all ; towards all, his 
endeavours are the same; namely, to benefit them to the utmost of hii: 
power. 
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K.very human lifo naa a two-fold aspect, ft subjective and an objective 
juo. The first is the view it presents to an individual’s self; the other, 
to those around him. In order that we may have a comprehensive know- 
ledge of any individual, we must enter into both these views. Medici n-a, 
which embraces the wheje physical life of man in health and disease, 
ia also naturally divided into these two parts, both of which are equally 
necessary to render the science complete. One pjirt of the knowledge 
of an individual’ a physical state, is to be got by tlie observation of the 
nhysiciau ; the other can come only from the revelation of tin* ind» - 
pldual himself. 

N()w in the latk'i part, namely, in sulyective medicine, the sclenoo 
.*s as barren and incomplete, as was that of religion or morality, before 
men began to think for themselves on these matters. Neither in medi- 
ral works, nor elsewhere, have we anything at all approaching to 
satisfactory subjective descriptions of disease. Very few medical men 
have ever thought of allowing tneir patients to speak for themselves in 
ther reports of cases. Intent chiefiy on arriving at physical facts and 
physical conclusions, tncy have paid comparatively slight attention to 
the mental state of the patient, which forms no less integral a part ol 
t ie disease. Thus, in questioning a patient, they strove as much as 
possible to bring him to the physical point, checking his digressions, 
aud the outpourings of his suffering heart. It is this w»nt of sym- 
pathy and value for the mental part of the disease, and the mere at- 
>«ntion to the phy,sical, that has proved one of the chief barriers between 
medical men and the public. But it is no less the physician’s duty to 
embrace in his reverence and scientific attention the mental element, 
ths*n it is that of the moralist to embrace tbe physical. Both have 
suffered equally from the omission, and such a division of labour in so 
indissoluble a compound as man, cannot but lead to the most imperfect 
results. 

Every one must have felt, In reading medical works, the dull and 
mechanical tone, which the want of the subjective element imparts. 
Instead of the intense glow of life and individuality, with whiin each 
•tfUDM his own soul’s or body's ti^gedy, in a personal narrative, we 
elm pronod dewu to a sober routine list of facts and symptoms, 
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j not designed to interest men generally, but merely the ecl<^ 
tific few. How many are cheated by such a method ! The patient is 
deprived of the appeasing of that yearning demand for sympathy, which 
dwells in every human bosom, and which, though it has not yet been 
fully awakened for physical, as it has been for moral woes, surges iu the 
breast of every sufferer with an agony that increases by resistance, and 
will yet overwhelm the world. Who can bCir to have merely a calm 
and dispassionately scientific view taken of his fate or of his woes, which 
to him are in themselves an infinite world? But society, too, lose afc 
greatly as the patient. Not only do they forfeit the valuable lesson of 
experience, and the deep impression for good, which no dull routine 
description that does not reach the heart, can excite, but they lose the 
power of giving sympathy and consolation, as blessed as the receiving \ 
for we cannot sympathise with that which we do not intimately under- 
stand. And the physician himself, and science, lose in as great a degree, 
not only by the blunting of the feelings caused by mechanical views of 
living and thinking beings, but also in their insight into the psijcholoffy 
of health and disease, wliieh is as valuable a part of medical knowledge, 
as any other, and as important for the prevention and treatment of 
disease, and the advancement of health. Every physical state has its 
peculiar mental one, and to discover what this is, and what influence on 
the mind all bodily states from so-called perfect health, to hypochondria, 
insanity, delirium, or death, is a most essential branch ,of medical science 
! his psychology of health and disease is to be obtained only by the study 
01 every individuafs mind compared with his bodily condition, and a ful^ 
knowledge of this is to be arrived at only by his own revelations. W e 
want a whole man to know and sympathise with, not merely a body or $ 

fiOUi. 

How i‘ew subjective records of physical life are to be found in history . 
Among the numerous autobiographies that have been written by so many 
Qoblv human beings, who has given to us any but the moit meagre de- - 
tails of his physic^ life, even though its history may have been the most 
extraordinary, the most sadly eventful of the twin parts of his nature ? 
Hence do all these men present to us most imperfect pictures, TlircugU 
dll the tissue of their lives we know not wliat physical threads have been 
interwoven, and therefore we can pass no satlsfectory judgment on them- 
selves or their actions. But how immensely docs the world lose by not 
having the fruits of their physical as well as their moral experience !. 
Had their penetrating minds been as keenly directed to the physical 
goods and evils they encountered, as to the mental ones ; had they used, 
each in his own case, the subtle insight which personal experience alone 
gives, would the world have been iuso wretched a physical state as it still ia, ; 
with so low a physical standard, that health is not health, and that there 
Is a skeleton in every house, and a disease, secret or open, gnawing at the 
vitals of almost every one of us! Would we be still stumbling on from , 
age to ^6 in the same erroneous tracks, and falling one after the other 
sheep, into the same physical pit-falls ? 

If it 1)6 impossible to build a moral world out of olyective roasouing 
alone, it is no less vain to seek to build a physical oue with tlw«e poc? 
materials 
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If we seek for a physical criticism on men of past ages, wo must say* 
** We hare not the elements for it ; we know them not, they knew not them- 
selres, and their physical motire influences escaped their consciousness.*’ 
Shall we be content to remain in the same undeveloped unconscious state, 
shall we continue stOl to view ourselves and our neighbours with a 
spiritual eye only, and thus for ever remain hidden from ourselves and 
from them ? If we will not remain thus ignorant, we must imbue oui 
minds equally with physical knowledge ; we must study tlie language oi 
the body, a language not confined to an age or a nation, but wide and 
universal as humanity, in order that we may attain to a higher self- 
and 1)0 n>^]o to interpret vmrRelves and comprehend otlien 
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form the fcvo great dWiaions of htiman existence. They ar« 
the sums of the various forces which are at work within us. The oo« 
is the result of all the constructive, the other of the dostri. ;tive processes. 
In man’s body the two several processes of reparation and destruction, 
of life and death, go on together throughout the whole of his existence. 
If it can be said of him that he is living at any moment, it may be no 
less truly said of him that he is dying ; for it is only through con^tant 
death that we live ; through constant waste of tissues that our forces 
are supplied. Thus we see that even of life, death forms an integral 
part ; that the processes of destruction are equally necessary and equally 
valuable to man, with those of construction. If tho destructive processes 
be impeded at any moment, disease is just as certainly produced as if 
the others be impeded. 

But there is always an exact analogy between the body and the mind. 
There is no bodily truth, which is not represented by a spiritual one; 
no physical law, which is not reflected in a moral law ; as there is no 
change in the mind without an exactly corresponding change in the 
brain. Therefo e in the moral world also, we And tho same powers of 
construction and destruction balancing each other. These are known 
under the names of belief and sceptidsm. Like the parallel powers in 
the body, these diflferent kinds of moral processes are equally necessary, 
equally valuable. If the powers of scepticism have not their full and 
natural scope, if their healthy destructive processes be arrested, man 
must suffer just as certainly as if tho powers of belief were impeded. 
Death and scepticism are just as essential and as much to be reverenced, 
as life and belief. 

In the body, every particle dies in the very act of living ; and so does 
a truth, as soon as it is conceived, become a falsehood. It has been 
acutely, said that nothing but what is new is true ; and every new truth 
must to the old be false and destructive. 

Nothing can be erected by one process in the body, which will not be 
destroyed by another ; and so nothing can bo erected by one part of man's 
mind which another will not overthrow. Nothing can be affirmed which 
cannot be denied ; nothing believed which cannot be disMieved. There 
ta a deftructive and 8cej>ti( al tendency in man's mind, just as infinltai 
Inst as insatiable, as a constrnctivo and believing ope.^ • 
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As death springs fh>m life, so does life ever arise from death. At 
denial is evolved from affirmation, so does new belief ever arise from 
scepticism. Had there been the possibility of arriving at settled truths, 
by which men could abide, the infinity of nature would not have been 
recoOTised ; but scepticism for ever prevents the possibility of limiting 
her domains. Scepticism or destructiveness is therefore the grand power, 
which nature has given to enable us ever to preserve the sense of infinity. 
While life gathers together, defines, and bends to its will the elements of 
our being, death constantly strives to disperse and restore them to their 
former freedom. It is good for a man that life shall at one time prevail ; 
it is no less good for him that death shall at another time prevail. 

One part of man strives powerfully and victoriously for life and belief ; 
another as powerfully and as victoriously for death and denial. But as 
they not only alternate with each other,, but go on simultaneously during 
the whole course of exif^tcnce ; therefore in our moral nature are truth 
and falsehood, belief and scepticism, necessarily going on together, 
whether we recognise this or not. To constitute a well-balanced mind, 
the destructive and scc[)tical workings must keep pace with the construc- 
tive ones. If the former processes are interfered with, or not sufficiently 
called into play, the mind will become diseased. Again, ii the believing 
and constructive part of the mind have not equal scope, disease will 
(ikewife be produced. The equal claims and neoessities for both shidulcj 
be rccoguiBfMi by us. 

But hitherto this has been little tin* case. Inj^tead of feeling ii> 
equal value of these two si de.'^ of our nature; instead of paying equal 
reverence to the destruettive si-ic, wo Iiave striven a.s much as possible tc 
hida it from our thoughts and sympathies. We have averted our faces 
from death and scepticism, forgetting that these are as inevitable, and, 
therefore, as beautiful parts i f our being as life and belief. Until igno- 
rance, error, and finitencss, arc banished from the world ; until life 
stands by itself and is not ii separably linked with death, throughout our 
whole existence ; until, in short, man have a totally different nature from 
what he has, so long will every thought, every feeling, every moral and 
physical act have its uece.ssary amount of Sin, destruction, or imper- 
iection. Since this is so, if we avert our faces from sin, destruction, and 
death, we can know but little of man ; we can see but the one half of hif 
being, and our knowledge of that will be radically defective. Man’s 
wishes and thoughts must be in harmony with his nature or he will surely 
suffer. If we wish to exclude death from our thoughts ; if we wish to 
have absolute life, absolute virtue, or absolute belief, at every point nature 
will rise in arms against us. Death will overwhelm us with anguish and 
disappointment ; sin, the inevitable, will blind us, clinging to our heart- 
Itrings, and clogging our every thought : scepticism, the infinite, the 
inexorable, will crush to pieces our flimsy beliefs, and fill our bosoms with 
terror and dismay. If we refuse to recognise them ; if we hate the idea 
of death or scepticism, and do not acknowledge their equal powers ; ii 
we impede their healthy destructive actions, disease and miatry will 
most certainly result. But if on the contrary we acknowledj;e thtii 
natu^'al beauty ; ;f we study them and learn to take delight in they 
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eontmnplation, *#6 shall soon perceive, that the powers we shuaned are 
in reality our glorioua prieileges, and that without them our life were 
ihorn of its sublimity. It is only by embracing them, that we shall bo 
hi harmony with nature, and attain to a fuller knowledge of our mys- 
terious being. The weapons of destruction, will be to those who reve- 
rence, and learn to use them, most powerful for the service of mankind 
Scepticism and all the destructive forces are not toys for the young mind 
to play with, till it obtains a settled faith— 4)Ut glorious privileges to 
be carried with us, and constantly exercised for knowledge and for im- 
provement throughout life; acting in continual harmony with the 
constructive powers. The individual or the society who fear secpticisrn 
or natural death, must live in constant discord and antagonism with 
nature; and will not bo at peace till they have embraced them in 
their sympathies. There are few things, from which we have suf- 
fered, and still sunor more, than from this grand error ; even at the 
present day, scepticism and death, along with all the destructive 
forces, are subjects from which the mass of men shrink. Scepticism, 
that transcendent power, has become a sort of watchword to their ears, 
the very sound of which torments, if it does not horrify them ; and in- 
deed it, like death, will remain a horror, till it be recognised as a bless*^ 
ing and delight. 

With regard to death, as well as its ministers, man is lu the most un- 
happy antagonism with nature. He shrinks from the idea of death on 
every side. AUhough ho cannot but admit physical death, when it is 
brought before his eyes with the certainty of phy.sical demonstration, yet 
he claims for his soul or spiritual part complete immunity from the 
common lot, and by so doing utterly subverts the harmony of nature. He 
will not bear to have it said, that the soul and the body are inseparably 
linked in their destinies, and yet this is a fact so certain, that nature 
cliallenges it as an axiom in all our reasonings. 

It is true that matter never dies, nor loses any of its properties, but 
it changes its combinations, which do not retain their identity. By 
gaining more and more insight into the wondrous processes of material and 
spiritual development and change, never for a moment attempting to 
separate where nature has joined — ^by following the universal laws of 
Induction in this matter, as well as in all others, we may hope to 
discover our true relation to the infinite on the destructive side of life 
is on others, but by no other method is it possible. Too long 
iave these subjects been withdrawn from science and the common 
ense of man, and given over to the mere assertions of autjiority 
md self-styled instinct; and the consequence is, that they have 
emained a dead unproductive theme amid the living and expanding 
ciences around. The voices of men are silent on those great subjects oi 
ie futurity of the individual aud the race; no one likes to speak of them, 
s^cept those whose opinions on the iuiinite are so well known, and so 
ttle grounded on reason, or any satisfactory principles, that their words 
dl dull anti powerless on our ears. Meanwhile, Life aud Death — ^the two 
idofiuable mysteries, the beautiful twin brothers of eternity- move o^ 
trough the universe, in perfect and loving harmony and fhutual under 
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itanding, heedless of our theories, and inscrutable to the prejudiced ^ 
AJI gaze on the one, all knees bend before him, but the other is despised 
and rtTiled ; we loathe him, we shrink from him, as from pollution. M’’e 
do not seek to know his laws, we do not wish even to look upon his face. 
But by this we lose immensely in knowledge, power, and happiness. 

There is no greater loss to mankind at present, no greater waste of 
treasures unpurchaseable by gold, than the way in which our bodies are 
disposed of after death. Instead of every out* of us having the utmost 
reverence paid us, having every part of us analysed and attended to in 
death as in life, with as persevering care and devotion ; being neglected in 
to scrutiny which science can devise, as a means of approaching nearer 
to the mystery of our peculiar being, and of general humanity ; instead 
of all this, we are shunned as a pestilence, our dearest friends fear to 
look on us, and shrink from mentioning even our names ; and our ' ^ 
valuable remains, instead of still in death blessing their companions, wTio 
remain behind, in a manner, in which they could not, while living, are 
huddled out of sight, and consigned to the thankless worms. Death 
was intended by nature as the grand key to the meaning of life, by 
which alone man could arrive at her secrets ; but this priceless boon we 
wantonly (*.ast away. Nay, so far are we from eagerly seeking to avail 
ourselves of this privilege, that we shrink from the very idea of using it. 
Some few years ago, there was so great a prejudice against the dissection 
of human bodies, that it was regarded as one of the greatest punishments 
for the criminal, that his should be so treated. And even yet the preju- 
dice against the examination of the dead pervades all ranks of society. 
The dissecting room is viewed with a kind of horror and disgust ; it is 
thought about the last degradation for a human being to be brought 
there. None are dissected except the friendless ones, who die in the hos- 
pitals and poorliouses, and whose latter hours are often embittered by 
the knowlege of the fate which awaits them. Their relations, if they 
know of their death, are too poor to bury them, and can but lament over 
the miserable alternative. But even to obtain an examination of the 
body after death, to discover the nature of the fatal disease, is no easy 
or pleasant task for the physician ; often it is absolutely impossible. 
Tlie mistakeu friends will not liear of such a thing, and view with a kind 
of horror the physician who makes the proposal. Matters are not quite 
so bad among the richer classes ; but amoug the less educated they are 
most painful to all parties. How well do I remember the sickening 
feelings of degradation 1 had when living in hospital, where our exami- 
nations of the dead bodies, far from being sympathised in by the heart- 
felt interest of tile patients and their friendis, were viewed with loathing 
and horror ; ourselves regarded at times as butchers, and every attem^ 
made to bafile our laudable endeavours. The patients were afraid of dying 
in hospital, and would sometimes cause themselves to be carried off, when 
nearly at the last gasp, to escape those whom they regarded as the sworn 
foes to the decency of death. No provision had been made to allow of 
the examination of the dead, and therefore it was done clandestinely by 
the physicians and students ; and at every death there was a series el 
stiatagems between the doctors on the one hand^ a^ friends of ^ 
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teoeased on the other, to effect or preyent the examination. At these 
most indecent and degrading scenes the deep glow of sorrow and indig 
nation entered my heart, what then, are we to be considered butchers 
for doing what lore and duty enjoin upon us ? Shall the sympathies of 
men thrink from us because we take the necessary mode to serve them ^ 
Shall the cause of mankind suffer, and all of us be alike degraded by 
these most sinful impedimeuts, thrown in the way of our reUgiou aud 
our science ? Who will submit to wrongful degradation ? 

Bict if we find these unhappy prejudices so dominant among the poorer 
classes, it is because the rich and better educated entertain them also. 
*n these classes also, how often do the thoughts of friends shrink from 
the examination, which in every case should be made. Are the ways of 
death so easy, that in any case we can afford to pass them by without 
the profoundest consideration? But it is not merely to discover the 
nature of the fatal disease, that our bodies claim the attention of man 
after death. 

No human being, man, woman, nor child, should die, without being 
dissected in their every nerve and fibre, as carefully, as minutely, as re- 
verentially, as love and science can suggest. To squander such gloriom 
subjects for our contemplation, the most perfect types of material organ- 
ization, on the grave, is the greatest aud most wanton waste that is 
now committed by man. At present the supply of human remains, is in 
this country too scanty, even for the instruction of the medical profession , 
when every educated human being, man and woman alike, shall study 
anatomy, as one of their chief duties and privileges, we shall learn better 
the uses of universal death. Human anatomy and physiology are the 
key-stones of the physical sciences, and without them all attempts to in- 
terest man or woman in the latter — ^to make them comprehend them, or 
their own relation to the material universe, are utterly vain and imprac- 
ticablo. He that does not know anatomy, can have but a skin-deep 
knowledge of man. Therefore, as it is impossible for any of us to live a 
good or true life without self-knowledge, every one should study anatomy. 
He or she who does not, sins ; and any one who throws impediments in 
the way of our obtaining this indispensable knowledge, also sins. Instead 
of shrinking from this necessary path of duty, we should account it a 
great privilege. Has any one so little love for man, so little reverence 
for truth, that he would not consent, or rather earnestly desire, that men 
should not neglect him after death ; that he should be able even in death 
to servo them, after death s own incomparable manner ; that in death as 
in life he should he judged of, and thus a wider and deeper revelation of 
his being, obtained 1 Ho who is not dissected after death, has an imper- 
fect fate, and must so far remain unknown to us. Not only this, but he 
in this particular, does less good to his kind, and therefore less deserves 
their gratitude than he who is. Until the educated classes feel deeply 
these things, aud bring themselves aud the medical profession into har- 
mony, by being every one in his heart and sympathies, no less than in 
his knowledge, a physicist, how can we expect that our poorer neighbours 
will view *411680 matters aright? How many sore feelings, how much 
anguish to patients, friends, and physician ; how much degradation to all 
^ill bo spared* when we att^n to truer ideas o£ life and djath ! 
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towns arc tho p’and arona of disoiisc of all dcscriptioui Et is in 
Uiom that the various causes of bodily suflering, both physical and moraU 
operate most powerfully, and produce their most fearful results. It is to 
them, therefore, that the physical reformer must chielly direct his atten- 
tion ; it is their evils that most urgently claim the sympathy and pity of 
every feeling heart. What a dittorence is there between the physical 
state of town and country f In tne vigourous ruvstic. where the rural 
population arc not sunk in poverty, we see health glowing in every fea- 
ture ; we cun note the action of pure air and bracing exercise in his 
ruddy clieek and stalwart frame, and delight in the joyous hilarity of his 
ready laugh, the sign of an exuberance of health. But how sad a con- 
trast does the townsman present? Even in the appearance of tho richer 
classes, wlieu we enter a town, we may observe a wide differeuce from 
their country neighbours of tho same rank. The pale checks of the 
young ladies tell of late hours, lives .spent within doors in reading, work- 
ing, or oxchangHig visits, or of exercise limited to a saunter along a 
Fashionable street. In the young men too, how constantly do we observe 
the signs of the evil effects of the town's influence. Here we pass the 
jtudeut, whose sallow complexion, quickened pace, and absorbed expression, 
show how much his body aud external senses are neglected fur his more 
cherished pursuits ; there the pleasure-hunter, who.se jaded looks let us 
^uoss the nature of his nocturnal dissipation. Scarcely even the health- 
iest among them, but presents .some indication to the instructed eye, of 
the iuflnity of noxious and weakening influences of the « ity. 

But lot us quit the better streets, and wander through the quarters 
>ccupied by the jioor. Let us penetrate to the core of the crowded city 
ind view the corruption which harbors there. In this part, the most 
jadly interesting of all to the sympatliising eye, where my feet have often 
fingered and my heart saddened and burnM within me, the rich man if 
rarely to be s(m;u ; it is separated from the haunts of the more fortunate 
t>y a broader lino of deraarcatiou than that which severs land ^om land, 
>r sea from sea. 

What a scene of woee too deep for tears, does the poor's quarter pre- 
lantl Little children with pale sickly faces, blear-eyed, covered with 
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eruptions, with rickety limbs, and scrofula written in erery feature, 
plaving about among the gutters, if such beings can be said to play at 

f Men and women, still pale, and all prematurely old and liaggard, 
with the furrows of care ploughed deep in tlieir brows, and a coininou 
expression of despondence and anxiety. Here we see the deep ye*llow hue 
of incurable liver disease, brought on probably by intemperate habits ; 
there the puffy watery face that tells of the kidneys degenerated from 
similar causes ; next the hollow ghastly visage of the consumptive, the 
labouring chest of the asthmatic, or the defao^ features of the uuhapp) 
victim of syphilis. Wherever we go, care, squalidneM, and disease, 
meet our eyes. 

From such a scene, let us go with what appetites wc may, to admire 
the beauties of the city, the works of art, magniBcent buildings, gardens, 
and institutions, of which the wealthier citizen is so proud. Alas I how 
little compensation can these offer for the humau ruins we have been con- 
templating! The splendid edifices and luxuriant gardens, where the 
happier children of the rich are fenced from all harm, and allowed to 
grow up in the sunshine, like the young llowers, contrast too painfully 
with the narrow filthy streets, dilapidated houses, and scrofulous features 
of the unfortunate little ones, whose playground is the kennel and crowded 
thoroughfare, fraught with so many dangers. 

Can we be contented with bestowing our thoughts and our expendi- 
ture in beautifying the more fortunate parts ol our cities, in erecting 
, monuments to the dead, and grand buiMings for the wonder and admira- 
tion of the stranger, while wo thus neglect our poorer living brethren ? 
Shall we take pride and glory in our tow’iis, in whoso secret recesses, 
which the stranger cares not to sec, and which the citizen avoids as an 
eye-sore and focus of infection, corruption riots at its pleasure ? One 
town vies with another in its beauties, natural and artificial, but does 
any fully feel the noble aspiration to excel, not in architectural beauties 
alone, but in the dutiful and loving provision made for the physical well- 
being of all its citizens? Should w'e not earnestly feel the desire to be 
able to pass ourselves and to conduct the stranger, not through magni- 
ficent squares or splendid streets alone, but through every parti every 
lane and alley, and to feel that there is none we arc ashamed to meet, 
none which our brotherly sympathies have not ontcrod, and invested 
I with a peculiar aud equal beauty ? 

! How very far are we at present from so blessed a condition! There i? 

I not a large in the country which is not a disgrace to our nation ; 

; not one which does not cry out to heaven against ui. There is not one 
which is even moderately healthy ; not one which is not hideously dis- 
: eased. If men had given to their own bodies, or to the bodies of their 
fellow beings, the thousandth part of the devoted attention and enthusi- 
asm they have given to their souls, shouUl we have come to this ! 

Our ancestors knew little about the laws of health. They built their 
streets narrow, their chambers small ; they huddled their buildings as 
closely togetRer as pos.sible, leaving few if any open spacis, either as 
squares or gardens, which are the longs of 9 la>£e town without which 
^ Kiust languish and suiiocale. 
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Our better ioformed generation builds in a more healthy mannert 
although among us too, there is often little or no provision made for free 
air, but our improvements are almost entirely conhued to the quarters of 
the rich. The poor succeed to the houses we have long abandoned, which 
are now, besides their radical defects, rendered ten times as unhealthy 
by their old age, the surrounding extension of the city, and their over- 
crowded popniation. Hence these quarters are the focus of disease ; no 
one abides in them for any time without being destroyed physically and 
morally ; the unhappy children, if not cut oftt as the great majority of 
them are, during the first few years of life, grow up pale, weak, vicious, 
criminal ; the healthiest stock becomes in a few generations extinct, and 
the vacuum thus created is filled by new healthy victims, who are soon 
brought through the tedious chronic processes of destruction to a similar 
end ; syphilis and typhus have it here all to themselves, and spread from 
hence over the whole city. 

What avail all the exhortations of the preacher, or of the moralist ; what 
our penal codes and our hospitals, while those things remain so ? If the 
town be itself diseased, nothing which lives in it will be healthy. Will 
all the prayers over poured out under the skies widen these streets oua 
inch ? will all the penal codes, an tno meaicines tnat are, or shall be known 
to man, make up for the want of the air of heaven ? It is good to bind 
up the bleeding heart, to console the sufferer ; it is good to cure disease, 
when a euro is possible, but it is better that the suffering or disease should 
never have existed. 

What then can we do to remedy this hideous blot on our civilisation, 
to restore to health our great towns, and thus be able to enjoy the free lorn 
of our cities, and inspire the fresh air ourselves without the remorseful 
consciousness, that our neighbours are gasping, languishing, and dying, 
for the want of it ? For it is pure air which our large cities especially 
require ; it is the want of that, which most of all destroys them , and 
the admission of it to every part is the grand problem of the physical 
reformer. No other immediate cause of disease, among the innumerable 
host which operate in large cities, is at the present day nearly so impor- 
tant. Others may more attract our attention and are better recognised, 
because they are more palpable ; but this invisible agent, with its insi- 
dious chemistry, saps the foundations of our being, while it eludes our 
observation, in its subtle menstruum how many poisons enter into our 
frames? Every infection, noxious exhalation, and destroying product ot 
destruction, by its agency penetrates to our inmost bosoms, and taiuts us 
at the core. 

No living thing, plant, animal, or human being, can live in a tainted 
atmosphere, or can have health or enjoyment, unless pure air and sun- 
shine have free admission to it. Hence the stunted diseased state of the 
scattered trees in the midst of a crowded city. Bo we think that a man 
can flourish, where a plant languishes ? But even these plants ha vs 
many advantages over the poor man. They live at least in the open air 
so as to obtain tho greatest benefit possible from the atmosphere, impart 
ss it is ; while ''he is cuuUued to the house, nearly the whole of his exrt« 
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(enoe, toiling iu musty, airless rooms, where the sunshine, almost as ue« 
ce>ssary as pure air for the health, never penetrates. 

To remedy these immense evils a radical change will be needed in the 
construction of our large towns, and in the habits of the citizens. Every 
care that enlightenment and philanthrophy can suggest, should be expended 
in the remodeling of our old towns and poors* quarters. No new street 
should be allowed to be built in a large city, of less than a certain width, 
in proportion to the supply of fresh air ; and in those which have been 
bequeathed us by our ancestors, we should never rest till we have su(y 
ce^ed in altering them to a healthy standard. But there is nothing 
perhaps of so much importance, or which is so totally neglected in the 
poorer districts, as that open spaces should be left at intervals, iu the 
midst of the most crowded parts, to serve as reservoirs of fresh air. These 
small parks should be simply covered with grass, with a few trees here 
and there, whose healthy effect in decarbonising the atmosphere is shown 
by science ; and whose flourishing condition would be a test of the salu- 
brity of the air around. Unfenced by envious railings, they should be 
freely open to all. Although all the community, young and old, would 
benefit by such spaces, yet to none would they be so great a boon, nay, 
so absolutely necessary, as to the children. Tliesp have as yet no business 
to occupy their day, and it must De spent in play somewhere, whetlier 
iu the filthy musty rooms, or in the dangerous thoroughfares. 

One’s heart sickens over the thought of a childhood spent in such places. 
No wonder that thus they become spectres instead of children ; that about 
two-thirds of them die of scrofulous diseases, ^nd that the rest p*ow up 
withered and stunted, with watery blood and cold dull hearts. Shall we 
lovc and care for our children (fur all children aro ours as belonging to 
our common humanity) less than for the animals and plants ? In truth 
it seems so, when we observe, as we often do, in large towns, public gardens, 
or meadows, from which the children of the poor at least, are totally ex- 
cluded, whether for the sake of a few wretched plants, or from mere 
caprice. 

To the feeling heart there is no spectacle more delightful, than that of 
healthy and happy children sporting on the grass, and at every breath anc 
every frolic, laying iu stores of health, which iu after years shall bless 
fliemselves and the city which gave them birth. There is no spectacle so 
miserable, as that of the pale, dirty, spectres of the streets, building mud- 
pies, peevish and quarrelsome, the future tenants of the hospit^s and 
gaols. As long as the children have the streets alone to play in, there is 
no hope for them. The high streets are ever dangerous, and on this 
account they are often kept at home by their parents. 

Nor is it of much use that there should be parks and gardens, outside 
the city, even though it be of moderate size. Little children can go but 
a short distance to seek their play«ground, and if it be not close at hand, 
they will cjmfine themselves to the puddles before the door. One grass 
park in tne middle of their homes, is to the children of more value 
than all the churches, monuments, or institutions of the city. 

Besides the making of these lungs to the town, the \9^idening of tbs 
itrictured streets, and the improvement of the bouses everything should 
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be done to bring the inhabitants as much as possible into the open aif 
All of us live far too mach in the house ; but the poor artizan, at his con- 
stant sedeutaryemployment, is almost entombed in it. That man is a chief 
benefactor to his species, who by shortening the working hours, by the 
discovery of means of amusement, social pleasures, or any other in- 
ducements, prevails on his fellow citizens, to spend as much of their time 
as possible in the open air. Any human being who spends his or her 
life without passing a considerable portion of each day in the open air, 
lives a life of sin. The open heavens are nature’s temple, and those wha 
do pot reverence her, she will not reverence. We should endeavour as 
much as possible to carry onr enjoyments and our pursuits, nay, as far 
as may be, our meals and our studies into the open air. 

The close domestic life for which our country is so proverbial, is much 
less healthy in this respect than that of the continent, where the inha- 
bitants of town and country often almost live in the open air, taking for 
months together, many of their meals, and most of their social pleasures 
In iU It is not the difference of climate nearly so much as the diflFerence 
of manners, which prevents us from adopting such admirable customs. 

In the present sickly state of society, especially among the poorer 
classes, the poor townsman works during the whole day, at a sedentary 
trade, wh'ch confines him to the house ; and then instead of being able to 
pass the evening in the open air, which might make amends for tfie nn** 
healthy day, he spends it either at home, in the tavern, or in some place 
of public amusement, as the theatre, whose pestilential atmosphere is 
wel* Known. 

Evening lectures and mechanics* institutes, good though they be, will 
not atone for the want of the open air. Amusements are as necessary 
for man as instruction, and form no less important a part of his real 
duty ; for without joy and hilarity, the man and the child will alike be- 
come diseased. It is a mistake too to suppose, that a taste for amuse- 
ments exists naturally, while one for information requires to bo cultivated. 
The taste for amusement and the pleasure derived from it, need constan* 
cultivation through life, both by the individual and the society, and those 
who neglect this will surely suffer. 

Nothing is more hurtful to man’s health, physical and moral, than an 
austere, serious state of mind, which cannot be amused, and is constantly 
prone to gloomy views. This serious cast of mind is one of the great 
evils in our national character, especially in the Scotch ; onr theory of 
life, favoured by the Christian religion, is a serious one ; we cannot un- 
derstand the equal beauty and truth of the laughing philosophy, and this 
has the most unhealthy effect on both mind and body. 

There is nothing in which this serious view of life operates more bane- 
folly, than in the influence it has on the mode of keeping the Sunday. 
This day is onr workman’s only holiday ; the. day in which his weary 
labours have a pause, and he has time to enjoy the fruits of his toils. On 
this day he sho^d lay in a stock of. health, happiness, and content, to 
carry him through the week, to delight him in his retrospect and prospecu 
Relwed from the necessities of his sedentary life, he should spend ^ 
SnWday entirely fn the open air— in the country, if possible, bracing lus 
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tongs and limbs by the unwonted exercise. Haying one day’s respite from 
the serious monotonous life of work, his Sunday should be devoted to 
amusement, gaiety, and hilarity, as boisterous, as free and unrestrained, 
as possible. With every hearty laugh the burden of his cares will be 
lightened, and his heart will open to tne love of his fellow creatures. In- 
stead of this, the admirable and religious manner in which the Sunday is 
spent, for the most part, on the continent, how sad and melancholy is our 
Sunday to him who has an insight into the laws of health, physical and 
moral, and an interest in the welfare of his fellow beings. 

Instead of the working classes being exhorted, and induced by evei y 
temptation of cheap and numerous railway trains, public gardens, and 
promenades, with musical bands and various social amusements, (for. it 
requires no slight inducements to prevail on a pale and sickly frame to 
make any effort for its own regeneration) to spend their whole day in the 
open country air ; they are pressed by every means into the church ser- 
vice, amusements are forbidden, and even to go out to breathe the fresh 
air, is in many parts, especially in Scotland, scarcely thought proper. lo 
the latter country, especially, all thoughts of the mind, all acts of the body 
lie under a restraint more galling to many, than even the week-day con- 
finement. The thoughts, it is said, should then be serious, the bodily de- 
portment sober and sedate. No amusements are permitted, even to sing 
or whistle is looked upon as a sacrilege. Even the little children are 
prevented from playing, and their toys lie idle. Many of those whose 
bodies have been pining in narrow rooms the whole week, and who would 
DOW, if left to nature, burst into the free air with the exuberant delight 
of school-boys, spend their day at churcli, still sedentary, still serious. 

But far more of the poor inhabitants of our large towns, do not go to 
church, as they must have excitement ; and. where do the unfortunates, 
ashamed to be seen abroad, resort to? To the tavern, where they con- 
sume nearly as much whiskey on the Sunday, as on all the rest of the 
week together. I have no hesitation in saying, that our Sunday is one of 
the chief causes of the drunkenness in our large towns, for which the 
Scotch are proverbial, and which is one of the greatest national causes of 
disease and misery. In the country, and to the hardy rustic, the evil 
effect of this day is not so manifest, but to the blighted artizau of the 
city, it is destructive. Alas ! how does the heart which has rejoiced oref 
the happy continental Sunday, sadden at the contrast ! 

But we should not only grieve at such things, but seek to enforce the 
Nverence for the natural laws, which have been neglected. We should 
earn^tly endeavour to make it clearly understood, that the moral and 
physical laws, are exactly of equal sacredness, and that to be ignorant of, 
or lo break either of them, is equally culpable. Thus we must recognise 
that it is a great sin for any man, whose bod^ from confinement during 
the week, requires fresh air and exercise, to go to church on a Sunday; 
it is no le^s a sin in those who endeavour to induce him to do so, or throw 
^bstacles ii^the path of his physical duties, in defiance of the interest* of 
jhis being. I say these things, in the deep conviction that nnles* all of ni 
icM to reverence the physical, as much as the moral interests, of ofir 
pelves and our neighbours, there is no safety for man. 
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Is the qiiestion of the air we breathe a slight matter, oi one easily 
^oiredf Is the construction and health of our large towns, and their 
<«eming populations, each indiyidual with a claim on our sympathy 
vhich cannot be over-estimated, a trivial thing, which is to be left to the 
doctors, the sanitarians, and those who busy their beads with these simple 
physical questions? A simple question truly, the false solution of which 
has entailed on ns such an infinity of evils, such a labyrinth and abyss 
of miseries, that it will require the most strenuous untiring efforts of man- 
\ ind for generations, with all the genius and self-devotion of the wisest 
•iud most persevering men, to enable us in part to escape. It will not be 
In a day, scarcely in a century, that men will recover from the contempt 
and neglect that have been shown to the body and all its requirements. 

Besides the above mentioned means for ensuring a supply of fresh air 
in a town, every precaution should be taken to prevent its contaminatioK 
by noxious elements. The most baneful and important of these in our 
large towns is the smoke, whether from private houses or from public 
works. This pollutes the air by poisonous gases, and still more by the 
small particles of coal and soot, so that the carbon enters into the very 
core of the citizens. No smoking factory should be tolerated in a large 
town ; every one should be forced to consume its own smoke. Until 
this is done, there is no safety for any of the inhabitants, but more es- 
pecially for the poorer classes, who dwell in tlie neighbourhood of these 
sooty giants, more pestilential than the dragons of old. Society should 
by common consent, enforce the consumption of the smoke, which could be 
easily accomplished, and should not rest till this be obtained. If they 
taunot afford to change these things, can they better afford to forfeit 
their own or their neighbours’ lives by them ? There is never a gain by 
that carelessness and want ot attention, which neglects the laws of health 
in their full perfection. Whenever any individual’s health or forces suffer, 
there is a dead loss in every way to society, as well as to himself, and the 
sin as well as the penalty must be shared by all. 

None of the exhalations in a town, whether from graveyards or sewers, 
are, I believe, nearly so fatal to health as smoke : altf.ough the former also, 
are often very injurious, and should be carefully guarded against. Bui 
the smoke in some towns, especially in London, is ruinous to the health 
and strength of almost every one who dwells amid it. In this town, there 
are but few public factories, and the chief part of the smoke comes from 
private houses. Until this be got rid of, every human being who lives in 
Jiimdou, will suffer more or less in health, and the whole race of its in^ 
habitants must l)e deteriorated. It nas been shown, I believe, to be per- 
fectly practicable, by conducting the smoke from the different houses ir. 
each row into a common vent, and there consuming it, to prevent any of 
these deleterious sooty particles from escaping into the air. Scarcely 
anything would be of equal value to the town as such a measure, if 
aoiversally adopted. 

Mu<'h has been done of late years to improve the ventilation of the 
houses of the rich, and of those parts of public institutions, which are set 
a^rt for thom> But how little in cither respect has been done for Ihi 
eoor ! How pestitetiiJ are the upper galleries of our theatres ! How 
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many a fever and consumption might be traced to them ! How wretched 
and unwholesome are the rooms of their own houses ! How little has 
been done to make themselves feel the sovereign importance of fresh air, 
the religion and duty which they owe to their bodies ! It is seldom that 
the women among the poorer classes in the large towns ever leave their 
houses, except on necessary errands, and when uiey thus become diseased, 
a constitutional walk is beyond the power of their medical adviser to 
obtain. 

But religion and duty form but one part of our lives, not one whit 
superior in importance to others. A life guided by principle alone or 
chiefly, is an imperfect one, and by no means the ideal of humanity, 
which with its innate demand for freedom, cannot bear to feel itself the 
slave laws, and is spoiled in its completeness and beauty by such a 
feelin-^. 

Thus there should be inducements of pleasure, happiness, and sponta- 
neous choice, to lead us along the paths of duty ; and in the matter of air 
and exercise, it is not to be expectea or desired, that man or woman should 
take them merely on principle or as a duty. They are too often prescribed 
as medicines, like the moral virtues, without means being taken to com- 
bine their benefits with the happy freedom of spontaneous choice, without 
which all medicines or duties are imperfect. 

Therefore, constant habit from early infancy, teaching us to regard 
fresh air as a necessary of life ; all manner of inducements and social 
pleasures linked with the idea of the open air, should combine with the 
recognition of our religious and dutiful relation to it, to make men eagerly 
seek after it, in every condition and circumstance of life. 

There is another great reason of the awful degradation of our poor 
townsmen. It is the separation between them and the richer classes. 
Had there been any bond of union, any connection of intimacy, of friend- 
ship, of social enjoyment ; any heart sympathy or understanding between 
them, could the unfortunate poor have got into such a wretched state? 
Had the foot of the wealthy often sought th^ streets, had it ever passed 
the threshold of the poor, and beheld the stifling squalor behind it, bad 
bis sympathies been mixed with those of his fellow-being in but an infl<« 
uitesim^ proportion of that amount whichour common humanity demands, 
could these evils have remained so ? No ; it is in great part because the 
poor have been excluded from our friendship and sympathies, because we 
are class conventionalists, and not real men, because we have no commu- 
nion with them at home or abroad, that there have arisen such miserable 
evils in their state. Neither physically nor morally, can the poor be suf- 
ficiently elevated, save by the habitual mingling among them, for mutual 
instruction and sympathy, of those who have more time and opportunity 
to cultivate their various faculties. 
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It is not yet sufficiently recognised, that the mind has its health and 
disease, exactly like the body, dependent on fixed natural laws. The 
term, mental disease, is restricted to insanity ; but it must be viewed 
in a much wider sense, comprehending every case in which a mind 
suffers by erring against any natural law. If our thoughts and our 
feelings are in harmony with truth and nature, our minds will be 
healthy and happy ; if not, they will be unhappy and diseased. Sor- 
row in the mind corresponds to pain in the body ; wherever it is found 
it is a mark of sin and disease. 

Whenever we observe, either in ourselves or in others, any grief, we 
may be certain that some evil is the cause of it. Happiness is the 
sign of moral health ; it is one grand gaol for human aspiration, just 
as physical happiness or health is in the material world. Joy and sor- 
row arc our guides to truth, showing us where we are right, and where 
wrong, in the exploration of our being. Wherever we find joy, we 
should seek the cause and follow it ; wherever sorrow, the reverse is 
our duty. 

But sorrow, in another light, may be regarded as a kind of good ; 
thus having an exact analogy with bodily disease. It is now well 
known, that the body never works for its own destruction, but con- 
stantly for its preservation ; and thus, that all disease is an effort of 
nature to regain health. 'I’hus if a man receive a bodily injury — for 
instance, a blow, inflammation or pain will follow. These conse- 
quences constitute a disease ; but still they are necessary for the res- 
toration of the part to health ; therefore they may be called a healthy 
iisease. 

In like manner let us analyse all the destructive processes of the 
most complicated forms of disease— -of cancer, consumption, &c. ; we 
will invariably find that all of them, though they are rapidly des- 
troying life, are yet used and intended by nature to save it — one of 
the most wondrous and instructive paradoxes in our being. In 
exactly the same way, sorrow, fear, and all the evil or diseaised states 
of the mind, are nature’s remedies for an injury received by it ; and in 
their most unlimited and destructive developemcrit we shall still in- 
recognise the natural and Dcce.«sary struggles for good, to 
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wnich man’s nature, physical and moral, is esFcntially bent, like 
the plant to the light. Thus we feel sorrow naturally, for any cala- 
mity which befalls us, or those we love : this sorrow is always a dis- 
ease in UB ; while it remains, we are in a state of imperfection, or sin, 
if you will. Still, without it, as in the case of the bodily inflamfha 
tion, we could not be restored to our healthy equilibrium, and thus il 
may be called a healthy disease, or a good evil. The inllammation 
was a thing heartily to be deprecated and prevented ; so was the 
sorrow. 

But the inflammation, or other bodily disease, may far overstep the 
limits necessary for the restoration of health ; the injury received may 
have been too severe, or the constitution too feeble to resist it. The 
consequences may become themselves causes of new evils, and endanger 
the safety of the whole economy. In the same way the sorrow may 
pass all healthy bounds, and become itself the main cause of disease. 
The physician is always on the watch to see that the inflammation do 
neither more nor less than is necessary to restore health, and so must 
we watch over sorrow. If it become chronic and linger in the mind, 
we must use all means to eradicate it. 

All the depressing and sorrow-causing passions and feelings are also 
diseases of the mind. Fear, jealousy, anxiety, or ennui, are all signs 
to us that there is evil somewhere, of which we must seek out the 
cause, however obscure, and remove it, before the suffering mind regain 
Hs health. Nay, more, every error in judgment, every untruth ot 
thought is, like every untruth of bodily conduct, a cause of disease. 

The mind and the body are inseparably linked togetlier, so that the 
health and happiness ol the one involves that of the other. Thus if 
the mind be diseased by any of the evil moral states, the body will 
also become diseased ; while all bodily disease equally necessitates a 
want of sanity of mind. Every imperfect moral state, at once reacts on 
the body, and if it be very intense, or long continued, the body will be 
deeply injured. Thus does our mental element play as important a 
part as any other, in the causation of physical disease, and to cure the 
/atter it is just as often requisite to apply remedies to the mental, as 
the bodily state. To do this, we must first be able to recognise what is 
mental disease, and then to treat it according to the principles oS men- 
tal health. 

But men, in general, do not recognise moral disease, they do not 
allow sorrow, fear, &c., to be diseases ; and instead of wisliing, or 
feeling it their duty, to escape from them, often hug them to their 
bosoms and glory in them. There is as yet, scarcely any defined or 
tengible moral science ; we think and feel according to the caprice or 
the hour, and when long-continued misery, arising from our ignorance 
of the laws of our mind, has involved body and soul, in ruin, we 
pride ourselves on our woes, and glory in our contempt of tbcm ! 
Truly this is carrying paradox rather too fiir. We say sorrow is good, 
for it chdfetens and elevates the mind, teaches it new lessons and syin- 
rathies, and gives it a loftiness and intensity of aspiration, which •we 
should not have ha(Uwithout it. This may be true in some cases, but 
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Although I have already spoken on this subject in the first of these 
essays, yet it appears to me to be of such vital importance, that I 
would wish to add a few farther remarks. 

By spiritualism is to bo understood the modes of thought and feel- 
ing, which seek to elevate mind above matter, and take a greater 
^pleasure in menial than in physical pursuits, and in the cultivation of 
the moral than of the physical virtues. 

Spiritualism is one of the most widely diffused of all diseased modes 
of feeling in the present day. It pervades the minds of almost all the 
educated classes in this country. If each of us, whether Christian or 
not, analyse our own thoughts and feelings, we shall find that we are 
deeply imbued with spiritualism ; ingrained into us by our earliest 
education, and by the prevailing moral atmosphere around us. All 
the educated classes instinctively prefer moral to physical excellencies, 
and aspire rather to the former than the latter. 

To be a distinguished poet or thinker, to acquire renown by literary 
merits ; to have a cultivated intellect, a warm heart, and deep sym- 
pathie.s — all of us aim at those, and regard with comparative indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt, the physical virtues of a powerful, athletic, and 
healthy frame, and the excellence in feats of bodily prowess. Little 
reverence is paid to these virtues, if possessed by any one, but all bow 
down in admiration before a man of superior mental powers. The 
lastes moreover of the great mass of the educated classes are tho- 
roughly spiritual. Literary pursuits, intellectual enjoyments, poetry, 
morality, and spiritual religion, engross their attention; but the 
physical sciences, and bodily sports and exercises, have but little 
comparative interest for them, and the equal claims of the physical 
aws of life, to their study and religious obedience, are unfelt. The 
educated daises seem to think, that athletic frames aud a keen relish 
(w bodily exorcises aLd sports, are characteristics of the poorer classes, 
and that their own peculiar province is the cultivatiou of the mind 
and not of the body. 

But there could not be a mistake more fatal to happinessoor to the 
real culture of mankind. The consequence of this has been, that the 
sets of virtues are rarely seen united in the same indiyidnal ; bnti 
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AS a guiioral rule, the pnysical virtues are found, if found at all, in 
the poor ; ana the mental ones, in the rich and educated classes. A 
strong, robust frame, is seldom seen among the men of letters, or the 
members of the learned professions. They arc for the most part, a 
;juny, degenerate race, whose bodies are too weak for tlieir over* 
worked minds. But they care little for this, unless it tells palpably 
upon their sensations in the form of indigestion, nervousness, or some 
other of the Protean evils of spiritualism. What is it to them though 
their body is weak, provided their mind is strong? They console 
themselves with boasting of the triumph ol' mind over matter, the 
vainest boast ever uttered by man ; and feel, it may be, even proud of 
their physical insignificance. 

But this is a most dangerous error. No one of our powers, either 
mental or physical, can ever be neglected with impunity. If the man 
of letters does not suffer sensibly, from his one-sided culture, and 
from the weakness of his physical frame, his unfortunate children shall 
assuredly do so. They will be born exactly so far degenerate, puny, 
and exposed to disease, as he has failed in his attention to his bodily 
powers. Unhappy are the children of the feeble spiritualist, what- 
ever renown he may have won for himself from short-sighted mortals, 
by his literary achievements. But he vvho neglects his bodily powers, 
need not hope to be truly a healthy wu-itcr or thinker. If the body is 
feeble, puny, and prone to disordered sensations, and if there be not a 
keen relish for the pleasures of the senses, such as proceeds from 
healthy and well-exercivsed bodily organs, the mind will to a certainty, 
be wanting in some of the elements which aid in forming true literary 
excellence. There will be a want of healthfulness, of serenity, of sus- 
tained vigour, of natural tastes and enjoyment of life, which are the 
characteristics of a healthy and equally-balanced mind. 

Spiritualism has weakened immensely, not only the body, but the 
mind of man, for the one cannot be enfeebled without, to an absolute 
certoitity, dragging with it the other. There is a conspicuous want ol 
not only in the bodily, but the mental character of our age. 
'ibis has been fostered of late years by the long continuance of peace ; 
whose numerous advantages have been, in some measure, counter- 
balanced by this great evil. 

In former times, physical courage and manly vigour were considered 
excellences inferior to none; but war having, until recently, been 
almost unknown among us, there was little scope or estimation for 
these virtues. Hence the world has been gradually sinking more and 
more Into spiritualism, under the enervating influences of a spiritual 
religion. We have been losing our healthy relish for bodily exercises 
and enjoyments ; setting up intellectual, at the expence of corporeal 
pleasures ; and despising and neglecting our bodily powers, until our 
manliness and vigour have been tainted at the core. Let any one com- 
pare the educated classes among us at present, with what they were in 
the timeff of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or with some of the hardy 
peasantry in the p/’esent day, and he will see the immense difference 
w pbyslca] virtue. Let us walk through the crowded streets oToor 
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large towns and observe the pale faces, spare and puny frames of those 
we meet, and we shall form some estimate of the a'^ul state of physical 
degeneracy in which we live. Scarcely shall we see a single one, man or 
woman, whose physical state is not a disgrace, and a profound grief, to 
our humanity. 

But it is not in the outward appearance alone, and in the want of 
manly strength, and nervous energy, that we see this degeneracy, it is in 
the wide-spread prevalence of the doseases of debility. Chief among these 
Stands consumption ; the terrible destroyer of our race, by whose hand 
one sixth of our population perishes, and from whose baneful influence 
but few families among us wholly escape. Consumption is the sure aud_ 
unerring sign of physical degeneracy, an<l the enfeeblemeut of the physi- 
cal powers, and (liis ago is pre-eminently to be called “the consumptive 
age ' of ilie world. The disease never wa#so prevalent as it is at present, 
aud one of its most certain and prolific causes is spiritualism. Do vve 
think that any one of us,, whatever be his mental merits, can allow his 
physical strength to decline, can leave his bodily powers uncultivated, 
without becoming degraded aud imperfect, and without paying the sure 
penalty ? Will nature spare either him or his children for neglecting 
the one part of his being, whatever lie may accomplish by the culture of 
the other? No ; she demauds that an equal and impartial attention be 
paid to all the faculties, mid that an equd interest be taken in physical 
as in spiritual culture. There is scarcely one of us of the educated 
classes, whose physical state is not a disgrace to hiin. Poor, weak, di- 
minutive, thin, pale, puny, dyspeptic beings we arc, unwortliy of the 
name of a man^ whatever learning or mental attainments wo may possess. 
We may dazzle our fellow-men by those one-sided accomplishments, wo 
may win their short-sighted praise ; but we shall not cheat nature, nor 
reap ought but her punishment for us and our children. 

nTieii our day of physical affliction comes, as come it certainly will, bo 
svory cue who m gleets his body, when the retributive hand is laid heavily 
3u ourselves or our children, then shall wo feel the vanity and delusive- 
ness ot our preference for one set of our faculties above the other. 

It is true that the average length of life, is gradually increasing, but I 
feci convinced that this is accompanied by a compensatory diminution of 
health aud strength in the human frame. The longer average of life is 
produced, I believe, chiefly by our increased knowledge of the nurture of 
children, ami the substitution- of long wasting chronic diseases, for the 
short and fatal epidemic of small pox, fever and ague, dysentery &c., 
as well as the ravages of wars, which were formerly so prevalent. It is 
also favoured by the increase of the preventive, compared with the posi- 
tive, check to population (as advocated by Mr. Malthus, whose views will 
be considered subsequently,) by which means an individual may refraiu 
front roproducina his species, and thus hdp to raise tbe average of life, at 
the expense of losing his snare of offspring, together witli other evils here- 
after to be mentioned. In less eivili&ed countries a large prc^)urtion of 
children die, from the general ignorance of the mode of rearing these 
teniler beings ; while in our times, when the importance of fresh air, 
avoidance of undue exposure, &c., are better recognised, the rate of iufaiil 
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mortality has greatly decreased, and delicate children are kept alive tiU 
the time of puberty or thereabouts, then to perish by consumption. This 
difference in. the mortality of delicate children, tells greatly on the ave- 
rage of human life, but comparatively little on human happiness. So 
does the substitution of slow chronic mi. erable diseases for short and de- 
cisive ones. 

The diseases of debility are the prevalent and characteristic ones of the 
present age. Consumption, dyspepsia, and nervous weakness are uni- 
versally diffused through our country, but were comparatively little 
known, more especially the two last, among our ancestors. They were 
decimated at intervals by terrible acute epidemifs, such as small pox-, 
ague, scurvy, &c., whioii have now become almost extinct, owing to the 
splendid discoveries of nuMical science. 

We surpass them also greatly, in prolonging the lives of invalids, and 
in our general medical treatment. In less civilised communities, as 
among the lower anmials, any one who falls into bad health has compa- 
ratively little chance of recovery, as he is eiihor iieglect(‘d or badly 
treated. But can it be ^aid, that we have really gained by the substitu- 
tion of these miserable diseases of debility, some of which may indeed 
permit a man to drag on a life in death, till a great ago, but poison all 
bis enjoyment ? 

It is a common, and I believe a very true remark, that our constitu- 
tions are not nearly so strong as those of our forefathers ; and while that 
18 the case, let us not bca-t of the long* r average of life. A long life, if 
sad, is hartlly preferable to a short and vigorous one.. The longer average 
of life, like other marks ot apparent progress, is a vanity and a delusion 
and helps to blind us to our actual state of physical degradation. 

The mind as well as the body has degenerated in manly vigour under 
the influence of spiritualism. A morbid effeminacy pervades all our 
moral atmosphere. There is a want of healthy enjoyment of life, as 
must always be the case when the natural pleasures of the senses 
arc disparaged, a want of self-reliance, of manly vigour, and courage, in 
the mental character of all of us. Thousands among us are so muc h 
oppressed with shyness and the want of self-confidence, tnat it Iooks as 
if we felt almost ashamed of living at all. 

There is a pervading timidity in declaring our real convictions on the 
most important matters, especially on religion and on sexual love, whicli 
are, as far as open and candid discussion is^concerned, almost interdicted 
subjects among us. A sort of doleful spiritual whine meets our ear on 
every side, as if man, the mightiest and most glorious of all the mani- 
festations of nature, existed only on sufferance, and were loo vile to 
deserve anything but sorrow and humiliation. The fear of the opinions 
of others is one of the most prevalent of all feeiings in our society; a 
feeling which is more destructive than almost any otJier, to sincerity au(^ 
manliness of character. We are afraid of departing one step fro)n tin 
beaten traqj: of conventionalism, for fear of incurring the odium of out 
neighbours. How unlike is tliis to the manliness and self-reliance 
those, who have dared death and torture rather than disguise th^ii 
principles ! 

Bow different is the morbid state of sorrow, self- abasement irreso* 
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lution» despoudoacy, or despair, which we observe so proiniuenlly in our 
modern poets and writers, from the manly vigour, heaJthfulness, and 
enjoyment of life, which is so delightful in the authors af the Klizabetlian 
age. There are certainly many other causes than spiritualism, which 
have helped to work this change ; the great social dillieul ties, which are 
only of late years coming to be adequately recognised, are enough to load 
the hearts of each of us with sorrow, if not despair ; but besides these, a 
great part of the mental morbidity is caused by spiritualism, which blights 
all healthy enjoyment of life, and weakens the miud with the body. 

The spiritual religion which is dominant among us, by its threats of 
endless punishment, and its constant inculcation of the weak and efle- 
mioating qualities of humility and resignation, has broken in a great 
degree the spirit of man. No man can seriously entertain the belief in 
endless punishment, without his whole nature being demoralised, and 
without being cowed into a state of fear as to his own and his neighbour’s 
actions, incompatible with manly dignity and freedom. Humility and 
resignation are, it is true, often desirable virtues, but neither they nor any 
other concidvable modes of feeling, can be always termed good, and to 
inculcate them in a wholesale way is to do infinite mischief. To bo con- 
stantly urging them upon those who are already broken in spirit from 
shyuessi, want of self-reliance, energy, and the power of actively enjoying 
life, (which are just the prevailing defects in our characters at present), 
is exactly like the old system of repeated bleeding and purgation, now 
happily abandoned by medicine, by which the whole energy of the con- 
stitution was gradually exhausted. What is wanted in mind as well as 
in body at present, is not piety nor tenderness, nor humility, nor spiritual 
fervour ; but self-reliance, manly energy, and an active enjoyment of 
life ; in a word, health. 

Health of body and mind, should be the chief aim of mankind, not 
pietism or spiritualism, or any other one-sided ideal, which our imperfect 
religions have set up ; all blessings are comprehended in health, for it is not 
obtainable except by a well-regulated conduct of all our faculties of body 
and mind alike. Where there is not an active and keen enjoyment of life 
fti all its different parts, where there is not happiness, there cannot bp 
health ; and where there is not health there cannot be virtue. It is ab<* 
iolutely impossible for either body or mind to be truly healthy and well- 
balanced, when the chief attention is paid to one set of faculties, and the 
i^ers are comparatively neglected. This great truth has been completely 
disregarded in our theories of life, and the consequences have been most 
iisastrous to all of us. 

However powerfully spiritualism has operated in degrading man, it has 
far more degraded woman. The physical virtues are scarcely thought to 
belong to her province at all : strength, vigour, courage, and activity, are 
not considered feminine virtues, but, if possible, rather detract from 
woman's peculiar charms in the eye of spiritualism. Hence the physical 
character of women, is, os a general rule, degraded to the last degree ; 
poor, weak, nervous, delicate beings, who can scarcely walk ftalf-a-mile, 
whose muscles are unstrung, and whose nerves are full of weakness and 
Irritability. 

Compare the ladles in onr ball-rooms* or the women in our streets, witb 
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ihe strong healthy country girl, or with the women ot Kuben*s picturesi, 
and their awful inferiority in physical virtue will be seen. Not only to 
her own health and happiness is the physical degeneracy of woman de* 
iructivo, but to our whole race. The strenii^th and bodily power of woman, 
l^rejust asin ’ispensahle to theheiuth and strensrth of mankind, as ihal 
of man, for the vigour of the child depends as much on the mother as on 
the father. It is a folly to desire to see powerful and athletic men, 
without desiring to see the same virtues in woman ; such a division of 
the virtues is absolutely impossible. 

Tiie mind of woman is as much enfeebled as her body, by spiritualism 
A vigorous relish for sensual pleasures, an energetic study of the sciences, 
and especially of the physical ones, is thought unwomanly, and the sex is 
limited to a narrow range of thought and feeling, which cripples the 
mental power. 

It is in vain to hope that a mind will be powerful, if certain .subjects are 
forbidden to it^; if death and the evil side of nature are hidden, as they 
are at present from woman. Such interdictions prevent any true power 
or freedom of thought and feeling ; for who cares to study nature, if they 
are only allowed to advance a short distance, and if all the subjects 
necessary to give completeness to their views, are shot from them as from 
children? In the emotions, as well as in intellect, woman is bound in 
tlieeffeminatinp^bonds ofspiritualism. Love, tenderness, and humility, are 
thought to bo the special female virtues; and the qualities of self-reliance, 
energy, and mental intrepidity, are rather discouraged than otherwise, by 
those who wish to keep up the unfortunate state of dependence, in which 
woman exists at present. Hence the character of woman is full of weak- 
ness and irresolution, fear of theopinion ofotliers, and hysterical emotions, 
which are diametrically opposed to health and strength of mind. Woman 
Is, as a general rule, dwarfed in body and mind, by her one-sided and narrow 
spiritual culture. 

Spiritualism has not only prevented us from taking an equal ’nterest 
tn the physical sciences, and attending equally to our physical culture; 
it has also blighted the progress of moral science. This is shown not only 
by the narrow and erroneous views of mental health and disease, and 
their treatment, of whicli mention has already been inade ; but also by 
the existing state of mental and psychological science. 

The spiritual moralists have ever maintained, that there is a complete 
and fundamental diflerence between the mind of man and those of the 
inferior animals ; so that no true comparison could be iristituted between 
them. But this is an enormous error, and has stood in the way of all 
philosophical acquaintance with the human mind. The truth is, that 
there is not, and cannot be, by one single iota, a greater difference be- 
tween the mind of man and the minds of the lower animals, than there 
is between his body and theirs. Every conceivable shade of mental diff- 
erence must be accompanied by an exactly equal difference in the shape 
and subst^ce of the brain ; and the brain of man must differ exactly in 
the same degree, not one atom more or less, from the inferior brains, as 
his mind from the inferior minds. Now until the body of man was com- 
pared, minutely and porscveringly, with that of the lower animals, down 
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to the Tory humblest, it is well recognised that we did not understand H 
at all, that we had no true and philosophical knowledge of it. Professor 
Owen refuses to give the name of “ Anatomy ” at all to the mere dis- 
section of the human body ; that, be says, is merely “ anthropotomy,* 
while “anatomy” is a term merited only by the whole comparatire 
science. 

But exactly on the same principles, we must recognise, that there is at 
present no true science of “Mind,” at all ; we have no real “ Psycho- 
logy;’* we have merely an anthropo-psychology. There has never yet 
lived a man, who deserved the name of a moralist ; there have merely 
been humanity-moralists. 

A true knowledge of man s spiritual and moral nature is to be obtained 
only ill the same way as that of his body, namely, by the comparative 
Bxaminaiion of the minds of ail living beings, and by tracing our facul- 
ties upwards from their simplest expression in the humblest animals, to 
their most complex state in man. Until this be done in mind, as it has 
been done in the body, there can be no real “ mental science,” and we must 
continue, as we are at present, in the dark, as to the meaning and origin 
of our faculties. The science of Comparative Psychology, though it has 
yet scarcely an existence, opposed as it has been by our narrow concep- 
tions of tlie human mind, will ultimately be recognised as equally indes- 
pensablc with comparative anatomy, in order to attain to a true know- 
ledge of man. * 

The morbid ideas of spiritualism arc well seen in the little reverence 
that is paid to the bodily appetites. It is by no means thought a great 
merit to have a good appetite for food : nay, many people, especially 
effeminate ladies, are rather iishamed of it, and abstemiousness is often 
practiced as an evidence of rchnement and spirituality. A keen relish for 
the pleasures of eating, is thought coarse and unbecoming, especially in 
women ; the ati^ention, it is thought, should rather be directed to in- 
tellectual enjoymenfs, and the mind, as little as possible, occupied with 
the pleasures of the senses. But these are most dangerous and destructive 
errors. The truth is,' that a good appetite is one of the greatest virtues 
cither man or woman can possess, and is one of the things of which, fai 
from being ashamed, they have most reason to be proud. It is one ol 
the best of all signs and tests of htialth, and of a well-spent physical life. 

No one who has not a keen appetite is de serving of the name of a good 
man or woman ; and the individual who allows his appetite to languish 
or to be habitually feeble, is equally reprehensible with him, who permits 
his feelings oflovc or truth to become blunted. 

The vigour of our bodily appetites is the test and the invaluable safe- 
guard of our virtue, if we attend to it ; by the keenness of our appetites 
we shall know whether our physical life is a true and healthy one ; but if 
we neglect them, disease and destruction are certain sooner or later to make 
ns repent it. A good appetite for food is just as great a virtue, and just as 
much to be a dm red wherever it is seen, as an ardent love and Just 
appreciation of truth and beauty. The same principle appliei^' to all the 
•ther physical appetites. By these tests, it can be seen how exceedingly 
unhealthy, or in other words, sinful, are the lives of the great majority it 
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tdMe of os who lire in towns, and work constantly at sedentary occnpa- 
tionB. Our appetite languishes, and is rarely strong ; and this should be 
taken as the unerring sign that the powers of life and virtue are growing 
feebler, and those of death and evil gaining the ascendancy. 

When the appetite is habitually feeble, consumption, or the other dis- 
eases of debility, will to an absolute certainty, be induced, cither in the 
individuals self or in his posterity, if the same want of physical virtue 
continue in them. 

The great physical problem is to endeavour to secure to all human 
beings, the essentials of life in abundance ; and in the purest form. Air, 
water, food, healthy exercise for all the organs &c., to procure for every 
human being the power of enjoying these in their greatest purity should 
be our steadfast and religious aim — an aim as lofty and as difficult as 
any ever proposed by man, and to be zealously aspired after, not only by 
the physician and the sanitary reformer, but by every man and woman 
among us, as comprehending the most important essentials of virtue. If 
we cannot habitually breathe pure air, eat abundantly of wholesome food, 
and obtain healthy and sufficient exercise for our various organs and 
faculties, let us not deceive ourselves ; it is absolutely impossible that we 
can live virtuous lives. Pure air and wholesome food are just as indis- 
pensable necessaries of virtue, happiness, or true religion, as any con- 
ceivable moral qualities. This has never yet been sufficiently attendC' 
to ; for mankind have not become generally aware of the exactly equal du 
they owe to their body and mind. 

All our tastes and mc^es of judgment are more or less perverted and 
©fTeminated by spiritualism. As an instance of this, the prevailing 
opinions with regard to beauty may be taken. To have delicately cut 
features, a prettily turned figure, neat little feet and hands, and a sweet 
and amiable expression, are considered the chief beauties in a woman. 
But health and strength are in general scarcely at all considered. Now 
the truth is, that without these fundamental qualities, there cannot be 
real beauty. Health is the very first essential of beauty ; and permanent 
health, continuing for many generations, cannot possibly exist without 
great physical strength, for the active exercise and natural life which en- 
sure the one, ensure the other also. Elegance in shape and form arc 
something, and are sufficient in a lifeless object to constitute beauty, but 
In a living being health is a far more fundamentally important quality 
Strength, power, and activity , are also among the most essential of all 
parts of beauty, in woman as well as in man. Without strength, which 
is to be obtained only by the active and regular exercise of the body in 
out-of-door pursuits, health cannot long continue, and will soon decay, if 
not in one generation, then in the next ; and without health the beauty 
even of form and expression will soon disappear. 

We hear little tiny delicate girls, who have perhaps a prettily chi- 
jel led face, and an iuterestirig pallor of complexion, called beautiful ; 
^ut the tr^ly instructed eye can see in them but mournful proofs of 
Physical degeneracy of our age. Height of stature, and weight of 
not produced by fat, but by healthy and powerful mueoular do* 
™*P®®ent, are in woman as well as man, a great part of true \mxk%f : 
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in large towns, the stature always becomes diminutive under the infla* 
anoe of a smoky and confined atmosphere, and the want of exercise; 
and hence the stunted, pale, and puny appearance of the inhabitants of 
London, and others of our large towns. Let us never be deceived into 
confounding the symptoms of delicacy and imperfect nutrition, which 
we see among them, with true beauty. Let us not regard the tiny 
waist, the little impotent feet and hands, the delicate complexion, 
even though they belong to our own selves, or to those we love most 
dearly, as really beautiful ; such a judgment confounds all principles 
of good and evil. True beauty cannot possibly exist among those who 
have lived constantly amid the smoke of a large town. The golden 
rule in the cultivation of beauty should be, seek first health and strength^ 
a powerful frame, and a healthily cultivated mind, and all the rest 
shall be added unto you. 

In man, physical beauty is looked down upon, and intellect is 
thought his peculiar province. This is an admirable instance of the 
false and short-sighted judgments of spiritualism. A man who culti- 
vates his personal appearance, and takes a pride in bis athletic and 
handsome figure is called a coxcomb; while the puny delicate man of 
letters, who exults in his mental superiority, and the feeble care-worn 
clergyman, who boasts of the triumph of mind over matter, are thought 
to have a noble ^ and excusable pride. In truth, physical beauty is 
exactly as important and de.sirablc in man as in woman, and is just 
ts much to be cultivated and admired in the one sex as in the other. 
The attention and reverence for physical beauty, is one of the best 
safeguards of health and manly vigour. Beauty of face and figure is 
only to be maintained, and perpetuated to coming generations, by ex- 
ercise of our bodily powers, and is one of the best signs of a well- 
spent physical life. A powerful and a handsome frame is just as valu- 
able as a power! ul and beautiful mind. From the want o! attention 
to their personal beauty and to the culture of their bodies, we see 
men becoming slovenly and ungraceful, thin pale and sallow from 
wasting their looks and their health over the midnight lamp ; we see 
their hair dropping out prematurely, their faces getting ploughed bj 
the wrinkles of thought and care before their time, their teeth decay- 
ing and dropping out under the influence of a failing digestion, their 
noses filthy with snuff; their figures, which might have been manly, 
powerful, and agile, becoming weak, stooping, and exhausted, ae if a 
breath could blow them over. Where is a woman to find in these 
learned scare-crows the glowing realisation of her youthful dreams 
of love ? A lady said to me a short time ago, “ What can be the 
reason that men are so dreadfully ugly ? I was looking round the 
lecture-room the other night, and positively I scarcely saw a single 
handsome face. The most of them were very plain and vulgar, and 
very many, especially the elderly men, had such distorted and mis- 
shapen faces, that it was painful to look at them. We don’t see this 
in the lower animals, we don’t see in them that perversion of features, 
those bloated, wizened, and unhealthy countenances, with all the 
features out of proportion, which we see in men. What can it bo that 
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makes men often so very ngly ?•** In truth the great want of physical 
beaaty and manly strength and elegance of frame, which is so wide-spread 
among us, and which is so blighting to the romance of love, is as dis- 
tressing and as deeply to be deplored as the prevalence of moral evil, ot 
which in fact it is the outward and visible type* No qualities of mind 
can make up for this sinful and miserable neglect of the body. 

The unnatural practice of shaving, has tended most powerfully to in* 
crease this disregard of physical beauty in man. It has done so, by ii 
reality destroying man's b^uty. The peculiar beauty of the male conn 
tenance consists very much in its contrast with the female one, by thi 
possession of those hairy appendages which impart to it a dignity and 
manliness. The beard is peculiarly a sexual distinction, it only appears 
at puberty, and is intimately connected with — in fact, is the outward 
expression of sexual maturity, of that which distinguishes the man from 
the woman and the boy. To cut it off is to effeminate the male face, 
and has a greater effect than is generally supposed in weakening the 
sexual feelings between man and woman, which are powerfully awakened 
oy contrast. It is thus a part of those effeminating and debilitating 
iniluences on the sexual feelings, which have so much degraded the vigor 
and manliness of all of us, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter. It 
lueus the natural ideal of maulv beauty, and that admirable contraai 
oetween the two sexes, by which each acts as a foil to the otner, and the 
peculiar sexual characteristics of each, are duly symbolised and called 
forth. 

It is not by spiritual, but by physical reformation, that mankind can 
at present be chiefly benefited. Even were the views of our moral 
teachers with regard to the moral virtues correct; even though mental 
h^th were substituted as the object of men’s aims, instead of the 
diseased spiritualism, which is now inculcated, comparatively little 
could be done at present by any moral training. It is physical and 
not spiritual religion, of which we are at present most urgently in need. 
More could be done in a few years by due attention to the physical 
virtues, than in a century by moral exhortations, however pure and 
exalted; for the physical virtues are those which have been far the 
most neglected, and stand far the most in need of attention. The 
moral virtues themselves are to be promoted at present chiefly through 
the physical ones, for in the present awful state of physical degradation 
in which we live, it is a vanity to ima^ne that high moral excellence 
“an prevail. Therefore, the social sanitary movements, together with 
he earnest culture of tiie bodily powers by eveiy one of us, are at 
nt the most important means to elevate mankind. 

^ > should not be contented with a low standard of physical elevation. 

We should make it our religious aim, that every one of us, man, woman, 
and child, should possess a large, powerful, vigorous frame, whose blooming 
1^1 th shall set consumption and the other diseases of debility at defiance 
^ach man and woman should take exactly as much pride in the cultiva 
ion of the VKiily, as of the mental virtues, feeling deeply the grand truth 
hat the interests of our race an just as much boimd up in the promotira 
of the one as of the other. * 




t^ART U. 

SEXUAL RELIGION. 

REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPEMENl' 


The subject of the following essays- namely, the nature aud laws of 
the sexual organs, with their diseases, and the allied evils of poverty 
and bard work, is, it appears to me, by far the most important of all 
subjects for our consideration iu the present day. There is nothing 
unfortunately, which has been so much neglected, and on wnich such 
wide-sp»’ead ignorance p'^'^vails ; and yet I feel convinced, that there is 
no subject so deeply affecting the interests of man. From the mystery 
and secrecy in which sexual matters have been involved, and from the 
consequent want of due attention to them, the whole of our moral and 
social philosophy has been rendered unsound at the core, and the pro- 
gress of our race has been blighted. 

Before entering upon the diseases of the sexual organs, which arise 
as all diseases do, from our disobedience to the natural laws, and 
ui)on the associated evils of poverty, I shall give a short sketch of 
these organs and of the function of reproduction. 

I entreat the reader* s attention to this, not only from the surpassing 
Jiterest of the subject, but because some knowledge of the nature of 
"he sexual organs is necessary to follow the subsequent descriptions 
their diseases. There is no part of physiology which is less under- 
stood bj^the generality of mankind, and yet there is not one of deeper 
interest, and which more urgently dcmanils the attention of us all. 

Beproduction has been, and still is, viewed as a mysterious aiid*in« 
iomprebensihle suldect, with which none but soientiftc men sbouhf 
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are capable of Imng independentlf and reproducing the wnule. TIm 
individual life of the human egg in the womb, is considered idi sacred as 
tiiat of the adult ; and to cause its abortion, when it is no bigger than 
a nut-shell, is deemed murder. Now, why should not the same name of 
“ individual ’* be given to every fragment of a leaf, which is capable of 
living alone ? And why sbonld not a tree be called a huge oollection of 
individuals, instead of a single individual ? Profetisor Owen and many ol 
the first scientific men do so regard it. But it must always be remembered 
that there is a great difference between an individual produced by gem- 
mation and one produced by true generation. 

The individuals produced by gemmation, such as the Polyps, or the 
buds or bulbels of a plant, are not really homologous (or essentially cor- 
responding) with an individual such as man, who is produced by an act 
of generation, but are rather comnarable to the differeut parts of his 
body, which are produced by a process traiy resembling that of gemma, 
tion, namely, the subdivision and continuous growth of cells. Gemmation 
is only a form of nutrition, (the processes by which the body is nou- 
rished and maintained), and like it, exhausts instead of renewing the 
germinal capacity. Each little cell in our body, may be called an indi- 
vidual, and we may be termed a congeries of individuals, nearly in the 
same way as each bud and leaf of a tree may be so styled ; each little cell 
in us lives a life of its own, and the chief difference between it and .he 
leaf-bud is, that it cannot exist if separated from the rest of the frame 
nor re-produce the whole. Dr. Carpenter proposes to call all indi- 
viduals produced by gemmation, Zooids (or apparent beings), and to 
restrict the term Zoon (or true being) to the collective produt^t of one 
generative act. llius it would need both the Medusa and the Polyp to 
form one true being, analogous to a perfect plant or animal ; and the potato 
with all its buds and all their descendants till the germinal capacity is 
exhausted, should be regarded as forming only one complete individnal. 
It is generally in the presence and absence of the sexual organs, that the 
two zooids, proceeding from the same stock, principally differ. One of the 
thief purposes of the alternation of forms seems to be the dispersion of 
the species of plant or animal ; and thus the zooid which contains the 
lexual organs, and produces eggs, consists frequently of little more than 
these organs, furnished with locomotive appendages. 

In investigating any organ or function, the usual, and the best way to 
proceed, is to follow it upwards through the scale of being ; for the sim- 
plest and most comprehensible form is found in the humblest organism, 
and after becoming acquainted with that, it is comparatively loss difficult 
to unravel the mysteries of complex scructures. Indeed it is utterly 
hopeless and iui possible to comprehend a being like man, either physically 
or mentally, without comparing him with all other living beings, and 
without tracing upwards his organs and his faculties, from Uieir simplest 
condition, as it appears in the lowest plants and animals. When we do 
10 compare him, we are struck by the fact, that the e^sentials^f life, and 
the essential nature of all the organs and functions, are the same throughout 
aU the chain of being, and that it is only in the aeceMoria that tbS in- 
finite variety which we observe, exists. 
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Tills is well seen in the function of generation. The generative act is 
essentially the same in the very humblest plant as in man. It consists 
in the reunion of the contents of two cells. A cell is a very minute body, 
Invisible to the naked eye, with a thin transparent wall, containing va- 
rious substances. It generally contains a nitclem^ a small dot form^ by 
a collection of granules, and in this the chief powers of the cell generally 
seem to be centred. It seems to be the point of attraction to the mat- 
ters which the cell absorbs, and to be prominently engaged in the produc- 
tion of new cells and other vital operations. Cel?s propagate in several 
ways, sometimes by subdividing into two, each of which again subdivides 
into two more, and so on till a large mass is produced, just like fission in 
the lowest plants and animals , sometimes by giving birth to new cells 
in their interior , which are liberated by the bursting of the parent &c. 
The cell feeds by absorbing nourishment through its walls ; and it is from 
the transformation of cells that almost all the living tissues — the muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels &c., are built up. 

Now, the very simplest being consists of a single cell, which is not 
usually found alone, but in masses produced by these processes of mul- 
tiplication ; each single cell however, being capable of living independently. 
Each cell performs all the essential vital functions fur itself. It feeds 
and it reproduces by itself. In them, the simplest form of generation, 
or as it is here called conjugation^ is seen. In this process one of these 
cells approaches close to another, and then they burst, aud their contents 
are mingled together, and from the mass so formed, new cells arise, which 
give birtu to an immense progeny by the ordinary processes of cell-growth. 
In this process there is no apparent distinction of sexes, both cells seeming 
to take a similar part in the generative act. Conjugation has been best 
studied in the zyqnema^ one of the Algae. This little plant consists 
simply of a filament of cells, united end to end in a single row. Two of 
these filaments approach each other and stick together, and then the 
intervening walls burst, and the whole of the contents of one filament 
are emptied into the other. This shows that here there is some sexual 
distinction between the two sets of cells. 

Now this intermingling of the contents of two microscopic cells is the 
real essence of the generative act throughout the whole chain of being, 
and is exactly the same in man as in the humblest plant. The difference 
is only in the accessories. In the more complex organisms the function 
of generation is not exorcised by every cell, but is confined to a certain 
set of cells, specially set apart for the purpose, and elaborated by speciaii 
organs. There are also complex organs developed in both sexes for effec- 
ting the union of these cells ; and in proportion as mind becomes developed 
in ascending the scale of being, more and more complicated emotions and 
ideas are interwoven with the generative act. But all these are access- 
sories, and the most impassioned enthusiasm and exaltation of love has 
for its essential object to effect the union of two microscopic cells, and 
thus continue the race. In this we see an example of the invariable law 
of developement, namely, the jyrogreu from the general to the special. The 
#mpl^t forms of generation are the most general, they are common* to 
lUl living beings, and os it were include the subsequent accessory devoi* 
^meuts, as the little egg potentially iuolades the future adult. 
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In the Mosses and Ferns these accessories of generation are considerably 
more complex. In these plants we find two sets of organs, essentially 
corresponding to the male and female sexual organs of animals. These 
organs in ferns are found on the pro-embryo, which is inonoeciousy that 
is to say, possesses both the male and the female sexual organs in the same 
plant. The male organs are called arUheridia^ and correspond to the anther 
of a flowering plant and to the testicle of an animal. They consist of 
large parent cells, each of which gives birth to a number of smaller cells 
inside it, and in every one of these secondary cells there is a small spiral 
filament, furnished with long ciUa or hair-like bodies, by whose constant 
vibrations it is moved rapidly about. These spiral filaments are called 
phytozoaires^ and are analogous to the spermatozooids, which exist in the 
semen of animals, and which they greatly resemble in appearance. The 
female organs are called pistillidia^ and correspond to the pistil in flow- 
ering plants and to the ovary in animals. In them lie the germ«cells, 
corresponding to the ovules of flowering plants and the eggs of animals* 
The phytozoaires, which are let loose by the bursting of the cells which 
enclose them, penetrate to the germ-cell and conjugate with it just as 
the cells of the zygnema do with each other. By the intermixture of the 
contents of these two cells, which tal^es place by transudation through 
their walls while they are conjugating, a fertile germ is produced, which 
grows up into the fern. 

In Phanerogamous^ or flowering plants, the sexual organs are found 
in the flower. They consist of the anthers^ containing the pollen^ and 
the ovary containing the ovuUt. In the anthers the pollen grains, or 
sperm cells, are produced. These are elaborated by a complex process, 
as is always the case with important secretions. Two or throe genera- 
fious of cells, produced one within ;he other, are needed to elaborate 
suflSciently the little pollen grain, which corresponds to the phyto- 
zoaire of the ferns and to the spermatozooid of animals, being the male 
conjugating cell. It has two coats like other cells, the outer of which 
is hard, and has several little pores in it, while the inner one is 
very delicate. The ovule, or germ cell, on the other hand, is pro- 
duct in the ovary. It corresponds with the egg or female con- 
jugating cell of animals. Conjugation takes place between the sperm 
and germ ctdl as follows. The pollen, set free by the bursting ot 
the anther, falls upon the stigma, or end of the pistil, which is covered 
by a viscid secretion. By this the pollen swells, and then its inner coat 
is protruded through the small pores in the outer one, and insinuates it*^ 
self downwards in the shape of a long tube, among the loose tissue of the 
style, till it reaches the ovary. There it impinges upon the germ cell, 
and thus conjugation is effected, ar^d their contents mingled, just as was 
done by the self-moving filaments of the Fern. By the mixture of the 
contents of the pollen cell, and the germ cell, a fertile seed is prod ured, 
from which springs the plant. 

In animals, while the essential nature of the generative act remains 
jwt the same as in plants, the accessories gradually rise in complexity* 
fixeept in the very lowest animals, there are special organs set apart for 
ti|>roduction, and these produce tne sperm and germ cells, sptrm^ 
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mmouu and the eggs. The spenn cells are elaborated in organs, called 
ieaHcUs ; which are generally composed of long and delicate tubes. In 
these tubes, the parent cells of the sperm are envolved, which contain . 
self-moving microscopic bodies called spermatozooids. These are quite 
analogous to the phytozoaires, and are found throughout the whole an* 
imal kingdom, with the exception of the very lowest species. They have 
the form of a lengthened filament with a little oval head and a long and 
very delicate tall. By this tail, which is in constant motion, they are 
propelled amid the viscid fluid, in which they float, and ^hich is called 
the liquor sminis^ or seminal liquid. They were long thought to be 
animals from their peculiar movements, but are now recognised to have 
no claim to that title. The movements, like those of the phytozoaires, 
are owing to mechanical causes, and help to bring the spermatoozoids 
into proximity with the egg. These little bodies are the active 
agents in impregnation, the immediate fathers of us all ; they find their way 
to the neighbourhood of the egg, and conjugate with it, thus producing 
a fertile germ. They are discharged from their parent cells by the 
bursting of the latter, and are then conveyed by the duct leading from 
the testicle into the urethral canal, whence they are poured into the fe- 
male organs, in the act of copulation. They retain their fertilising 
power for but a short time after their discharge in warm-blooded ani- 
mals, namely, birds and mammals. In birds, their movements cease 
in a quarter of an hour after their discharge. In the cold-blooded ver- 
tebrate animals, — namely, reptiles and fishes, and in the invertebrata, 
they can live much longer, and remain active for days and even 
months in the female organs, fertilising several crops of eggs in suc- 
cession. 

The germ cells or eggs are produced in organs called ovaries. These in 
many animals are exce^ingly like the testicles, being tubular and vesicular 
glands. So they are in the human embryo, for our organs, in their gradual 
developeinent in the womb, pass through stages similar to those which re- 
main permanent in the lower animals. Among all adult vertebrated ani- 
mals, including woman, the ovaries are solid bodies, composed of dense 
fibrous tissue, in which the germ cells or eggs lie imbedded. Each egg is 
enclosed in a parent cell or ovisac^ called the graafian vesicle, and con- 
sists of a yolk sac, with a little cell called the germinal vesicle, amid the 
Volk. The egg of some animals, for instancy of the fowl, is very large, 
but the egg of woman, and of all the mammalia, is so small as not to be 
visible to the naked eye. The size varies according to the degree of de- 
velopement the embryo is to reach at the expense of the egg alone ; for ii 
is on the yolk of the egg that all embryoes are first nourished. The 
egg on quitting the ovary, before fecundation, consists only of the yolk sac 
with its contents ; in its passage down the oviduct it often receives, as in 
the fowl, a covering of edhumen or white, and a shell. 

The means which nature adopts to effect the union of these sperm ano 

f rerm cells, are very various throughout the animal kingdom. In the 
owest animals .onsciousness and volition are scarcely at* all awakened, 
a7id their actions seem merely of an automatic kind. In them them it 
r<*obably no more sexual feeling, nor sexual effort, than in i^ts. Many 
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It called the mava^ and it is bounded by the two labia o >ips. la tin 
aaterior part of the rulva is a small erectile organ, analogous in Ibm 
and structure to a diminutive penis, differing however in not being perfo- 
rated by a canal. It is called the and it highly sensitive like the 

glans penis. It is probably the chief organ of sexual enjovmcnt. 

At the posterior part of the vulva is the opening into the vagina^ the 
passage which leads up to the mouth of the womb, and into which the 
penis is introduced in coition. The vagina is about four inches long, and 
is very distensible, so as to admit the passage through it of so large a 
body as the child. It is membranous, and surrounded by bands of mus- 
cular fibres, which form a sphincter or closing muscle, which constricts 
the orifice of the vagina, where it joins the external genital fissure. In 
the virgin, before connectioB has taken place, there is generally a fold of 
membrane which stretches across the mouth of the vagina, leaving how- 
ever space for the passage of the menstrual discharge. This is called 
the hymen or maidenhead, and was formerly sought for as a test of vir- 
ginity, as it is generally ruptured in the first sexual connection, but it is 
now no longer depended upon. The pain felt in the first intercourse is 
caused by the rupture of this membrane, and the forcfble dilatation of 
the vagina. 

The vagina lead^ up to the utenu or womb, whicn jpens into it at its 
upper and anterior side, about three inches from the orifice of the 
vagina. The womb, that most important and wonderful organ, the first 
cradle of the human race, is, when unimpregnated, a small flattened pear- 
shaped body, about 3^ or 4 inches long, and 24 broad, whose broad end if 
uppermost, while its lower end rests on the vagina. It is a hollow mus- 
cle like the heart, and like it, is composed of involuntary muscular fibre, 
whose actions are not dependent on the will. 

The upper and broadened part of the womb is called the body^ and the 
lower, which is narrower, is the cervix or neck. 

Ihe cervix is the part which rests on tiie vagina, and in the middle of 
it is a smali opening, leading into the womb, called the os uteri or mouth 
of the womb. It is so narrow as only to admit a small sound. The 
womb contains two little cavities, one of them in the body, the other in 
the neck. They can hold about equal quantities of fluid, namely, about 
nine or ten drops. Between them there is a narrow passage called the 
os irUenium or internal month. 

There are considerable anatomical differences between the body and 
the neck of the womb. The body is of a low vitality, consisting of mus- 
cular tissue, closely welted together, and with very few blood-vessels ; its 
cavity also has a very imperfect and rudimentary mucous membrane. 
The neck, on the other hand, has a higher vitality, it is much bettei 
supplied with blood-vessels, and its cavity, which is called the cervieo* 
is lined by a thick mucous membrane, studded with numerous: 
secreting follicles. Hence the neck is much more liable to inflammatory 
disease uian the body, and hence also, it is rare that inflammation spreads 
either to the substance, or to the mucous membrane of the latter, thongk 
when it does so, it is exceedingly chronic and obstinate, like all in 
fiannnations in tissues of low vitality 
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tbe ovarieSf whkhf like the testes in the male, are the most essential 
ef all the generatire organs, as they prepare the germs, which the others 
only senre to bring together and foster in their growth, are two small 
bodies, In size and shape like an almond, which are attached by mem- 
branous folds, called the uterine ligamenUy to either side of the womb. 
Towards each of them a very minute tube, called the/af2c^ta» tube or 
oviduct, proceeds from the cavity of the uterus. 

The fallopian tubes are not united to the ovaries, but are provided 
with a bell-shaped mouth, which erects itself and clasps the ovary, wbeo 
an egg is about to be discharged. 

The inside of the vulva and vagina is lined by a mucous membrane, 
which secretes, like similar membranes in other parts, a oolonrless 
fluid, serving to lubricate the passage. 

The femsue sexual organs lie between the bladder in front, and the 
rectum or lower portion of the intestines behind. The urethra or urinary 
canal, is very short and wide in the female, not being more than two 
inches in length. It opens into the vulva, immediately in front of the 
orifice of the vagina. Behind the t^alva, and separated from it by a space 
about an inch and a half in length, which receives the name of the per- 
ineum, is the anus or opening of the intestine, which runs up behind the 
wall of the vagina. Ine uterus and ovariea lie between the bladder and 
the rectum in the middle of th^elvis, (which is the lower part of the 
skeleton of the trunk, and is formed by the union of the haunch»bones 
and others) . The knowledge of these relations between so important 
organs, and the intimate nervous connection which exists between them, 
explain why in pregnancy, or in diseases when the womb alters in size 
the contiguous organs may be disturbed in (heir functions. 

The generative organs in both sexes are the last in the body to arrive 
at maturity. They arc quite immature at birth, and it is not till the 
epoch of puberty, that they become fully developed. Puberty consists 
essentially, in the ripening of the sperm and germ cells. It takes 
place in the male arabout the fifteenth or sixteenth year, and it is 
only then that the seminal fluid begins to be elaborated by the tesll- 
cles, and that the young man bewmes capable of reproducing his 
species. Other changes accompany this maturation of (he sporm cells. 
A larger supply of blood and nervous influence is sent to the sexual 
organs, and they grow rapidly, and hair appears about them. The 
larynx also becomes wider, and the voice dee^r and rougher, and fresh 
rigour and energy pervade the frame. The sexual desires are also 
awakened, and become very powerful ; while involuntary emissions of 
the seminal fluid with erections of the penis occur at times during 
sleep, showing the maturity of the sexual system. 

In woman, puberty occurs in our country, generally between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. In hot climates it is one or two years 
earlier, and in cold ones later. It consists in the maturation of the 
reproductive organs. An increased supply of blood and nervous in- 
flueuce is sent to these organs, so that they rapidly acquire their fhll 
developement, and begin to exercise, aa in the male, a most poweiAil 
' 1 over the rest pf the conetitntion, physical and moral All 

V 
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the sexual organs, iogolher with the breasts, increase in else, and hidr 
grows upon them. When the organs are fully developed and the eggs 
are ripe, there commences that wondrous chain of periodical actions, 
known under the name of menstruation or ovulation (the monthly 
ing of eggs). At intervals, generally of four weeks, sometimes of k 
few- days more or less, one egg, or in some instances more than one, is 
ripened and discharged from the ovary. This is accompanied by a 
periodical flow of blood to all the sexual organs, so that the ovaries 
become red and turgid, and the vagina and vulva have a dark red hue 
instead of their usual pink one. At the same time blood is discharged 
from the cavity of the womb, and escapes from the external genital 
lissure in drops. This is called the menstrual discharge, or the cata^ 
menia (in ordinary parlance, “ the courses ” or “ monthly illness **) and 
lo^.ts for from three to five days, amouiitiug to about as many ounces. 

Menstruation in woman corresponds exactly with the period of heat 
m female animals, and difiers only in the imessential particular, that 
in woman there is an external sanguineous discharge. In all, the 
essence of the process is the periodical flow of blood to the sexual 
organs, and the maturation and Bijoutancoi^s discharge of eggs from 
the ovaries. 

This theory of mem'truation— namely, that i. is connected with the 
spontaneous discharge of eggs^ is one of tlm most recent and most impor- 
tant discoveries in physiology. Formerly, it was believed, that eggs 
were discharged from the ovaries only in consequence of sexual inter- 
course, and subsequent to fecundation, but now it is well ascertained 
that such is not the case. It was M. llaciborski who tirst discovered 
the fact of the spontaneous discharge of eggs, quite independently of 
any intercourse with the male, and who showed clearly that impreg- 
nation does not take place before but after the egg quits the ovary, and 
while it is in the oviduct, liis theory has been corroborated by many 
subsequent observers, and is now received by the great majority of 
scientific men. ^ 

The egg escapes from the ovary by the bursting of its ovisac or pa- 
rent cell, and falls into the bell-shaped mouth of the fallopian tube, 
which, during the menstrual period, applies itself to the ovary and 
embraces it tightly. It is in this tube that fecundation takes place, if 
there have been previous sexual intercourse. If not, the egg passes 
slowly down through the fallopian tube into the cavity of the womb, 
where it continues to live, and to be capable of impregnation for a few 
iluys, then dies, and is discharged from the external passages. If 
fruitful intercourse have taken place, the seminal fluid, shed in the 
vagina, enters the mouth of the womb, and penetrates into its cavity, 
aided partly by the movements of the spermatozooids, partly by the 
action of little hair-like cilia, with which the mucous lining of the cer- 
vical canal is covered. It then mounts into the fallopian tubes, and 
there meets with the egg on its descent. The spermatozooid conjugates 
With the egg, just as the two reproductive cells do in the humblest 
plant, and by this union a new human being is produced. It is worthy 

remark, that the essential part the generative act, uamelyf the 
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meeting of the sperm and germ cells, is as totally unaccompanied by 
eonaciousness or volition on our part, as it is in the lowest links ol 
the diain of being. In us also, generation is truly an automatic pro- 
eess. 

The fecundated egg now enters the cavity of the womb, and procecdp 
to develope itself into the future human being. The mouth of the 
womb becomes sealed up by a tenacious mucus, secreted by neighbour* * 
Ing glands, and the womb gradually enlarges, as the foetus or embiyC 
becomes developed within it. For its developement the powers of the 
mother's economy conspire ; a connection is effected between the blood- 
vessels of the foetus and of the parent, a plentiful supply of blood is 
sent to the womb, and the monthly discharge is suppressed. Thus 
from the blood of the mother the embryo is uourislud and grows apace, 
and the womo also grows to an enormous size, so that at the end of 
pregnancy the little pear-shaped body has, without any thinning of 
its walls, become a huge globular mass, upwards of a foot long, and 
eight or nine inches broad, within which lies the infant, floatii \2 in a 
liquid, whose soft and yielding volume protects its tender liraos, as 
well as its mother, from injury. After nine calendar months have 
expired, the womb, which is a large hollow muscle, begins sponta 
neously to contract, and expel its contents, the vagina and vulva be- 
coming at the same time relaxed and loose, so as to permit the pas 
eage of the child through theih. The womb's coutractions, which take 
place at regular intervals of from five to twenty minutes, or there 
abouts, (gradually increasing in power and frequency,) and occasion, 
together with the dilatation of the passages, the pains of labour, pro * 
verbially so excruciating, first dilate the mouth of the womb, and 
then gradually force down the child, head-foremost, through the 
vagina and vulva into the world, which extraordinary distension is 
performed without any harm to the child or rupture of the maternal 
tissues. Having expelled the child, and shortly afterwards the pla- 
centa, or after-birth, (the mass of blood-vessels by which the embryo 
drew its nourishment from the blood of the mother), the womb con- 
tracts into a hard ball, and in a few days has returned almost com- 
pletely to its original size. These extraordinary developements and 
actions are peculiar to the womb alone among muscles, and are with- 
tut a parallel in the human frame. 

The physiological explanation of the venereal act is the following. 
At the stimulus of a sexual desire, the only true and healthy stimulus, 
the blood rushes into the erectile tissue of which the penis is 
composed^ and thu? it becomes capable of penetrating into the 
vagina. Its erection is aided by the contraction of muscles at 
its base. The sensitive ner^s on the surface of the glans, gradually 
loused by friction to a state of intense excitement, transmit this to 
the brain and spinal chord, which by a reflex action iause spasmodic 
and rhythmical contractions of muscles, which comptf ess the seminal 
vesicles, and expel the seminal fluid with considerable force througli 
the qjaculatory ducts and the urethra into the vagina of the femala, 
Lei it 1^ carefully obeeryed with regard to the perfection of this 
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ly scientific obseirers in watching the derelopemental proeeises in the 
^mbryoes of a rast rariety of plants and animals, and in endeaTonring te 
gain a knowledge of the wondrous plan on which nature builds up the fab* 
rks of the animated world. An immense number of the most interesting 
facts hare thus been ascertained, and scTcral roost important laws dedu* 
ced from them , but the subject is wide and deep as nature, and much 
remains to be done before the relations between the rarious plienomena 
are clearly perceived, and the plan of organic structure satisfactorily 
made out. 

Probably the most impoKant law of developenient yet distcovered is 
that which was first clearly enunciated by V’^ou Baer, ** that develope 
ment always proceeds from tltc general to the special.'' By this, is meant 
chat the earlier stages of any embryo are always the more general, that 
iS, common to a greater number of living beings, and that by each suc- 
cessive stage of developement, it becomes more speci.^lizcd, and gradually 
proceeds through less and less general types of structure, till, at last, it 
ends in the individual. This will be better understood by an illustra- 
tion. The human embryo is at first exactly like all other enibryoes, and 
like the simplest form of a living being ; namely, it is a simple micros- 
copic cell. All living beings commence with this, and there is no dis- 
tinguishable difference between the germ of the humblest plant and o| 
man. Tliis, then, is the most general form of life. As yet, it is imposst< 
ble to say whether the embryo is an animal or a vegetable. Sdou, how 
ever, the tperial marks of animality appar. hut it is impossible to say, t 
wliich great class of animals the embryo 1 h longs, a.s it contains cliarac 
ten, which Arc g^wral in all. Gradually, ho wt rer, and by successir 
stages, it becomes apparent that the animal is verU'brated, next that i 
is a mammal, and afterwards that it i.s of the hutu.in species. th< 

sex becomes apparent along with the pf'culiar and spiecial character; 
which distinguisli one individual from aJ) others. In this, we see an ex- 
emplification of the great law of progress from the general to the special, 
which law comprGlieiid.s every fact yet known. The teieiniftc classific&tiou 
of plants and animals proceeds in the same way from the general to the 
special. One great type of structure for instance, is found to be general 
throughout a large division of the animal kingdom : the laodihcatinuB 
of that type are formed according to less general types ; and thus we 
proceed through a series of less and less general, or more and more 
special types, till' we get to the species and individual. Thus are formed 
the kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, orders, families, genera, and species of the 
botanist and zoologist; nay more, it is exceedingly probable, as Dr. 
Carpenter says, that the whole scale of being from tbe simple cellular 
plant, up to man, has been developed in tbe course uf myriads of ages, 
according to the very same law, as that which presides over the deve- 
lopcment of any single being. The organisms wliich first originated 
on the surface of the earth were probably those of the most ^noral 
form ; and every plant and animal has successively arisen in strict ac- 
cordance with this great principle of gradual progress from the more 
general to the more sp^ial. 

From this account it will be Been that the enibryoes of all bdlogp 
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inwitUy resemble each other daring some part of their neTelopamemi 
hoirerer unlike the adults may be ; 4Uid that a man is not more dk* 
eimilar to the humblest plant, than he is to his own self when eoa* 
mencing life. Those animals are most nearly related to each othdr, 
whose derelopement proceeds furthest in the same direction, and thoia 
are most widely separated, which soonest direrge from each other in their 
dcrelopement. The fact that the powers of nature are sufficient to pro- 
duce a human being from a single cell, make it more comprehensible to ns, 
how they may of t&mselres hare sufficed iu the lapse of ages to derelopo 
the great chain of animated existence. In truth, the derelopement of man 
in the womb, is just an epitome of the derelopement of the whole liring 
world ; be^nning in a single cell, and ending in the wondrous perfection 
•f humanity. It is the key, could we but rightly understand it, to the 
whole natural history of the origin and succession of life upon our planet. 
Nature here as it were repeats in miniature, and in the space of a few 
months, those grand erolutions and derelopements, which it cost her 
millions of ages to accomplish. 

Another great law of organic structure is the unify of type. By this 
is meant that a number of beings are formed upon the same fundamental 
plan, and hare the same essential organs differing only in their relaiiro 
derelopement. In the animal kingdom there are four great plans of 
structure, on each of which a large class of animals is built. These 
are the Radiate, the Molluscous, the Articulate, and the Vertebrate plans. 
All the animals constructed on any one of these, and more especially on 
the highest or rertebrate plan, are strictly comparable with each other. 
Thus all rertebrated animals are formed according to the same archetype 
or ideal plan, and all of them hare essentially the same organs, altbougb 
an organ which is largely dereloped in one animal may be merely ru£- 
mentary in another. A rertebrated animal howerer is not in the same 
way comparable with a radiate or articulate one, for their plans of struc« 
ture are widely different. Still, a rery close and remarkable connection 
exists between the rery lowest members of the rertebrate class, and the 
other classes, namely the molluscous and articulate ones. This is shown 
m the extraordinary little fish called the Amphioxus, whose peculiar or- 
ganisation was only lately pointed out. It is the lowest of all known 
rertebrate animals, and approaches in many respects rery nearly to the 
lowest forms of the other classes. This is one instance of the general 
and instructire fact, that it is the hipest members of the rarioui groups 
of liring beings, which resemble each other, and not the highest of an 
inferior clasM and the lowest of the one abore it, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. 

Horeorer, all animals and all plants are comparable together in their 
larliest embryonic stages, and therefore there is doubtless some much 
more general plan of structure, which includes all liring beings, could 
we but understand it. Newton, when reflecting on the wonders of ani- 
mated nature, said, ** I cannot doubt that the structure of animals Is 
goremed by princioles of similar uniformity with that of the rest of the 
ni^rse.** 

Tlie rerte^ie type to which man belongs is oommon to four daiMi ef 
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•aliill0« namdy fishes, reptiles, birds, and tnammaU. These are all 
Cormed on the same plan, and possess essentially Yhe same organs, and 
the mat difference we see in their shapes, arises from the wonderfnl way 
to iraich the same parts are modified in difierent animals to suit special 
yorposes. Thus the wing of a bat is essentially the same as the hand of 
a man ; the only difference being that the hones are developed in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and connected together hy a membrane adapted for 

a Hie vertabrate type exists in its lowest and most general form 
es, and gi*odually reaches its highest and most specialised one in 
man. The human embryo iu the womb passes through an auaiogoiu 
series of stages. It presents the characters successively of the embryonio 
fish, reptile, and bird, and all its organs successively pass through tran- 
sitory stages, which remain permanent in these inferior animals, and 
thus gradually reach their final highly specialised and complex form. 

In this adherence to a fixed type, and to immutable laws, we see the 
signs of the workings of nature, which are so different from those of 
man. All the works of man, or of any voluntary* being, are directed to 
the accomplishment of some design, and we are constantly imputing the 
same designs to the works of nature. But this is a groat error, 
works of nature are produced by unconscious agencies, which do not 
operate from design, but from necessary .adherence to fixed laws. Iludi- 
ments of organs appear sometimes in the embryo and then fade away 
again ; and parts often remain through life in a rudimentary etate, and 
without subserving any purpose in the economy, but merely showing the 
fixity of the laws of development, and the necessary adherence to one 
type. Thus it is not from <lesign that wo are endowal with any of our 
organs, but from necessity ; tlio eye was not given to us in order that we 
might see with it, but we see with our eye, because it bas been developed 
in us, in obedience to the resistless lawo of progressive evolution. 

The first processes of the dovelopement of the liuman being, are as 
follows. The microscopic egg, it has been s.'iid, contains a minote yolk, 
and a little cell in its centre called the germinal vesicle. When ripe, this 
germinal vesicle b(>comes filled with young cells in its interior, then 
bursts, prior to fecundation ; and if tlie egg be then impregnated, devel- 
opement begins in one of th^e liberated young cells. It multiplies itself 
by splitting into two, and these two into four, and so on, just as the 
simplest pTaut or animal does. Each of the cells so produced draws 
round it a part of the yolk, which becomes invested with another cell- 
wall, and thus a mt^berry mass of cells is formed, each having a share of 
the germinal capacity. The spermatic power, derived from the union of 
the contents of the sperroatozooid and the egg, is shared among all the 
cells which spring from the one first fecundated, and by this power the 
sells are enabled to transform themselves into the various organs of the 
body and to develope the faculties of the mind, it is a great law of 
developement, discovered by Professor Schwann, that all the tissues 
and organs in the body commence in celU, just in the same way as the 
entire organism, Mature never forms any tissue, whether a muscle, a 
vessel, OT a nerve, direetly by the aggregation of molecules, but she fitst 
HMikes a cell and this cell is transformea into the iissuo, AO our otgano 
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originate in masses of cells, which an the most general form of Utng 
tissue, and their gradual detelopement takes place by the itpsetof trans- 
formation of these cells. When once a cell has been transformed into i 
tissue, it loses its power of undergoing further derelopement, and henef 
the phenomena of gemmation in 'Uie Tower organisms arise from the faett 
that a number of the original germinal cells which are endowed with the 
spermatic influence, remain untransformed within them. Thus the buds 
of a plant are produced from the central pith, which consists of nntrans* 
/orm^ cells, and^the Polyp buds spring from germinal cells, wf^ick. remain 
untransfonj^pd within the body of tlie parent. The more cellular a plant 
or an a^j^ai is, the greater in general is its power of propagating by 
gemir for the germinal capacity of the cells is not exhausted by 
t/L' ti^sformatioD . 

The generative organs are in all animals the last to attain their fall 
derelopement. In man they, like the other parts of the body, paw 
through states resembling the permanent forms of the genital oroans in 
the lower vertebrate animals, and gradually rise through the uh, the 
reptile, and the bird, to the mammal, and ultimately to the human type. 
For a long time the external organs of generation in the embryo are so 
alike in both sexes, that they are undistinguishable ; their form is gtiwral 
to both male and female, but gradually the Varactors ofthesexea 
Are produced. It is from the persistence of this embiyonic similarity 
that the malformation called htmaphredUism^ is sometimes occasioned* 
Developeroent is arrested at a certain stage, by some cause or other, and 
the external genitals continue to present the characters of both sex^ 
Several very curious cases of such liermaphroditisp have taken place, in 
which the individuals have passed their lives, married, and been received 
in society, as belonging to a diflerent sex from their true one ; and ^ 
mistake has in some cases been discovered only on minute investigatios 
after death. Other cases have occurred, where even the most scientifie 
men were totally unable to come to a conclusion as to the sex of the in- 
dividual, from the appearance of the external genital organs during life. 
These cases, in which there is merely an arrest of developeroent in the 
external organs, are called spurious hermaphrodHim ; but it is doubted whe* 
ther there ever was a case of true hermaphroditism, namely, where the 
essential generative organs, the testicles and ovaries, were fully developed 
in the same individual, aud both sperm and germ cells product as is the 
ca.s6 in hermaphrodite animals, as the oyster or snail, or in monoeciouf 
plants. 

But a theory has lately been proposed, and received by many of 
the profoundest anatomists, that in truth all living beings, including 
man, are hermaphrodite. This deeply interesting view is supported by 
many facts in U>a animated world, and seems consistent with the fund- 
amental unity of type. We have seen that in the lowest plants the:;e 
seems to be no distinction of sex between the conjugating cells. Both ol 
ahem seem to have the same reproductive properties, and to combine in 
themselves the sperm and germ power. On ascending the scale we find 
wery many plants and animals possessing both sets of sexual organs, 
eem. of tnem self-fertilising and others not. In the snail, botb eels of 
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irgaai an fully derelo^ bat a doable lezoal ooiig;M it neoeiiary te 
impregnate the eggt. Now in the higher animalit inclnding man, there 
ii great eridence to show that each indiridual is really hennaphrodite, 
ana possesses both sets of organs, and the only difference in this respccf 
between them and the snail is, that one set of organs remains rudi« 
mentary and nndet eloped in each sex. Man has the male organs follj 
developed and the female ones in a rudimentary state, and vice versa^ 
Thus, tba clitoris in the female is in reality the male penis. In the em« 
bryo the two organs are so alike, as not to be distin^ishable ; bat the 
dcvelopement of the clitoris is arrested at an early stage, so that it remains 
small and imperforate, while the penis increases in size, and is closed 
beneath so as to form the urinary canal. In like manner the womb is 
represented in man by a minute cavity called the sinus pocularis in the 
prostate gland, &c. Thus, according to this view, the difference of sex is 
rather apparent than essential, and all of us are truly hermaphrodite 
beings. 

Before taking leave of the interesting subjects of generation and de« 
velopcment, some singular reflcctious arise on consider iug these wontiroos 
phenomena. 

We eaU each human being a distinct indiTidual, because he has been 
produced by an act of generation, nnd lives independently. Butin truth 
we are not distinct individuals. Each of us is formed of a part of his 
two parents, a part which is indeed separated from them, but which once 
was included in their individuality. Hence we are merely a part of our 
parents, largely developed, and existing independently ; and therefore, a 
man who has given birth to children, does not wholly die at death, but a 
part of him survives in his offspring. In this way, man is in a manner 
immortal on this earth. Children of the same families are in reality 
parts of the same parental organisms; allied to each other something 
tike the different buds on a tree, or different polyps on a compound polyp 
stock, except that they spring from two instead of one parental orga- 
nism, and the connection between them has been cut at an early stage. 

But the whole human family, whether they are descended from a sin- 
gle pair of first parents, or from many, are so connected together by in- 
termarriage, that in reality they form one great cousauguineous whole. 
The progenitors of all of us have at some time or other formed parts of tlie 
same body. Thus, maukiod may be termed one great composite indivi- 
dual, instead of a collection of iudividuals, nearly in the same way as the 
compound polyp. We form an organism, whose earlier parts are dead, 
and whose life is ever renewed afresh to Uie latest posterity by the re- 
union of certain of its component parts. 

Following the same train of thought further, it may be said that we 
ve in the same way, though more remotely, connected with all other 
living beings, and form with them one great individual ; if it be true, 
as everything loads us to believe, that we hare been developed in con- 
tiunation with them. This great unity of life should serve to bind ui 
more closely to our fellow men and to all living things, and to increase 
the heartfelt sympathy between the different races and individai^ el 
mankind. However widely separated by time and circumstanoes, msM6> 
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u» f6atity all parts of the same being, and onr mierestt are indissolabtf 
voten together. It is as impossible for one class of human beings to he 
wretehad without ultimately affecting the happiness of all the rest, as lot 
one organ of the body to be long diseased wWiout inrolTing the others. 

Another interesting reflection connected with the subject of genera* 
tion is, that every child must include in itself the mingled qualities of its 
two parents. Neither parent furnishes alone, the embryo, as was atone 
time believed, but both together, by the union of the sperm and germ 
cells. Therefore the child is just midway between the parents, and can 
possess no quality which did not exist in them. Tlie qualities of the pa* 
rent, both mental and bodily, are blended together in the child so as to 
form a third being. The parental characters may indeed be disguised, 
AS the properties of oxygen and hydrogen are, when they combine to 
foiiu water; but .still they must be there, and it is most interesting U 
traw them. 

By an analytic comparison of the child with its two parents, we may 
gain an insight into the law s, just as definite and fixed as those of che- 
mistry, or any other part of nature, neeordiug to which two sets of qual»« 
ties of mind and body are blended together, .so as to form a third. If 
we possess any prominent gift of mind or body, the seeds of it niu.st have 
existed in our parents ; and wlun-h^r we inherit a good or a bad con- 
stitution, and a liealthy or a delicate mind, depends entirely on them, 
subject of course to the modifying influence of circumstances. It is 
eommonly and vaguely said, that such a child is like its parenta and such 
another unlike ; hut the truth is, that every child is the mingled essence 
of its two parents, and must, if we look deep enough, be a thorough re- 
presentation of them. The laws of hereditary transmission, and of the 
commixture of parental properties in the child, are as yet little undet* 
stood, but are a most important province for investigation. 

Neither is it yet known what decides the sex ; what are the causes 
which nroduce at one time a male, and at anotlier a female. Some in- 
teresting experiments on this subject have been made on plauts, (and 
here, as elsewhere, it is only by studying the problem in the lowest organ- 
isms, and so reducing it to its simplest expression, that we can hope to 
solve it) and it has been shown that in some monoecious flowers, male 
organs alone are produced, if they be subjected to an excessive heat with 
little light ; and female ones alone, if these conditions be reversed* I^t 
with regard to the decision of the sex in the human being, nothing cer- 
tain has been discovered. 

Having thus given a short sketch of the phemonena of generation and 
developement, 1 proceed to that which 1 l^lieve to be by far the most 
important of all subjects, in the present state of the world, namely, the 
diswes of the generative organs, viewed in connection with the evUs of 
ooverty and haiS work. I shall give a short description of these diseases, 
and endeaTonr to trace them along with poverty to their great primary 
source. 

It U in vain to treat of disease as a separate subject in the manner gen* 
irally pnrsned ; almost all prevalent diseases dep^d primarily oir 
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freat cause operating widely tOronghont our society, and onless they are 
firaoed to this, and means be taken to remore it, they cannot possibly be 
remedied or prerented. There is not a better instance of this than the 
sexual diseases. These are inseparably bound np, as will appear here* 
after, with other great social miseries ; and thus the researchei of medi- 
cine are so thoroughly interwoven with those of political econoniy, that 
neither science can lead to any good result without the other. 

It is from the want of perception of the dependence of these, and many 
other diseases, on deeply rooted aedal diffienhies and errors, that so little 
has yet been done to prevent them. It is from studying disease as a se- 
parate entity, and not tracing its causes far enough back, by wliich its 
dependency on the great socifl embarrassments, and its inseparable col- 
nection with other fields of inquiry would be seen, that the efforts o' 
medicine are so frequently frustrate. It is not by endeavouring to curar 
individuals merely that human health can be advanced ; if the mam- 
spring of the disease remain hidden and unattended to, individuals may 
Indeed be cored, bnt an endless snecestion of new diseases will constauUw 
arise so that the health of the raee on the whole will make ae advaace 
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It if deeply to be fegrelied, that mankind are in general to little 
qnainted wieh the laws of bodily health, and the penalties or rewards 
conseqnent on their obserrance. in the young world, it was long the 
custom to leare the care of men's spiritnal welfare in the hands of a 
ceitain cl^s, and it is only after progressive reformations, that we can 
clearly see how Tain it is for us to trust to another, in matters where our 
own knowledge and judgment are required. 

The case is the same now-a-days with roan's bodily welfare ; he is too 
pre>occupied by other pursuits, to pay attention to this, and delirert 
himself over in health and sickness to the guidance of chance or Uii 
physician, a passive unreasoning instrument. 

And yet but little reflection is needed to show ns, that in this, as well 
as in spiritual and moral matters, our own knowledge and independent 
judgment are required at every step in life; that if we have not as full 
a knowledge of the body and of the paths to physical health and disease, 
as of the mind and the phenomena of its virtues and vices, our life is the 
sport of chance, and our brightest hopes are all liable to end in disan* 
pointment and misery ; that no m9htal culture or moral excellence will 
avail us, if we are borne to ihe ground by bodily disease. ‘i*he laws of 
our body will not be neglected ; ttiey demand our attention, and woe to 
him who oflfeods against them. 

Shall wc then, like our ancestors, be content to remain as children, on 
matters of such infinite importance? It is said, that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, but truly none at all is still more dangerous, and 
far more unpardonable. Deeply convinced as I am, that there is no 
safety for man, till the laws that re«pilate our bodily health and disease 
be as well known to all, as any of toe other most widely-spread branches 
of knowledge, I shall endeavour in this essav to give a short sketch of a 
class cf diseases, perhaps more fatal at present to the health and hap- 
niness of our race than any other, and uso from their peculiar nature, 
tf possible, less understood by the world at large. 

It is of the diseases of the genital organs tlmt I shall speak, to which 
man and woman are most liaole in the years that follow puberty. This 
is probably at the present day the most dangerous period of life, with 
the exeeption of the first year or two of existence ; net so much b^anst 
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More die in it, but boeanie the foundation of many chronie lingering di« 
leaies is then laid, which may embitter all the rest of life*i cap. 

The great danger of the period arises from the fact of the genital 
organs, these mighty powers for the happiness or misery of each indi- 
▼Moal, then coming first into play ; and from the lamentable ignorance 
in which youth, and indeed the whole of society, is plunged, as to the laws 
of these organs. There is no subject at present on which such a dense 
clood of ignorance, prejndice, and erery imperfect and degrading feeling 
fies brooding, as upon the genital organs, and their whole nature and 
duties. To raise this reil of obscurity and shame, which degrades the 
sexual part of man, and to strive to show, by the lights which modern 
research has thrown upon it, the simple and beautiful natural laws to 
which it is subjected, like other parts of the economy, shall be my en« 
deavour in this essay. It is not sufficient that all men should b^me 
acquainted with the laws of health, as has been so admirably dwelt upon 
in some late popular works on physiology ; it is necessary also that we 
should be acauaintod with the history of dinease ; for it is as important 
that we should be aware of the penalty for breaking a law, as of the 
reward for obeying it. 

The great causes of the deplorable ignorance and prejudice which pro* 
vail on sexual subjects arc, first, the erroneous moral views which ai^ 
entertained regarding them ; and, secondly, the ideas of mystery and 
shame which are attached to them, and which must be completely over* 
come throughout society, before wo be rescued from the innumerable evils 
that overwhelm mankind at present from their diseases. Mystery 
always causes ignorance, which is of itself sin, and the parent of sin , 
and therefore every one of us should seek entirely to rid ourselves of such 
feelings on sexual subjects, and to view that part of uature, like all others, 
with the calm and revereutial spirit that the pursuit of truth de* 
mods. 


PUBERTY IN THE MALE. 

• 

This period, wlttcfi generally occurs about the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
k accompanied by important changes in the economy, connected with 
the developement of the genital or reproductive organs. Were anatomy 
ud physiology as well Known as the comparatively unimportant dead 
languages, it would be unnecessary to explain to any one, with a liberal 
education, the nature of these changes. They consist mainly, as has 
boon already mentioned, in the production of a new secretion, called the 
seminal fluid, by the testicles, and the simultaneous growth of the gene« 
ratiTe organs, and increase of strength and manliness in the whole 
frame* ^ With this new bodily developement, come the fresh and po^wer* 
fhl feelings of sexual love^ and the young man is impelled to new energy 
af thought and action. 

|l is at thk tima that the senses, and that part of our ntiore, which 
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hate been unhappily in the habit of regarding ai a soft of eiave ct 
rebel against the otner mental facultiee, demand their free aoope ; and 
if thoBo animal passions be unheeded^ or unreasonably repreesed, 
whole organism is liable to become diseased. This is the season for 
routhfol gaiety, and the amusements in which the two sexes toin in 
friendly intercourse ; for passionate love with all its hopes and fears, 
delights and griefs ; in short for that part of our experience, which we 
are meant to draw more from the exercise of the passions, than from 
rejection. The man who redeets is a depraved animal,” said Kousseau ; 
and the paradox, however exaggerated, is too often applicable to the 
youth of our time, prematurely enfeebled by care and thought. For 
our country is sadly deficient in those amusements so necessary for the 
health and happiness of youth ; too frequently the free and joyous com- 
munion which should prevail between the two sexes, is overawed by the 
asceticism of our morality, and shrinks into morbid shyness and bash- 
fulness, rendering distasteful the most agreeable society. How con- 
stantly do we see young people, poring over books till they become mere 
thinking machines ; or so intensely spiritual, that it would seem they 
nad escaped from their bodies ; or with natural tastes so perverted, that 
they become at last almost incapable of vigorous manly love ! lliese 
evils arise from mistaken ideas of their duties to themselves and to their 
neighbours, from ignorance of the great sexual laws, which 1 shall now 
endeavour to the bkt of my knowledge to explain. 


LAWS OF THE SEXUAL ORGANS. 

One physiological law of supreme importance and universal application 
in our constitution is, that every several member must, in order to be 
vigorous and healthy, have a due amount of exercise, and that of the 
normal kind. Thus the eye must have light, the limbs motion, the 
intellect reficctiou, and our appetites and passions their normal grati- 
fication, else will they infallibly becogie enfeebled and diseased. Either 
excessive or deficient exercise is injurious ; and in order to have a well- 
balanced bodily constitution, (just a* much our honor and our duty, as 
a well-balanced mind), we must obey this law. The generative organs 
are subject to t as wdl as every other, and hence we shall see the duty 
and necessity of their having due exercise from the time of their ma- 
turity, which takes place at puberty, till that of their decline. If this 
be neglected, they will be enfeebled, and although in some coses, when 
ether parts of the system take on a vicarious action for the unexeiciied 
genital organs, acfx>rding to another admirable physiologioal law ; in 
other words, though, by directing the mind to other tboughts and pur- 
suits, and strengthening the frame by exercise (according to the a^ice 
so often given bv physicians to the youth of both sexes, whose health is 
gulTering from their uiigratified sexual appetites)^ though thus in some 
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j iiealth and rigour may apparently be retained, yet it u compara* 

dvely rarely, and only in rery favourable circumBtances, that this will 
) the caBC ; and even in these, I do not consider the health perfect, 
hero one organ or passion acts vicariously for another, and has thereby 
louble work to do, 1 feel convinced, that when wc have a far higher 
standard of health than passes current in the present sickly state of out 
vociely, such deviations from it will not be permitted. 

If on the other hand, the genital organs be excessively exercised, they 
(fill in like manner become enfeebled ; just as the excessive iudulgeuce 
ind dwellir.g on the feeling of love, detracts from the beauty of the 
noral character ; as is eiemplihed in some amatory poets, and in the 
lis&ipatcd pleasure hunters, who sacrifice all the rest of their nature to 
his one passion. 

Further, if the mode of their exercise be not the normal one, the cou- 
^queuccs will bo still worse, for nature allows no departure from her 
plan with impunity. By the most bcaniitul and delicate adjust me nt. 
the has so united our health and happiucss to the natural and normal 
node of sexual gratification, that we cannot depart in the least from 
it without beiug injured. This, every one will understand to bo the case 
in the injurious habits of self-pollution; but it is not so generally uu- 
lerstood, that even in sexual intercourse, the more intense and genuine 
IS the passion felt, the more will its gratification stimulate and elevate 
mind and body. Love should be real and intense, free from all fear and 
mspicion, in order to produce its best efiects on man. When mercenary 
}r clandestine, in which case the mind is suspicious, solicitous, or, es- 
pecially on the female side, apathetic, it cannot bo said to be normally 
indulged. 

1 now proceed to speak of the diseases of the genital organs arising 
From the ignorance and neglect of these laws of healthy exercise. These 
x>nstitute a most important class of diseases, which may be named the 
diseases, in contradistinction to the venereal ones, from which 
mey are totally difieront. The fonder arise from neglect of the laws of 
lieaithy exorcise, Ac., and are not infectious ; whereas the latter are pro* 
bf contagion, and ate of a completely different nature. 
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Ii it most unwise to suppose that our chiet duty with regard to our 
appetites and passions is to exercise self-denial. This quality is far from 
being at all times a virtue ; it is quite as often a vice ; aud it should by no 
mtans be unconditionally praised. Every natural passion* like every 
organ of the body, was intended to have normal exercise and gratification ; 
and this it is to which every individual and society at large should as- 
pire. It is always a sign of imperfection in an individual, or in society, 
if tho normal requirements of all their members be not duly provided for. 
At piesent, in this country, abstinence or self-denial in the matter of sex- 
ual love is much more frequently a natural vice than a virtue ; and instead 
of deserving praise, merits condemnation, as we may learn from the mode 
in which all -just nature punishes it. Wherever we see disease foUowinff 
any line of conduct, we may he certain it ba.s been erroneous and sinfni, 
for nature is unerring. Sexual abstinence is frequently attended by con- 
sequences not one whit less serious than sexual excess, and far more 
insidious and dangerous, as they are not so generally recognised. While 
every moralist can paint in all its horrors the evUs of excess, bow few 
are aware that the reverse of the picture is just as deplorable to the im- 
partial and instructed eye ! 

The yonng man enters on the period of puberty with an imagintciiM 
glowing with the ideas of love and romance he has read of, or conceived in 
his own visions of happiness, and all these receive ten-fold intensity from 
Uie stimulus of the new bodily developoment. If this have no natural 
outlet, the consequences may be most fearful and deplorable. Thrown 
upon himself by the asceticism of our morality, be is very liable to con- 
tract the habit of solitary indulgence, the banoful effects of which I 
shall describe under the head of the atm$e oi the sexual organs. If he 
do not: if, persuaded by the tbeoreticallv received, but by no m<ian# 
generally practised, views on moral subjects which surround him, he ab- 
stain from all sexual gratifications, be is exposed to the following evils, of 
which, if we look around us, we may see too many examples. Haunted 
by s matory ideas, and tormented by frequent erections of the sexual or- 
‘ an 1, the spirited youth wars manfullY for the citadd of his chaatity; 

takes vefuge in study, in severe bodily exeroim, in platonios, the ni^- 
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happy one r and reasons on lovo instead of feeling it ; and j^rhaps at laal 
if so unfortunately successful, that the strong sexual passions and ereo 
tions Tanish together. But not with impunity, do we triumph orer any 
part of our nature. Uo now becomes restless and dissatisfied, he loses his 
serenity and active vigour of mind, he is distracted by nervous irritability 
and probably dyspepsia, that frequent attendant on mental anxiety ; weak 
and exhaust, he cannot fix his attention on the objects he would wish 
to study ; his intellect, formerly vivid and elastic, has become turbid and 
sluggish, and instead of the objective and impetuous passions of youth, he 
becomes morbidly shy and bashful, wrapping himself in subjective spe* 
culations, so that the very thought of woman’s society is often distasteful 
to him. Poor fellow! is this the result of his imagined good conduct? 
Nay, but the penalty for a youth unphysiologically spent. If we examioo 
into the cause of this train of evils, we shall find it to be the enfeeble- 
ment of the genital organs from disuse^ besides the exceedingly per- 
nicious effect, that a powerful natural passion has when repressed upon 
all the rest of the mind. Subject to the frequent excitement of erotic 
ideas, the genital organs have been denied all normal exercise, and the 
effects of this arc now manifest. The penis may be slirunk and flabby, the 
testicles soft, and even, in extn mo cases, greatly atrophied ; the erections 
which, when vigorous, arc a sign of power in the organ, have in great 
part disappeared, and perhaps involuntary discharges of the seminal fluid 
have been established. These discliarges, when they occur unfrequeiitly 
and in a healthy person, have often but little bad effect on the healtli, 
although perhaps they should always, when proceeding from abstinence, bo 
considered as a warning that sexual exercise is required; they occur gen- 
erally at the time of puberty, as a sign of the maturity of the organs ; 
but when they are frequent, proceeding from irritability and enfeeblemeut, 
and acQUire a morbid habit of recurrence, they form one of the nmst mis- 
erable diseases to wliich man is liable, and which 1 shall describe more 
fully under the head of spermatorrhoea. 

If this disease be established, the young man sinks gradually into a 
gloomy hypochondria, an invariable attendant in a greater or less de- 
gree, on any seminal weakness ; he begins perhaps a system of mental 
analysis, which may lead, according to his disposition, to a hof>elcs8 
scepticism, or to a religious melancholy; society is a burden to him, 
and the love of hi.s friends an annoyance. Uis health becomes much im- 
paired, all the symptoms marking nervous weakness, for such is always 
the effect of loss of the seminal fluid. Night briugs no consolation 
after the gloomy day, for he lives in constant dread of nocturnal dis- 
chai^ of semen, which weaken him so much, that iu the morning he feels 
IS itbound down by a weight to his couch. He goes from one physican 
to another, but is probably rather injured than benefited, for adi but 
the natural remedy, namely, sexual counexion, can do little good, and 
may do much evil. And how few English physicians are there, whs 
have the courage, even if they have the knowledge, to prescribe, nay eveu 
to tell the patient, of this one and only physiologicid remedy ! No ; overawed 
by Uie general erroneous moral views on these subjects, they shrink from 
l^r duty of asser^og the sacredneM of the bodily laws in opposlUotf l« 
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iH preOMioeplioiis. At moat, perhaps^ some more scientifio pbyt&oUM 
will tell the unhappy sufferer from atetinenco, that marriage is t^ only 
thing for him ; but this is like the prospect of the distant shore to the 
drowning roan. It would be the most rash and immoral act, for a 
man hypochondriacal aud impotent, to stake another's fortunes, as well 
as his own, on so uncertain a chance ; were it even possible that he 
should change his robes of grief for a marriage garment, in so sudden a 
manner. The true and only remedy for the evils arising from abstinence, 
is a moderate indulgence in sexual intercourse, together with the freedom 
from study, exercise and amusements in the open air, and other means of 
satisfying the wants of our animal nature. By these means, if the disease 
have not progressed too far, and if the constitution have not been tam- 

r sd with by unnatural remedies^ health and happiness will in general 
soon and njadily restored. ‘Vigour of body will return along with a 
generous sell confidence aud manly bearing, without which youth is not 
itself. 

It may be ubjecf.ed to these facts, that there are others, who remain 
strong an 1 healthy, though tlicy ha rigorously abstinent This may be 
true in some cases, v/hcre the constitution is strong, the temperament 
not very erotic, and the pursuits not of too seilentary, indolent, or stu- 
dious a nature. But there i.s iiothiug that leads to more uuphilosopliica! 
views, than thh, idea, that what one man may do with comparative 
impunity i.s c()ually safe for another. Complete sexual abstinence is in 
every case uu evil, aud more especially so in the years immediately after 
puberty, as then the imagination on sexual subjects is most vivid and 
p>werfal from their novelty, aud also from the instinctively sensuous 
uirectioD of that part of life ; in after years, when the body has gained 
greater firmness of fibre, and the mind more sedateness aud reflection, 
especially if the sexual passions have been duly and naturally gratified in 
their fitting season, the injurious effect of abstinence is not so great. , We 
may observe on looking around us, every different degree of its evU effect; in 
some young men it may proceed to the extreme results I bavo mentioned 
above, the establishment of great seminal weakness, and total less of 
energy of mind and body ; while in the majority of cases but minor de- 
grees of lassitude of body, and irritability, depression, and sluggishness 
mind will be produced, a benumbed and confused state of the mind being 
a very frequent and characteristic symptom ; but in no case will the phy- 
sical and moral nature of a man who is rigorously abstinent, be so high 
as it should be, had it the due and necessary stimnlns of moderate sex- 
ual gratifications. 

What prevents tliis certain truth from being acknowledged, is the fact, 
that all but married love, which it is impossible for the yonng man to ob« 
sain, is so degraded by the commonly received moral views on sexual sub- 
jects, that the youth who indul^ in it, is necessarily to r* certain 
extent degraded, besides running great risks from the venereal di riaseii 
which have been so shamefully neglected and looked down upon Hence 
the young man is placed in this most unhappy dUemma ; either he must 
he abstinent, and in so doing not only make himself wretched, dissatisfied, 
if ^fieeased, by the repressing of ipost powerful passiou, oi) tlie 
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cegulatioA of wnich tha whole of his youth’s and manhood’s dorelopemenl 
lepends, more than on perhaps, any thing else at the time, but also be 
false to his duty, and the principles of physical religion, which enjoin the 
due exercise of all parts of his body ; or, if he follow the dictates of his 
nature, he has to indulge in an intercourse generally, nay iiiTariably, of 
a most degraded kind, where true love, honour, openness, and sense of 
right, are replaced by mercenary, suspicious, and heartless feelings, and 
the obscure sense of sin and degradation ; besides this he runs tlie risk 
of catching venereal complaints, which may destroy his wliole life, and 
which from their nature, mode of origin, and the degrading light in 
which society regards them, are the most painful and litter of all 
diseases. 

To remedy these great evils, it is the part of every well-wisher of his 
kind, and more especially of all the youth, to endeavour to attain a truet 
knowledge of this most important subject in its physical and moral aspects, 
and to remove the mass of ignorance and secrecy which surrounds it, and 
to which so many have been sucriticed. The principle wiiich should be 
kept steadily in view is — that a due and natural amount of exercise for 
the organs, and gratilicatiou of tho passions connected with them, should 
be aimed at for every individual in society ; and that if a society be so 
constituted, that this cannot be obtained, there must be soracthing radi- 
cally defective iu its constitution, wbick we should seek with all patience 
and diligence to rectify ; that abstiucuco and excess are alike pernicious, 
and that on individual is equally culpable, if ho allow mind or body to be 
weakened or thrown off its balance, by either too much, repressing or too 
much indulging these natural feelings ; and tliat the ideal of a g<^ cha- 
acter is as little possible, with the exclusion or imperfect exercise of tne 
$cxual passions, as of any other natural or virtuous quality. 

Hence, we must acknowledge, that every man, who has not a due 
amount of sexual exercise, lives a life of natural imperfection and sin ; 
and he can never be certaiu how far nature’s punishment for this will 
proceed in his case. 1 am well aware how intricate and difficult ore 
many of the social questions, which are involved in these relations of tho 
sexes ; but such questions are incapable of solution without reference to 
tho pfapical laws of the generative organs ; and nothing but confusion 
and misery can arise from the mysterious way in which these subjects 
are at present viewed. The youth of both sexes are at present almost 
uniformly suffering to a greater or loss degree from the evils caused by 
this ignorance ; the female sex especially, as is seen in the matter of pros«^ 
titution, are placed in tho most appalling and heart-rending position of 
degraiUtion and misery, in which any class of human beings, not even 
excepting the slaves, have been placea in the world’s history ; and such 
evils are more tiian sufficient to show the inadequacy of our present moral 
*iewB, and to make us strive in every possible maimer to gain more ui* 
light into BO important a subject. 
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Tfli eri] effects of eicessiTe Yenereat Indulgence arc not so often mot 
with among us as those of abstinence or abuse. The reason is, that there 
are many natural checks on exccssire sexual intercourse, which do not 
exist in solitary indulgence. Besides this, auy abnormal gratification of 
the sexual pas.sions is much more dangerous both physically and moraI:yt 
than the natural one. 

Venereal excesses arise in manyca.ses more from ignorance and impru* 
dcncc, than from confirmed sensuality. There is nothing perhaps,;o 
which constitutions differ more, than in the amount of sexual exercise 
they can sererally bear. Among men we shall find every degree of difler- 
ence in this respect, from those of exceedingly erotic temperament and 
powerful frame, like the extreme ease of u Greek mentioned in M. I^Ile* 
ioand'8 work on spermaiorrlnea, who for yearn indulged tn sexuai 
connection several limes a d.'iy, to those who are injured by 
indulging oftener than onoc, or at most twice, a week. The cause of 
this difference lies, firsts in the nervous temperament ; those who are of 
an erotic disposition being catterU paribus^ more capable of, and less in- 
jured by immoderate venereal indulgences than the more lymphatic ; also 
in the strength or weakness of the muscular devclopemcni ; and also to t 
great degree on men's habits of life. Those who take plenty of exercise 
in the country air and live well, are less subject to iiyury from fre<iucnt 
venereal indulgence) than the studious or indolent. Nothing seems to 
have greater influence in weakening sexual powCr than overwork of the 
brain. The student Is therefore liable to suffer from slight czccsseS) whick 
would be unfelt by one of more healthy pursuits. In this mattei;, is in 
all other physiem gratifications, we must sedulously bear in mind, that a 
greater indulgence Amends from us greater exertions to maintain the 
balance of the constitution. Thus if a man drink, smoke, or oxerdio bis 
brain, or his sexual organs* to a great extent, he will infallibly become ex- 
haust^ and diseased, unless he at the samo time take plenty of exorcise 
in the open air, and live otherwise a healthy life. 

Although it is difficult to give any general rule in a matter, in which 
different constitutions vary so much, yet it may perhaps be said, that 
about twice a week is the average amount of sexual intercourse of which 

t molonty of those who lieo in towns ore pennanontly eopibl^ wHbonO 
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injury; while for the deUeate, once a week, or even leu, mayofteik heniffi- 
eient. But each indiridoal should be guided by his own sensations ; and 
whenerer he feels at all exhausted or enerrated by sexual indulgences, he 
sliould recognise that he has exceeded his natural powers, and practise 
greater moderation. Excesses are often committed from ignorance of the 
amount of sexual intercourse which the constitution can bear ; as well as 
from the desire to please, and not to appear deficient in what is justly re* 
garded as a proof of manly rigour ; but no man should allow himsel? t'tbe 
tempted to exceed his truo powers by such feelings, nor should any woman 
permit so dangerous an error. A erreat deal of mischief is done hy two 
persons of unequal constitutions being matched together, as is so frequently 
ecen in married life. Here the wife, either exhausts the husband, or tho 
husband the wife, the weaker party being constantly tempted to exceed 
their strength. This shows us, that in all sexual relations, as in the other 
relations of life, we should have a careful consideration for the health aud 
happiness of others, as well as of ourseWes, and never allow our partner 
to overtask his or her energies for our own gratification. It is not so 
much from .selfishness tliat such a mistake i.s made, as from ignorance, 
and still more from the lamentable morbid delicacy, which prevails of 
sexual matters, and which prevents all open and rational conversation 
on them, even between those who have the most intimate knowledge of 
each other. 

Tliose who are most frequently found to suffer from venereal excesses are 
young married couples, especially if they be of weak constitutions, and 
excitable temperament ; young men of very dissipated habits ; and those 
who are at the same time, hard students. The effects are very similar to 
those of abstinence — namely, increasing weakness, nervous irritability, 
loss of appetite, impaired digestion, hypochondria and disgust with life, 
and distaste for female society ; mental irresolution and enfeeblement, 
and all tho symptoms of nervous exhaustion, which may well be expect- 
ed to follow the lavish expenditure of a fluid so vitally important as the 
letncn. A weakness of the genital orgaxs Is here also produced, and in- 
voluntary seminal discharges may be established, which will reduce the 
patient to tho last degree of wretchedness. Besides this, the moral cha- 
racter, in the very sensual aud dissipated, becomes selfish, aud in many 
other respects most imperfect aud lamentable ; results which we should 
endeavour to remedy by traiuing the mind to eelf-denial, exercise in other 
directions, and the noble aspiration for tlie happiness of otliers equally 
with their own ; just as in the opposite case of ahstiucnce, wo had to urge 
attention to tho gratification of the seusual passions, as constituting 
no less important a duty. 

As for the treatment of disease from excesses, if the case be a slight one, 
and the result of ignorance, the individual should be warned to be more 
moderate, to take exercise in the open air, tho shower bath, and other 
means of strengthening the constitution ; and at the same time not to give 
himself up so much to the relaxing and effeminating feelings of love and 
sexual pleasures, which never fail, when too much indol^ iu, to detract 
from the beauty and health of the whole character. It is from being 
too exolnsively devoted to these feelings, that southern and orie&tu 
•ations, amatory poets, and also many of our yonth of both sexes with 
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keen in(l nngratified passioni, loie the beauty and force of iiMi^«;harae^ 
ter ; that luxury and eflerainacy have crept in and spoiled the civilU 
cation of so many lofty empires. The true principle is, that all parts of 
our being should be alike duly exercised ; that none should be either too 
much repressed, or too promiuently indulged ; and this balance of cha« 
racier i? what we should aspire to attain. 

Wc shall not in general liaTe nearly so much difficulty in checking 
excess in this case, as in that of solitary indulgence : for, as Rousseau sayl 
in his Emille, Shouldest thou fall into the unhappy habit of self>pollu« 
tiou, my poor Emille, I would pity thee ; but 1 would not hesitate a 
moment; I would bring thee at once to know woman’s society, well aware 
that it is far easier to dt^tach thee from her, than from thyself.’’ Thii, 
os will be seen hereaffcr, is the height of science on the subject. 

But if the case have proceeded far, we may have to deal with the most 
aggravated form of seminal we.akness. The patient may have involuntary 
nocturnal, or, still worse, diunial discharges. In this case it will be re- 
quisite to resort to powerful remedies. Cautcrizatiou of the prostatic por« 
tion of the urethra, over the mouths of the ejaculatory ducts, has been 
found by M. Lallemand very serviceable in such cases, but it should not 
be done till other hygienic means have failed ; and, as M. Lallemand ex- 
pressly cautions us, it should not be applied more than twice in the same 
case, as this will shew the benefit it is capable of doing. But it is an in* 
finite pity, that the disease should be allowed in any case to proceed so 
far nnchecked ; for, if they only knew their doty, few would be so foolish 
•f nnrestrained as to risk all their hopes in life in the b«idloii| pufMUl 
sf one sensual enjoynsMit, 
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J COMIC now to consider one of the most serious and freqnent causes ot 
disease in youth ; one which ruins more constitutions than enters into 
the conception of tho uninstructed. Any one who reads M. Lallemand's 
work win sec, that by far tho majority of tho worst cases of semina. 
weakness arc owing to this cause. Its evil effects are confined to ne 
cne class, hut are found in all ranks of society ; and there are few rocks, 
on which tho health of more individuals is wrecked. The unfortunate 
habit of solitary indulgence or masturbation, is frequently contracted 
at schools or elsewhere, and often adopted more out of sport or ignorance 
of the consequences it may lead to, than from any more serious purpose. 
However, the habit grows on the young man, and if he be not diverted 
from it, may graduidiy master his powers of mind and become almost 
irresistible. {Some of the cases given by M. I.allemand show the sur- 
prising extent to which this practice may be carried ; some of his pa- 
tients owned, that they had been in the habit of exciting seminal emis- 
sions from ten to twenty times daily, and this during a long period of time. 
Tn others, a far more moderate indulgence soon brought on the w'orst 
*’esults; for in this, as in the case of venereal excesses, difierent consti- 
tutions will be very difierently effected. Hence, of those who acquire 
the habit, some may escape with little injury, while others may bring 
on the most intractable seminal disease, which will prostrate their powers. 
Those who are most likely to suffer, are young men of a shy and retiring 
jisposition, whose bashfulness prevents them from stepping across tha 
zulph, which in this country separates the sexes. Others of a mora 
iorward character, though they may for a while indulge in the practice 
(which, were the truth known, probably few men have not done more 
or lessl yet soon relinquish it, for the more natural and infinitely more 
desirable scxnal intercourse, and thus any injury they may have dona 
themselves is soon corrected. 

But in the case of the shy or studious youth, or the sensualist, who 
is too absorbed in the pnrsuit of his now pleasure to think of any other 
consideration, the habit, once formed, has a great tendency to increase, 
llie more it is indulged, the weaker does the will become, and the mora 
^rverted the imamnation ; the shyness increases to a morbid degree, and 
bdeed this great irresolution and timidity is one of the moat magkal 
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liras of the existence of the practice. After it has been continned M 
a length of time, proportion^ to the frequency of its repetition, atid 
the strength of the individual, the powers of the constitution begin gra* 
dually, or sometimes suddenly, to break down. All the symptoms o1 
exhaustion and debility, which have already been described, as conse* 
queot on seminal weakness, appear. Nooturnal, and in the further 
jirogress of the complaint, diurnal involuntary Koininal losses take place. 
The countenance often becomes pale and wan, the sight weak, the frame 
emaciated, and the wliolo nervous system inucli enfeebled. Incapiicity 
for study or any mental exertion, gradually comes on, and may proce ed 
in extreme rases to such an extent as to liorder on idiocy. M. Lailemand 
gives several cases*, where idiocy or insutiily was produced by the long 
continued practice of this h.abit. The moral efleets are as striking as 
the physical. Morbid .shyness and timidity, especially in female society, 
is one of the most frequent en’erts, and is inucli more marked in these 
cases than in weakness resulting from abstinence or excess. The pa- 
tient looks lik*' ene conscious of some secret shame. Poor fellow! this 
very dread, so nncalleil for, of the judgment of the re>t of us faltihio 
mortals, is one of the chief obstacles to his emerging from the .slough 
of despond. There are of course many also of holder dispt>^ition, iu 
whom this sliyiiMs is not so markfid. 

All the.se symptoms are connected witli, and dependent on, the enfc’e- 
blenientof the genital organs from alme^ and the consequent involunt.ary 
discharges of the seminal fluid. This i.s probably the lirst thing to ex. 
cite the youth’s attention and alarm, at the con.scqucnces of hi.s 
Awakened from his sickly joys by the frequent occurrence of nightly pol- 
lutions, (which I shall describe more fully undor the heail of sperma- 
torrhaeaj, he is horror-struck at finding himself entangled in the net of 
disease. His imagination heightens tenfold his real danger; and when 
ho finds that his strength daily dccTcases under tliis fatal drain, and 
that nothing lie can do will arrc.st it, i:e at length resorts to incdicul 
advice, overcome by .shame at his cuufi^ssion, which he thinks will sound 
dreadful to the medical car. Did he but know how little tlie physician, 
who has seen the worst that disease and rashness can do, thinks of judging 
cither his b<iyisli folly or his compltilnt too .seriously. I.mky is he 
if his ttile come to the kindly car of a benevident and skilful man, who.se 
object will be to bind up the wounds of his bleeding coiisciciico, and cure 
Ids m.'ilady, and not to the advertising and generally ignorant empiric, 
who build.s his fortunes on the sufi'eriiigs of hts fellow-beings. 

It is a disgrace to medicine and ro.inkind, that so important a class 
of diseaso.s, as tho.se of the genital orgams, have U'Ciano the trade and 
speculation of unscientific men, becaiwe forsooth they are looked upon 
unfavourably by society, and even by some of our own profession. Until 
ihi.s class of diseasi*s receive due re^^pect from all, and till no greater 
lliine attach to them, than to any other violation of natural laws and 
consequent dhsease, so long shall we he disgusted by the degrading ad- 
vertisements of ‘‘silent friends,” “cures for certain diseases,” Ac., in 
reading which one’s breast glows with indignation and sorrow, or, if he 

u sufferer from these miserable diseases, sinks to the dust in humi** 
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Ifatloii. The very exbtence of these degrading advertlaenieiitt shovi 
the erroneous mode in which iheseiual organs and their diseases are 
regarded ; and it is not the empiric on whom the real blame for them 
should rest, but the spurious delicacy which makes a mystery cf all 
these subjects, and thus inevitably consigns them to the destructive and 
mercenary treatment of this body of men. Is not the misery entailed 
by these complaints desolating enough, withont the consciousness of ths 
reproaches or contempt of our fellows, instead ot their heart-felt pity • 
What generous mind does not feel the beauty of M. I^aliemand’s remark^ 
“ Instead of blaming these unfortunates, ought we not rather to pity, 
and still more to relieve them?” Let us go yet a Ktrp further in thv 
l)ath of the true physician, acknowledging it as our principle, aver 
lo reverence and love every human being, totally irrespective of his 
actions ; and in all cAses not to seek to hate or reproach, far less to 
despise any, but rather to lore and benefit them to the utmost of onr 
power. There is no subject in which these hcautilul principles of the 
true physician are so lust sight of by the world, as in all sexual matters ; 
wlior^ver ofl’euds against any law of the prevailing moral code, how- 
ever little groundcKi on truth, or however much his errors may have 
liccii owing, as in this matter of self-pollution, to the uimatural strict- 
ness of the code itself, is visited by a shower of contempt, hatre^l, and 
all evil passions: whenever any one ventures to dispute the moral code, 
society treats him wor.se than a dog; in short there is perhaps no subject 
at present, the very mention of which rouses sucli a host of prejudices, 
and so completely deprives a man of his usual moderation and commor 
sense, as the sexual one. 

Hut such a state of things has lasted too long and cannot continue ; 
too many of us have deeply suficred, and keenly feel the degradation 
caused lo mankind by so scandalous a treatment of a subject so near 
to its deepest interests ; and it would bo desirable that those who en- 
tertain truer and inure rational views on sexual matters, should ener- 
getically strive to introduce a better and happier state of things thau 
now exists. Times have changeil since the so-called animal passious 
endangered by their excesses the otnvr parts of man's nature, when 
the sympathies and exert ion* of the physicians of mankind were en- 
listed on the side of the latter ; ac the present day, it is our .sensual 
part which is unduly repres.seil, and thus must philanthrophy change its 
aspect. It is amazing, how little geueral philanthropy iios yet dona 
for these, sexual or indeed for any disease ; and yet what spec- 

tacle is more deplorable, than tiie nooie spirit of man wallowing in the 
gulph of misery, into which these and the numberless other fleshly ills 
plunge him! He who ftas knowu the depths of physical impotence 
or agony, feels how slight in comparison seems to him all purely mental 
sulTering. I would not enlarge so much on these things, were it not 
in this essay, my earnest purpose as much to prevent disease, as U 
describe its nature and cure. And how shall disease be prevented, 
unless all of us become keenly alive to its infinite evil and misery, and 
learn to sympathise as profoundly in physical os in moral saffering ? 

Nothing has done more harm to medicine and to humanity, than tSie 
k>w and grovelling ideas attached most irreverently to some parts of the ha* 
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body, and especially to tlie organs of which I amtreatittg« Md Ihi 
eKCietory orws. Unhappy mortals, it pleases ns to make a Jest or a 
mystery of these parts of ooi frame and their necessities. We would be 
Di^y spiritual and soar abore these bodily indecencies, and strire if we 
can to forget them. But they will not be forgotten, and all our folly re* 
turns on our own heads. If we do not rererence and study them, and 
their laws, exactly as much as any other parts, our sufferings will sureljf 
leach us our neglect. The one great remedy for this, is to make anatomy 
and physiology as well known to all men and women, as any othev 
branch of necessary knowledge. Then will the mystery, shame, and dis- 
gust, disappear before the mast perfect, and in all its parts equally beautiful, 
type of material or^nisation ; and the mind, ever degraded by mystery 
and iraorance, lose its morbid feelings in the clear light of tru^. With- 
out the hope that these changes will ere long be effected, • how could we 
behold, without a feeling of despair, ric^im after rictim perishing of the 
same disease, through ignorance of its nature and cause ? 

The disease before us — namely, self-pollution, is one of the most fatal 
examples of this ignorance. Who is there to warn the youth against this 
habit, and to instruct him in the laws of his sexual nature? Society 
stands aloof with the air of offended purity ; the subject is an interdicted 
one, even to family confidence ; the youth is thus left to his owu devices 
in utter ignorance of the way to guide this new power, which, at that 
time of life, sways, and was meant to sway the whole being, more absolu^Aly 
than almost any other feeling ; and thus are tliousands ruined with- 
out a hand being stretched out to save them. 

The true and only preventive means for this most ruinous habit, is to 
instruct youth in the laws of the genital organs, and to alter the strict- 
ness of the moral code ; of which subject I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
As long as the present rigorous sexual code continne.s, so long will the 
whole of our youth of both sexes be liable to this disease, along with the 
other genital and venereal complaints, blasturbation is practised only 
becanse the natural sexual intercourse cannot be attained, or because 
its attainment is difllicnlt and dangerous. Were it readily attainable 
without the danger of disease and the degradation of illicit interoiurse, 
masturbation would rarely if ever be resorted to, and one of the most 
fearful and prevalent causes of disease, moral and physical, eradi- 
cated. 

I now come to speak of the treatment of the evils arising from maa* 
lurbation. It is in vain to seek to cure such a patient, when once semi 
oiU weakness has been established, without natural sexual exercise. Is 
this disease it is doubly requisite, not only to give a healthy exercise ta 
the enfeebled parts, but to prevent a morbid ene ; and we may be assured 
that even in the most favonr^e cases, where the patient’s will is still 
powerful, and the beauty of hifcharacter but little obscured, he will not 
long be able to resist entirely, but unless a natural outlet be given for kii 
passions, he will sooner or later recur in some degree to his former habits. 
It IS not enough that he be informed of the true physiological remedy 
Vnt the necessity and natural duty of it should be impresMd upon him 
ts he will otherwise most freqnmitljr be deterred (torn using h| eith« 
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uy baahfulnMs, irrosolution, or foar of eontitmeting d toua . Tbare art 
^omo physicians, who, conrinced by M. Lallemand's eloqoent. demon* 
Oration of the necessity of this remedy in such a complaint, mention 
it indeed to the patient, but in so careless and unimpressire a way 
l^as if they were ashamed of their advice, or made a Jest of the matter,) 
^bat the patient never adopts it ; and indeed it is evident, that in the 
listing sexual circumstances of our society, there must always exist con- 
siderable obstacles to its adoption. 

i If there be much seminal weakness present, sexual intercourse should 
Lt first be moderate, according to the universal law for the exercise of 
reakoned organs ; but afterwards, with progressing health, its frequency 
nay bo increased. In this way, attending meanwhile to the general 
icaltb, by exercise, bathing &c., the symptoms of debility will gradually 
issappear. The gloomy hypochondria and mental confusion will rise, liks 
nist, from the brain ; the sexual appetites and erections will become more 
lowerful; the involuntary seminal discharges cease; the patient will 
iegnin his health, spirits, and self-confidence ; his perverted imagination 
vill be corrected, and bo will again begin to take pleasure in the beau- 
iful world, and in the society of mankind. There is no more interesting 
nental phenomenon, than this gradual and steady progress from the 
Icpth of gloom, to the healthy light of day, under means so simple and 
batural. The cure, if the disease have gone far, may be slow, and 
llmost imperceptible in its gradations, and from two or three mouths, 
to a year, may be required. It is not to be expected in some eases, when 
the constitution has suffered severely, that a restoration to health, as 
perfect as before, will be obtained ; but whatever dregs of nervous weak- 
ness may remain, the patient will still be inexpressibly thankful for the 
blessed change. 

There are many adjuncts to the treatment of this complaint ; such as in 
some very bad cxscs, cauterization of the urethra, the occasional passage of 
a bougie to strengthen the canal, and other matters connected with diet 
snd regimen ; but these 1 shall describe more fully under the head of 
spermatorrhoea, and they are all subsidiary to the main part of the treat- 
ment, sexual intercourse, to which they should be merely preparations 
)r accessories. 1 shall end the description of this disease with a case which 
occurred under my own observation, and which is full of instruction on 
many points. 

' A young man about fifteen years of age, of active, studious, and erotic 
isposition, but of almost femininebashfulnoss, as is so often the case in 
lis country, discovered by chance the practice of self-indulgence, 
lelighted with this easy mode of satisfying his passions, which, foi 

long time been the source of unrest and torment to his vl^d inia« 
ination, he indulged in it, being in the habit of exciting two or three 
Ischarges daily, for the space of about a year. During this time he was 
•udying at college, and with distinguished succesa. At the end of the 
he began to feel his health declining ; he grew rather weak, his 
els became constipated, and involuntary dischiura of semen began to 
»ar in night, daring sleep. Hie exdted imagination and ignoranoi 
ily disease at once filled him with torroi at tkese symptoms. Hi 
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nad an article on Onanism in the Eneyclopsedia, written by soma antl« 

2 nated horror-monger, and of course applied all the extreme effects of this 
isease to his own case. He, the faTourite of fortune, loved and admired 
by all, the centre of so much hope and promise, to be threatened with an 
abyss of wretchedness and degradation, where it seemed as if all the 
world had a right to revile and despise him ! Poor fellow, that glance 
let him far down into the depths of human woe! 

Ho was not so careless or ignorant, notwithstanding all his shame, aa 
to let himself waste away, under this seminal drain, which none of his 
own endeavours had the least effect in checking, without seeking advice ^ 
BO he consulted, with tears of fear and shame, a medical friend, who 
quieted him by telling him his complaint was a common one, trifling, and 
easily curable ; and in fact by applying some counter-irritant oint- 
ment, and a course of tonk medicines, lie did succeed iu stopping the 
discharges. 

How different would his future fate have been, had the true physio- 
logical remedy of sexual intercourse been at that time applied ! Then 
would the matter have indeed been a trifle and rapidly cured. But the 
physician merely prescribed for the efltct, without seeking to remove 
the cau.se ; for iu such a cose to alistain from self-indulgence, even if 
this can be effected, is not to remove the cau.se ; but the organs weakened 
by abstinence from normal sexual intercourse, injured by abuse, and 
still more exhausted by the involuntary discharges, require to be gradu- 
ally restored to vigour by regulated sexual exercise. 

In this case, the patient was so much terrified by his first warning, 
and had besides so much finnniss of moral character, that he at once gave 
up the practict of aclf-pollutioii. For about a year and a half, he re* 
mained in pretty good health, except that he was often troubled by con* 
stipation, a very frequent symptom in seminal disea.se. At the end of 
this period, while still at college, he began to perceive his health again 
declining, but this time the symptoms were diflerent. Ho became sen- 
sible of a growing confusion of mind, and inability to fix bis attention on 
his studie.s. Having completely abandoned the practice of masturbation, 
and there being no appearance of seminal discharges, (which had probab- 
ly however been going on in tho insidious form of diurnal ones, which will * 
be described hereafter; he could not discover the reason of this ; but his 
medical friend, a man of first rate eminence, told him it was a dotenni- 
nation of blood to the head, that he should cut his hair close, sponge, 
exercise &c. However the cause of his symptoms was soon indicam. 
Involantary seminal discharges soon began to appear in the night, and 
inspired ibe unfortunate youth with all his former horror. Thoagh it 
wa.s close upon the end of the seEsion, and high honours awaited him, be 
threw up all without the least hesitation, and devoted his whole energieB 
to the cure of his complaint, lie applied to tho same physician, who oad 
by this time heard of Lallctaand's great work, and, without reading it, 
which would have shown him, how erroneous was the practice bo adopl^ 
at once applied cauterization to the internal surface of the urethra. This 
is a measure, which is advisable only in cases of extreme weakneei, where 
there is no prospect of checking the destructive dischargqe hf mildei 
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BManf . Bat ia tliis case, the weakness was not ezGessire, the discharges 
veres^dom more than four or fire in the week, (although they were pro* 
bably accompanied by diurnal uucouscious ones, which neither patient nor 
physician were aware of, ) and the result of abstinence fnmi sexual in- 
Krcourae, doubly injurious to the preriously weakened organs. A due sex- 
ual intercourse would here, beyond all doubt, have soon given new 
strength to the organs, and health to the patient ; and restored to the 
light of day, and to his sorrowing friends, a valuable life. But it was 
not yet to 1^ so, and a deeper lesson of sorrow was to bo engraven on the 
inmoit heart of the youth. 

The cauterization caused some pain and a retention of urine, for which, 
sfter trying baths Ac., it was necessary to pass a catheter. The opera- 
tion was repeated after a short interval, and this bad the effect of stop- 
ping ihenocturnsd discharges, and relieving the patient for awhile. Then 
be tried a long pedestrian tour, during the whole of which his health was 
iretty good. But as soon as ho came home, his remorseless persecutor 
eappeared. The nocturnahdischarges began, again and with them his 
former grievances. The constipation became obstinate, and, as he bad 
the Kind of superstitious fear, so common in this country, of having his 
bowels unopened, even for a single day, housed a warm-water clyster 
daily, for nearly a year. He applied again to the doctor, who, with per- 
sistent ignorance, continued to apply uom time to time the severe and 
totally unphilosophical remedy of cauterization which always produced a 
temporary, but never a permanent relief. Within tlie space of u year he 
ca^itcrized the urethra seven or eight times, a practice highly and ex- 
pressly reprobated by M. Laliemaud. 

The poor young man was, during all this time, in the depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. He tried every kind of exercise, on horse and 
foot, in athletic sports and games, but nothing could give him any cs- 
lential relief. At last the nocturnal emissions became rare, and grad- 
■ally ceased entirely ; but instead of improving, ho grew worse. Thie 
delusive occurrence is generally found in such cases, and is especially 
noticed by M. Lallemnnd. 

He says that his patients often told him, that they had been worse, 
since the cessation of the nocturnal discharges. In such cases they cease 
from the increased weakness of the organs, which now pour out the sem- 
inal fluid by day, when the patient goes to stool or makes water, without 
any pleasurable sensation, or at most a slight titillation. When 
diurnal pollutions are fairly established, the disease has proceeded 
far. 

All his studies were now neglected, and his energetic spirit consumed 
itself in the gloomiest hypochondria. He resolv^ again to try ttavel, 
and he found that by this means, and perfect abstinence from study, he 
could keep his disease in check, though his coulusion of head remained the 
tame. By these hv^ienio means, invidnable in the treatment es{^ally 
of chronic disease, tus muscular developement remained good, and in out- 
ward appearance he seemed in vigorous hmdth ; a fact often observed by 
H. Lallemand, in patients, vhoie uerroui system was shattered by the 
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disease in the worst manner, and who might eTen be reduced to the 
Torge of idiocy. 

He DOW setded for a couple of years on the continent, and from the 
change of scene and of associations, his spirits began to rise a little, and 
the unhappy one ventured to fall in timid love. But his day dream was 
soon ended. Unable long to abstain from study, he began to learn a 
foreign language, and after applying to it cautiously for less than two 
months, his health, unable to bear this slight burden, broke down worse 
than ever. His sleep became dreadfully disturbed, so that he feared to go 
to bed. After sleeping for a couple of hours, he would wake from some 
frightful dream, with a crushing oppression in his head and stomach, so 
that he could scarcely turn on the pillow. After lying in a heavy leth- 
argy for a short time, as if his whole body and especially his brain, were 
turned into lead, he would agaiu sink to sleep, to awake again after a 
short interval with the same exhausted feelings aggravated ; and thus 
would the weary night go by, leaving him in the morning so prostrated 
that he could hardly rise. A few nocturnal discharges appeared at this 
time, but soon ceased. He became perfectly incapable of reading, 
which had never belcre been the case. On attempting to read even one 
page of a light book, ho felt a crushing sensation in his head, and his 
stomach began to work and ferment as he called it, and if ho persisted, 
this soon grew so oppressive, as to force him to stop* 

He sank at once into the greatest despair and disgust at life, and also 
at the object of his love. He girt up his loins for travel, which he found 
to be the only thing that kept his foe at bay, and walked in solitary 
moodiness for a couple of months, over a distance of about eight-hundred 
miles. This gave him a little relief, and on his return home, his nights 
were not quite so bad; but still he lived in a sort of lethargy, unable to 
open a book, and spent most of his day lying on a bench in the open air, 
weighed down by a stupor which he dare nut indulge by going to sleep ; 
else, as he expressed it, he thought he could have slept on for months, 
as he always felt more exhausted aud lethargic on wakening, than am 
going to sleep. If he had an emission in the night, the next day would 
be one of double gloom. 

In this manner, w|th a life in the open air, and total abstinence from 
books, he gradually slept away some of the worst symptoms. His nights 
became pretty good, and his spirits and intellect began to recover a little, 
though the total inability to read still continued. Like the flower that 
ever anew opens itself to the sun, as soon as the bitterness of the wind 
has abated, his mind at every intermission from its sufferings, struggled 
to unfold itself to the warmth of love and hope. 

The fermentation of self-conciousncss now began in his mind, as it 
does whenever we have time and peace to reflect, aud analyze ourselves 
and our position. His views began to widen, and his hopes to revive 
partly under the influence of a new attachment he bad formed ; and, as 
he became enthusiastic under the concioosness of increasing knowledge 
of life and the dear-bought lessons of experience, his ardent mind turned 
towards the busy world, in the hope of being able to do some good to 
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tftfatn eren with his impotent brain. But as soon as he began te direct his 
mind to any pnrsuit, he perceived the helplessness of his state. He eonkl 
not dream of entering into any profession which required study, and for 
any other he had at the time no inclination. Thus after several stmg- 
l^ng months, he sunk into a still deeper gloom, than any he had yet 
experienced ; he blamed himself for not having the courage to finish his 
miserable life by suicide ; his mind became half-addled by its physical 
weakness, and by the wear and tear of his passions, so that he seemed t« 
himself ever on the verge of madness, and probably, had his constitution 
not been naturally a very tough and strong one, he might have become 
•0 ; unable to rest anywhere, he tried several physicians, and systems of 
cure. Homoeopathy, to which he gave a short trial, had no effect, and 
the water cure, with all its immense curative powers in chronic disease, 
afforded but little benefit. He stayed at a hydropathic establishment for 
two months, and gained considerably in muscular strength and weight, 
but the cerebral impotence continued as before. 

He now got bold of I.a.llemand's work, which he contrived with diffi- 
fulty to peruse, and gained from it the knowledge of the true sexual re- 
medy for his case. However, this only added to his wretchedness, for there 
ensued a struggle between his knowledge of the means of cure, and his 
morbid bashfulncss, in which the latter ever prevailed. 

He went over to Paris for the purpose of consulting M. Lallemand, 
who told him that by employing the physiological means, namely, sex- 
ual intercourse, ho would certainly recover. However bis insuperable 
basiifulness, aud powerless will, made it impossible for him to follow this 
advice, though convinced of its necessity. He returned to this country, 
and another year passed by in the same impotent and hypochondj«iicai 
state ; his mind tortured by a divided aud paralysed will, aud restlessness 
and irritabrlity making him a burden to himself, and a sorrow aud mys- 
tery to bis friends. He was then advised to try change of climate by 
some of the English physicians, (not one of whom, though acquainted 
with his past history, knew, or would recommend, what was necessary 
sn his case,) and be set off for a long tour in tho south of Europe. On 
his way however, he passed through Paris, and again consulted M. Lal- 
iemand, who was surprised that his previous advice had not been followed. 

M. Lallemand, as he always does, demanded a written account of bis 
case, and having read it, said, that all that he should advise, was, duly 
regulated sexual intercourse, and washing the genital organs every morn- 
ing with cold water. By such means, h^th would gradually be restored, 
though it would probably require about six months to complete the 
cure. This time, these necessary means were at length adopt^. Coi- 
tion at first permitted only once a week, and nothing that could have 
an exciting effect on the org^s, such as being in female society, whi^ 
Mll^ fo]^ the venereal desires, taking spiced dishes &c., was allowed in 
the interim. A bougie was also intromu^ to strengthen and tonify the 
organ, when it was found, that there was a stricture of the urethra, pro- 
diieed by the previous cauterization. Dilatation of this, became of oonrat 
a prominent part of the treatment ; for stricture is itself one of tha mos^ 
wgeiws cansM of seminal losses, and had doubtless in this case greatly 
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it improTement in ^s symptoms, and to entertain new hopes. How- 
enrer, he now contracted a gonorrhoea to his excessive chagrin. In the 
course of it he had bubo, and uweiled testicle, the pain and tedium of 
which, besides the complete arrest of his treatment, brought liim of course 
back to his former despair ; for in a long chronic disease, after years of 
hopelessness and constant relapses and disappointments, far slighter evils 
arc sufficient to prostrate the patient’s fortitude. 

The goDorrlima lasted for six miserable months, in spite of all sorts of 
treatment, hut was at last cured. After its stoppage, the treatment of 
the stricture, and the regular sexual intercourse, both of which had been 
of course entirely arrested, were renewed ; and the stricture being by a 
treatment of two months, sofnciently dilated, health began gradually to 
return. He began almost imperceptibly, to recover the power of reading, 
and his nervous tone, physical and moral. Gradually, the gloom, which 
had so long brooded over his mind, was dispelled, and after about seven 
years of as great misery and iinpotonce, as often falls to the lot of youth 
to endure, he began again to waken to life. Since then, his convalescnce 
has progressed steadily, under the constant use of the natural means of 
health, and he has been able to enter on a profes.«:ion, and to study with 
energy and vigour, though his mind has by do means its first elasticity, 
whicu could not be expected, after such long illnc.ss. 

However, though his health will probably ever remain somewhat deli- 
cate, compared with those whose constitutions have not received such 
rude shocks, and though a strictly hygienic life is more evidently neces- 
sarr him, than for the more robust, yet has he cause for inexpressible 
tliAPwfulness for the blessed change in hia state, and to the hand that 
fived him. 

in reading the above history, which gives so imperfect a sketch of the 
years of real sufTeriiig, that clouded the brightest days of a young and 
ardent spirit of no ordinary energies, let us regard it, not as a mere in- 
dividual case, but as a typo of a whole class, and involving most of the 
moral questions on sexualsubjects, whose true solution is of such immense 
importance. Who was the true and good physician, the saviour of this 
«outh ? It was he, who, undisturbed in his clear perception of natural 
truth and duty by world-wide prejudices, could give him the invaluable 
results of his years of patient enquiry on the subject, and thus with the 
certainty of demonstration enable liim to escape from his abyss of misery 
to tbo world of hope and joy. Tho ignorant piiysicians on the contrary, 
were they, who, influenced by the common moral prejudices on these 
matters, left the door to his recovery for ever barred against him ; and, 
had there not been truer views, and a braver and more scientific man to 
apply them, would have permitted the unhappy sufferer to drag on his 
miserable life, and probably in a few years to have sunk into idiocy or 
hoMless hypochondria, a horror to himself and a cause of the deepest 
affliction to his friends and relatives. These things ai e true, and no 
fiction, and the world must before long admit them. The sab}ect of love 
cannot, more than others, bear the supernatural mode of reasoning. In 
%t, as in all others the world is escaping at the present day, firm vht 
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iniptinhs An»l sapernatnral, to tlie clear and deincn- 

ilile rroion of n»u«ro ; and it is only hy cxiimiuin" every individual 
. as it occurs in nature, that we shall attain to true views on liie 
uhjcci. 

Wo’.ild that all mankind could learn to ronstcer of infinite importiinrc 
lie fate of every single iiuUvidiia] * We do not live, joy, and sutler, for 
umelves alone, but every one of us is a type of the whole of humanity, 
and if we could understand all the wants and requirements of his l»cing;, 
we would understand those of all mankind. \Vq arc too ready to sncri' 
fice the interests of the individual, for what is falsely called the general 
' good. No good can be general, which does not include the good of every 
being in the universe. The real interests of each individual will in- 
variably lie found, if we search deeply and patiently enough, to be inse- 
parably bound up with those of all mankind. 

The tnie physician cannot bear tlie very name of sacrlfico. If we begin 
hy sacriticing the interests of any individual, which of ns is safe i Are 
we not all individuals, and essentially implicated in cs’ory question 
which involves the rights or duties of any human being ? Every single 
case of disease is of infinite importance to one individual, namely, to the 
sufferer, but of no loss real importance to us, as also individuals, liable 
ourselves, or our children, and friends, to the same evils; And world-wide 
theories must fall, if they unrighteously stand in the way ot Uis cure. 
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INVOLUNTARY SEMINAL DISCHARaKS* 


Haviso cow treated of aome of the chief causes of this disease, I shall 
proceed to giye a fuller descriptioa of its nature and symptoms. Until 
the researches of M. Lallemand, although recognised, it was very little 
understood, having been involved previously in the mystery and ignorance 
which brooded over all sexual subjects, and which even to a greater de- 
gree obscured the diseases of the female genital organs, as we shall see 
hereafter. It was whilst observing diseases of the brain, that M. Lalle- 
mand was hrst led to suspect, and examine into, the effects of seminal 
disease on the male system. Having once got bold of the clue, he followed it 
with the most admironse steadiness ana sagacity, and after twenty years 
labonr, he laid bar^i the world, in his work on ** involuntary seminal 
discharges,’* published only some few years ago, a host of the most im- 
portant and original facts, exemplified by the histories of rases written 
by the patients themselves ; which throws over the whole work the sad 
and living interest that subjective descriptions alone can give. His dis- 
coveries are in their originality and importance comparable with those of 
any other medical benefactor of his race, hut are yet comparatively little 
known, or at least openly admitted and approved by our profession in 
this country ; for tbir, chief reason, that, shaking as they do the very 
foundations of the theoretical morality between the sexes, they are opposed 
by a host of prejudices. 

Unhappy is it at all times when we have to do with supernatural pre- 
judices, the most difficult of all to overcome ; trebly unhappy is it, when 
they stand between a miserable sufferer and his rescue from what is almost 
worse than death. Had they, who would rigorously enforce abstinence or 
chastity, on him who is wasting from the surface of the earth from its 
effects, but a glimpse into his real hell of misery, they would pause, and 
at any rate wipe their hands of so dangerous and responsible a matter, as 
interfering with those who can and will rescue him. Men will not now- 
a-days submit to bo made auto-da-fet of, for the edification of their zea- 
lous neighbours. 

The venereal and genital complaints would be the most painful of all, 
were it only for the painful feelings which they almost invariably ronse 
in breasts of those, who have suffered mn^ fri>m them. im 
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otiket 6oittplainti, the public S 3 rinpathy is at least with the suflerers, and 
an efforts that lore and skill can derise, are made for their relief, in these 
diseases, and these only, quite the rererse is the case. So far from pity- 
in{( and relieving, the public do all they can, liowever little they know 
what they are doing, and how sinful their feelings are, further to degrade 
and desolate the unfortunate sufferer, and throw every obstacle in the way 
of his recovery. Therefore, there is no class of diseases, which is charac- 
terised by such irritability and bitterness nf feeling in the abused victims, 
none which so spoils the moral charactoi, however noble it may hew 
Oh ! that we may yet live to see these most rninous and unhappy feel- 
ings disappear from the human breast ; that the sexual diseases, perhaps 
the most important and widely spread of all at present, may be, like the 
rest, included in tho true brotherly love and sympathy of all of us ; and 
that every thing may be done to promote their cure, and to banish thenl 
as far as possible from the world, which they have too long desolated I 

By spermatorrhoea, or involuntary seminal discharges, is meant tho 
loss of seminal fluid without the will of the patient, which, when it occurs 
frequently, constitutes, as we have seen, a most dreadful disease. These 
disemarges may be divided into the nocturnal and the diurnal. In the 
nocturnal ones, the patient has generally a dream on some venereal sub- 
ject, an erection of tho penis, and a discharge of semen, and wakes just 
as the discharge is takiug place. This form of the nocturnal emissions, 
which may occur in the strongest men, and is generally attendant on 
the period of puberty, is the least injurious, as it contains all the elements 
of tho venerea) organa except that, Ixlou-like. the dreamer embraces a 
cloud. ^ 

Many persons, who live a life of abstinence, have such omissions, atshortci 
or longer intervals, for years, and yet remain tolerably strong and vigorous, 
ifewever, they are always suspicious, and prove, even when they do not 
reduce the strength, that the genital organs are ready for, and in waut 
ot due exercise, ju.st like the feeling of muscular irritability which we have 
when we take no exercise. All such warnings, if long disregarded, are 
apt to be followed by enfecblement and disease. When this do^ taki 
place, tho emissions increase in frequency, and the patient begins to feel 
his health declining. The emi8.sious may now take place nightly, or even 
throe or four times in tlm uight in bad cases, and this soon brings on a state 
of great exhaustion. The proportion in which nocturnal emissions weaken 
the strength in any one, must determine how far they constitute a dis- 
ease. Sometimes, when few, they are of little consequence ; at other 
times, if frequent, they bring on the greatest prostration and melancholy. 

As the disease processes, discharges take place without a venereal 
dream or erection. The patient wakes suddenly from a stupor, just as 
the discharge is pouring out, which he will try in vain to check ; or, per- 
haps, he docs not wake till after it is over, and then, as a lethargic cou- 
TCionsness, which of itself tells him what has taken plade, slowly awakens, 
down his hand and sickens with despair, as he perceives the 
fa^l drain, and thinks on the gloomy morrow, which will follow 

Aj^e disease advances still farther, the organs lose thdr natui 
p6Weit of pouriuft forth a largo quautiij involuntarily at one tiuMi. Thi 
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Mraen becomes thinner, and deteriorated in qnality ; as fast aa H 
forms, it drains off, whenever any exertion is made ; as at stool, in p^in^ 
Into a cold bath, in makiup; water, or even in thinking on a venerea) sub- 
ject. Those constitute the diurnal involuntary discharges, wliich are 
alvrays a sign of a worse form of the disease, and greater weakness. 

When the patient goes to stool, ho will observe, that after ho has ex- 
pelled the contents of his bladder, a few drops of a thick viscid whitish- 
looking tluid, like the mucus from the nose, follows, and if he has to ns« 
much exertion, as for instance, to overcome constipation, more of this 
will appear, with a sensation of slight venereal titillation ; and, at last, 
though rarely, even an erection and a full discharge may bo produccil ; 
the semen may also, tliough more rarely, appear before the stream ol 
ariiie. If this tluid bo cxuinincd, under a microscope, it will be found to 
be semen from tlie prcsciire of the sperraotazooids. In the urine, if se- 
men be discharged also in making water, it floats about like a cloud, and 
nan be recognised by the same test. This mode of recognising the disease 
by the microscope is a very valuable one, ami reveals frequently the cause 
of the most obscure symptoms. It is to be observed, that a cloud is very 
often present in urine, which contains no semen. 

When spermatorrhoja lias existed long, the semen sometimes hocotnek 
much deteriorated in quality, so as to be incapable of serving for impreg- 
nation. Tlie spermatozcoids in these cases are sometimes scarcely 
t<j bo recognised, and do not appear to have their normal dcvelopo- 
moQt. 

As soon as the nocturnal emissions have become so numerous, that 
^be patient's CiJiistitutiou cannot support the drain, the poTcrs begin to 
break down. Tlic one prevailing feature in all the symptoms causeil by 
seminal losses, is toeakening of the nervous sgsteiu. There is perhaps, no 
chronic disease, not having its seat in tlio bruin itself, in whi(di this pait 
becomes so enfeebled. The signs of nervous cxhaiLstion arc at first slight 
a feeling of weakness on rising in the morning, especially after a noc- 
turnal emission, and still more after two or three in the same night; a 
sort of mistiness or haze in the thoughts, and dimness in tlio sight, while 
the eye loses its lustre; eufecblement of muscular power, with irritability 
of its fibre, often shown by palpitation of tlie iieart, ( so constant an at- 
tendant on nervous exhaustion,) which has caused in many cases, 
groundless fear of organic heart disease ; indigestion and constipation, 
from insufficient nervous tone; and wasting of the frame more or less. 
In different patients, different part* are chiefly aflected. Tims one ( who 
has probably not studied hard, and in whom tiie brain is not the vul- 
nerable part,) will not complain so much of his head, but rather of in- 
digestion, emaciation, and muscular debility ; wdiilst others retain the 
apj^^ance of blooming health, whose mind may be greatly en- 

Uowever on the whole, there is a mat and striking similarity in the 
symptoms of all affected with the disease ; which will enable him who has 
well studied, readily to recomise it, and will afford to every intelligent 
ptytient, in the interesting histones eontained in M. Laliemand's werkf 
a tnuiscript of his own sensatkms* 
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As the disease advances, all the symptoms become aggrETated. The 
patient gradually and slowly sinks into the greatest emaciation and 
weakness, if unrelieved ; ho b^omes impotent, t. e. cannot have sexual 
connection, for the weakened brain can no longer call up an erection in 
the no less weakened genital organs ; or if sexual couuection be eflfccted* 
the omission comes almost immediately, and with little enjoyment. Along 
with this, there is often at one time a disgust at, and at another a morbid 
bashfuluoss in tlie presence of women. The mind may be variously affected, 
according to his disposition ; he may become savage and repulsive, so as te 
avoid the society of his friends, and feel hatred and disgust at mankind i 
or gloomily despairing, hypochondriacal, and timid ; the intellect gradually 
hses its clearness and elasiicity, and ceases to obey the powerless will, 
which may seek in vain to bend it to attentive thought, and this may 
proceed even to insanity or idiocy, in the worst cases ; but though these 
extreme results have taken place, let us hope that, as the disease and its 
cure become better known, it will rarely again be allowed to proceed so 
far. For it is one which mlvances slowly, so that many years would be 
required in general to bring a man to this state ; and its treatment, if 
judicious, is in most cases very cftcctive ; unlike many other, far more 
intractable, though not so miserable, diseases. 

It is one of the most grievous diseases of humanity, but one in which au 
immensity might be done, which is not doncy for its prevention and cure. 
Would wo could say as much for all diseases t When we think of cancer, 
organic heart disease, Ac., of the first of which the causes are almost 
unknown, while wc often sec the second produced in a day under our eye 
in rheumatic fever, to cause years of insupportable anguish-~>states hard of 
prevention and incapable of cure — how docs the thought of all the 
miseries that poor humanity is exposed to, awake our pity! Give us but 
a glimpse into the nature and cause of a disease, and shall we not move 
heaven and earth to prevent it ! 

Sperinatorrhcca is not likely to cause structural disease in the chief vi 
tal orgaihs, contrary to what has bccu thought. Many a patient and 
physician have been deceived in believing that the functional diseases of 
Uio head, heart, stomach, &c.. produced by seminal weakness, proceeded 
from an organic aflection of these parts themselves. Many have cou<- 
sulted M. Lallemand, believing themselves to be labouring under such 
diseases, or cousuinptive, in whom the emaciation aud weakness pro- 
ceeded from the far more manageable spermatorrhoea. In particular, 
;ery many of that class, to wiioin the uamo of hypochondriacs has beeu 
given, as an excuse for our ignorance of their malady, and its euro, 
nave been discovered to he afle' te l with this disease, in which hypo- 
ehoudrla, or a gloomy state of mind, is perhaps the most constant sjmp- 
lorn. 

In male animals, such as the bull, dog, &c., in whom this disease baa 
been observed, the very same elTccts, moral and physical, have been foundv 
MS in man. The animal became solitary, gloomy, and uuwilling to be 
disturbed ; retired from his fellows, and gradually grew weak, emaciate^ 
and at last sank exhausted. * 

4b fpr tbe termiaatiou of the diseiaa ; if left to itself; it has a 
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iMMlencf to increase. The patient may after years of suffering, sink into 
tiie lowest stage of weakness, and die. M. Lallemand describes roine 
cases, in which death was caused by a kind of apoplexy, eharacteristic 
of this disease, and induced by the exhausted state of the brain. The dis- 
ease has in many cases proceed to insanity, and idiocy ; in one case, 
which was cured by treatment, the patient had lost the knowledge of his 
friends, and the power of speech.* From this extreme, there are of course 
Infinite gradations, up to i)orfcct soundness of intellect. M. Lallemand 
makes many observations, full of interest, on some of the distmguishod 
men of past times, whom he suspects to have been affected by this disease ; 
and as far as we can judge of them by their own description of their symp- 
toms, his suspicions seem well found^. From tho description of his ill- 
health which llousseau gives in his confessions, and of the suflerings, 
which brought on his death, having previoitsly reduced him to a state 
almost of madness, Lallemand judges him to have laboured under sperma- 
torrhoea, which produced many of the extraordinary moral and intellect- 
ual effects, depicted by that unfortunate man with such matchless vivid- 
ness. To the eye of Lord Brougham, Kousseau is a man of rare, but 
narrow genius, full of vice and crime ; while, to the penetrating gaze of 
the truer philosopher, he is a sad, and infinitely instructive instance of a 
most noble mind, struggling under tho inevitable ruin of a secret bodily 
disease. I do trust, that this will bo tho last century, when any one 
will believe himself qualified to judge of man, a physico-psyciiical 
being, while in utter i^oranco of his material part, audits workings. 
Are the laws and diseases of the body a less important part in man’s 
history, than every sophistical idea, proceeding from the countless theory- 
•pinning brains, that have left their webs in the lumber-room of moral 
and metaphysical speculations ? 

Pascal, he also suspects to have had the disease, and probably so had 
Sir Isaac Newton, who is said to have lived a life of strict sexual absti- 
nence, which produced before death a total atrophy of the testicles, 
showing the natural sin which had been committed. It is certain that 
his matchless intellect declined after middle age, and it is even said, i 
know not with what truth, that he almost lost his mind lato in life. It 
IS a disease, whose progress is greatly favoured by study ; and as no 
human brain can withstand it, wo may well believe that very many cases 

premature mental decay have been owing to it. No man is safe from 
a greater or less degree of seminal weakness, who docs not exercise his 
g^ital organs, or reproductive part, as duly as the brain, stomach, or 
any other organ. 

I^e appearances found after death, in patients labouring under this 
disease, complete the chain of inductive reasoning. H. l^lemand found 
in many cases, the ejaculatory canals widened, and their orifices inflamed; 
the testicles generally much softer than natural, and some other signs 
showing the diseased state of the genital organs. 

1 have already described several of the principal causes of the disease, 
in speaking of the overuse^ and abiue of the gcmital organs. 

If. Lallemand met with several instances of the disease, among Roman 
Catholic priests, who rigidly adhered to their vows of celibacy, (ore of the 
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•MMft flagrant iustancei of the ignorance of, and difiregaid for, bodjdy 
laws); many among young men, who had brought it on oy masturbation 
It school, and elsewhere : many among old debauchees, exhausted by ex- 
cesses and Teuercal complaints. Other causes of it are found in anything 
which weakens or irritates the genital organs. Thus a very common and 
most important cause is a gonorrhoea, especially ii' it have lasted for a 
long time. 

In this case, the inflammation gradually extends down the caual, till 
it reaches that portion where the ejaculatory ducts empty themselves, 
and thus often gives rise to most obstinate spermatorrhoea. A stricture 
in the urethra is also a very common cause. The urine arrested behind 
the obstruction, distends the canal, and enters into the ejaculatory ducts, 
which become widened, and thus may great seminal weakness be brought 
on. The debility and hypochondria, which often forms so maiVed a 
characteristic of strictured patients, is in most case.s attributable to tho 
loss of semen. Another cause — (which operated in one of the most in- 
teresting of M. Lallemaud’s cases, written by the patient himself, and 
giving the most graphic and afl'ecting picture of his unaided fruitle&s 
Itruggles with his terrible foe, ) is the existence of ascarides, a s|)ecies of 
«imall worm, in the adjacent intestine. The constant irritation caused 
»y their neighbourhood occasioned the discharges. 

The immoderate use of tobacco, and of malt or spirituous liquors, has 
also a very weakening eflcct on tho genitals, anfl predisposes to disease. 
They also aggravate tho nervous symptoms in those aflbeted with the 
disease, and should be entirely abstained from. When the ntrvous system 
loses its tone, from any debilitating cause, such as seminal weakness, it 
cannot bear the least irregularity. It is a distressing feature in the com- 
plaint, that the paticut cauuot indulge in any such sensual gratifleatiou, 
without injuring himself; slight irregularities, which would not be felt 
by one in health, cause dreadful jarring in his shattered nerves. 

Other predisposing causes, which render a man more liable to the 
disease, and the disease itself, if once established, more difficult to cure, 
are, naturally weak and imperfect genital ogans, which in some 
rare cases do not develope themselves at puberty, but continue 
through life in tho rudimeutary state ; a long foreskin, or a con- 
genital phymosis, ( which consists in the inability to draw back the foreskin 
over the glans,) in which cose, unless great attention be paid to cleanliness, 
the sebaceous matter collects rouud the base of the glans, becomes acrid, 
and causes irritation. In many of M. Lailemand s cases there was a 
long foreskin, large urethral orifice, flabby aud soft testicles and scrotum, 
with a feeble growth of hair. Where the length of the prepuce favours 
Irritation, he practises circumcision. 

He gives also one or two cases, in which seminal discharges habitually 
took place backwards into the bladder, instead of forwards, and in whi^ 
the patients sank ^adually into the impotent aud exhausted state. This 
Was caused, by their having been in the i*racticoof checking the discharge 
when about to come, by compressing tfio urethra, in order to prevent 
impregnation ; a most dangerous habit. Anything atall abnormal in ^ 
venereal act, such as dallying with it too long, or any other efieminitiai 
l^fletioe is very weakening to the organs aud uie nervous system. 
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L«t os not imagine that this disease is of rare occurrence ; theextnm 
effects are indeed not so common, perhaps, as those of some other d iseases ; 
but from its peculiar nature, the ignorance of the laws ot the genital 
organs among men and women, and the great difficulties which oppoce 
the natural healthy exercise of the soxuai organs, there are probably 
few men, who haye not suffered more or less in their health, moral and 
physical, from sexual derangement. 

Never do we see that ignorance and mystery do not lead to disease and 
misery ; and can we suppose, that so vitally important a subject as th% 
human body generally, and the sexual organs, of which we are more par- 
ticularly speaking, can remain cnkiiowii, iinl their laws unstudied, 
without the most grievous consequences ? One great reason, wliy men do 
not take a more vivid interest in, and do not more reverently study 
bodily laws, is that their rewards and punishments arc hid from them : all 
insight into disease is confined to the physicians, and thus the valuable 
lesson is lost to the public. For we learn reverence and respect for laws, 
just in proportion as wc are brought into close relation with them, and 
have the opportunity of seeing how their observance and neglect affect 
os, or our neighbours. Thus, until all men are called upon to witness, 
make themselves acquainted with, and pass judgment upon the various 
states of physical health and disease, no less than on the mural ones, they 
will never take a due interest in the study and observance of the phy- 
sical laws. 

With regard to the cure of spermatorrhoea, from what has already been 
said, it will be seen, that the great object is to bring the genital organs 
into sQch a state, that they shall be able to enjoy and profit by suffi- 
cient and normal exercise. To arrest the spermatorrhoea, and then leave 
the organs to be again enfeebled from disuse, is as profitless, as to cure 
a broken leg, and allow the patient to remain ever after on the sofa. 
The indications ibr treatment in every case of seminal weakness, are, as 
tn all other diseases, first to remove the cause of the complaint, secondly, 
lo remedy the effects, and thirdly, to restore the constitution as far as 
possible to its original strengtn, by eniorcmg attention to physiological 
laws, whose int'riDgeinent lias caused tne aisease. Thus, if on examination 
we find a stricture, it must be, itpossiDie, auatcd ; 11 ascarides, they must 
be dislodged. If the patient trace his ill health to a former gonorrhoea, 
the urethra should be explored by a bougie, and if the irritability be ap- 
parently caused by chrouic imflammation of the mucous membrane over 
the ejaculatory ducts, M. Lallcmand recommends the application of the 
armed bougie. This instrument, intended to cauterize the internal sur- 
face of the urethra, cousists of a metallic bougie, through which a 
stilet is passed, containing at its end the caustic nitrate of silver, with 
which he slightly touches the tender part of the urethra, on which the 
irritability seems to depend. To this application, M. Lallemand, who was 
the first to introduce it, ascribes very great virtues m many intractable 
Bases ; and it certainly possesses wonderful powers in checking spermatorr- 
hoea. However it should be used only in bad cases, or in those arising 
from gonorrhoeal imflammation, when sexual connection, and hygienic 
means are incompetent to check the discharm ; it should be appliM my 
slightly, and !a no case more than twice, wc hafc seen abore its rash 
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application produce stricture, (uot an uncommon occurrence), a disease 
often more difficult to cure than the spermatorrhoea itself. Dr. Dawson, 
a pupfl of M. Lallemand, has introduced another application, which ne 
iwlieves from long experience to possess many advantages over the nitrate 
if silver. He uses an ointment, composed of iodine and the chloride of 
dne, which he applies directly to the surface of the prostate gland, by 
means of a bougie passed along the urethra. The advantages of this pre- 
paration are, that the application does uot give the 'least pain, (while 
cauterisation by the nitrate of silver is somewhat painful), and does not 
hinder the patient from roiug ahou*, ar u?uni. It also produces a more 
satisfactory and lasting cure, by removing inCair.maiion, and any swelling 
ff the prostate gland, which may exist ; and this swelling of the gland ia» 
according to Dr. Dawson, very frequently present in bad spermatorrheea. 

With regard to the natural remedy of sexual intercourse, it is of great 
consequence that it be duly followed. Wo must remember that the 
organs are in a very feeble state, and hence that an immoderate exercise 
at first, might have an effect directly contrary to our desires. Hence 
coition should at first be very moderate ; once a week, or so ; and should 
bo gradually increased with the waxing powers. The signs of its favor- 
able action are, an increase of tone both of mind anil body, improved appe- 
tite, spirits, and self-confidence. Tlie patient should not be much in the 
Company of women at other times, if tliey excite venereal desires, which 
are not to be gratified. Ho shouid live in tne open air, take enough of 
exercise, but not too much, which might weaken him and cause a seminai 
discharge. 

Medicines will be found generally uot only of little use, but of positive 
injury. Here, as in so many other complaints, they are often u.scd as an 
excuse for doing nothing, and tend to take oil' the attention of the patient 
Ind physician from the one grand and really clficieut remedy. Purgative 
medicines are almost always ill-borno in this disease, but a clyster of 
warm or cold water should be used frequently, if there bo constipation, 
7hich has a very bad effect in promoting the diurnal discharges, by th» 
.Portions it causes at stool. 

Wiuc, beer, vinegar, tVc., arc also bad, and should bo avoided, espe- 
cially if there bo a stricture, wheu they should never be indulged in. Very 
great care must be taken that the patient in the progrcs.sof the treatiucTit 
do not contract a venereal disease. In him it is ton-fold to be dreade*!, 
for it arrests his cure, greatly complicates his ca.se, and is dreadfully dis- 
heartening to one who has suffered so long. This risk is often made an 
objection tc the sexual mode of treatment, but it is one which does uot 
call in question its scientific truth, but merely its practical advisability 
Of course the patient should be most earnestly cautioned against thii 
danger ; and unless a reliable connection can bo obtained by him, whict 
is unfortunately too rarely the case, ho should sedulously use the pre- 
ventive means I shall speak of under the head of venereal diseases, 
still, even though such a disease bo contracted, it will not often stand 
much in the way of a scientific treatment, which wili ultimately ooudud 
the patient to health. ^ 

Tne iatrodootioQ of m elaitio bougie, ouoe every week or fortnight 
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Htf gire toue to the canal, is highly recommended by H. Lallemand ; and 
mn when this ia not employed, the passage should always in this dis* 
ease be explored by a bougie, which gives hardly any pain, to usccTlaiu 
whether iliere be stricture, or unusual tendernesfi at ajiy part. 

He also recommends mineral baths in many cases, and 1 should advice 
much more strenuously the water cure, (though ol’ course only us an ac- 
cessory to the sexual treatment,) its by far the must concentrated aud 
systematic hygienic treatment hitherto introduced. Were 1 to express, 
how much I admire and what results I hope for, from thin inunon.^e 
addition to therapeutics, the praise might seem extravagaut ; tiiough not 
to those, who know the paramount importance of tho idiysio^o^dcal or 
natural conditions of health, so ably explained in the works of l>r. An- 
drew Combe, Liebig, and many others. 

It may seem strange, that men well conversant with Ibe natural 
laws of health, should not admit, how admirably in most respects 
the hydropathic system, when skilfully applied, carries out these 
principles ; being, as it were, the concentrated essence of the ordinary 
and natural means of health, upon which it is of such inhuitc importance 
that the minds of all of us, l^th in health and disease, sliould be fixed. 
Uow can those, who should know better, talk of this systeui, one of tho 
greatest marks of the age’s advancement, as in the same ca.tegory with 
homoeopathy ; from which it ditiers utterly, except in the single respect 
that its claims have been too arrogaiuiy ana exclusively asserted, as is 
always tho case with new doctrines, which have to establish a position for 
themselves in our esteem? As for homoeopalhy, it is quite ditiereut 
from our natural experiences of the intiuences, w’hich produce health aud 
disease; aud as such, — (although it should not, now-a-days that it has so 
largo a body of followers, bo treated with neglect, but rather patiently 
investigated, and disproved, if found false,) it lies far from the beliefs and 
conceptions of the most of us. But tho water cure is syvStematised com- 
mon sense ; exercise for weak and lazy muscles, pure country air for 
pining lungs ; powerful, regular, and invigorating baths fur skins, all 
ibeir lives suffering from hydrophobia ; cold water aud plain food, for 
blood pampered by wine, and spiced dishes ; may not these, which go to 
the very root of so many of the diseases of man, bo expected to do more 
good in general, than courses of double-edged medicines, so often pre- 
scribed for effects, while the causes remain uuremoved ? If auy ono read 
the works of some of our best physicians, as Holland, Forbes, Andrew 
Combe, and many others, he will see how much an essentially hydropathic 
treatment enters into the most scientific medicine of tho day, and be 
prepared for the desirable adoption of some of tbc most valuable hydro- 
pathic remedies, such as the wet sheet, (a cold water bandage, extended 
to the whole body), the douche, and vapour bath ; aud ultimately, (and at a 
period, it is to be hoped, not far distant,) — for the union and incorporation 
in one, of the two systems, without which hydropathy can exercise 
comparatively a slight influence on tho health of society. At present 
however, it is rather homoeopathy and hydropathy, from their both being 
ehused and run down together, that seem inchned to moke common cause. 

To prevent this disease, like every other -a subject, whose vast im* 
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portanoe is as yet only dimly conceived — ^we most seek to remove all the 
causes of it. Some of these consist in other diseases, as for instance, 
gonorrhoea, a most important cause, which by producing stricture or 
chronic indammation of the mucous membrane, is the ultimate origin ol 
the spermatorrhoea. 

The modes of prcveiitiug disuse, overuse, and abuse, of the genital 
srgous, have been shortly considered above ; and consist chiefly, as does 
the prevention of all diseases, iii universally diflfusing among all human 
beings, men and women, a knowioiige of the laws and structure of the 
body, and of all its organs, and in aflfordiug them the power of obeying 
these laws. There is no other possible prevention of disease, than 
knowledge of the laws of health and the history of disease, and rever- 
ence for them, as universally spread as any branch of human knowledge 
may be. 

In taking leave of this part of my subject, 1 must beg the reader, if he 
wish to obtain a further kuowledge of it, and an insight into a field oi 
moral and physical experiences, teeming with novelty and importance, 
that he road M. Lallcmaud’s great work on involuntary seminal 
discharges, of which so imperfect an idea has been given in this 
essay. 
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Tbs moftt frequent cause of this disease is ihe contact of gonorrlueal 
natter in sexual intercourse. It may also, though very rarely, be caused 
by the monthly discharge in the female, or by the whites ; and it is fre* 
quentiy found in boys, who allow the secretion of the sebaceous glands 
to accumulate under the foreskin, and become acrid. It is a disease, 
which depends on the presence of the foreskin, and is ncrer found in those 
who have been circumcised ; and therefore it might in every case be pre- 
sented, by washing the glans well, after any sexual conuection, where 
there is a po.ssibility of contagion ; a precaution which should never be 
neglected. 

Balanitis, or inflammation of the glans, begins with slight itching, 
which is soon followed by heat and swelling of the part, and by a more 
or less purulent discharge from beneath the foreskin ; which swelle also, 
some itues to a great degree, so that it cannot be drawn back over the glans. 
'I'his disca.se is generally readily curable, especially if taken in time, and 
it seldom becomes chronic ; but in some cases, where circumstances, such 
as a dissipated mode of liie, and allowing the inflammation to run on from 
neglect, combine to exasperate it, the consequences may be very serious. 
Mortification of the prepuce may result from the intensity of the inflam- 
Biatiou, and the strangulation of its blood-vessels by tiie swelling ; and 
proceed, if not checked, to the de.struction of the whole penis. 

Balanitis is a complaint easily recognised, but it is often diflficult to te)^ 
whether it be complicated by the virulent affection of chancre or syphilis. 
A chancre may exist under the foreskin at the same time as the running 
from the glans ; and it cannot, in some cases, be detected, from the inability 
to draw back the foreskin, owing to the swelling and inflammation. Its 
existence is then only to discovered by the test of inoculation, which 
1 shall describe hereafter in speaking of syphilis. However, its existence 
does not alter the treatment, which is as follows. 

The treatment of Balanitis, in its mild and common form, is very 
simple. It consists in washing tho parts well, and keeping the foreskiu 
and the glans separated by a piece of dry lint, to be changed several 
times a-day. This will generally suffice to effect a cure. 5lo method 
hT more efficacious in arresting discharges from amoons snrfaoes which 
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Be against each other, than keeping them separate by eonie dry shIh 
itance ; as the two hot and inflamed surfaces act like mutoal poultices, 
and keep up the discharge. First wash and dry the part, tlion intre- 
iluce a piece of dry lint at the base of the glans, and draw the foreskin 
Dver it. If the parts he much inflamed, nothing has so great an effect 
In reducing tlie inflammation, as passing a stick of nitrate of silver 
lightly over them, so as simply to whiten the surface, which should be- 
previously dried hy lint ; and on the subsequent days, the part should he 
w^isihedwitb Goulard's lotion and dry lint keut \:)0)n*taDtly applied. 
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This disease is a greatly more important one tlian the p7ccedltt({, na^ 
only front its much greater frequency, but also from its seTenty, 
and from the grievous citects it in too many cases leaves behind. 
Vet there is no disease, which the young and thoughtless are more 
in the liabit of making a jest of ; and while the iueikperienced regard 
all venereal diseases with the anxious fear that iguoraneo inspires, 
the initiated often take a pride in telling of tne dangers they have passed, 
nnd in drawing a ludicrous picture of the suilerings the novice has before 
him. It is often held rather a proof of manliness and experience among 
the youth, to have ha/i r few claps, iixe tne scars of the German dncUist ; 
and as they do not, like SYPinlis, leave » liaraoclcs’ swopl, in the shape of 
secondary poisoning, suspended over the head, the suilerings they may 
have caused are soon lorgottcn, or but used for banter, by the many, 
whose vigorous health has brought them through in triumph. But far 
diflerent is the tale told by the unfortunate, already struggling under tho* 
burden of a weak— it may be, scrofulous constitution ; by him, wboBe- 
shyness makes such a complaint anything but a subject for public glori- 
fication ; by the exhausted sufferer from spermatorrhma or other causes, 
whose reviving liealth has received a rude arrest from this new enemy; 
by him, in whom gonorrho;a proves the cause of stricture, seminal weak- 
ness, diseased prostate, and other miserable complaints, which bring the 
proudest liead to the dust ; by the unhappy infant, who at life's portal, is 
deprived of sight by tlie mother's disease ; in short, by the countless host 
of victims to those diseases of which this unreverenced gonorrhcea is the 
origin. 

What have the genital organs done, to deserve that their diseases, so 
serious, so universally spread, should be treated so diflerently from any 
others? ^^Ollcudod against the moral laws, " says tho moralist; and 
the youth, whose instincts wlji.spcr to him* a truer morality, would 
disarm the censure by submitting to the penalty with a laugh — a laugh 
but the rattle of his cliains ; as it deatn, or any of his artillery, were to 
M incrciy a subject for jesting ! Thus, favoured by the neglect of tho 
mistaken moralist, by the irreverence of the youth, aud the ignoranoi 
iiid hccdlessness of the poor girls, whose degradation in the eyes ci the 
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%orld ttlflnOfc bd Incteased by their spreading the poison, which they 
tlMinMlteB have received, this yellow stream of misery is permitted to 
Bow ever onwards, while scarcely any efforts are used fbr its prevention. 

To prevent these diseases, it is first of all requsito that they, ( like tho 
•nijeot of digestion and the laws of the rest of the human body, which 
have been (hvelt upon with such admirable and religious enthusiasm by 
Dr. Combe, and others,) be rescued from their secrecy, and become 
universally known to mankind, and not alone to our profession ; and 
that they be no longer made a subject for jesting and reproacti.. but 
viewed exactly in tho same light as all other diseases— namely, as odences 
against natural laws, but equally claiming our pity, oUr reverence, and 
our every effort to cure them. 

Oonorrheea, commonly oalled clap, consists of an indammatiou ol 
the interior of tho urinary canal. It is caused by the contact, during 
sexual intercourse, of matter secretod by the female organs, affected 
with a similar disease. Its symptom.s are as follows. Within a few 
days after an impure connection, some itching and heat are felt at the 
orifice of the canal, and soon a discharge appears, at first thin, but 
in a short time becoming thick, yellow, and purulent. Then scalding 
begins to be felt in making water, as it flows through the inflamed 
canal; and the inflammation, which began at the orifice, travels 
gradually downwards, the symptoms meanwhile increasing in .severity. 
When the disease is at its height, great pain is felt in making water ; 
and sometimes the swelling of the walls of the canal is so great, that the 
urine can scarcely, if at all, be passed. 

Cliordee also is often present in severe cases, which consists in tho acute 
inflammation causing the efiusion of lymph (tho plastic substance of 
which the solid tissues of the body are built up) around the walls of tho 
urethra ; and this lymph, which has always, when poured out from the 
blood-vessels, a tendency to coagulate and harden, makes tho penis so stiff, 
that when an erection takes place, the under part cannot go along with 
the reel, and a curve or chordee is produced, causing great pain. These 
erections take place chiefly at night, excited by the warnth of the bed, 
aud cause the patient frequently to waken with a start by the violence of 
the pain. Often have I laughed, though against my soberer judgment, 
at the ludicrous descriptions of his sufferings by a fellow-student; with 
what lightning speed he would wake, bound out of bed, and seek the 
comfort of tho cold hearth-stone, or the still greater luxury of a cold wet 
sponge placed on his loins, allowing the water to trickle down ; and then 
bow relentlessly his enemy pursued him all night through, with its elec- 
trical arousings, just when his wearied senses were dropping to rest. 

If the gonorrhoea travel very far down the canal, or the inflammation be 
very high, the prostate gland, the neck of the bladder, or even the bladder 
itself, may become inflamed, but these very serious and lamentable 
occurrences are fortunately not very common. A more frequent oc* 
eurrence is inflammation of the epididymis or upper part of the testicle, 
which must always be regarded as a serious aud important complicatioiu 
Buboee or iweliings of the glands in the groin, are somotimos canUd 

« 
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limple gonohrroea, but raroly, not more than once m a bnaltod 

fittOS. 

The p;onorrh(i;al discharge may yary in colour and smell, being gene^ 
rally of a greenish yellow, sometimes tinged with blood, but thu is of 
little importance. Like other inflammatory diseases, gonorrheea gen- 
erally tends, in process of time, to a spontaneous cure. Thus in a fort- 
night it will probably haye reached its greatest seycrity, and after re- 
maining stationary for a week or so, it will gradually decline: and in 
some cases, where the constitution is yigorous, cease without treatment 
But this is not to be expected, and the disease has a great tendency to 
become indefinitoly chronic, unless actively treated : and I shall now 
describe the treatment of the different stages. 

This is divided by M. llicord (the admirable surgeon, who has the 
charge of the great Venereal Hospital in Paris, with' greater op- 
portunities of observing the venereal diseases than any man in Europe, 
and who has done perhaps more than any other to throw light on their 
nature and treatment,) into the abortive treatment, and the treatment 
of the acute and chronic stages ; all of which are distinct from each 
other. 

By the ahortive treatment, (which it is peculiarly important for the 
public iu general to be acquainted with, as their prompt adoption of it on 
the very first signs of the disease can alone make it available,) is meant 
the endeavour to arrest the disease at its very outset ; an object much 
more desirable than to permit it to run on to the acute stage, in which 
it is so severe, and sometimes so intractable. The abortive treatment 
consists in using injections of a solution of nitrate of silver, which has an 
unequalled power iu alteriug the character, and arresting the inflamma- 
tions, of mucous membranes. The solution should bo very weak, in the 
proportion of one-fourth of a grain of the nitrate, to the ounce of dis- 
till^ water, and should be us^ as follows : 

A glass (not a pewter) syringe should be half-flUcd with it, and the 
duid injected into the urethra, and allowed to remain for a minute or 
two. These injections should be repeated once every four hours, for 
forty-eight hours. They will cause some little pain, and a slightly 
rosy, purulent discharge, which is to be looked on as a good sign, snow- 
ing that the disease will soon yield. No spirituous liquor or beating 
food should bo taken. Neither warm baths nor any other relaxing 
measures should bo used during the abortive treatment, which if duly 
and early enough employed, will effect a euro at once in a half of the 
cases, according to Uicord*s experience. 

1 need not dwell on ihe immense importance of this method, and of its 
. being generally made known to the public ; so that those who have been 
exposed to infection, may seize the very first signs of disease, and so save 
themselves all the pains and dangers attendant on gonorrhoea. This 
treatment is of peat value to the public, but little to the surgeon, as in 
general, especially among the poorer classes, (who never attend to a dis- 
Mse, iiU it has caused thorn some great inconvenience,) he sees tho eaao 
|qo .late for its adoption. It can used only in the first day» or peelui|^ 
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two days, of the discharge, on the rery first appearance of the yellow 
matter, and before much redness and inflammation hare been set np, as 
tnen it would only aggravate the disease. After the twelve injections 
nave been used, cubebs or copaiba should be taken for a few days, in the 
doses hereafter to be mentioned, all sexual intercourse and spiritnout 
liquors avoided, and in a fortnight the patient may resume his nsual 
habits. It is no easy matter to nip in the bud an incipient gonorrhoea, 
and unless all these directions be carried out, the complaint will probably 
return in a day or two ^or it has as many heads as the hydra), and may 
tbeu last for months. This treatment is without any risk of causing 
stricture or other evils ; which, by cutting short the disease, it rather 
tends powerfully to prevent. 

Instead of using injections, copaiba or cubebs alone will very often suc- 
ceed in checking the [disease at its outset. They should be given the 
moment the first drop of yellow matter is perceived, and should be used 
in rather larger doses than those adapted for the later stages, as the 
object is to cut the disease short at once by vigorous means. Thus two 
or three drachms of cubebs should be taken thrice a day. . Ricord 
says, that this abortive treatment is more likely to succeed, where there 
is little or no paiu or scalding, in the commencement of the.disease ; and 
also that even although it fail iu wholly arresting the discharge, it never 
fails to modify and mitigate the symptoms, so tlvat by persisting in reme- 
dial measures, the disease is generally brought to a close in from fifteen 
to twenty days. He says, moreover, that much harm is often done by a 
popular prejudice against trying speedily to arrest the discharge ; whereaj 
his object always is, to cure the disease as quickly as is consistent with 
caution in the use of the remedies ; for, he says, the danger of a gonorr- 
hoea depends upon two things ; first, the severity to which the inflamma- 
iiou is sufiered to attain, and secondly, its duration. 

But if the golden moment liave been allowed to pass, or if the abortive 
treatment have failed; if the symptoms have gradually increased in .seve- 
rity, and there be present much scalding in making water, with heat, 
redness, and swelling at the orifice of the urethra, the abortive treatment 
can no longer bo applied, as it would exasperate the inflammation. 
Antiphlogistic (or anti-inflammatory) treatment should now be used. 
The patient should take plenty of mucilaginous drinks, as barley-water, 
syrnp and water, or plain cold water, to render the urine as little irrita- 
ting as possible. He shonld rest on a sofa, and have low diet. A gene- 
ral warm bath every night for from a half to one hour is an cxcellenfi; 
means of quieting the inflammation. Local warm baths are not so good^ 
as they tend to congest the part. Leeches may be applied to the peri- 
•neum (the space between the scrotum or pouch of the testicles and the anm 
or opening of the intestine,) but not to the loose skin of the penis itself, 
ftS in that situation their bites may be followed by erysipelas. Some 
authors recommend cubebs and copaiba in this acute stage, but Kicord 
does not approve of Ihem ; for he says, they often do more harm that: 
good, when the inflammation runs high, and, besides, Jose the virhjee 
wiy would have had, in a later stage. €'he bowels should be freed by 
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pargatWfis, which cool the system, and so snbdae the inflamnlatioft; Midi 
if it ran high, tartar emetic should be given. 

This medicine is the most powerful means of subduing active inflamma* 
tion in almost all parts of the body ; except where, from the nature of the 
organs inflamed, it cannot be given, as in inflammation of the stomach or 
bowels. If given in suflScient doses, it brings on a state of extreme sick- 
ness, which, as can readily be understood, is the most powerful opponent 
of inflammation. This invaluable medicine, whose general adoption now* 
a-days in inflammatory diseases has superseded in very many cases the 
uae of the lancet (which, by its expenditure of the vital fluid, is a remedy 
never to be resorts to, if safer means^n be found), may bo given in doses 
of from one-fourth to one-half a grain, in an ounce or two of water, every 
two hours, according to the quantity found requisite in each case to canse 
the state of nausea. 

The chordee, which will be more severe in proportion to the violence of 
the inflammation, and also to the depth it has reached in the canal, should 
bo treated by avoiding everything that could excite erections. These are 
generally caused by the warmth of bed ; therefore a hard mattrass and 
light bed-clothes should be used. M’. Ricord praises camphor very highly as 
a B^tive iu chordee, and gives it either in pills with opium — ^namely, six 
grains of camphor, and one grain of opium, made into two pills, to be 
taken at bed-time , or ten grains of camphor, one of opium, the yolk of 
an egg, and four ounces of water, given in an ejection, an hour before 
going to bed. 

By these antiphlogistic means, the intensity of the gonorrbceal inflam- 
mation, will probably be subdued, and the scalding, heat, and other signs 
of acute inflammation diminished, although the yellow purulent discharge 
still continues copious. The patient should now begin to take some of 
those remedies which have a specific action, and most powerful control 
over gonorrhoea — namely, cubebs or copaiba. These are both remedies of 
very great value, and in the great majority of cases succeed in curing the 
complaint, if skilfully used. Sometimes the very first doses will r^uce 
the discharge to a single drop iu the morning. Copaiba is a kind of resi- 
nous balsam, with a taste which to many is exce^ingly nauseous ; and 
to it has been ingeniously enclosed in little gelatinous capsules (the capsules 
de Mothesl that are equally cflUcacious with the plain balsam ; which may 
itself be taken in water, or suspended in a mucilaginous liquid. Cabel« 
hot pepper-like powder, containing as its active ingredient a volatile 
oil, very similar to tba^which is the active principle of copaiba (both ol 
which volatile oils may be taken pure, and are thus equally efficacious, 
and not so apt to disagree) — may be used in the following formula, which 
is exceedingly effective, and in somo constitutions success much better 
than copai&i. Take two or three ounces of cubebs, and make them Into 
a paste with honey. Begin with three tea-spoonsful the first day, and 
increase the dose taken on the following days to five or six tea-spoonsfol, 
drinking at the same time plentifully of barley-water, milk of almonds, or 
other mncilaj^nous drink, so as to prevent the cubebs from irritating the 
•tomaeh or kidneys. The mbdicine acts equally well if taken mermy he 
wiMTi in ahnilar doses. 
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Tii€M medicines should not be giren up as soon as the gononrhoe Ibas 
eeased, for, if so, it would most probably re-app^r ; but they should 
be continued for a few days lonror, in gradually diminishing doses. Some 
constitutions are most benefited by one, others by the other ; so that if 
She one do not succeed, we may hare recourse to its fellow. 

But we cannot expect to find such a thing as an unalloyed blessing, 
and thus there are erils, which in some cases arise from the use of these 
medicines. Among them is a rash, which they sometimes bring out over 
the body, attended with smart fever, and arrest of the gonorrheea ; which 
however returns when the rash disappears. It seems to be owing to a 
disordered stomach, and to exposure to cold and damp, which should be 
carofuily avoided, while taking the medicines. Copaiba also sometimes 
causes nausea, diarrlKsa, and griping, which, when slight, need not be 
attended to, except by avoiding cold, damp feet, &c. Cmbebs has in some 
few cases, when given in too large doses, caused symptoms of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, which occurrence must bo guard^ against by ceasing 
at once the medicine, if any incipient signs be perceived. 

Gubebs are also often adulterated, and may thus prove injurious, and 
should, as well as many other medicines, be got at the best druggists. 
All medicines are to be viewed as double-edged weapons, in themselves 
most important causes of disease, and being so, we should desire to use 
them as rarely as possible. 

At the same time that these intomal remedies are used, Bicord em- 
ploys, whenever the inflammation has been sufficiently subdued, a local 
treatment also, as the conjunction of both is much more certain. In- 
jections of nitrate of silver, of the strength before recommended — namely 
one fourth of a grain to the ounce of distilled water, should be employed 
as before directed, viz, tv^elve in the forty-eight hours, when they may be 
stopped, and the internal remedies continued. In some old standing 
cases, when the mucous membrane has become relaxed and thlokcned, this 
injection may not be sufficiently strong to produce the reddish discharge 
and other signs of salutary action ; and, if so, it may be increased 
to from one to two grains, to the ounce of water. 

There are dififerent forms of the chronic stage of gonorrhoea, whose 
treatment I hare been oescriDing. in some cases the yellow discharge 
^ntinues as thick and copious as in the acute stage, although the scald- 
ing in making water is in great part, or altogether, absent. In others 
the discharge is reduced to what is called ayM, in which it has lost its 
yellow colour, and has become nearly colourless, like gum. or small 
shreds of vermicelli ; in other cases no discharge is visiUe during the 
day, and only a drop or two, gluing together the orifice in the mornings, 
remains. 

These gleets, though some persons care little for them, are to others 
a source of great annoyance, in proportion to the susceptibility of their 
nature, moral and physical ; and they often, by their long continuance, and 
by inducing stricture, or, as we have seen above, spermatorrhoea, briiigtho 
patient into a state of the most miserable hypochondria. 

Some oases of chronic gonorrhoea, or g|leet, are exceedingly obBtimteb 
^d r^t all forts of ireatni9Dt« cau«nr^d\ess annoyinoa mu) iifh 
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pa^boce iu those affected with them. Thus they often last for MonthB, 
and not unfrequcntly from one to two sr three years ; and Kicord men* 
tions one which lasted thirty years ; so that it is of immense importance 
that, by a vigorous and well directed treatment at 6rst, the risk of such 
cons^uences should be prevented. A gonorrhma is not a complaint to 
be trifled with ; in some constitutions it is exceedingly difficult to subdue, 
whether from their weakness, incapability of bearing the remedies, un- 
healthy relaxing life of convenient, neglect, want of self-restraint in 
applying for, a sufficient time the remedies, or abstaining from drinking, 
and other sensual enjoyments ; and perhaps above all, from the unfor- 
tunate and pernicious social feelings on the subject of this disease, 
which cause it to be concealed, prevent the sufferer from apply iug for 
assistance in time, hamper and obstruct all the remedies employed, and 
too often reduce the patient and the humane physician to despair of the 
cure. 

There is no matter perhaps in which concealment does more harm to 
mankind, than in this of genital and venereal diseases. The grand 
point ever to be kept in view, in remedying diseases, is, that they be 
treated as early as possible. Not a moment should be lost, on \lic first 
appearance of any disease, in taking measures to arrest it ; for the firs t 
few golden moments" are often the most important of all. Now, the 
miserable shame and fear attending on venereal and genital complaints, 
in almost all cases, prevent the inexperienced youth, and still more the 
woman, from applying for relief, till the irrevocable time is past ; till the 
mischief is fully developed, aud the disease riots and revels in its strength, 
exulting at our impotence to arrest it, aud proceeding to bring on 
consequences which no man can answer for, and which may be most 
disastrous. Must we not then consider the odium attaching to venereal 
diseases, as being most sinful in every individual who eotertaius it, siuce 
it is the cause of so many miseries to man and woman ? 

If a gleet have lasted a long time, we should try to make out, in each 
separate case, the cause of this chronicity. And first, the can^ should 
be explored with a bougie, to see whether there be not a stricture, which 
is a frequent cause of lingeriug gleet. Sometimes, when the inflammation 
lingers deep in the canal, at the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts, there 
are frequent seminal emissions in the night, which aggravate in their turn 
the gleet, and frequently are the cause of bringing back a gonorrhoaa, 
which was on the wane. From this exhausting complication, all the 
horrors of spermatorrheea may in time be established. In such cases 
slight cauterization of the walls of the urethra, over the mouths of the 
ducts, with M. Lallemand*s porte-caustique, has sometimes an excel- 
lent effect. 

Impotence may be caused in this as in other cases by spermatorrhoea ; 
and here I may say a few words on this subject, which to many is one of 
great importance. Impotence may be the result of anything which toudi 
to weaken, either mentally the venereal appetites, or physically* the geni- 
tal organs. Mentally, the most frequent causes of impotence are— hard 
iliXdy, which consumes the nervous power in a different direction ; and 
ofteoer, eJl the depressing emotions, siich as fear, shyuesi,' apathy 
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lbD*t wbicii by tlioif admixiuro, destroy the force of the Toneroal ftppe* 
titoe» Physically, a waut of tone ia the genital organs, which art 
icarcely capable of full erection, at least solely at the stimulus of venereal 
desires ; waut ( f exercise of the organs, which, like all others, are greatly 
strengthened by habitual exercise; spermatorrhoea, or the general 
exhaustion of the frame from long disease of any kind. If the disease be 
of mental origin, John Hunter’s advice was, that a man should sleep 
with the woman, with whom he was impotent, resolving to have no con- 
nection with her. A man may be impotent with one woman, into bis 
affections towards whom any of the paralysing feelings enter, and may 
not so with another. As a preventive or euro of impotence, the 
re^ar exercise of the genital organs, and a healthy life in the open air, 
without the exhaustion of protracted study, are the best of all means. 
Besides this, it most be remembered, that there are great natural con* 
Btitutional differences in these powers in different individuals, and each 
one must be contented with those which have been given him ; and nol 
waste his thoughts and strength, as is so often done, in vain regrets that 
th^ are not greater than is natural to him. 

Sometimes a gleet will persist in spite of all the above-mentioned 
remedies, which may not have the power of wliully stopping the discharge 
but perhaps of reducing it to a single yellow or gummy drop in the 
morniog, which will not be driven away, and, tho moment the remedies 
are diaeaiitinued, increases rapidly till the ronuing be as bad as ever 
Sometimes too, the remains of a cbordee may continue after the gon- 
orrhoea is cured. In coses of obstinate gleet, various means should be 
tried. 

It must always be borne in mind, that diseases do not become chronic 
and lingering without a cause. Chronic disease is always a sign, that 
either the part effected, or the constitution generally, is too weak to 
throw off its enemy. In a healthy man living in the country, and still 
more in the vigorous savage in the woods, disease rarely becomes chronic ; 
bat wounds and inflammations heal with su^rising onickness, aided or 
maided, so great are the natural powers. But in the poor unhealthy 
townsman, the case is very different ; every indefluite disease, like in* 
flammatioD, &c., tends to become chronic, from the weak powers and un- 
healthy life. This constitutional weakness is in many cases the chief 
eanse of the continuance of a gleet, and most be remedied, before th^ 
latter can be got rid of. Thus the man who has an old gleet, should 
adopt the most bracing life possible; should be in the country, and 
always in tho open air ; should live regularly, rising early and going 
early to bed; shonld take cold baths, twice or even oftencr, daily, 
remaining ia the water only a short time, and always taking a smart 
walk afterwards, to restore the circulation ; and probably a g(^ remedy 
also, is the cold sitz-bath, taken several times a-day, with a walk afteik 
it. These directions which will apply to many other chronic diseases, 
should at once be adopted, if the powers of the constitution seem inade- 
quate to cure the disease ; for delay is, in this complaint, like all others, 
onjy wasted time, besides favouring tbe evil cons^uences, which 
arise 6om old gleeti Along with these general means, a local tfeatmeni 
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bv injections shoiild be used, employing the milder astringent, the iit« 
nhate of zinc, (which is often more sncoessfol than the nitrate of silter,) 
Vi the proportion of one or two grains, to the ounce of water: this to be 
need twice or thrice-a-day, and continned for eight or ten days. Other 
astringent injections may ^ employed, as the deooction of oak bark, 4ke. 
By these means, the bracing change of air, and at fresco life, along with 
the local astringents, the complaint may almost always be subdued, if 
they hare a due trial ; but without the general means, all looal ones will 
often proTO unarailing. 

Before proceeding to the complications of gonorrhoea, I may mention, 
that the disease is sometimes, and not rery infrequently, produced by 
other causes than infection. A yellow discharge may be excited by hard 
drinking, or by undue exercise of the sexual organs, especially in those in 
whom there are some lingering remains of inflammation from a former 
gonorrhooa, or who sufler from an irritable prostate gland. To these 
cases tlie name of spurious gonorrhoea has been applied. They may often 
bo distinguished by commencing suddenly with little or no prerioas 
itching ; and by the discharge appearing to come at once from the inner 
part uf the canal, and not beginning at the orifice and gradually passing 
inwards, as in the true disease. They are in general mild, and readily 
curable by a few injections of the solution of nitrate of silrer, or sulphate 
of line. 

I shall now speak of some of the complications which may arise in the 
course of a goaorrhoBa. Buboes^ or inflammatory swellings uf one or 
more of the glands in the groin, sometimes, though rarely, occur ; but 
are in general readily subdued by applying a few leeches and poultices, 
and using the tartar emetic. In a gonorrhaaa, buboes depend merely on 
the neighbouring irritation, in the same way that a swelling of contigu- 
ous glands may be caused by a blister. They generally arise in the nrsi 
week in simple gonorrhosa, when the inflammation is at its height. 

Another much more serious complication of gonorrhoBa is Epididymitis 
(commonly called swelled testicle,) or inflammation of the epididymis, the 
upper part of the testicle. It was long thought, that in this affection 
the testicle itself was inflamed, but this is fortunately only rarely the 
fiose. Inflammation of the epididymis is occasioned by the gonorrhoeal 
inflammation, when it has reached the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts 
far dowu in the canal, causing sympathetic inflammation of the epidi- 
dymis at the other end of the seminal duct ; according to the law, that . 
tSe two extremities of a canal may be sympathetically excited, without 
interrening inflammation. As the gonorrhoea must have penetrated far 
down in the canal, before it reaches the ejaculatory ducts, we do not find 
inflammation of the epididymis come on early in its course. It seldom 
oocurs before the third week of gonorrhoea, and from that till the end of 
the fiftli week, it is most common. This is an important fact, as it ena- 
bles us to be on our guard against it, and take precautions against its 
occurrence. 

The chief means of prevention are, to cure, if possible, the gonorrhoea 
ation the third week, and to wear a suspensory bandage for the testicles ( 
^ fvqid Mytliiiur which would irnnreasp the inflampiatipa of tjie ore^^; 
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and aboTe all, to be on the watch for the first symptoms of the affection 
of the testicle, and nip it in the bud, which, in general, might readily be 
lone. 

These first symptoms areas follows* About the fourth or fifth week 
of a gonorrhoBa, the patient may feel a slight aching pain in the groin, 
which gradually extends down the spermatic chord, and fixes in a small 
spot at the upper and back part of the testicle (generally the left one, 
which, from want of the support giren by the trousers to its fellow, is much 
the most frequently attacked). On feelir*g this spot it will be found 
that the epididymis is here enlarged, hard, and tender to the touch. 
The gonorrhoeal discharge is probably at the same time a little diminished, 
and seminal emissions are liable to take place at night, and are fol* 
lowed by increased pain in the testicl^ lasting for some hours ; but as yet 
there is no blood mixed with tho seminal fluid. If the patient now at 
the golden moment take the warning, and attend to these first symp* 
toms ; if ho give t)ie organ the most perfect rest, by remaining con- 
stantly in tho recumbent posture for a couple of days, foment the parts 
with warm cloths, and take a dose of opening medicine to coot the 
system, the affection will subside entirely, and none of the following 
serious symptoms will arise. But if he neglect them, as so many do, 
chiefly from ignorance of their nature, hecdlessness, or a foolish reluc- 
tance to be laid up for a couple of days, when by so doing, they would 
avoid weeks of suflering, whkh will most certainly follow ; or finally, 
from that most deplorable dread of their disease becoming known, which 
so constantly operates in this case, where confinement to the sofa is ab- 
solutely requisite ; if he walk about or take other exercise, even the 
slightest, the disease will advance very rapidly. The affected testicle now 
becomes greatly swelled, and exquisitely tender and painful. The con- 
stitution sympathises with it, and a good deal of fever arises. The 
gonorrhoaa often stops entirely, from what is called revulsion, but begins 
again when the other affection has subsided. When the swelling of the 
testicle has been very ra^id, the pain is most excruciating. 

The course of this aflcction, severe though the symptoms be, is in 
general favourable, where the constitution is good. Under the use of 
appropriate antiphlogistic treatment, the inflammation and swelling 
subside, but some enlargement and hardness of the epididymis almost 
always remain for some time, and pain and consequent relapses are 
liable to occur from sexual intercourse for months after ; evils which are 
to be warded against by tho continued use of the suspensory handle, 
and abstinence from, or but rare indulgence in, sexual intercourse, if it 
ca^e pain. Tho testicle in mneral regains all its reproductive powers : 
which consolation we are enabled to give the patient, from the knowledge 
that in the great majority of cases, it entirely escapes the disease, and the 
epididymis alone is affect^. 

But in many cases unfortunately, the result of epididymitis is not so 
favourable— is most disastrous. This is especially the case in lorofuloua 
eonstitutions. In these, the inflammation of the*epididymis has a great 
tendency to become chronic, and gradually to engage in its progress the 
il^le testicle, ca^ipg slow suppuration ip it, or deppsitiQii qf 
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«le, (that degeneratad product, wtudi it the tign of tcrofiiloat diteai^ aad 
may be depo&ited in any part of the body, causing consumption in 
the longs, mesenteric disease in the abdominal glands, dec.,) in iu 
snbstaaoe, which in time softens, and causes complete disorganisation 
of the whole testicle. Meanwhile the feeble constitution, from the long 
conhnemeot and weakening treatment of such an aflectiun, may gradually 
fall a Tictim to consumption. How frequently do wo wo see in hospitals 
siKh lamentable results of the despised gouorrheea! In the same 
that scrofulous disease may be thus roiled by epididymitis, so may iu 
those predisposed to it, the still more formidable disease of cancer. The 
indurated and enlarged state of the epididyuiis which is left behind, some* 
times at a future period, excites cancerous degeneration in the part ; 
from the law that previous iuflanniiation in an organ makes it particu* 
larly liable to cancer, in those who seem to have a natural predispo- 
sitiou to this disease. When we contemplate even the possibility of 
two such fearful diseases resulting, tiow great should be our endeavours 
to prevent the epididymitis, which may give rise to them, and still more 
the gonorrhoea, which is the source of them all ! 

in the treatment of epididymitis which has passed the incipient stage, 
we must use energetic means to arrest the inilammation. In the first 
place, it is absolutely necessary that the patient remain in the rccum* 
^t position ; the testicle should bo supported, so as to take the 
strain o6f tho inflamed chord, and leeches should be applied to the groin, 
or perineum, but not to the loose skin of the scrotum, where they might 
cause erysipelas. Besides this, the patient should take pretty large 
doses of tartar emetic with epsom salts, a mixture whose efiecis iu redu« 
cing the inflammation are sometimes wonderful. It may be used M 
follows : — Dissolve two grains of tartar emetic, and two ounces of epsom 
salts in a pint of water, and take four ounces every third hoar, till greai 
nausea and purging be produced. (Of course the medical attendjuit will 
prescribe such or other fit remedies, but it is very desirable Uiit the public 
should be acquainted with tho general actions of the most valuable 
medicines in the various diseases.) This most fawerful of antiphlogistic 
medicines will sometimes cfi'ect a cure in iwenty^four hours. PouTticet 
should be applied locally. 

When by these means ibetBflammation has been checked, and the pain 
Is lessened, hut the awdlltng remains, compression should be appIiM, a 
poverfnl mode of speedily restoring the testicle to its original size. This 
4s to he eflfected by straps of adhesive plaister, passed round the testicle , 
some horizontally, and others vertically, so as to cause a moderate at^d 
equal Gompression. Pressure is one of the moat effectnal means of cansinf 
the absorption of any effusion, after the inflammation, which caused it, 
has abaM. The groat swelling of the testicle, in this disease, aHsee from 
^ effusion of scrum, (the wat^part of the blood) into the timic or case 
which encloses the testicle. The aj^lication of compression will oeeasioih 
for a short time, some increase of pain, bat this wiU soon subside ; and» 
i^tbe method is to succeed, in a lew hours thestrappiii| willbeoomqiBte 
coese. As soon as this takes place, the straps shonla be removed aed 
etibere applied, to that no reaction shall follow ; whkdi would ptebablf 
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be the f4ue, were the eompression oot carried foiward mimterruptediy* 
But if at the end of aa hour, after applying the first strapping, the pain 
4o not subside, we may infer, that here compression will not sneceed ; re* 
laore the straps, and continue antipbiogistics. By compression, Mr* 
Acton, (the pupil and friend of M. llicord, whose valuable work on ve- 
nereal diseases embodies the experience of his master,) has seen many 
testicles reduced to their normal size in twelve htmrs ; aud in two hun- 
dred well choseu coses, which he taw, no bad results followed its use. 

The next disease arising from gonorrhcea, of which 1 have to speak, u 
one of very great importance, from its frequency, aud its disastrous cuo- 
leimeuces in many cases. 

Striciur< of the uretlira, consists of a narrowing of ti*e calibre of that 
canal, which may be caused in several ways. Thus it naay arise from a 
fall or a blow on the perineum, which ruptures the urethra, and may 
cause, when the wound heals, a great narrowing, perhaps even oblitera*> 
tion, of the canal by the contraction of the cicatrix. This is the most 
dangerous and difficult to cure of all forms of stricture, for the cicatrix 
of a wound is so hard, that it cannot be distended or absorbed, as takes 
place In tiio cure of other strictures. Chancre, or syphilitic sore in the 
urethia ; vegetations which grow from the wails of the passa^, irritated 
by soma long discharge; and some other causes, may also produce 
stricture. But by far the most frequent cause is gonorrhcea, and espe- 
cially when that disease has continued long in the chronic stage, or when 
the patient has had several attacks of it. 

Stricture from gonorrhoea may consist cither in a relaxed and swelled 
state of the mucous membrane, which proves an obstruction to the urine ; 
or, which is much the commonest form, in the deposition of lymph at 
some puiutbeneath the membrane, which in time by its coaguiation, hard- 
ening and contracting according to its natural lemleiicy, as l>eh>re ex- 
plained, becomes callous, and narrows the canal gradually more and more, 
iliis, the usual form of stricture, is generally limited to a narrow hand, 
not more than one or two lines in length, as if a ligature surrounded the 
canM at ^e point; but sometimes it is much longer. In most cases, 
there is but one stricture ; but sometimes two, and in a few rare cases, 
several, in the course of the canal. The situation of a stricture is gene- 
rally far down in Uie canal, at the membraneous part. 

These permanent strictures form a most important class of diseases It 
may weU be understood how dan^rous to the system is any obstr action to 
the passage of a fiuid of such vitiu importance, and so constantly foimed, 
as the urine. 1 wtU describe some of the disastrous results which mav* 
and often do, fidlow stricture, if it be aot early detected and removed. It 
will be seen that these effecta are aU felt in the parts beAmd the stricture. 

When a stricture exists in the urethra, the urine, which is arrested 
behind it, and can escape only with difficiilty, gradually dilates the por* 
tion of the canal behind the stricture, and may enter into tho mouths of 
the ejaculatory ducts, and so give rise to the most inveterate sperma* 
terrhcNU Many of Laltemand's cases were owing to this cause, and be 
says that the marked hypochondria into which striciured patienta ad' 
IbU. even when they do not know that they have iMiydiBeiie, h 
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generally owing to the seminal losses, whose charaeteristie eieei ti 
prodndng hypochondria we hare seen above. Proeeadiag further baelu 
wards from the stricture, we come to the bladder, which, in cases of long 
itandinf stricture, is very liable to become diseased, and in the foHowing 
way. ft becomes oradu^y hypertrophied, i. e. it increases in the thick* 
ness of its musevdar coats, from the greater force needed to expel the 
urine, and its capacity is increased. This is in accordance with a general 
law of the economy, whereby organs can, within certain limits, adopt 
themselves to new exigencies. In the same way the heart becomes en- 
larged and thickened when there is a similar obstmetion in its valvea, 
The urine, prevented from freely escaping, and retained in the bladder, 
putrefies there, as it would do out of toe My, (for the vital preservative 
power of the bladder to prevent putrefaction Wts only a imort time), 
and the pntrid urine irritates the bladder, and causes disease of its in- 
ternal or mucous coat, which discharges large quantities of mucus 
The bladder becomes so irritable, that the patient is constantly tor- 
mented by vain strainings to pass water, though there may be only a 
few drops in the bladder, and their passage causes intolerable pain ; and 
thus the unhappy suflcrcr can get rest neither by night nor day. lliis 
disease of irritable bladder, is described by Sir AstJey Cooper, as the 
most painful one he had to witness. 

If we go back a step further, we come to the kidneys, those most 
vital organs, and they too, are liable to become diseased in the 
course of the evils. The urine, retained in the bladder, is prevented 
from escaping freely from the kidneys also, which secrete it. Be- 
sides, the irritation is propagated to tlie kidneys from the bladder, by 
the law of sympathy, and from these causes the kidneys may became 
organically diseased; a necessarily fatal affection, whose palliation ia 
unfortunately all that is left for the physician. 

Another terrible accident, which not uufrcquently happens in old, 
ccglocted, and very narrow strictures, (and how common is such neglect 
in the poor, who Jiave never been taught the duty they owe to Uioir 
bodies ! ) is the bursting of the urethra Mind the stricture, and the ior* 
filtration of urine into the surrounding tissues. It is in strictures that 
nave become almost iropemoua, the nrine escaping perhaps only drop by 
drop, that, in one of the violent efforts of straining, which this state of 
tilings calls forth, tha urethra, weakened by long disease, gives way, with 
a feeling of present relief. But soon the dregful effects follow. The 
urine by its irritating qualities, acts like a strong poison on the parts 
unaccustomed to it, and very speedily causes their death, and with 
that, if the surgeon do not act with great promptitude and skill, the 
death of the patient too. 

On reviewing this sad list of diseases, it will be seen, how they all de- 
pend by a backward chain of influence, on the stricture ; and thus that 
the first step either for their prevention or cure, is the core of the 
stricture. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie has well said, that there is no dam of 
important and so dangerous, for which so much can ofien be done, as 
r t||i nrinary diseases. But in order to do this, they must ha liaatad 
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lA tSmB ; and it it to be borne in mind at a general law In ttrictnrea 
^at the earlier thef are treated, the more easily they are eared. It ii, 
then, of immense importance that the public, who alone can obaerve and 
diseorer for themselres their early symptoms, should be Weil acquainted 
with ^eae. 

In few diseases is minate attention on the part of the pattats moM 
necessary, than in stricture ; as it is a disease, which almost always 
remains undetected, till it has gone a considerable length. Many- nay, 
we may say, the great majority of patients, lire for years without kiu*w- 
ing, that they hare a stricture ; and during that time they may suffer 
from. hypochondria or increasing debility, of which neither they, nor 
their physicians know the cause. For, from the pernicious feelings of 
delicacy prerailing on sexual subjects, physicians ^nerally neglect to 
inquire into the history, |)xut and present of the gnnital organs in each 
patient, who presents himself with chronic or obscure disease ; and thus 
do sexual diseases constantly escape detection, though they may be at 
the root of all tiic symptoms. It is a general rule now in scientilic medi- 
cine, introduced especially by the admirable French physicians, M. M. 
l^uis, Andral, and others, in questioning patients, to inquire minutely 
into the past and present state of all the important organs in the body, 
of which the genital ones, both in man and woman, aio among 
the most ritally infiuential ; and this rule should always be followed, 
cspocially when a ca«c is in the least obscure or complicated, as most 
chronic diseases arc. Among young people in parlicular, in whom the 
genital organs, and the passions connected with them, may be said to 
be the keystones if the b^ng, an inquiry into the sexual history of all, 
men and women aUke, should nerer bo omitted. From this morbid 
delicacy, which canuot but be yeiwod as culpable, both in patient aud 
physician, thousands of diseases pass undetected and uucured. 

The hidden existence of a stricture may at length be discovered, 
whether from the gradually increasing dilHculty of making water, ac- 
cording to the natural tendency of strictures to become narrower ; from 
the Tigilanco of the patient or physician, or other cause. Thus the early 
symptoms of this disease, as welt as of all others, should especially be 
studied by the public, as it is themselves, and not the physicians, who 
generally have opportunities of knowing tiiese. 

And first, in whom may stricture be expected to exist? Ho who has 
had frequent TOnorrhosas, or in whom that disease, the groat cause of 
stricture, has lasted for a long tiin^ should be particularly on his guard 
against stricture. If the gleet still continue, and havo lasted long, a 
bougie should oe passed, to see whether a stricture be not keeping it up. 
ff the gleet have ceased, the individual should be ready to notice any 
diminution in Uie size of the stream of urine, which is the chief sign of 
stricture. Other signs are, if, after making water, the last drops cannot 
be discharged, but are retain^ behind the stricture, and dribble away 
afterwards : siso in seminal discharges, the feeling tl^t the semen is not 
freely ejaculated from the orifice, but slowly wells out after the orgasm 
k over, having besn retained behind the stricture ; also the slow escape of 
the nrine, which cannot be propelled far but drops to the ground nee* 
the orifice of the penis 
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If from these symptoms, one, who has had gonorrhoea, be led to snspeel 
he has strieture, the sooner he has it investigated and treated, the better ; 
for a stricture cannot exist long without causing evil effects in the ex* 
ceedingly important parts behind it. 

I do not wish to make men imaginative or over*anxious, in their soli- 
citude about their health, by dwelling on these matters ; the fallacious 
objection which has been always made to the public’s learning anything 
of that which may preserve their health and their life, and which it is not 
only expedient for them, but their solemn dnty,^ to become acquainted 
with ; — an objection which could be made exactly with the - same force to 
our learning any new truths, and escaping from any old ignorance what- 
ever ; but 1 wish, as far as 1 may, and as the generous co-operation of 
ray readers can effect, to prevent these most miserable disasters,^ which 
the apathy and ignorance of us all have hitherto allowed to be ^ very 
common. What generous heart does not exclaim, on witnessing tho 
quivering lip, the anguished brow, and the feelings full of bitterness, de- 
gradation, and despair, of the unfortunate victims of these and other dis- 
eases, “ On me, on me be tho guilt; it was my heartless prejudices, my 
ignorance, my apathy, which stood in the way of tho prevention of all 
this woe I What have 1 done, what can 1 do, to atone for this neglect, 
and to prevent in future, as far as lies in my power, the occurrence of 
like calamities ?’* 

1 now come to the treatment of permanent stricture. This consists, in 
the great majority of cases, in the dilatation of tho stricture, by means of 
or narrow rods, made of various materials — as metal, wax, or 
elastic substances, and of a series of sizes ; aud iu most cases this treat- 
ment is successful. Strictures caused by gonorrhoea, depend for the most 
part on lymph being effused by tho violent inflammation, beneath the 
mucous membrane, and not being afterwards absorbed. This lymph has 
a tendency constantly to increase iu hardness, and at the same time to 
contract ; which explains the gradual narrowing that takes place in most 
cases of stricture. This shows us the great importance of having stric- 
ture dilated early, before the lymph has become too liard. 

The mode in which dilatation is effected, is the following. A bougie 
of moderate size is first introduced, and if this cannot pass into the bid- 
der, a smaller one is tried, and so on till one be found which can enter 
the stricture ; and this at times, in very narrow strictures, can be effected 
only by a piece of catgut, and with tho greatest difficulty. When this hai 
entered tlie stricture, which grasps it tightly, it is left there, according to 
Bicord’s practice, until it can be moved easily through the stricture ; 
which, iu most curable cases, soon takes place. It is then removed, and 
any irritability of the canal, which may have been excited by the presence 
of the instrument, is allowed to subside ; aud on the following day the 
same instrnment is introduced, and if it enter readily, it is withdrawn, 
and another of a little larger size substituted. This is allowed to remain, 
like the former, till it move readily; and thus the treatment advaneei 
iiily till the widest dilatation is obtained, which is possible or necessary. 
In this manner a euro may be effected in most cases, in a spaco of iimt 
varying from three to six weeks or so, according to the size and hardim 
of the stricture 
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StHetuMf iiaye E great tendesi!/ to return after being eared, and to 
(terent this, the patient should, after his cure, pass an instrument at 
requisite size ererp fourth day for the first fortnight, and once a week for 
tome time after. As this tendency to return often continues indefinitely, 
he will probably be obliged to pass one once a month, or at other internals 
according as he finds it necessary, daring the rest of his life ; and to 
this end ne should learn to pass them himself, which, with a little care, is 
a very simple operation in an open canal. In the course of the treat* 
ment, the urethra, which may at first hare been very irritable, becomes 
generally quite habituated to the instruments, so that they cause little 
hneasiness. 

The mode in which dil.tation acts, is u#by mechanically widening the 
stricture, so much as by causing the absorption of the effus^ lymph under 
the pressure ; according to the same law, by which we have seen above, 
that compression rapidly reduces the size of the enlarged testicle. 

Besides the above method of slow dilatation, there is another, praised 
very highly by M. Lallemaud, namely, rapid dilatation; which, however, 
Al. Ricord and most surgeons disapprove of, as relapses are so common 
after it. It consists in introducing first the largest bougie the stricture 
will admit, leaving this until it becomes readily moveable, then withdraw- 
ing it, and replacing it at once by another of a larger size, and so on in 
succession, till the largest sized bougio can be introduced. By this treat- 
ment, a cure can often be effected in less than forty-eight hours. Pro- 
bably in many cases, where there is not too much irritamlity of the canal, 
to bear the protracted presence of the instruments, and also where the 
intelligent co-operation of the patient aids in preventing the closure of 
the stricture a^in, the rapid method would be a great advantage, but of 
this I cannot speak from personal experience. 

Dilatation is by no means applicable or successful in all strictures, aud 
therefore in each the nature of the constriction must first be determined. 
Stricture depending on indurated chancre in the urethra (which will be 
described hereafter), is generally not far from the orifice, may be felt hard 
and gristly exteriorly, and is in general accompanied by symptoms of se- 
londary syphilis in other parts of the body. This stricture would only be 
exasperated by dilatation, but will usually yield with readiness to the 
general constitutional remedies or secondary syphilis. Stricture, result- 
ing from the cicatrix of a wou . d, as from a fall or blow on the perineum, 
where the urethra has been nptured, will not yield to dilatation, how- 
ever long continued ; as the cicatrix, being organized, is not absorbed 
under pressure, and constantly returns to the same state, nay, — contracts 
still closer. The only thing to be done in these most intractable andn\e<- 
lancholy cases, is incision, which is accomplished by introducing a knife, 
concealed in a hollow catheter (a bent tube, like the bourne, only with an 
opening at its end), down to the stricture, and then pu^ng it out, and 
so dividing the obstruction. After that, a large catheter is introduej^ 
and left for some days in the bladder, to prevent the cicatrix uniting 
again. In this way many such cases are cured ; but others, of a woraa 
nature, give rise to some of the most difficult and faUl operations in aat- 
lit is chiefly in strictures produced by gonorrhosa, that dilatatU ai 
saceesslhl, in which the obstruction consists of effhsadi and as fil 
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uorganiced lymph. These are generally far down in the canal, and 
UghtW grasp the instrument. If they have been too long neglected, 
their lymph becomes organized, and so hard that they may be almost 
as intractable as a cicatrix ; and the surgeon must often be content, it 
be can introduce through them a bougie of two or throe lines in dia« 
meter. 

Stricture is also sometimes caused by Tegetations, which are gene* 
rally situated near the orifice, and blc^ very easily, when a bougie 
is passed. These are not easy to remove, and are very apt to grow 
again. A softened puffy state of the mucous membrane, after a long 
gonorrheea, may also cause stricture, and this is perhaps the most 
easiljr curable form ; to wit, by injections, or slight cauterization with 
the nitrate of silver. In speaking of injections, it may be remarked, 
that it is a common belief, that they arc a gi'eat cause of stricture, but 
the best authorities on the subject, as Ricord and Sir B. Brodic, deny 
that they are so, if used judiciously, t. e, not during the acute stage of 
gonorrheea, nor of improper strength. 

With regard to the prevention of stricture, and with it the host of 
serious evils it gives rise to, we must in the first place use every means, 
social and individual, to prevent its great cause, gonorrlicea. If this 
disease, however, should be incurred, we must bear in mind, that the 
sooner it is cured, the less risK will there be of stricture. Thus, it 
the gonorrhoea be stopped at its outset by the abortive treatmeni, 
neither stricture nor any other evil will ever occur. If the gonorrhoea 
have, by neglect or misfortune, degenerated into a lingering gleet, and 
so stricture been produced, its early detection, and prompt treatment, 
will in general readily remove it. 

Besides these permanent forms of stricture, whore there is a lasting 
change of structure in the canal, there are two other varieties of a less 
serious nature — ^viz. the inflammatory, and the spasmodic. Jnflamma^ 
tory stricture is a temporary obstruction of the canal, with fre- 
quently complete retention of urine, from the swelling caused by 
inflammation. This form may occur in the acute stage of gonorrheea, 
or after cauterizaticn of a part of the canal. For this affection, which 
is generally easily remediable, soothing measures should be used first, 
viz., a Dover’s powder, and thirty or forty drops of laudanum in a 
clyster ; and if tibcse measures are not sufficient, a small elastic catheter 
should be passed, to draw ofl* the urine and then the soothing measures 
continued. 

By the apaamodic stricture is meant one which depends merely on 
temporary spasm of the muscles, surrounding the urethra ; which in 
irritable constitutions, if stimulated by an acrid state of the urine, 
sometimes contract spasmodically and so prevent the emptying of the 
bladder. The sign that a stricture is spasmodic, is its occurring 8ud« 
denly in a person, who bas^ till then been able freely to pass water. 
These spasms are generally brought on by drinking freely of spirits, 
or wine, whioh make the urine very pungent and irritating ; so that 
when it attempts to flow along the canal, the muscles contract spiis* 
•lodicallj OB it, and obstruct its passage. Thus a person duriiigi oi 
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alter a debauch, may suddenly find himself quite unable to urinate, 
and after trying several times, if he be not relieved, his vain ellorts to 
strain out a few drops will become most agonising : his face flushed, 
and coveix'd by sweat, and his whole frame quivering with the fmiU 
less efforts. But the case should never be allowed to proceed so far, 
for here, as well as in other diseases, the sooner relief is obtained, the 
less injury is done to the parts. Luckily, relief for the time is 
generally easily rendered. The patient should he put to bed, warmth 
applied, a Dover’s powder given to favour swpatin>r and relaxation of 
the fibres ; and this after a few hours should be followed by a dose of 
opening medicine, when he will generally be able to pass water in a 
full stream. Opium, whether given by the mouth or in injection, is 
the most powerful of all means of relaxing spasm (except the veiy 
recently introduced chloroform), and in this case of spasmodic st rict • 
ore, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, used in injection, is a mos*, 
excellent remedy, superior in efficacy to the warm bath, which is also a 
Valuable anti-spasmodic. In cases which have been allowed to run 
on, till the patients straining and sufferings are very urgent, or where 
the above means do not overcome the spasm, the smallest sized elastic 
catheter should be passed. 

But though relief may generally be given in spasmodic stricture, it 
has a great tendency to return according to the universal law of habit, 
especially in irritable constitutions, and where drinking is persisted 
in ; and thus in different cases, it occurs from once in the fortnight, to 
perhaps once in the year. Now it is a known natural law, that 
functional diseases — of which this is one, have in process of time, a 
great tendency to become organic and permanent, and thus may a 
spasmodic stricture at last become a permanent one. Therefore he, 
who is subject to it, should be doubly careful to avoid all Its causes. 
These include every thing which weakens, and so renders irritable the 
nervous system, such as late hours, too hard study, &c. ; and above 
all, what in all cases of stricture becomes of the very highest impor- 
tance, he should forswear the use of fermented liquors. There is 
perhaps no disease, in which spirituous liquors are so uniformly iu- 
jarious, as in strictures of every kind. He should also exercise the 
genital organs in duly regulated sexual intercourse, for nothing gives 
lone and strength to muscles, and deprives them of morbid irritability, 
more than a proper amount of exercise. Also sponging the genitals 
with cold water, morning and evening, is one of the best tonics for 
this, as well as every other case, where they are effected by irritability 
or weakness. 

spasmodic strictures are very important, not only in themselves, 
but because they constantly complicate and aggravate permanent 
stricture. When a man has a permanent stricture, he may get on 
well enough, as long as be avoids drinking or other causes of spasm, 
but as soon as he indulges, he is liable to have the stricture completely 
closed by spasm, which requires the use of a catheter for its relief ; 
and this may sometimes bo a very difficult matter, if Um permanem 
vtrfntnrA he narrow. How f.rtnstantly are these, other ev?/ 

K 
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msm inoT^T hospital and dispensary practice, amoDg the ignorant, negll* 
gent, and neglected poor ! 

It is not science that at the present day is most required in raedU 
cine ; there is scientific knowledge enough, accumulated by the efforts 
of ages, to build a new world for man, such as has scarcely yet been 
conceived, were it only vitalised by the earnest love and reverence of 
us all. It is not the head so much as the heart, which is most needed; 
and were there more physicians, who partook of the noble enthusiasm 
Cor the prevention of disease, and universal diffusion of natural know* 
ledge, which animated Dr. Andrew Combe and others, our country 
and mankind in general would not long continue in iheir present state 
of physical misery and degradation, which in so many respects every 
one must see and lament. With our national strict allegiance to law 
and duty, and power of self-denial, did we but know our true laws 
and duties, there is no people which might be expected more earnestly 
to study and reverence them. But enthusiasm, or any ardent •appeaJ 
to the feelings of society upon medical subjects, has generally been 
coldly regiu-ded, if not sneered at, by the profession, in the few instan- 
ces in which it has been attempted. Medical men seem generally to 
suppose, that their peculiar province lies merely in the plain, matter- 
of-fact, physical treatment of disease; aud leave the sympathetic 
appeals and wordy lamentations over human ills to poets, clergymen, 
and others, whose ignorance of real disease betrays them into the most 
raise and exaggerated views ; and who must keenly feel how utterly 
vain and useless is all their sympathy to alleviate or to cure a bodily 
disease. But tnough enthusiasm and sympathy are often of littfe 
comparative importance in the management of disease, yet, without 
them, no great impression can ever be made on mankind ; and in 
respect of the prevention of disease more especially, the arm of the 
physician is paralysed without them. 

Obstruction to the passage of urine may be caused by another most 
serious disease, besides stricture, viz., by chronic enlargement of the 
prostate gland; which, as was previously mentioned, surroundn the 
urethra at its deepest part, where it leaves'the bladder. This is a dis 
ease of elderly life, very rarely occurring during youth, or middle age, 
at which time on the contrary, stricture is most common. The moat 
rommon cause of it, as of most diseases of the urinary passages in 
man, is gonorrhoea ; which when it makes its way far down in the 
canal, is Boraetimes very diflBcnlt to eradicate, and gives rise to irrita- 
tion and unhealthy states in the prostate gland, which later in life 
favour the developoment of the disease in question. Other causes ofl,en 
assist, or of themselves occasion it, such as excessive venereal indul- 
gences, hard drinking, which is so especially hurtful in all urinary 
diseases, from the kidneys and their appendages being the vehicles 
by which the stimulating liquids are carried out of the system ; also a 
s^entary life, which favors the morbid growth of different parts, by 
preventing the balanced circulation of the blood attendant upon exer* 
ejpe. 

Cnlargemant of tbo proststi!. no m often to cavee some iligbt Inooa. 
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venlenoo, tikes place naturally in almost every man, a.ong wiib other 
changes, which mark the approach of old age, such as the hair becoming 
grey, earthy deposits in the coats of the arteries, &c. ; so that, when it 
ioea not exceeu this limited degree, it may be called natural and 
healthy. But in many cases the enlargement proceeds beyond these 
bounds, and the prostate may attain a size twice or thrice—nay, even 
ten, or fifteen times its natural one ; an enlargement which finds a 
' parallel only in the goitres, caused by the monstrous growth of the 
thyroid gland, surrounding the throat. 

From the enlargement of the prostate, the bladder becomes some- 
what irritable, and the urine flows slowly ; but these first symptoms 
generally attract little attention, till from some accidental cause, as 
wet feet, hard drinking, or renereal indulgences, the swelling sud- 
denly increases, and causes complete retention of urine. But the dis- 
ease frequently, from not being understood or attended to by the 
pat'ent, proceeds much more insidiously, just like stricture. The 
urine is gradually expelled more and more frequently and slowly, the 
patient not having the power entirely to empty bis bladder at once. 
The consequence is, that some of the urine, being constantly left in 
the bladder, undergoes the same putrefying changes, timt were men- 
tioned in speaking of stricture. This causes disease of the coals of the 
bladder, and perhaps the formation of stone ; diseases, especially under 
such circumstances, of a most lamentable and often hopeless nature. 
Ditiraately the kidneys also may become diseased, and lead to a neces- 
sarily fatal termination. It will be seen from this description how very 
serious are the effects of this disease in many cuscs, and it generally 
shatters and prostrates the moral character of a patient as much as 
the physical. 

With regard to the treatment, its early application is of paramount 
importance. If the enlargement be not detected, till disease of the 
coats of the bladder have been produced, the treatment will be ren- 
dered much more difficult. The great object to be kept in view in 
treatment, is not to try to diminish the size of the prostate, which is 
for the most part, beyond the power of medicine ; but to prevent the 
evil effects, which must result from an obstuction to the free passage 
of urine. Therefore the treatment here, as in so many diseases, is not 
curative, but palliative, or preventive. However, if treatment be 
adopted early, and strenuously pei*8evered in, the patient may live to 
au old age with scarcely any inconvenience from the enlargement. 

The grand essential in the treatment, as was pointed out by Sir 
Everard Home, is the constant use of the catheter. By this instrument, 
supplying the want of the natural powers, the bladder should be com- 
pletely emptied of urine twice a day, as soon as it is discovered that 
the patient has not the power of voluntai-ily emptying it completely 
By this simple means, if unremittingly persevered in, all the ill effects 
which would inevitably follow from the retention of the urine, are in 
many oases entirely obviated ; and the man, who, if untreated, would 
have sunk to the grave, amid the most wretched sufferings, may cwjy 
his grey hairs thither in peace after many years of a gratefhl life. 
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Sat besides this chronic enlargement, the prostate is snbject bjr tt* 
means infrequontlj to acute affections, which ore generally caused by 
gODorrhoea ; and it is these, which lay the foundation of its more 
serious diseases in elderly life. The prostate or the mucous membrane 
covering it, becomes sometimes inflamed, either from the gradual ex- 
tension of the gonorrhoeal inflammation down to that part of the 
caual, or, still more frequently, from the use of violent remedies to 
arrest the discharge. It is dangerous to use too powerful means to * 
stop the discharge while at its height ; for such are very liable to 
throw the inflammation backwards upon the more important organs, 
such as the prostate, testicle, bladder, &c. The symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane, covering the surface of the prostate, 
are, an uneasiness at the end of the glans, and an uigent desire to 
pass water. The urine gives little pain in passing along the canal, 
but great pain is felt in forcing out the last drops, along with the 
sensation, as if a foreign body were being expelled from the bladder. 
There is a very frequent desire to make water, and the moment the 
mind thinks of doing so, the impulse becomes irresistible. These 
symptoms depend on inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
neck of the bladder and prostate, and are soon relieved by restoring 
the gonorrhoeal discharge, whose injudicious arrest is generally the 
cause of them. 

But the subsumes of the prostate is not unfrequently inflamed and 
this is more serious. The great irritability and incontinence of urine, 
which are symptomatic of inflammation of the mucous membrane, may 
have greatly subsided, but the urine is now expelled with some diffi- 
culty and without force. There is also deep-seated throbbing pain in 
the perineum, increased on pressure. The orifice of the urethra is red, 
and the end of the glans has a dark reddish blush. On examining the 
prostate by the finger, passed into the bowel, it is found a little swol- 
len, and there is pain on firm pressure. The discharge becomes thin 
and gleety,^and not so purulent as before, and there are sometimes a 
few drops ot blood in straining at stool. These are the symptoms o. 
subacute inflammation of the prostate in gonorrhoea, as it generally 
occurs. 

In the more acute and violent Inflammation of the prostate these 
symptoms are all aggravated. There is often complete retention ot 
urine from the swelling oi tne giana. The pain in the perineum It 
Increased, and shoots round to the loins, thighs, &o. The dischargi 
quite stops, and the redness of the orifice increases. Examinee 
through the bowel, the gland is hot and very painful to the touch ; auc 
the patient has constantly the feeling, as if there were a foreign heavy 
body in the* boweL Acute prostatitis often euds In abscess. As long 
as a gleet cutitinnes, inflammation of the prostate is liable to 
brought on bj cold or damp, or excesses in drinking. 

Inlammation of the prostate often becomes chronic, the sympt 
growing less intense, and assuming a slow wearing character, 
irrostrattng to the bodily and mental powers, la ebronio infla 
tkm the duIu la the uvethra lad the weight In the bowd c ' 
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though duller and more obscure. There is great irntatioii of the anua, 
accompanied often by piles. The discharge is slight, sometimes a mere 
colourless gleet, but now and then purulent. This often leads to perma- 
nent enlargement, and is the most frequent cause of this dangerous 
malady under the age of forty. 

These affections of the prostate are a serious claas of diseases The 
prostate is a very important gland, not so much perhaps on account of 
itf own functions, as from its position. It surrounds the neck of tht 
madder, and therefore its diseases often most dangerously interfere with 
the discharge of the urine. Through it also the seminal ducts pass and 
therefore its inflammation is very apt to cause seminal disease. More- 
over the affections of the prostate have a dreadfully depressing effect on 
the spirits, and on the bodily sensations. Thisds probably owing to the 
intimate connection of the prostate with the seminal ducts, and with the 
sexual powers ; otherwise it is not easy to account for the overwhelming 
feelings of obscure and undeflnable misery, which oppress the sufferer 
from these diseases. He feels as if bent down by a weight of lead ; and 
there are perhaps no diseases, which more thoroughly unman a patient, 
thp,n these. They moreover frequently lay the foundation of incurable 
enlargement of the prostate later in life ; which, especially if it be neg- 
lected, is one of the most miserable of all diseases, and utterly breaks 
down a man, physically and morally. The only way adequately to pre- 
vent this miserable class of diseases is to prevent gonorrhcea. 

There is another, and a common affection of ttio prostate, not of so 
serious a nature, but which causes a great deal of misery. It is called 
irritable prostate. In this there are obscure sensations about the region 
of the gland, viz., uneasiness in the perineum, weight in the bowel, 
rather frequent desire to pass water, and a slight gleet, Just enough to 
moisten the linen. The oriflce of the canal has a peculiar appearance ; 
it is rather more patent and redder than natural. If the patient drink, 
or indulge much in sexual intercourse, the discharge may become puru- 
lent, and is often mistaken for a fresh gonorrhoea. On going to stool 
there are often a few drops of a fluid, like a thin mixture of milk and 
water, pressed out of the urinary canal, by the passage of the fseces, 
before the stream of urine comes. This is the prostatic fluid. The urine 
moreover, in this and other prostatic affections, is often turbid with a 
white cloud, caused by the secretion of alkaline phosphatic salts. These 
symptoms depend on irritation of the prostatic portion of the urethra, 
apd of the ducts and follicles of the prostate. It is often, like the other 
prostatic affections, very obstinate, and depresses the mind of the patient 
greatly. It is frequently accompanied by spermatorrhoea with all its 
prostrating effects. 

Mr. Adams in his excellent treatise on the prostate, gives directions 
for the treatment of these various diseases. He has found the Chia tur- 
pentine, given in five grain doses thrice a-day, a very valuable means of 
checking the gleety discharge, which proceeds from the surface and folU- 
eles of the prostate. 

There is yet another apd most lamentable consequence, which is liable 
lo follow gonorrhoui. This is an inflammation of the eyes, or ophthal* 
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caused by tAe accidental contact of any of the gonorrhosal dischargf 
with tho eyeball. If the slightest particle of this matter be conveyed 
the fingers or other substances soll^ by it, to the eye, the most frightful 
form of inflammation of that organ will speedily be set up. GouorrhcBail 
ophthalmia is perhaps the most violent of all, and the usual methods 
applied in other diseases of the eye, generally prove here of little avail 
Ihe inflammation may run so high, that the eye bursts and sight is 
irrecoverably lost in twenty-four hours. Generally one eye only is 
affected ; but great care must be taken, especially in the night, that none 
of the yellow matter from it enters the other, or both may be lost. It 
is an affection much more common in men than women, chiefly because 
the male organ, being necessarily so much more handled by the patient, 
make& contagion more apt to take place. * 

In the treatn^ent of this disease, almost everything depends on its 
adoption as early as possible, for if the inflammation be once ful)\ 
developed in all its fury, medical aid can do little to save the eya 
Therefore all who suflfer from gonorrhoea, should be especially careful 
thaw none of the discharge come in contact inadvertently with their 
eye, taking care to dip their Angers in water if they touch the matter , 
and if any symptoms of redness, itching, or a feeling as if of sand rolling 
under the lids (the usual symptoms of commencing ophthalmia) be per- 
ceived, they should at once apply for assistance, as it is only the a^r- 
tive treatracrit, or the attempt to nip the disease in the bud, that can 
here be expected to save vision. The abortive treatment consists in 
using a strong solution of nitrate of silver, of four or five grains to the 
ounce, so as to change, if possible, the character of the inflammation. 
This should be repeal^ at intervals, if the ciiseasc be checked by it ; but 
if it have proceeded to the acute stage, other powerful remedies will be 
necessary, to give the patient a chance. Thus, bleeding from the arm, 
leeches round the eye, as well as the caustic solution, should be used ; 
and in some few instances, if these means be energetically employed, 
si^t may be saved. 

But it is not only in the adults affected with gouorrbcea, that it may 
by contamon destroy vision: irfeut^ at birth not uufrequently lose both 
eyes, if their mother happen at tho time to have a gonorrhoea. The dis- 
charge enters into the child's eyes, as its head is passing through tlie 
vagina, and in two or three days after birth, inflammation, with the dis- 
charge of pus, heat, and swelling set in ; and in many cases both eyes are 
lost in spite of all the efforts of the physician. Many of the unfortunate 
tenants of the blind asylums, who awaken our pity iu the streets, have 
lost their sight at birth in this way. 

Having now given an outline of most of the important diseases, which 
may and very often do, arise from gonorrhoea, 1 come next to the most 
interesting question ; how is this disease, the fountain of so much misery 
to prevented ? Prevented it will never be, till mankind in general be 
roused from their apathy about all physical evils, and most ot all about 
who venereal complaints, and set themselves earnestly to work, to prevent, 
as far as possible, eradicate them. This is one of the diseases, whose 
^mention is comparatively easy, as we know well its cause, wj^cb ^ 
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•ingle and definite. To effect its prerention therefore, what wo want ia 
earnest endeavour and co-operation. In our own persons we should care- 
fully areid spreading the disease, and in others we should do all we can 
to prevent their catching it, and to cure it if eaught. We should seek, 
above all, completely to do away with prostitution, which is the grand 
cause of the venereal diseases. 1 shall speak hereafter of the mc^e in 
which this great object is to be effected. 

Besides tWe social and moral means for the prevention of gonorrhoea, 
diere are means which each individual should use, who wishes in the 
present dangerous state of the sexual world, and as long as prostitution 
exists among us, neither to receive nor to give infection. No one should 
ever neglect, after a suspicious sexual connection, faud all mercenary 
love is to be viewed as such,) to make water imiuemately, and also to 
wash well the genital organs, whether with pure water, or with a chlo- 
rine or alkaline wash, which is more effectual, but not so easily to be 
had. The external washing will prevent an^ chance of balanitis, and 
will render the occurrence of chancre much less probable. The urine 
will cleanse the canal internally, and probably prevent a gonorrhoaa, 
even though the female should be highly diseased. 

Even though one has great confidence in a woman's assertion that she 
is not diseased, yet if she have been exposed to infection, these pre- 
cautions should never be neglected ; as she may communicate a disease 
from infectious matter having been retained io her organs, though without 
causing disease m her. In tact, it should be recognised as a settled rule 
in all mercenary intercourse, as long as it lasts in the world, that both 
parties should wash carefully immediately after connectiou ; which sim- 
ple precaution, so easy of application, would of itself prevent the great 
majority of diseases. It is now very generally adopted, both by men and 
women, among those who have experience, self-regard, and prudence in 
these matters ; but it is too often neglected, whether from carelessness 
or inexperience, or still more from ignorance and intoxication, especially 
among the poorer classes. Women of the better description, both expect 
and are glad to see precautions used, which are a guarantee of their own 
safety, and themselves habitually employ them. Besides these means, 
the venereal act should not be piolong^, and ejaculation should take 
place, as the semen helps to cleanse the canal. 

But by far the most certain preventive of gonorrhoea, and of all 
other venereal diseases, is the condom^ an artificiS sheath for the penis, 
made of very delicate membrane ; which, if well made, so as not to be 
torn, renders gonorrhoea impossible. It is so thin as not very greatly to 
interfere with the venereal enjoyment ; and yet from many causes it is 
comparatively seldom used in this country. In the first place, the shy- 
ness between the sexes, which is much greater hero than abroad, prevents 
the man from using, what he may think would show him to be sus- 
picious, or might be disliked, or thought unnatural, by the woman ; who 
probably for the most part is perfectly apathetic about the matter, or 
would rather be glad to see means used, which would save herself also 
from any risk. Moreover, the sheath has been proscribed by moralists^ 
^ aa opnatural, an 4 therefore imiaoral interference with uormf 
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tet, and fioal canse, of sexual intercourse ; and therefore it is soxnetintei 
difficult to procure it in this country, as it is sold only in a few shops^ 
which have a low moral character, and in an under-hand way. Nay, 
on its first invention and introduction into France, as a means of pre- 
venting venereal diseases, we learn from M. Parent Duchatelet, that a 
body ot medical men, who met to deliberate on the subject, published to 
their own shame, their strong disapprobation of the invention and its 
author, not on account of the facility it might give to ^he secret in<« 
dulgence of sexual desires, unburdened by the fear of ofispring, but 
because they held it a sin to attempt to prevent these diseases ! It gives one 
pain to think that the good Duchatelet, whose life-time was devoted, like 
that of Dr. Andrew Combe, to the prevention of disease, and whose great 
work on prostitution I shall afterwards treat of, should have also adopted 
this perverted, and in him too strangely illogical, opinion. 

It is a very groat pity that ideas, mauy of them so sinful, for by no other 
name can one term those prejudices, which stand in the way of the 
sacred cause of the prevention of disease, should prove a barrier to the 
introduction, and free liberty of using, according to the necessities of 
each case, a means wliich in the present condition of society is of so very 
great value. Indeed its discovery, if rightly viewed, may be, and 1 trust 
one day, shall be considered, as a very great benefit to society. As a 
preventive of venereal disease, the sheath is most invaluable ; with its 
aid, one may pasr scatheless through the very midst of iufectiou ; and for 
any one in whom disease is particularly to be dreaded, as in a weakly 
constitution, or a patient with spermatorrhoea or other evils, its protection 
is often the greatest blessing. 

But it har. fared with this instrument, just as with all other ctforts to 
prevent venereal diseases ; all have been alike discountenanced, or at 
best, viewed with apathy, by the mistaken moralist *, to whom these 
hideous aud desolating diseases appear more as a salutary warning to 
men, the existence of which be would rather coldly ascribe to providence, 
than to his own and other’s lukewarmness. Would that the reader may 
feel, as strongly as 1 do, the injustice, immorality, and want of human 
sympathy, contained in such opinions ! 

When society has become fully alive to the desire to prevent venereal 
diseases, as well as all others, then and not till then, will the great value 
of the sheath be perceived, as a most powerful means of such prevention. 
Meanwhile it were very desirable that it should come into more general 
use, and that there should be a greater facility of obtaining it ; so that 
w&ch individual who wishes to avail himself of it, may readily do so. Ail 
Attempts to interfere with its sale, or with the perfect fre^om of pro- 
curing it, must he looked on as injurious to the interests of society, aud 
liable to occasion the most deplorable diseases. 

Care should be taken that the sheath, if used, should be made of good 
materials, not pervious, and that the same one should not be used fre- 
quently, as thus it becomes less trustworthy. Along with its use, the 
other precautions of making water and washing should not be neglec- 
and were tnese precautions generally made known and adopt^ 
we should have in a short time the number of venereal diseases wonder' 
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fully reduced, and endless human misery, hate, crime, and bittemcBi 
spared. 

Besides these precautions during and after coition, there are some 
other prophylactics, which arc very useful for those who expose them- 
fielves much to infection, especially if they do not use the sheath. They 
are more efficacious as preventives of balanitis and chancre^ than of 
gonorrhoea ; consisting as they do, in means for hardening the external 
mucous membrane. Those who have been circumcised, as 1 stated be« 
fore, never have^alauitis, and they are also much less subject to chancre; 
because the mucous membrane of the glam becomes hardened by constant 
exposure, and excoriatiooi rarely take place in coition, into 'n’hich the 
cbancrous matter may find a way. Those who have much promiscuous 
sexual intercourse might imitate this, by drawing back the prepuce, and 
80 keeping the glaiis habitually exposed, a state of things which in many 
persons is natural. This is a powerful preventive of balanitis and 
syphilis, and is especially necessary for those, in whom the mucous mem- 
brane is apt to excoriate and tear in coition, which renders them very 
liable to chancre. Under exposure the mucous membrane will become 
tough and insusceptible of infection. Sponging with cold water, or 
what is more powerful, washing frequently with some astringent, as the 
decoction of oak bark, acts also as a preventive by hardening the parts. 

However unfortunate a man may be in getting a gonorrhoea, no one 
who has a true heart, with love for his kind, will ever give one to 
another. Neither in carelessness nor sport, for as we have seen, it may 
be a death -sport ; nor from a wish to be revenged on the sex in the per- 
son of a helpless girl, innocent at least towards him, and who has so 
few friends, or kind treatment, an action unmanly and unfeeling ; nor 
from ignorance whether his gleet be infectious — knowing that while a 
sign of yellow matter remains, it is probably still infectious, and in such 
a case, if he will not abstain, he must wear the sheath ; nor from heed- 
lessness, irreverence for the girl, want of heart, nor bluntness of con- 
science, from which feelings may the reader ever be free. A man in the 
present state of society has far less excuse for giving the disease to 
another, than a woman, as the latter, from the peciiliar form of the 
female genital oi^ans, may possibly not know that she is diseased ; and 
besides she has often the powerful excuses of destitution, the necessity of 
gaining a liveliihood, frieudlessness, and, last not least, her shameful 
uegradation in the eyes of society to plead for her, while we have none 
of these. But I trust that the reader, very far from doing Anything to 
spread those or other diseases, will rather, to the best ot his powers, cth 
operate in tha endeavour to prevent them* 
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iff (bft dUeaie, which 1 have just been describing, viz., gonorrboA, l« 
frequently Tiewed in a light and jesting manner, by those who are.iinan- 
quiunted with the lamentable consequences it so often occasions, and by 
we young and thoughtless,— such is not the case with the much more 
formidable and dreaded disease, which comes now before us. While the 
former is merely a simple inflammation, rendered frequently serious onlv 
by the vitally important nature of the organs, where it occurs, syphilis 
consists in a peculiar and speciflc poison : which, if it be once fairly in- 
troduced into the system, contaminates the whole frame, and produces 
the most deplorable effects. 

Of all the plagues and scont^ of mankind in the present day, this 
disease may certainly be said to be the most fearful. It does not 
overwhelm us with sudden panic and destruction, like cholera, or other 
epidemic evils, which come but rarely, and therefore, however fearful 
(lieir visitations, have not a permanent influence on our fate ; but it is 
always with us, preying on our vitals, and slowly sapping the con- 
stitution. moral and physical, of thousands ; and these the young, hope- 
ful, and vigorous, the pride and the promise of our race. Mankind will 
yet, and let us hope ere long, become universally alive to the fearful pre- 
judice and inhumanity, which have suffered this disease to run on so long 
without any means loing taken for its prevention anderadicatioa. 

Syphilis^ commonly ciuled pox, is the disease produced by a poisonous 
matter, introduced into the frame during sexual intercourse. It 6rst ap- 
pears locallv 'u the genital organs of either sex, in the form of a small 
ulcer ; the poison of which is in ny cases absorbed into the general 
sptem, giving rise to the most dreadful consequences. The symptoms o^ 
tne disease are therefore divided into three classes, according as they mark 
different stages of the poisoning, local or general. These classes ate the 
primary, the secondary, and the tertiary. 

Primary gyphilu consists in a small ulcer, secreting a poisonous ane 
contagious matter, and seated on the part which haa been exposed to 
contagion. It is produced by the contact of the secretion of a similat 
ulcer, with an unprotected surface. When any of the matter of a sys^ 
phllitk idopr, in an individiMU affected with the disease, finds its way 
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Deneath the skin or nmootui membrane of a healthy person, the following 
results take place. Daring the first twenty four-hours, the point of the 
skin where the Tims is, be^mes red ; in the second and third day, a lit- 
tle pimple rises on it ; in the third and fourth, the pimple becomes a res- 
iole, filled with clear fluid ; on the fourth and fifth, this fluid becomes 
thick and yellow, and the resicle thus becomes a pustule with a slightly 
depressed centre, exactly like one of the small-pox pustules. In the 
sixth and seTenth days, the matter dries up, and forms a crust, which in 
a few more days falls off, disclosing a small ulcer, about the size of a split 
pea. Its base is rather hard from the effusiou of some lymph aTound ; its 
sides are abrupt and a little eyerted, so that it looks as if cleanly cut out 
with a punch ; its surface covered.with a whitish tenacious film, and se- 
creting a thin acrid pus, which possesses the contagious properties. 

Sum is, in many cases, the apparently slight and simple origin of this 
terrible disease. A chancre^ for so the small ulcer is named, is, in the 
male, generally seated on some part of the glaus of the penis, or on the 
internal or external surface of the prepuce; sometimes, though rarely, 
inside the urethra, like gonorrhoea. A chancre is not, like gonorrhoea, 
confined to mucous membranes ; it may arise on all parts of the body 
alike, provided the contagious matter be introduced beneath the skin. 
Hence, accoucheurs sometimes contract the disease, in examining preg- 
nant women affected with it, if they happen to have a scratch on the finger. 

To give rise to chancre, a closer contact of its peculiar poisonous mat- 
ter is necessary, than in gonorrhcea, which is caused merely by the pus 
coming in contact with a mucous membrane. The matter of chancre 
however must behntroduced below the surface, whether of the skin or of 
a mucous membiuue, so as to come in contact with the blood, else it will 
not act. Hence infection is produced either by its meeting some abrasion 
of the surface, or by its getting into a little follicle or pouch, where it lies 
dormant for a short time, till it has eaten its way into the quick, and then 
It is developed into the ulcer. It may also perhaps, if allowed to remain 
loug enough, eat its way through a mucous surface by its acrid proper- 
ties. If it meet an abrasion, the ulcer begins immediately to be devel- 
oped, and frequently without going through the previous stages of pimple, 
vehicle, and pustule ; if it has to eat its way through the tissues, some 
days may pass before the disease shows itself. 

But the primary ulcer is in many cases by no means of so mild and 
simple a nature, but may be a most serious disease. There are several 
different forms of chancre, occasioned, according to some authors, by 
specific differences in the nature of the poisonous matter, but according to 
others, (among whom is M. Ricord, and who bolieve that there is but one 
syphilitic poison), by the differences of constitution in the patients. One 
of these is the gangrmous or phagedienic (or eating) ulcer — a most ter- 
rible disease. In it the inflammation caused by the poisonous matter, 
vans so high, that mortification is produced, which has a tendency to 
spread on every side, destroying the tissues, so that a part and sometimes 
even the whole of the penis is lost, and even death may result. This is 
by no means an uncommon form of the disease, and in the hospitals 
in oui large towns, most deplorable instances of it are constanUy to ^ 
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•MS. Those who admit but one kind of lyphilitic poison, assert that 
this fearful kind of sore is owing to the badness of the patient's consti- 
tution. It is chiefly found iu young plethoric persons of dissipated 
habits, who are weakened by intemperance or other noxious influences 
Others say that the character of the sore depends on the kind of matter 
which produced it, and thus that a gan^enous ulcer is generated by ons 
of a similar nature. Probably both of* these causes influence its deve« 
lopement. 

Another important variety of chancre in the hiduraUd one, in whiclfa 
large quantity of lymph is thrown out into ihe surrounding tissuoSi 
giving it a hard cartilaginous base, wliich remains after the ulcei is 

These are the most important forms of the primary ulcer, as well from 
their local peculiarities, as from their comparative likelihood to give rise 
to secondary symptoms. General poisoning of the system may follow all 
of them, but it is much less likely to occur after the simple and the pha- 
gedsenic, than after the indurat^ chancre. While the former varieties 
are followed by secondary symptoms in comparatively a small proportion 
of cases, indurated chancre gives rise to them almost invariably, becom- 
ing thus the most formidable of all the varieties of chancre. M. Ricord, 
to whom, more than perhaps to any other, mankind are indebted for the 
most valuable statistical and explanatory facts connected with venereal 
diseases, says that general poisoning succeeds to indurated chancre in 
eighty-eight cases in a hundred. 

The poison is absorbed into the system from a chancre by the veins and 
absorbent vessels, through whose thin coats it penetrates and mingles 
with the vital current ; and after a short time, generally in from six to 
eight weeks, it shows itself by the following symptoms, which have re- 
ceived the name of iecovdary syphilis. Different forms of eruption, fre- 
quently accompanied by ulceration of the mucous membrane of the throaty 
break out over the body. In this secondary stage nature tries to throw 
dff the poisonous matter ny the skin and mucous surface. But if the 
disease remain still uneradicated, which will probably be the case, unleiti 
proper treatment be adopted, symptoms of a still graver nature will ariiey 
constituting the third stage, or UrUary B 3 rpbilis. In this stage, it ii 
the bones and deeper tissues, which are chiefly attacked. The hones of 
the palate, the nose, the skull, the shin, and in general, all the bones 
which lie nearest the surface of the body, may become inflamed and mor- 
tify, thus giving rise to deep abscesses and most melancholy deformities* 
Thus may the disease, when once it has fairly gained admittance into ths 
system, continue in it for years, causing one after the other, symptoms 
ever more and more calamitous ; and it is sometimes very difficult wholly 
to dislodge it, or to know when the patient is safe from its recurring per* 
seentions. But 1 will speak more fully of these later symptoms ners* 
after, and meanwhile revert to the primary stage and its treatment. 

If a man be so unfortunate as to contract a chancre, it is of thi 
utmost importance, that it be destroyed as soon as possible. The shorter 
the time it is allowed to exist, the less risk will there le of the ooeurrenoe 
Vf secondary poisoning. Thus any one, who has exposed hims^ to tte 
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of eoUtagion, siiould watch carefully for the first signs of the 
dieease, and if he obserre any traces of the different stages, the pimple, 
the Teiicle, the pustule, or the ulcer, he should at once resort to treat' 
ment. Th\& should consist in destroying the poison by cauterizing 
the sore ; if there be a reside or a pustule, it should be broken, and a 
fine point of the nitrate of silver introduced, and the part thoroughly 
cauterized. If an ulcer be already formed, cauterization is still the best 
of all methods of healing it speedily, and preventing secondaries. It should 
be cauterized at intervals, until the surface presents a healthy appearance, 
secreting a simple yellow pus, instead of the thin poisonous matter. It 
should M also frequently washed with some stimulating astringent, 
irhich will wipe away tlie acrid secretion, and harden the surrounding 
parts, so as to prevent, if possible, the absorption of the virus. A piece 
of lint soaked in this lotion, should also be kept constantly applied. 
Bicord uses for this purpose the aromatic wine, a French preparation , 
and if it cannot be had, Mr. Acton recommends a lotion composed oi 
eight ounces of the decoction of oak bark, and half an ounce of the tinc- 
ture of catechn, which will answer equally well. Under this simple 
treatment, the mild form of chancre generally heals readily in eight to 
ten days ; and even if left to itself, it may heal in three or four weeks; 
and in the majority of cases secondary poisoning will not follow. 

In the gangrenous form of chancre. Bicord’s treatment is to soothe 
the inflammatory sore, by the constant application of lint dipped in 
a strong solution of opium ; and, by regulating the diet and other 
hygienic means, to brace the depraved constitution of the pacient, 
which he believes to be the chief cause of this formidable variety of the 
disease. By these means, he says, the disease is soon arrested, only 
destroying the part first engaged, and being succeeded by a healthy ulcer 
that soon heals. Other surgeons prefer to treat it by the most power- 
ful caustics, such as the nitric acid, which bums, out the poisoned part, 
and leaves a healthy surface underneath. Either mode is sometimes 
powerless in checking the ravages of the disease, which, as has been 
mentioned, may in severe cases destroy the whole penis. If a cure take 

i dace, as generally happens, the reparative processes of nature often 
eave much less deformity than might have been expected, even though a 
considerable part of the penis may have been destroyed. This form of 
chancre is followed by secondary poisoning only in a minor proportion of 
cases ; although when they do occur, they are usually of a peculiarly 
severe nature. 

If a chancre become indurated either before or during treatment, 
eauterization and the astringent applioations should not be resorted to ; as 
the disease is no lonwr a simple one, and these means will scarcely sno- 
wed in curmg it. The ulcer may indeed heal under their use, but the 
induration remains, and is very liable to break out again into ulceration. 
Therefore in oases of indurated chancre. Bicord gives mercury, a medi- 
eimo which seems to have a specific power over syphilis ; and under iU 
action the induration generally soon disappears. The indurated sore 
to the only variety of primary syphilis in which he gives mercury ; an<^ 
ftts Msomi far Icing to are, first, that without it the induration is wp 
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difficult to remove, and secondly, that secondary symptoms almost in* 
variably follow this variety of chancre, and the mercurial treatment often 
prevents their occurrence. 

There is scarcely any question on which surgeons are more divided, 
than on the propriety of giving mercury in syphilis. In former times il 
was thought to be impossible to cure the disease without it ; and the 
unfortunate patients were one and all subjected to the most severe 
salivation, a remedy which was often worse than the disease. But 
it was afterwards discovered, that many cases were ^rfectly cura- 
ble without mercury at all ; and hence the non-mercnrialists, proceeding 
to the opposite extreme, refused to give that medicine, whose banefm 
effect on the human frame is well known, in any case. Between these 
opposite opinions arose the eclectic school, of which Kicurd is one, and 
from his immense experience in the Parisian hospitals, there is no one 
whose views deserve more deference. He made extensive experiments in 
both modes of treatment, with, and without mercury, in all the various 
stages, and it is from his results that the treatment here recommended is 
chiefly taken. He does not givemerenry in any form of primary chancre, 
except it be attended with a certain degree of induration. In simple 
cases, where most probably no general poisoning will occur, it would be 
very injudicious to give so dangerous a remedy as mercury ; which is 
only to be used when a greater evil is by its means alone to be overcome. 
Kicord gives mercury at all times very cautiously and in small doses, 
rarely, if ever, producing salivation, (which is an indammation and swell- 
ing of the gums and sides of the mouth, with a profuse discharge of saliva, 
caused by the powerful action of mercury on the system), which he sedu- 
lously avoids as an evil. He gives generally, one grain of the protoiod- 
uret of mercury with one grain of henbane in pill every night to begin 
with, and increases gradually the dose by a grain at a time, every five or 
six days, if the disease remain stationary ; but if healing commences, he 
continues at the same dose, and does not leave it ofl' at once, but gradu- 
ally dimiolshes it, after a cure has taken place. 

Before Kicord’s investigations on syphilis, it was often impossible U 
be certain, whether an ulcer on the genital organs was syphilitic or not, 
for ulcers may arise from other causes. The appearance of the ulcer 
was the chief criterion by which surgeons were guided ; the syphilitic 
ulcer having often a peculiar form, which the practised eye readily recog- 
nises. But in many cases the ulcer did not present this characteristic 
form, and as the statements of the patients, especially females, as to pre- 
vious exposure to infection, were unfortunately not to be relied on, it was 
often impossible to say whether an ulcer was syphilitic or not ; a question 
of course of the utmost im[)ortance. Kicord however, discovered a cer- 
tain and simple test for this, namely, by inoculation. If some of the 
matter secret^ by a chancre be introduce on the point of a lancet bdow 
the skin on another part of the body, it will give rise to a similar sore, 
which will go through all the stages of pimple, vesicle, pustide, and ulcer 
described above. « By this inoculation, (exactly similar to that used in 
fnall-pox, and vaccination,) the mysteries of syphilis were cleared up, 
and a means was fftven for drawing a definite line between diibrem 
forms of disease, tul then too often confounded. It had eftei been 
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tbooght before, that chancre and gonorrhoea were produced by the same 
poison, and could mutually cause each other, but Bicord's test shows 
them to be totally distinct. The matter of gonorrhoea when inoculated 
will not produce a chancre ; it is merely the product of an inflamed mu« 
cous membrane, somewhat similar to the thick matter that runs from the 
nose, or is expectorated from the chest in a bronchitic attack, (although 
there must be something peculiarly acrid and irritating in its nature.) 
and hence, no poisoning of the system can result from it. All venereal 
diseases are thus divided into the virulent and the non-virulent, distin*> 
guishable by this test of inoculation ; the one capable of causing second- 
ary poisoning, the other not. Inoculation is performed by introducing 
some matter from the sore under the skin on the thigh of the patient ; if 
an ulcer forms, it is at once destroyed by cauterization, llie sore formed 
on the thigh is similar in character to the one on the penis ; therefore a 
gangrenous sore should not be inoculated. Ricord never permitted him- 
self to inoculate one individual with matter from another ; and there- 
fore it is not known whether, in such a case, a similar variety of sore 
would be produced. 

Animals cannot be inoculated with chancre, — a very singular fact — 
whilst it has been recently discovered that the cow-pock, or pustule 
formed on the udder of the cow, from which we derive the inestimable 
boon of vaccination, may bo caused by the introduction of the matter of a 
small pjox-pustule under the skin of that animal. Therefore we owe out 
protection from that fearful disease to the modification it undergoes in 
parsing through the system of an animal ; one of the most striking and 
wonderful facts, presented to us by science, showing how subtly linkeo 
together are all parts of the animal world. 

A chancre may, though rarely, be developed inside the urethra, and it 
was owing to its secretion being mistaken for gonorrhoea, that the latter 
disease was supposed in some instances to cause general poisoning. The 
symptoms of urethral chancre are ; generally in not less thau a fortnight 
after the infection, (during part of which time the virus has doubtless lain 
dormant in one of the follicles in the canal)^ a thin yellowish lecretion, 
sometimes streaked with blood, begins to flow from the orifice of the 
arethra. Pain is felt in making water at one point of the canal, and 
here pressure also is painful, and perhaps some hardness may be felt. 
On opening the orifice of the canal, the chancre may often be seen. By 
th ese marks, and by the fact that the secretion does not begin to flow til) 
about a fortnight after infection, the ulcer taking some days to pass 
Ih rough its previous stages, this disease may be distinguished from gon- 
jrrhoea. Inoculation will, if need be, help to decide the question. 

The treatment here is the same as for external chancre, according to 
the different varieties. If a simple chancre, cauterization "ud injections 
of aromatic wine ; if it become indurated, causing stricture, then mer- 
» ilit be gangrenous, it is a fearful disease, and may extend to the 
bladder and cause death, though happily such a termination is rare. 

tty of these varieties of chancre may be accompanied or followed by t. 

: which is included among the primary symptoms, as it is a loesli 
sentplaint, and does not show that the system has beoom# * ' 
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Secondary symptoms are not more frequent, where there has been a bub 
Chan where there has not. A bubo, as has been already described, is the 
inflammation of one of the glands of the groin. In gonorrheea it ocenrs 
sometimes, but then it is a simple non-rirulent alTection, caused merely 
by the irritation of the neighbouring disease. But the bubo which ac- 
companies chancre, is often caused by the presence of syphilitic matter 
in the gland, to which it has been conveyed by the absorbent vessels 
from the chancre. In such a case the inflammation of the gland pro- 
ceeds rapidly ; it swells, reddens, and suppurates, disclosing an ulcerated 
surface, which is in fact a large chancre, and secretes the same virulent 
inoculable matter as the primary sore. But all buboes occurring during 
chancre, are not virulent ; they may be caused just as in gonorrhcBa, by 
the simple irritation produced by the neighbourhood of the chancre. 
These buboes are not virulent, and if they suppurate, the matter they 
secrete is not inoculable. Now, when a bubo occurs during a chancre, 
how can we distinguish whether it ■*iruleiit or not ; whether it be 
caused by the absorption of poisonous matter, or ntcroly by irritation? 
Before suppuration has occurred and inoculation is possible, it is often 
beyond our power to determine whether a bubo be, or he not virulent ; 
and we can only presume it to be so by the greater rapidity and intract- 
ability of its progress. But this does not make any difference in the 
treatment, which should always aim at preventing, if possible, sup- 
puration. 

Buboes generally occur during the second or third week of chancre, 
rarely earlier ; and it is remarked by Bicord, that they oc-cur chiefly when 
a chancre is situated at or near the /rcenum or little band of mucous 
membrane, which joiD.s the glaus and prepuce. The flrst symptoms of 
bubo are, a pain in a gland in the groin, which gradually swells, inflames 
and becomes very tender and painful, so as to prevent all motion. The 
swelling increases, if the disca.se be not arrested, and suppuration takes 
place attended by shivering. The matter cither makes iu own way to 
the surface, or is let out by the lancet, and an ulcerated surface is left, 
secreting a virulent or non -virulent pus, as the case may be. This sore 
sometimes heals readily, but in other cases, where the constitution is bad, 
or the disease very virulent and extensive, it may be tedious and in- 
tractable. 

In the treatment of bubo, it U of great importance that suppuration, with 
all its tedious and uncertain course, should be if possible prevented ; and 
therefore every means should bo taken to cut short the disease. The most 
important of all these means is, that the disease be taken in time. Wlien- 
ever the least pain or swelling is felt in any gland of the groin, by a 
patient affected with chancre, he should at once lay himself up, as every 
step of exercise he takes will aggravate the complaint, which advances 
very rapidly, and soon proceeds beyond our power to check it. Gold 
water or ice should then be diligently applied, and this often at once 
arrests the disease. However if the cold do not succeed, or if it seen 
rather to increase than to arrest the swelling, ce mpression should be next 
tried. This is effected by a spiral bandage, wrapped round the loins d 
a pad placed on the swollen gland in the groin, 'lliis means, If em* 



^loytd Mrlf, Often succeeds in suppressing the disease. But if the fii- 
^animation gain ground^ and be too powerful for these measures, they 
most be left off, and autiphlogistics resorted to, riz : the application of 
leecnea and poultices to the dand, and tartar emetic giren internally u 
produce nausea, just as in the oase of inflammation of the testicle. By 
these means also, success is frequently obtained, and suppuration pre- 
fented. But often, and especially when the bubo is a rirulent one, 
caused by the absorption of syphilitic matter, this desirable eudcaunotbe 
obtained, and pus bejpns to be formed in the gland. As soon as suppura- 
tion takes phice, (which is attended here, as in other parts of the (KHiy, 
usually by shirering and feverish creeping of the skin), and the surgeon 
learns that pus is present by the feeling of fluctuation imparted to the 
fingers, the sooner it is let out the better. It is much better to let it out 
by the laiu-iA, than to wait till nature makes an opening, because the 
latter process ts slow, and accompanied by a greater spread of the ulcera- 
tion. When the suppurating surface of a virulent bubo is laid open, it 
is to be treated just as a simple chancre, which in fact it is, by cauteri- 
zation and aromatic wine ; or, if it be gangrenous or indurated, the same 
treatment .should be used as for the corresponding primary ulcers. When 
the constitution is scrofulous, a bubo is often a most intractable and ted- 
ious disease, and may bring on the worst consequences, by the long 
confinement and other weakening hffloences it necessitates. 

I now come to speak of secondary syitptoms. These are caused by the 
absorption into the blood of the poisenoos matter from the primary sore, 
and make their appearance generally in from six to ci^t weeks after us 
coramcticcuient. They rarely appear earlier than this, but are often 
poitponed till later, from various ciiu.Nes. Thus a course ot mercury taken 
for the primary sore, semis sometimes wholly to prevent, and at other 
times to delay, their appearance so that they do not break out till con- 
siderably later than usual, llicord does not believe that they can occur 
after an interval o: years, a.s some authors assert. The dread of thii 
secondary poi.stming is one of the great terrors of the disease, for after 
occurrence of a primary sore, the patient is kept for a long time in 
anxiety and suspense, whether the whole system have been oontamioated 
or not. 

Secondary symptoms are not capable of l>eing transmitted by oontagion 
from one individual to another, and they are not inoculable ; but thej* 
are so far hereditary, that the child in the womb may be infected by the 
disease of the mother. They consisc of various eruptions on the skin, 
often attended with ulcerated sore tnroat, and rheumatic pains iii diffe- 
rent parts of the body. There are several kinds of these eruptions, ot 
various appearance and severity. Some consist of rosy spots very like 
measles, others of pimples scattered over the body, both of whicli gradu- 
ally assume a peculiar copper-coloured appearance, which is very 
^aracteristic of the syphilitic disease. These are the most common and 
tae most readily curable. Others, which are of a much graver nature, 
aiid are generally found in broken-down constitutions, consist of a 
nomber of small corroding ulcers, scattered over the skin, and covered iy 
hard iark scabs. This eruption is generally accompanied by grett 
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bauson of th{* powors, and the patient maf even sink onditA t. Anothei 
hiTro is that called lepra or psonasta^ in which the body is Tovered by 
matches of eruption, on which scales of dry cuticle oonstantly form and 
mil odT. This acaJy disease is exceedingly obstinate and intractable. 
Another consista of what are called cotidylomata or mucous tubercles, 
which are smooth fleshy elevations, rising on soft parts of the skin, es- 
pedally on the scrotum and groin, and round the anus. I'hey may ex- 
tend and cover the whole of these parts, and thus form a most loathsome 
mass af disease. Their surface ulcerates and secretes an oflensive fluid, 
which however, like all other products of secondary symptoms, is in* 
capable of transmitting the disease. 

These constitute the most important forms of the syphilitic eruptions; 
•hey are generally prectsled or areompanied by feverishniiss, loss of strength 
and appetite, a pale leaden complexion, and sometimes hy a pustular 
eruption on the scalp, causing the hair to fall out, so that baldness is 
produced. 

They are often accompanied moreover, by the important and seriims coin- 
plicalion of ulcerate<l^«>ro-throat, which begins by rtMlness and swelling of the 
mucous membrane at the hack part of the mouth, causing hoarseness, and 
pain in swallowing. This affection is generally a chronic one. and may 
continue for mouths in tliis flrststage without ulceration, ifcarcl^e taken ; 
but at other times, and esjieeially under exposure to wet, or intcin(>erate 
habits of the patient, it may become deeply ulcerated, and be very in- 
tractable. 

Another organ which is often attacked in the course of the secondary 
poisoning, is the eye, the iris of which may become inflamed ; and if prompt 
treatment be not adopted, vision may be lost. This affection is goueralty 
found in very bad constitutions,— in the miserable, half-starved, and in- 
temperate poor of both sexes. 

These then, the various eruptions, the sore-throat, the iritis, and the rheu- 
matic pains in the limbs, constitute the .symptoms of secondary poisoning; 
various degrees and cowhinations of which occur in difi’ereiit cases, it 
hat been said, that it is chieily after indurated chancre that they occur ; tlie 
othtr varieties, viz., the simpie and phagedmnic, comparatively rarely giving 
rise to them. After the poison has been taken into the system, it lies dor- 
mant for awliilc, and itisgenoriilly nfterexjK>sure of some kind, whether to 
wet, cold, or other depressing influence, that these secondary symptoms 
appear. The moment that any of them are observed, treatment should 
be resorted to; and where this is dune, and (drcumstaoces are otherwise 
favourable, a cure will gcmerally soon be obtained. The favourable cir- 
cumstances are, that the constitution of the patient be good, that he should 
take every pains to co-operate in his cure by avoiding exposure to cold or 
excesses of any kind ; and that his system be not weakened by previou. 
inludicious courses of ntercury, so as to be intolerant of this medicine, 
which if Bicord’s grand remedy for secondary poisoning. In his ex 
perience he has found, that though secondaries may get well without 
metcury, merely by care, warm baths, low diet, and other simple means, 
yet they prove often very obstinate under such treatment, and are verv 
apt to return in a severer form, which mercury map no l.>ngor have tas 
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lAOiC' power to control H« therefore, giyes mercury in (he modernte 
loiefi mentioned before, so as never, if possible, to prince salivation, in 
nearly all cases of secondary symptoms. Besides this, tbepeculiai treat* 
ment of each of the various symptoms is as follows.-— For the different 
kinds of eruption, warm baths are eiceedingly useful, as they soothe the 
skin, and excite it to a healthy action. In most cases they may be taken 
twice a week, the patient remaining in them for from halt’ an hour to two 
hours. If there be mucous tubercles, tney should be kept very clean, as inat- 
tention to cleanliness is a great cause of them. 'I'hcy should he washed 
at intervals with a solution < f chloride of soda, then dusted over with ca- 
lomel, and dry lint placed lK»tween their surfaces ; a method which we 
have seen in ba)aniti.s to have so good an effect in checking mucous 
secretions. 'I’lie sore throat should be lightly cauterized every three or 
four days with the nitrate of silver, and gargled with some astringent 
gargle, a.s the following: four ounces of the decoction of oak, or cinchona 
bark, and one draclim of dilute muriatic acid. Great attention should be 
paid to diet, and manner of life, which should be strictly hygienic, avoid- 
ing late h< urs, excitement, or any other debilitating iufiuenco. A light, 
plain, and nutritious diet should l>e taken during the treatment; and 
great c;ire must be ohserveil in avoiding all exposure to diunp or cold, 
while under tlif mercurial course. 

By these means a cure is generally effected, although some cases aie 
very tedious and intractahlo. It is especially in scrofuious and lympiia- 
tic constitutions that syphilis, like all other diseases, is most to be dreaded, 
and when once it has taken root, is most difficult to dislodge. 

If, from any cause, whether from the neglect of treatment, or the em- 
ployment of injudicious or inefficient means, or, it may be," from the weakness 
of the constitution, or the deep root which the poison ha.s taken in it, the 
disease be not eradicated in this secondary stage, other symptoms succeed, 
of a still more formidable nature. The secondary symptoms either gra- 
dually merge into them, after having lasted for months, with constant 
relapses ; or an interval of two or three years may take phace between the 
cessation of the secondary sympConns, and the outbreak of their still more 
formidable successors. In the latter, it is now no longer the skin which 
is the seat of the affection, but the deeper tissues, viz : the bones, and the 
periosteum or membrane which covers luem, and also the submu ous or 
subcutaneous tissues. This stage of syphilis is styled by Hi cord, the 
as it generally occurs later thau the secondary one; which 
usually, though not in all cases, precedes it, and often by degrees merger 
into It. 

In the secondary symptoms, says Ricord, the spocihe nature of the 
syptiilitic poison Ftili remains, although greatly modified by its transfosioD 
til rough the economy ; therefore those may be inherited by the child in 
fhe womb, though they are not inoculable ; and they require a t}>ecifie 
treatment by mercury. But in the tertiary stage, the poison is quite traoa- 
formed by its long sojourn in the system ; theref ore are tertiary syraptomi 
not hereditary, and should be treated by general and not specific means. 

The tertiary symptoms are as follows : A largo abscess may form at |;he 
back of the throat, burst, and disclose a dt^p, uwoey, and * * 
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Nicer, at the bottom of which the dead bone way bo felt with a probii 
'Hie root of the note may bo attacked In the same wanner, and large 
tions of the bones of the nose and the palate die and come away. Here it m 
the bones of the nose, palate, etc., which are first attacked by inflamma- 
tion, either in their substance, or in their lining membrane ; and as ths 
ritality of bones is of a low character, they soon die when their nutrition 
is interfered with by disease, and are then cast off. Along with these 
lamentable occorrences, a pustnlar or scabby eruption often appears oa 
Ihe eatremities ; the unfortunate patient, whose constitution has been 
reduced to the lowest state by the long continuance of the disease, eniaci* 
ates rapidly, and, if not relieved by proper treatment, may die from ths 
hectic induced by the diarrhma, and profuse suppuration, the* want of 
sleep from pains in the bones, loss of appetite, and all the other powers of 
nutrition ; ^though death is a result which very seldom proceeds from 
phililis, when alone and uncomplicated with other diseases. 

In other cases, different bones throughout the body are attacked in a 
similar way by inflammation, followed by abscess, suppuration, and dis- 
e harge of the dead parts of bone. It is chiefly the bones nearest the 
surface that are attacked, for instance, the ahin-l>one, the skull, and 
breast-bone. When disease occurs in these, there are tirs^ general rheu- 
matic pains felt, which soon become fixed in certain spots of particular 
bones, and are very much aggravated during the night, so as to prevent 
sleep. In these spots the bones or their lining membranes inflame, and 
if the inflammation be not subdued, they may go on to suppuration and 
caries, or mortify, and pieces of them come away. It is generally the 
bones themselves which are inflamed, more rarely their investing mow- 
brane. When this membrane, the periosteum, is inflamed, nodejt or 
painful swellings are formed, by the effusion of lymph or other product of 
inflammation. These nodes are generally situated on the subcutaneous 
bones, as the shin, collar-boue, etc. They are very painful, chiefly .at 
night ; sometimes chronic, sometimes acute, proceeding to suppuration, 
and diaclosing, when they burst, dead bone underneath. For the perios- 
teum not only invests the bone, but supplies it with nourishment from 
the numerous blood-vessels, which it contains; and when it becomes in- 
flamed and separated from the bone, the latter perishes from want of 
nutriment. 

AnoUier symptom of tertiary syphilis, is the occurrence of suheutaneot^ 
tumcr§^ (tnmors beneath the skin). These occur, like the other ter- 
tiary symptoms, in cases where the poison has been long rooted in the 
system, and generally long after the first appearance of secondary symp- 
toms. They are small tumors about the size of a hazel nut, either soli- 
tary or in several parts of the body, situated beneath the skin or mucous 
membrane. They remain perhaps for months indolent, without causing 
any Inconvenience, but when they have attained the size of a small nui, 
tihey burst and discharge a thin ichorous matter. An irritable little 
eaTity, prone to inflammation and difficult to heal, is left behind ; and 
no sooner is it healed, than other tumors spring up in its place, and go 
tfaxoug^ the same coarse. These tumors may form in the su^tanoe of the 
IMINM and back part of mouth, bnesting and forminsr snUu juad fle- 
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•arM which poor out a fetid dischai^e, forming a most loathsome disease, 
and impeding the moTements of the tongue. This affection has often 
been mistaken for cancer of the tongue, to which it bears a great resem- 
btance iu many respects, but it is curable, while cancer unfortunately is 
not. These tumors arc generally accompanied by other tertiary symp- 
toms, as pains and iiillammation of the bones, &c.. 

Both in the secondary, and in the tertiary symptoms, the co-existence 
)f various affections gives mutual proof of their syphilitic nature. Thus 
oe can judge whether an attack of sore throat be syphilitic, by observing 
whether there be any other secondary symptoms present, as for instance 
a syphilitic eruption. Sometimes it is very diflicult to determine whether 
an affection be of syphilitic origin or not, as there are scarcely any of the 
syj^hilitic symptoms secondary and tertiary, whicli are not to a de* 
cree simil.nr iu outward appearance to other non-venereal affections. 
Thus there are common sore throat ; rheumatic pains and inflammattoin 
of the bones ; rosy, pimply, and pustular eruptions, which have a close 
resemblance to the syphilitic ones, although of totally different origin. 
There aro however differences iu the peculiar appearance of the diseases, 
which generally enable the practised eye recoguise those arising from 
the syphilitic poison. 

Now it is of immen.se importance to be able to distinguish between a 
venereal and a non-venereal disease, as the treatment in the two cases is 
very different. The patients themselves, whu.se chief interest it is, that 
a correct judgment should be formed and proper treatment adopted, too 
often, instead of giving every assistance to the physician in arriving at 
the nature of the disease, do all they can to mislead him, by denying ex- 
posure to infection. This arises from the deplorable social ignorance of 
the seriousness and true meauiug of diseases, and the necessity of our 
having every possible guide to the treatment of them ; and still more 
from tliat most pernicious and sinful mode of looking with abhorrence on 
veucMul diseases, which makas people ashamed to confess them, and 
which we have already seen in so many cases to do such incalculable 
mischief. 

It is e.specially women, who in these matters destroy themselves, by their 
endeavours to deceive the surgeon : they scarcely ever admit, until closely 
pressed, their exposure to infection, but seem to expect, that it is euough 
for the physician to see their complaint and undertake its treatment, in 
the dark as to its real nature. There is no end to the mischief done by 
these foolish courses, and by their reluctance to apply for aid till they are 
forced to do so by the severity of their symptoms ; evils, which lie at the 
door of those who take such harsh and degrading views of the genital oi« 
gans and their diseases. 

The treatmenc of tertiary symptoms is very different from that of se- 
condaries. Here mercury, instead of doin^ g<^, would rather exosMrate 
the disease, and still more enfeeble the patient ; for the specific sypuilitie 
nature of ttie poison is now so much changed, that mercury has no longer 
power over it. Ricord's grand remedy for tertiaries is the hydriodate of 
potash, locuue, which is the chief ingredient in this oomMund, hai a 
vary powarfid influenoa i» removing, and checking chronic inflammattea 
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And its efTects in the tertiary symptoms are often manrellons. It is _ 
in the tertiary inflammation of the bones and periosteum cf the palate» 
nose, shin, skull, &c., of which I hare spoken, in doses bef^inning with 
ten or twelre grains taken during the day, and monnting up to eren 
one hundred and twenty grains in the twenty-fonr hours, if toe disease 
do not yield. At the same time, the constitution of the [latient, which 
is generally much shattered, must be supported by plain and nourishine 
diet, and braced by fresh air, and other nect^ssary hygienic means. U ndet 
the influence of the hydriodaie of pota-^h, the putiid ulceration of the 
throat generally soon puts on a healthy character, and heals up; though 
the bones and other tissues which have l»een lost, can never be restored. 

For the indolent and painful nodes on the shins and elsewhere, Ricord 
uses the following treatment. A blister should be applied over them, 
mud allowed to rise well. When this has been taken off. ponltices, or 
Hnt steeped in a strong solution of opium, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent evaporation, should be applied. This treatment often acts like 
a charm with indolent nodes, though it is of course not applicable to 
the acute ones; the severe pain being allayed and the wearied sufferer 
dropping to sleep, even while the blister it rising. 

The water cure is said to be exceedingly powerful In tertiary syphilis, 
especially in cases where the constitution is greatly broken down by the 
combined effects of the disease and the mercury used in its treatment; 
and where the hydriodate of potash fails or cannot l>e borne, 'f'bere are 
few diseases in which this treatment is said to have produced more 
striking results. 

Tertiary symptoms, it has been said, are not herod-tiiry, and cannot be 
communicated by the mother to the child in the «%omb. But secondunes 
may be so transmitted, and are a very frequent cause of aiKinion and 
BtiU'bom children, as well as of disea^ie in those which are l»orn alive. 
Sometimes the syphilitic spots are already apparent on the child at 
birth, but in general they do not appear till some wettks after, when an 
eruption of rosy patches or pimples comes out, chiefly in n neighbour- 
hood of the genital organs and the anus, but also scattered over the 
body. They gradually assume that deep copper-colour which is so 
characteristic of syphilis. The unfortunate infant becomes peevish mod 
fretful, declines in health, and often diet.* 


* Two very Important dootriuos with regard to syphllie Uhvo lately been brouglit 
fE>rward. which io validate several of the sta^^meoU made above. One of them, 
which was arrived at from the rrsoarohee of HM. KIcord, Baeeoroau, Clcrc, and 
others, U t.imt the diflerent varieties of primary chancre— the bsnl, the soft, the 
phagedaenic. and the gangrenous— d» not arise from one and the tame disease, bat 
nom tUM didincL ditea*M, which have hiibcrto been confounded together. Accord- 
ing to this d«>ctiiDC (which soanw Ut me to have much tbe greater weight of evi- 
dence in its favmir) there sre two afTectlone— the hard, or indurated, and the st|d 
ehancre — wliieh differ from one another in their nature, symptoms, sud oiiglu, and 
cf which the foimer alone Is really syphilis. ^Tbe rsdioal diiTorance between them 
mkhf be swm from the following d^riptkm. In true syphilis, the ulcer is hard ; 
h has an inoubstion of throe or four weeks, that is to say, ft only apnears three 
or four weeks after infection ; it cannot be mnde to abort by cauteriMation, for 
whMi onoe it appears. It shows that the oonstitution is already infected ; It eannoS 
bsra*inoru)ated <m tha f»aticmt himself, or oontrseted sgsioAt a ftunre period. Pw 
ffpa:u», like funaii-pos. or uieaelce, ie a dUeuee which ooi.’uta Mtj esioe In a UUK 
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The above if a short and imperfect sketch of this terrible df«*aee, m 
« rhose very name humanity shudders. This is the which, on Hf 
6rst appearance in Europe some four or five centuries ago, having been 
introduced it is supposed from the new world, and before itf nature or 
treatment were known as they now are, is said by many authors to have 
almost decimated our race; spreadine its ravages on every side, among the 
highest and the lowest tanks of society. Monarchs have died of it; and 
its unhappy victims araougthe poorer classes, were not even permitted to 
rot in peace from the surface of the earth, but treated as the worst of 
criminals, and shunned as walking leprosies by their uncultivated and 
pi iless fellow-beings. Are these barbarities at an end in our more ad- 
vanced age? Have we reversed the merciless verdict of our ancestors, and 
striven to atone by every kindness and as.sistance in onr power to those^ 
on whose fellow -sufferers of a former age. was pile! a load of rontnmely 
and shame, which blackens the sky, a lasting roerooi iai of the inhumanity 
and moral obliquity of men ? Do we poti. balm, instead of poison, 
into the wounds of the desolate atid miserable ones, who become the 
prey of this ravager? whose genital organs are destroyed, whose con- 
stitutions are ruined, whose bones and hcaru are full of aches and 
mtscries innumerable, and from w hos^ glazed eyes the light, life, and 
joy of the world have faded before their prime? 

Alas! would that such were the case. Many a sufferer would almost 
be content to die, did he know that he had what every human heart 
yearns for, the infinite sympathy and reverence of bis fellow mortals; 
many a dull heart, sunk in apathy, or har>lening into the sullennem of 
hatred, would waken again to h(q>e and love, if those of others were 
not coldly, aud oh ! how sinfully, shut against him. For the heart of 
the w'orld is shut against all venereal disease. To the common ear, and 
even more, shall it be said? to those who seek to be called pure and 
morally elevated, they are a subject unknown and nearly unheard of; at 
least unheard of fnr any purposes of active 8yra]>aihy, aid, or preven- 
tion— the only purposes for which the true physician’s heart loves to 
speak or to think of disease or evil, whether moral or physical. Thsy 
are regarded as a mystery, and as a degrading subject, into which the 
moralist, and still more the female mind, dreads to enter. 

thus ; it is always aooomiianiod by bardneM nnd swelling of aevaral nelgbbourtog 
glaiHls. which, however, d<i not suppurate; and it is always foUowed by seoondary 
symptoms, showing the go«ter.»l poittmingef the systom. In the other affection, the 
ulcer is soft . it ha.** iio {leriixl of iucui>atiou, but lo devuUip ithcll immedtaieiy 

after iuiectinu ; it oati be repeatedly n) iinKsuiatvii on the hirotHrlf, aud 

ecMitracUxi tigaiu at a future time ; It aboi'ts whenovor it isroitipl^lely cauteris'jd ; 
it ie soiiictimiw, bill not always, accomiianied by the Kwclhiig of a ueighbuiring 
gland, wuici) !^uppurutes like the uloor itaeif ; and it is m<Tc<y h hicat affection, 
which never givf-s rise to •eotnidary symptoms. The other doctrine which has 
lately been estuhliHhed with regard to syphilis, aud which ia of extreme practical 
iniportanco, is that wrendary tptnpf.ytns art infivthm. This was long dauiod by 
Rioord and others ; but several exponnientH made on healthy f>ersi)us, in <me« 
which M. Kioord butisolf touk iiart, along with soma other m^oai men In fteia, 
have proved ooucluaively that if the matter from a aecoudary nicer, nr rnsn ib# 
blood of a sy]>hUiiic patient, be Inoealated on a healthy individual, it may com- 
wuuicate the di«eaae. iS7t • 
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Alas for mankind, when any such thing is held a mystery ! Are tbi 
real joys and sorrows of humanity to be saerriheed to childish and niorbii 
mysteries ? Mystery and secrecy, born of ignorance and heart lessneati 
are certain to corrupt any part of our nature, where they are allowed tt 
abide. Wiiat can we do in any matter of which we are ignorant i W# 
are helpless, aidless, powerless to serre, powerless to comfort or advise. 
Ignorance and mystery can never possibly be right ; they are invariably 
in thenisolves most destructive sins. Uow many tliousamis, how many 
niiUioDs of human beings have fallen and are now falling victims to the 
general mystery and ignorance surrounding the body, and above alt the 
genital organs ! 13ues nature, like spiritualism, make a mystery of these 
things? Is she too delit'ate and moraliy pure, to meddle with them, to 
visit these organs with her rewards and puuisliments any more than 
other parts ? Dues a sense of shame prevent a man or a woman from 
agonising and dying of their di.sea.se.s ; or will it cumtort then:, thruui^h 
V>ng years of misery, which they are ashamed to sjieak of to their fellows, 
or in their premature, and, it may be, unpitied death, that a tinsel of 
mock delicacy adorns their shroud ? 

There are but two ways ; either all men and women must learu It 
study the body and all its laws, with the reverence and calm worship duo 
to all nature's elements ; or they must break these laws on ‘-very side, 
from ignorance and unrighteous contempt of them, and anguish and die 
in consequence. He who studies and obeys them is a moral licing ; be 
who does not, as neither men nor women do, except the professional few, 
in the present day, is an immoral lieiug. Forsooth u e will not speak ot 
these diseases ; but nature will, and in the groans from smitten thousands 
around us, in every country, we may hear her voice. 

There is probably no disease, whicli bas so much corrupted and deterio- 
rated the human race as syphilis. Among the poor population, csf>ecially 
of the towns, it may almost lie siiid, that there is nut a single constitution 
untainted by it. If the individual himself hu.s not incurretl it, some of 
his ancestors have, and thereby transmitted to him a constitution more 
or less deteriorated. Among the richer clashes almost the same might be 
said. It is not only the disease itself, but the fearful mercurial poison- 
ing induced in its cure, which gives it so jiernicious an influence on man- 
kind. Nothing deteriorates thehumun constitution more certainly than 
mercury ; it is one of the great causes of disease in our present society. 
There is not one of us perhaps, whose constitution is nor impaired more 
or less by the mercurial poisoning'of ourselves or our forefathers. How 
great then should be our care to prevent a disease, which, like syphilis, u 
rendered twice as dangerous to the race by the remedies which are needed 
to counteract it! There is perhaps not one who reads this, whose con- 
stitution might not have been purer, and therefore whose whole nature of 
mind and Ix^y might not have been higher and nobler, had there been no 
syphilitic or mercurial poison in the veins of man. For, inseparably linked 
together as are all mankind, the diseases of the parents descend ihrouj^h 
generations to the children, modified and transformed by time and e&- 
emnstance. 

Sfirphilis, which oormpts and lays low the strongest oonstitutioM, whai 
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it gains root in tbotn^ is one of the greatest sonrces, along with the mer- 
cury used for its cure, tf scrofala, insanity, and all other diseases and 
Jebilities in their descendants. It is one of the grand fountain -heads o! 
diseases, miseries, eril moral and physical natures^ and their resulting 
rices and crimes, by which our society suffers so much. Is this a subject 
for secrecy and mystery ; one upon which we can be content to remain in 
wilful ignorance — nay oven to make a virtue of it ; one which onr love for 
our kind, and intere^^t in its welfare and progress, allow us to paas un- 
regarded? Shall wccontinue to permit this dreadful pestilence to spread 
‘Ms desolation, and poisonour cup of life, without taking any measures for 
its prevention ? or, if our hearts are not yet alive to the feeling of the 
aecessarily inseparable connection of all mankind in good and evil, joy and 
Borrow, how do we know, who shall be the next to suffer? that the 
uext Victim may not be a son, ora bn»tlier, or beloved friend? Alas! 
how often are the hopes and the support of a family blighted, by the ruin 
of those nearest and dearest, by this remors* less disease ! 

No class of human sufferers have been so sinned against, as the victims 
of venereal dise.ise. l^s sympathy and interest in their fate has been 
felt by mankind in general, than in that of the greatest criminals, for 
the cure and prevention of whose moral diseases many truly noble en- 
deavours have been lately made, while the venereal diseases remain 
neglected and unregarded ; and yet wherein have their victims offended ? 
As I shall more fully endeavour to show hereafter, the commonly received 
code of sexual morality is nio>t erroneous, and erected in ignorance of, 
and opposition to, natural truth ; the real uatural duties of every human 
being (however social difficulties may interfere with the discharge of 
them) towards his reproductive organs, and the passions connected with 
them, consisting in their due and normal exercise, for which the social 
provision of marriage is quite inadequate. Nat are lays one command on 
us, “ Kxerci.se ull thy functions, else art thou an imjK*rfoct and sinful 
being,” Society lays another, *• Obey my institutions ainl my fashions of 
thought, however little tliou or any of us may understaud iheir natural 
truth or rectitude, or it will be the worse for thee.” I>et men redect, 
and decide whose commandments are to be obeyed. 

When anotiicr and truer moral code, founded on the recogniton oi 
our natural duties towards all parts of our being, has become established 
among mankind, all will feel the enormous injustice that has beeu shown 
to those who have suffered from venerea! diseases, and to the unhappy 
girls — the outcasts of society, who may be viewed as the unconscious 
martyrs to the sexual difficulties, an<l whose cause and sufferings must 
lie so near to every generous heart. Long, long will it be, oh ye poor 
Inarticulate ones ! ere the dumb voice of your sorrows reach the cold ear 
of man, and still longer of your own sister, woman — whose estrangement 
from your side, aud the common duties of love and sympathy, is one ol 
she foulest blots ou our humanity ; many a one of you shall yet perish, 
rot away in an^ish with no friend near, with hardened hearts aud lips 
defiant of the pitiless world ; many a one of us, too, shall go down with 
in degradation and misery to the grave, before society receive yotx • 
bto her bosom, and shed the tear of sorrow and repentance over her 
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unhappy daughters. And you too» my fellow-uien, wnose life is m4rr^. 
and whose intiuite nature is agonised and distorted by this hateful dis« 
ease, will you only bow your heads to the siniter, and sullbr in silenfie 
Is such pur duty either to yoursekes or to others? Is this all the 
jesson of love or of knowledge, that experience has brought ? Will you 
not rather use your utmost endeavours to eradicate this evil ; and thus 
to feel, and to show other>, that you have not sutfered in Tain* 

We have now come to the iutiniudy important subject of the preven- 
tion of this disease, a matter of as deep an interest for the huiuan 
family, as almost anything whicli could be named. It is a new subject, 
like the prevention of almost all diseases. Alan has scarcely yet at- 
tempted or conceived even the possibility of regenerating the world by 
this means. But daily are we becoming more alive to its paramount 
importance; daily is the truth dawning upon us, that the Wly of luaii 
is not one whit inferi(»r in majesty or in inliuence on his destiny to his 
spirit. If he M-ould be virtuous or happy, or deserve the name of a cul- 
tivated being, he must aiteud to the one as much as to the otho.’* ; he 
must equally seek its ideal developeineut, and prevent its. diseases. 

How then is disease to be preventetl ? A.s soon a.s tlie question %vas 
asked, and it is only a few years ago that it first was seriously asked, it 
was seen that there was but one answer, viz., By mankind in general 
becoming acquainted with its nature and its cau.so.s, and so avoiding it.*^ 
A simple answer, and one which indeed seems self-evident, but involving 
what a mighty change in man’s education and habits of thought ! 

While we arc unacquainted with the nature or source of anything, wo 
have no power over it ; but when its cause is known to us we have it 
under our control. Now there is no disease of which the cause is more 
palpable than syphilis ; we see the fountain-head, whence all this tor- 
rent of poison h:is ovcrQowed the world, and by seeing this w^e lave the 
disease in our own power. There is probably no disease, not eveu infec- 
tious fevers,* of which the cause i.s so defiaite and so com[>letely distinct. 
It has but one specific source, and cannot by any possibility, that w© 
are aware of, arise but by direct contagion. Other d:.seast*.s lave innu- 
merable roots ; if you destroy one, another springs up in its place; but 
here wc have the single solitary Upas tree, and if it were fairly uprooted, 
the world would remain ever after, as far as w© can see, free from its 
mfiueuce. Have we thought what a difiercucc the froedoiu from any 
di.sea.se, however insignificant, would make in the destiny of our race? 
and if so Low enormous a change would be efTected by the extirpation of 
its deadliest fuc ; of that wtdeh M. Kicord calls ** the most terrible con- 
tagion that ever threatened mankind V" Four couluries ago, some say, 
lyphiiU was unknown in £uro[>e. Shall we never more see tlnrse fortu- 
nate times ? is this accursed ]>e$t for ever to prey on the vitals of us and 
©ur remotest posterity? to poisou for ever the loves of the race, and 
wound us in the most tender part — sexual confidence and cudearmenU, 
turning our love and trust into suspicion and hatred ? 

Until mankind make common cause against it, there is no hope of itl 
ntdical extirpation ; none even of its powerful repression. Until it htl 
©ocome a well-known tuboect to every mind, (and what youth*© toiih oi 
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iij«» it not darkene>i by iti> stiftdow ?) aad has a dc«p inurttss m tae heart 
of erery man and woman, we are powerless against it ; it will triumph. 
But wJien our human family on such points is not ditridd^l againac 
itself; when the genital organs, their laws and their diseases are recog* 
nised with reverence by us all; when more universal sympathies, -un- 
thakcu by class or creed prejudices, have bituud men closer together in 
mutual confidence ; and above all, when love is no longer merceuarv 
that chronic disease under which it labours ainonj^ us — then may w% 
hope that the total eitirpatiou of our toe i.s not far dist xiit. 

1 will speak hereafter ol the social means which have been taken in 
France to repress syphilis, and which contrast with the melancholy neg* 
•ect which in this country has so favoured its progress; and meanwhile 
! shall mention the measures which each individual who exposes htinsol* 
to it should adopt, for its prevention, as long as this disease and prosti- 
mtion exist in our iociety. These arc very simitar to those already 
fticommeuded for the prevention of i^onorrlnsa. Wasliing the paru fre^ 
^uentiy with cold water or S'une astringeai, xs tlie decoction of oak. or 
cinchona bark, is a powerful preventive. It is si. 11 more useful to keep 
ike prepuce habitually drawn back, and the glaus lef: uucoveriHi. which 
makes the mucous membrane tough and not easily abrade 1. It iimsi he 
roinembered, that abrasions are one of the chief causes which favor 
chancre, os it can eat its way but slowly, and often not at all, tbrough a 
mneous membrane r.r folli le. Abrasions should therefore be carefully 
avoided, ami if any be pre.'^ent before a suspicious connection, it should 
not take place. A irirr<i\v vagina favours abrasions both of the male 
and female organs. Be>idoi these general prophylactics, the individual 
should (arefally wasli tho parts immediately after coition, cither with 
wa.cr, or with alkaline (.r chlorine washes, which have the projK^rty of 
destroying th ■ poison, lie sliould also make water, to prevent the occur- 
rence of chancre in the urethra, as well a.s gonorrhoja. Above all, h( 
should be on the watcli, after any suspicious intercourse, and destroy thi 
disease by cauterization ; wliich means, M. Kicord says, he has luvaribly 
found successful during the first four or five days, if efii iently applied. 

It should be mentioned that the nitrate of silver, unless used very early, ii 
often not strong enough to destroy the poison, uud only irritates the part. 
Therefore, in iiiauy cases, M. llicord prefers the acid nitrate of mercury, 
which more powerful caustic seldom fails coinpletly to buro out the poi> 
toned part, and to leave a smple sore uudcriiealh 

But there i.s oue safeguard more powerful than all of these, and that t.x 
the sheath. £vea where it is used, the parts should still he well washed 
after coition, as it may nave been torn ; and lies ides it d(»es not protect 
the scrotum, the groin, and other parts, uii which the virus may be de- 
posited, and chancre arise if there beany abrasion. With this invaluable 
instrument and those additional pn'cautious, contagion, whether of 
syphilis or gonorrhoea^ is rendered almost impossible ; and well would it 
be for our race if its use were more universally spread iu this age, when 
llie genital orgaus are in so miserably corrupted a state. Nay, it is not 
Impoasible that to this instrument humanity may in part be indebted for* 
the totU eradicatiop of the sypluiiiic disease. Were we for instance u 
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fupp<^ it possiMe, that all those who expose themseWes to the slight* 
est risk of infection, shonld for three or at most six months (during 
which eren in untreated coses the contagious properties would probably 
die out) to unite in the use of this instnmient ; and if the most jealous 
watch were put upon all the cases which might remain, and these be 
carefully prevented from spreading the disease, and cured os speedily as 
possible ; in short, were mankind earnestly and unitedly to enter into a 
war of extermination against syphilis, as has been done in the case 
of wild animals, or other noxious plagues, this terrible disease could be 
in a short time eradicated from the world, and become a thing of the 
past. The generations of man to the latest posterity would bless the age 
in which such a boon had been conferred on humanity ! 

But we are indeed far removed at present from the hope of such an 
achievement. The world treats with a sinful neglect all diseases, 
and most of aU syphiks. There are few united efforts, few noble aspira* 
tions, to shake off any of the physical evils which desolate our society ; 
and until a common cause be made against them, as against others, there 
is no hope of theii eradication. Can physicians prevent dit<easo ? Can 
they keep men in health, or ennoble each individuara physical, and 
through it, his moral nature ? No : in this matter, as in others, evei^ 
individual must be self-governed, must depend chiefly on himself for hu 
direction in life, for his elevation, or for his ruin, ue have our united 
political endeavours, our united Vocational, peace, and other movements, 
but where are our united efforts for physical regeneration P —a mattei 
perhaps more important than any other at present, as none has been sc 
much neglected. There are few or no such efforts, because man as vei 
knows, and cares little for his body, because mind and spirit rule nu 
thoughts, and form his religion ; but when we shall have a fior widei 
and truer religion, and an equal reverence for all parts of our nature, 
then will these questions of the eradication of syphilis and other diseases, 
claim our most devoted attention. 

[Since the first edition of this work appeared, an interesting and valuable troa 
tiae on nypbilis and its treatoient has been published by Dr. Charles Drysdale. h 
this work— entitled **Tbe Treatment of Syphilis and other DiKeasco withotK 
Mercury; being a collection of evidenoe to prove that Mercury is a Caose o 
Disease, not a Remedy '* — the author has brought together a mass of evidence U 
abov, firstly, that mercury ought not to be given in syphilis; that instead o 
being of use, it acts as an additional poison to the system , and does a great daa 
of mischief; and secondly, that svphiUa, when not interfered with by mercury 
but treated by rest, diet, local applioationa, baths, iodide of potaasinm and othe 
simple means, though in many cases a most serious and obstinate diseaee, h 
general gets well, and It less fi^uently attended with grave symptom than whet 
mercury is employed. In proof of this the author givee the history of ths non< 
mercurial treatment of syphilis within the present century, and quotes largeJj 
from the works of Fergusson, Rose, Outbrie, John Tliompson, Desmellei, FHoke 
fiyme Hughes Benuettt Weedeu Cooks Msd others, who have adopted this plan o 
treatment. He shows that the most extenatve comparative ezpeilments - 
amounting, according to M. Desraeiiet, to upwards of three hnndiV thonsan^ 
published eases— have been made in civil and military hospital! bskween th< 
simple and mercurial treatment, all of which, he holds, have demtmstra^ tin 
superiority of the former. Dr. Drysdale, however, haa lately stated, la a papet 
reM in 1876, that he has changed 1 m opinion, and that hs now thtnifs meremr] 
’ awful, eapemslly for the prevention of tertiary symptoms. Recent itaaarcha 
nave shown that the tsftlaiy syphlUtie pfoduots, the ao oalltd gummy taawwi 
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Of TBE 

FEMALE GENERATIVE ORGANS 

* 1 H>w proceed to speak of the sexual diseases of womcu, and of tin 
peculiar morbid states to which the female constitution is liable. 
Until a few years ago, the subject of female disease was in many pai ts 
shrouded in the profoundcst darkness. It is ouly since the invention 
of the speculum by Professor Recamicr of Paris, who is, I believe, 
itill alive, and Iho gradually spreading use of the digital and ocular 
means of examining the female sexual oigans, that these affections 
have become tolerably understood, and anotlhir ample page in the 
history of human suflering been opened to us. Thousands and 
millions of women have spent years of misery, have languished aud 
diecl, for tiie want of the aid, which knowledge of these affections 
could have affoViled them. 

What is the reason, that so very extensive and important a class of 
diseases remained so long hidden from mankind ? The one great 
reason is — the mysterious and unnatural manner in wuich the female 
sexual organs have been regarded. The knowledge of the male 
sexual diseases ha,H Ikjcu, and still is, most unhappily im|>eded by the 
same cause; but in the case of woman it bus acted with tenfold force. 
If we attend to the history of the science of female di.-icase, wo will 
easily understand its very slow progre.ss. The Greek and Latin phy- 
sicians, who had not these morbid feelings of sexual delicacy, had con- 
siderable knowledge of female disease. They used an instrument, 
which some say was similar to the speculum, and have left us descrip- 
tions of ulceration of the womb, Ac. But after them, me«Ucul science 
fell into the hand.s first of the Arabs, and next of the Ktiiuau Catholic 
priesthood, who were for centuries the sole physiciau.s. Both these 
Blasses of men were restraiued by their religious and moral opinions 
from investigating female disease ; and thus the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks fell completely into abeyance. “ It does however seem 
most marvellous,'* says Dr. Benuett, in his admirable work on Intlain* 
matioi&of the Womb, **tbat the iulluenco of these former social coudi* 
tions iliould still be felt in the medical profession, should still exeroiM 
an evident control over medical science in England. And yet, unless 
we admit that such is the ca^c, how can we account for the existing 
state of uterine pathology, or explain the opprobrium, thrown till 

\rt sometimet foimed In Internal organa, such as the brain, lungs, or liver, snd 
list seversl Ismsutable and fatal osaet of epilepay, paralysis, coui^umption. Ac., 
urt due to this cause. It Is in order to prevent tbese and other tertiary aoddeuts, 
vhieh eonstitnte the great danger of syphilis, that Dr. Drysdals now thinks 
nereury ef ssrvios. Still, tbs fsets given in his work sod the opinions of so manv 
iistingsSribsd men show how much may hi mid in fkvour of the non-merooiial 
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witbin tbe tast few years, by tbe grovarning bodies of oar ieadlnn 
oiedical corporations, ou th^ who de?otc their attention to mid- 
wifery, and the diseases of femalee ?'* In the stnndarrl work on feiuaie 
disease, by Sir Charles Clarke, piiVdished in 1831, ulceration ol the 
mouth of the womb, ono of the commonest female diseases, is not even 
alluded to; which shows how very great vras the ignorance of these 
diseases before the introduction of the 8}>ecu)um. 

This invaluable instrument constitutes an era in medical seteuc^ 
and in tbe history of our race, it has been as great a boon to roan 
kind as the stelhoscoiM?. It has cleared up innumerable obscurities, 
and l^een the means of giving health and happiness to thousands 
Happy would it t»o h>i' medicine and for mankind, if we C4>uld say (hat 
its benefits have betm hilly rcjaped ; and that the false sexual delicacy, 
which has for ages ohui tlie door of medical aid against suffering 
Woman, is a thing of the past. 

But such is very far fron* being the truth. Although the world in 
ather matters has made sutii advuiu:e< in enligtiieniuent, still in toe 
depths of the dark ages in ail thing.s pertaiiung to sexual f**eling8. 
The sexual organs, osj>*icially of woman, are still reganled with the 
»ld Hebrew feelings of mystery and shame, as il they <ii fibred from the 
rest of our Iminanity ; and as if it were either our duly or our safety 
to permit their iiaiure and their laws, their health and their di.sease, 
to remain hidden from us. 1 do not know any class of ideas, which 
produce more unha]>pine.ss or more disease at the present day, than 
these. Instead of the sexual organs and sexual appetites l>cing studied 
and reasoned upon, m a natural and open manner, cxacdly as any 
other organs and functions of our Irame, the subject is regarded as 
one which must be avoided and kept secret. Tbe consequence is, that 
the grossest ignorance prevails u|)on it; that the physical and moral 
ideas entertained with regard to it arc a tissue of errors; that sexual 
dk^ease.s and morbid sexual feelings are excessively prevalent ; and 
that the knowledge and eradication of these tlisease.s is very greatly 
impeded. 

There is no physician, who is conversant with female diseases, who 
does not deplore the false delicacy so constantly found in woman 
when suffering from any sexual disease. Dr. Ash well and Dr. Ben- 
nett frequently complain of this, saying that the repugnance of women 
to have recourse to the necessary examinations, or to communicate 
any information with regard to their symptoms spontaneously, is a 
constant cause of delayed and erroneous tr<>almenl. It may said, 
that nothing more retard.s the knowledge, the prevention, and the cure, 
of female dlsea.ses, than this false delicacy. When a woman become* 
affected with a genital complaint, especiany if she be a virgin, or an* 
married, she shrinks from informing a medical man ; and thus tbe 
irrevocable infancy of the disease, when it is always so much mofc 
tractable, passes away. When she does at last cnB in osaistanoe. In- 
stead of openly infotmlng the physician of her symptoms, as s^ 
wonid do in any other affection, she tells nothing spontaneously, but 
leaves it to him to elicit tbe neceesary mformation piecemeal ; which 
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of ooarfte It very frequently the Bourc« of the mof^t lamentable 
Again, in vaft: muUitu<li‘i« of ca^cH, where tlie disorder is considerod 
not to bo of a seriouH nature, medical aid is not sought ut all, but the 
woman < oiitimn-s to Ikmt her ills in silence, as lor»g as they are at all 
endurable. In this way leuoorrhoea, memu-rhagia. d \ sinonorrhoea, &c 
are often diorn** for y*‘.os, and ca^'^e an innnen.-ity of suffering, often 
breaking down the health irretrievably. This f;;I.*e de licacy i« not 
confineil to th.* diseases of the s#»xual organs ; i»ih*s, constijsa'iion, diurr- 
|j<i*a, Ac., and morbid states of the urinary organs are aNo disclosed 
by the patient with great reiuctance. and ofteii neg!« ft d for years, 
from motirc*; of false delicacy. 

Disease, wiili our pn‘~iMit scanty kmovledge '-f thfTaf»^Mitic^, is alas' 
liifllcult enough t«) tr**a(, wlom «‘V4‘rv advantage is Ldv- n to the inedi- 
BJil man ; iuii \vhc*n im alacrity is shown in anricij»a:ing it, w hen the 
patient by iclat tance and reticence rather p' lplt.vtv^ ihmt aids tht^ 
diagno^ir, and \vh< n tlic means of invest igalion ami trcatmoiit are re- 
ceived with r«-pui.oianc»‘, ratln-r than witli tlie aaxioU'- io-t)j».M ation wc 
tilmnld evpi-rl liom in*:-, whose interests are chieily at stake, the task 
becomes aid uou ' and im-ati.diMC.iM V indeed, 'l lnae is no safety ft>r 
woman, till th(*>c morbid feelings i.f sexual delicacy have been 
thoroughly er.olicated, and till tin* .<t^xual organs and their di^ca.sc.s are 
regarded in exactly tl/e same rational light, as any other i»art of our 
irame; till a KnowUaige and levcrence for tiics*.* organs have be^*n 
substituted fur the pre.si'nt ignorance, mystery, and t idldish and de- 
grading feelings of shame ; till irieir .states id' liealth ami disease be so 
generally undcrstCKjd tliroughoui society, that on the tme hand, dis- 
ea.se will be prevented, ami on the other, wdien it does it ra cur, that it 
will be met, as promptly, as openly, and us earnestly, as disease of 
any other bodily organ. 

The main cause of all dLseases is the gcmTal ignoranco regarding 
them, whicli prif%'aila througlnmt all but the mc«lical part of society; 
and the hr. t nc*ces.sary step to their prevent ion, is to rt'inovc that igmw 
ranee and to bring tlie .'^ubject into thi; eb ur light ol day. 'fhere i.« no 
part of our nature, which ha.s been so peculiarly cnvolopeil in mystery 
a.s tlie sexual )>art ; there is none about which there i.s such general 
ignorance, ami in constKiuence so much disease and mis«Ty ; and there 
i.s none in which more requires to In? done, to remove these obstacles to 
humau welfare. The mystery attachiug to the sexual orgams, has, as 
it were, oversliadowod the whole body. ThivS lies at the nwt of the 
neglect of the study of anatomy, and consequently of the other physi- 
cal Hcieuces ; which, without human anatomy and physiology, their 
reytftone, will never be really interesting to man. There are few ques- 
tions more nearly atfecting our happinc.ss, than to investigate the 
eaufee.s of the exceptional manner, in w'hieh the sexual orgiins an' 
riewed, and the origin of the jK*culiar feelings of mystery and shame 
attaching to them, particularly in woman ; for these are the cmef 
causes of tlie pervading ignorance on the subject, and the vast 
(nuuition of sexual disease and misery. 

The Greeks and Romans knew little of these feelings, and it i»ayT>e 
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Mid that they have l>eea introduced and fostered amongst us, chiefly U 
connection with the spiritual views of the Christian and ancient 
Hebrew faith. There is nothing which more particulu’ ly character- 
ised the ancient Hebrews, than this sexual mystery and shame, and 
also the excessive harstniess with which a breach of their moral code 
was punished. 

Of the intensity of these morbid feelings the following instances may 
be given os illustrations. It is recorded that Noah cursed Ham and 
Canaan for having seen him naked. A womaji after her confinement 
was to be considered unclean for a week, if the child was a Iwiy ; if a 
girl, for two wei'ks ; tlicn she was to continue in the blood of her puri- 
fying thirty-three days for a boy, sixty-six for a girl, (as if there were 
some iXH;uliar pollution in the female sex), being forbidden during that 
time to touch any hallowed thing, or come into the sanctuary ; and 
then she should make a sacrifice, to be offered by the priests for her as 
an atonement, and then she should 1>e cleansed. If any man*s siHKl 
of copulation should go out of him, he should bathe and l>e unclean 
till evening. Every garimmi and skin, whereon this 8f‘e<l was, should 
be washed and be unclean till evening. Also the woman with whom 
a man bud lain, should bathe, cud be unclean till evening. A men- 
struating woman was put apart for seven days, during which she and 
everything she touch(‘d were considered unclean, and then she bad to 
make a sacrifice of atonement. 

As instances of the extreme harshness of their judgments in sexual 
matters, the following may be given. Tne sons of Jacob treacherouf^ly 
slew Shechem, and all the males in his city, which they sacked, be- 
cause he bad lain with their sister, Dinah. Tfie Lord is said to have 
ilain Onan, for spilling the seed, before going in to his brother’s wife, 
not wishing to have a child by her. Tamar, the daughter-in-law of 
Judah, di.sguised lierself ns a harlot, and was lain with by Judah ; who 
af terwards in his character of judge, ordered her to l>e burnt for thus 
playing the whore. According to the law.s of Moses, the daughter o! 
a priest was to be burnt alive, if guilty of prostitution. Bt>tli partiea 
in adultery wore to be put to death. If a man lay with a menstrua- 
ting woman, and uncovered her nakedness, both were to be pot U 
death. If a man took a wife and found that she v/as not a virgin, she 
was to be stoned to death for playing the whore. The unnatural 
practice of circumcision, wantonly inflicted on helpless infante, still 
exists among the Jcw.«, a.s a symbol of their sexual code and the feeU 
logs which gave rise to it. 

These awful cruelties, the very thought of which fills us with horror, 
are, as far as I am aware, the most remarkable proofs of sexutl bar- 
barism recorded in liistory. They illustrate the manners of a people, 
great indeed, but semi-savage, which, so far from being to us a model 
for imitation, should be a solemn warning for avoidance, jhikl yet 
they are the real source of our present views on sexual subjects t and 
have caused an incalculable deal of misery to our race, and aqie* 
^Cuilly to the female ssx. Prouably of all the dangerous modes of 
ibeling and action, which have been peroetnated hv the Bible, none 
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hM bad fto blighting an influence on the happiness of manJdnd« Man} 
of these harsh views have been partly mltigat^ by time ; and it is ohiell) 
In the case of self-abuse or Onanism, (which superstitious term, in* 
tended to inspire a mysterious horror, should be totally discarded), 
and also in the breach Of the moral code by woman, that their Bpirit« 
at least, has been np. 

If we analyse these views both in the Hebrews and In ourselves, we 
will And that their merciless character depends essentially on the 
mystery and shame attaching to the genital organs; wbicb feelings are 
BO opposed to a true physical religion. Sh^ud disgutt^ the product (A 
these morbid feeling, enters as a peculiar element into all our judg« 
ments on sexual matters, blinding us as it were, and depriving us ol 
the charity and moderation wc may possess on other subjects. It ihos 
doubles the misery of all sexuai sunerers, who have to endure, not 
only the natural burden of their diseases, but also the unnatural dis- 
gust uttaching to them. But let us not suppose that it is these unfor* 
iunutes alone, who suffer from ibis morbid feeling ; it is constantly 
mingling itself in all the relations between the sexes, causing im]^ 
teiice, perverted sentiments, and diminished enjoyment both in married 
and unmarried life. It infuses a peculiar bitterness into the jealousy 
of the pleasures of others, which is no where so keen as in sexual mat 
lers; and there is probably no feeling, not even religious intolerance^ 
which has made men take such contemptuous and abhorrent views ol 
their fellow -creatures. Verily the generative organs have been amply 
avenged for the neglect and irreverence with which they have been 
treated . 

Almost all those, who have been imbued with the Christian beliefs, 
have given a great superiority to what they have termed the spiritual 
part of our being, over the aiuma\ : meaning thereby chiefly the sex- 
ual appetites, and enjoyments. The latter they have studiously 
endeavoured to degra^le and disparage, and they have always striven 
to exalt what they call the moral and inicllectual over the sexual en- 
joyments of man. They have ever endeavouml to check in themselves 
the sexual appetites, and to flud their bappiiioss iu su-callcd higher 
aims. It wuH these feelings which gave rise to the celibacy of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, (who, os we have seen, were unfortunately for 
woman, so long the guardians of ♦he healing art,) and to the system of 
monks and nuns, who made it their grand merit to mortify the flesh 
by denying their sexual appetites. 

The monasteries and nunneries have indeed passed away in some 
eouDiries ; but the ideas which gave birth to them have by no meaiu 
passed away. They flourish nearly as much os ever amongst us^ 
though we have not the flagrant solecism u! such public institutions 
The pernicious idea of the inorliflcation of the flesh still rules amo^ 
as in fact, if not in express word. One of the main Christian beliefs is, 
that it is a great merit to crucify the bodily lusts, and to exercise great 
•elf-denial in the gratification of the natural sexual impulses. The 
moral and intellectual parts of sexual love are elevated ai me ezpc 
of the physical, which is viewed in a degrarling light * and thia 
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ao unreal and annaittral chaiacicr to our society, for ibc pasaioii, 
udepriYt'd of its natural physical basis, (which is as beautiful and at 
much wa diy of admiration as the moral part) is totally incomplete, 
and works rather for evil than for ginxl. 

Chastity is considered one of the greatest of ail virtues in woma^ 
and in man too, tliough in his case it is practically less regarded. We 
ha?e no longer voluntary nuns, but of involuntary ones there are 
myriads ; far more in reality than ever existed in any Roman Catholic 
country. Millions of women pass a great part of their sexual lives, 
and immense numbers pass the whole, in total t^exual abstinence, 
without any of the enjoyments of sexual pleasures, or the happinees of 
a mother*s aflections. For all this incredible self-denial, which causes 
more anguish and disease than any mind can conceive, they have for 
their reward the barren praise of chastity. But if wc examine earnestly 
and without prejudice the real nature of this quality, which is so highly 
prized, we shall discover in it a totally different meaning. 

Chastity, or complete s**xuul abstinence, so far trom being a virlne, 
Is invariably a great natural sin. We are sllort-^igl^ted beings, lull 
of errors and false theorieis but nature is absolutely unerring, and it 
is oidy by consulting her, that we can gain a true knowledge ot our 
virtues and vices. If we attend to nature, we shall lind that all our 
orgun.s arc subject to the .«aiuo law of health ; the grt>al law of normal 
and euffieioul exerci.se. There i.s no organ in our bixly, nor any faculty 
in our mind, which to lie healthy, (or in olhctr wurd.s, virtuous,) does 
not require its due share of upprujiriate exercise. The sexual organs 
are subject to this law exactly as all others ; and, whatever theories 
we form about them, nature invariably rew'ards or punishes them, 
according as the conditions of their bealih are observed. She cares not 
for our moral code; marriage has nothing sacred in her cye.s ; with or 
without marriage, she gives her seal of approbation to the sexually 
virtuous man or woman in a healthy and vigorous state of the sexual 
organs and ap])etitep, while she punishes the erring by physical and 
moral sufferings. 

It is strange to observe, and can only be accounted for by the iniensi 
nntare of the sexual prejudices, that the law of healthy exercise, which 
every physiologist knows to apply equally to every organ, and which 
hat been se«iulously applied to every other (»rgan, has never l>een in* 
slsled on in the case of the genital organs. Hydropathy, whose fail-* 
damental principle is the scientifle application of appropriate exerouii! 
and stimulus to the various bodily organs, and which has, b> thegfl 
great natural means, had such wonderfully beneheial results, dares not 
apply this great principle to the sexual organs ; and is, consequently, 
of little power in true sexual diseases. The only man, who has 
the courage and the wisdom to insist on the application of the law ol 
exercise to genital disease, is M. Lallemand in ibc cose of Bf)enutttorr- 
iMBa. Although bis conclusive reasoning and experience on this sub* 
jact were met witii a torrent of obloquy in this country, and still are 
aeglected by the mujority of physicians, yet they are irresistibly gain* 
Nig irN*and ; and it if uow comparativelv <*<immun among our most 
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skilful medical men to recommend sexual intercourse to joung men 
suffering from genital debility. 

But for suffering woman no one has yet raised his Toioe, no (me has 
applied to her case the only true and scientibc remedy ; that remed? 
wUch is the keystone of female therapeutics, and without which au 
treatment or prevention of female disease is a Vtjiity and a delusion. 
The great mass of female sexual diseases, even more than those of rneHf 
arise from sexual enfeeblement, consequent on the want of a healthy 
and sufficient exercise for this important part of the system. From the 
a^ant of this, the green sickness, menstrual irregiilarities, hysterical 
affections without number, proceed ; and it is utter vanity to expect to 
cure, and still more to prevent these miserable diseases, without going 
to the root of the matter. It is a certain and indubitable &cti that 
unless we can supply to the female organs their proper natural stimu- 
lus, and a healthy and natural amount of exercise, female disease will 
spring up on every side around us, and all other medical appliances 
will 1^ powerless ai^ainst the hydra. 

1 would entreat the reader not to prejudge this most important 
question, nor to allow bis mind to be diverted from a calm and earnest 
inve.'tigHtion of the real facts of the matter, by the vehemence of sex- 
ual prejudices, which all us know are so very violent in this country. 
I^t him survey the state of the sexual world; let him think of the 
fearful amount of prostitution, of veriereal and genital disease ; of 
the impenetrable ignorance brooding over the subject, and the tide of 
headlong and irrational feelings, w'hich are connected with sexual 
topics, and he will acknowledge that surely there must he some grand 
error somewhere, to account for se much minery. I.»ove, indeed, in- 
stead of being one of the sweetest b'-^ings of life, seems rather to be 
a curse, to such innumerable evils and .miseries does it give rise. Let 
him now* review our code of sexual morality, and try it by the grand 
touchstone of nature ; be will tind it a chaos of theories, on w’hich no 
two nations aie agreed, and in which natu e has been almost wholly 
left out of sight, and authority and blind prejudices allowed to take 
her plaoe. Thysical as w*e)l as mental health has been dist^arded *n 
framing th<'se codes, and il ne open nis eyes to their working, he wUl 
•ee the ground strewn with sexual victims. It is absolutely certain, 
that nature meant the sexual organs in either sex to have a due 
amount of exercise, from the time of their maturity till their decline ; 
and no one who knows anything of the bodily laws, can doubt, that 
every departure from the course she points out, is a natural sin ; and 
she shows this bereelf by the punishments she infficts. She forms no 
organ that she docs not intend to he exercised; rouses no desires 
merely to torment by tlieir self-denial. It is not by shutting our eyes 
to these facts, that we can hope to progress either in knowledge or in 
vitiue. 

1 Ipow the great natural difficulties which lie in the way of tha 
sufficient exercise of the sexual organs in each individual, and abtU 

S Bak of these hereafter, and examine how far thejr are insurmoiinW 
ie. But whether or not it is possible to attain this deaimhle resaUi 
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ve must tecogniee^ ibat the diseases, which arise Irom sexoal absc). 
oenoe, are always a proof of a sic against nature, even though from 
eocial considerations it be impossible to avoid them. The principle of 
population, as Mr. Malthus has so admirably pointed out, is the true 
difficulty, which stauds in the way of the sufficient exercise of the sex- 
ual organs in each individual ; and it is upon this natural foundation 
that all the false reasoning on chastity, self-denial, and self-mo rtihes' 
tion is really si^ported. 1 shall speak hereafter of the best way of 
meeting this difficulty ; and meanwhile proceed to give a desoripUoa 
of the chiif ^oniis of female eezual diaeaea 
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Tbi 8 disease is a very coiomon one, aod therefore of great Importanoe. 
(l is generally found in young girls aoout^ and shortly after puberty i 
but it may occur at any age during the continuance of menstruation, 
and is uot uufrequeiitly round in married women wl-o hare l>e( n exhaust- 
ed by various causes, such as miscarriage*, over-lactation dec. It 
very rarely, if ever, occurs before puberty, or after menstrual decline. 
It seems therefore, evidently to be connected with the sexual system ; 
and it is a disease peculiar to woiuoo, for although pallor and debility 
occur in man, yet genuine chlorosis does uot. 

The symptoms of the disea.se are as follows. A young girl, who has 
perhaps been always rather delicate, approaches the period ot puberty. At 
this time, instead of an increase in the strength and vigor of the frame, 
coincident with the natural dovelopement of the sexual organs, her health 
pHs worse, she becumas more delicate, and does not pass ‘ ii to woman- 
Eoud. The sexual system dot s not deveiope itself, or but imperfectly ; 
and menstruation, which must bo precetied Iw this sexual developemeut, 
is either absent, or scanty and pale. The disease also very frequently 
arises after puberty and menstruation have been established, from 
causes which weaken the general health, and especially from such, as iu- 
terfero wdth the sexual functions, or disappoint the sexual desires. Ths 
patient becomes very pule and sickly, and from this deadly paleness the 
disease may generally be at once recognised. She loses her appetite, her 
strength declines, and slight exercise produces fatigue, palpitation of the 
heart, and breathlessness ; her stomach becomes disordered, her digestion 
didlcult, and her bowels are generally con.stipated. Her spirits flag, sin. 
becomes listless, and prone to melancholy and solitude. If the disease be 
allowed to advance, the symptoms all become aggravated. The stomach 
is greatly disordered, there is flatulence and heartburn ; frequently t 
total want of appetite, and at other times a craving for unwholesome food, 
such as green fruit, or sometimes even chalk or slate-pencils. The tongue 
is pasty and white, and the breath foul. The pallor becomes deeper, 
the face is deadfy white, with often a kind of dirty greenish-yellow hue, 
(wheuee the name of the disease). The lips and gums are pale and blood* 
llM« Ueadaches of fearful iutenslty are very frequent, with the pftiB, 
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or a fueling cf weight and pressiire, oiten confined to the of the head. 
There is impairment of all the senses ; sight and hearing are weakened. 
The mental powers are greatly impaired ; memory ana roncentrutive* 
ness fade, while an impotent li^tlessness and SMthy overpower the 
mind or the patient resigns herself to despair. Hysterical symptoms 
also generally occur. 

In short, there is not a function or faculty of the body or mind, which * 
is not mure or less interfered with ; all of them become enfeebled. 'I’he 
reason of this is, that the blood itself, which nourishes all these or^^Mns, 
is impoverished. Chlorosis essentially consiste in a watery state of the 
blood. That fluid is found in this disease to have lost a great part of 
its solid constituents : the clot is very small and dark -coloured when it 
separates, on standing, from the serous or watery part. It is this w atery 
state of the blood, which causes the deadly pallor, the great debility, the 
arrest of the catamenial and fuisal secretions, and the failure of the 
bodily and mentsd powers. If we UkU n with the stethoscope over the 
heart or one of the large veins, a morbid ru!>hing noise is heard, made 
by the watery blood iu pd>siiig aloiiir the. vossels. The serous part of thf 
blood, wiieu tne disease is far advanced, often exudes through the vess«>!k, 
and causes dropsy of the legs, eyelids, or other parts. 

In different cases different organs are most intcrfereil with. Tbu;> *n 
one case the prominent symptoms may be connected witli the head and 
nervous system, such as intense beadacites, and neuralgic or paralytic 
affections of various parts of the body. In another, the digestion may 
be chiefly disordered ; while in another, the chest may be the principal 
part to suffer. It is in tins last case, that there is the greatest danger ; 
for a fatal issue does not frcfjuently attmid on chlorosis, unless from con- 
sumption. Unless there be a scrofulous taint in the constitution, 
whether hereditary or not, chlorosis tioes not generally tend towards 
consumption, nor iti lced to the establishment of any organic disease, 
although the derangements of the nervous, digestive, circulatory, and other 
systems are often so very violent. But wfien a girl of a consumptive 
family becomes chlorotic, symptoms of consumption are very apt to attend, 
and unless prompt and efficient remedies be used, fatal organic disea.se 
will very probably be established. In such a case the pulse is generally 
rapid, there is a short nacsing cougti, witn pain in Uie chest, and there 
may be night-sweats, with the other symptoms of incipient consumption. 

Let us DOW examine, what are the camti of chlorosis. They consist in 
all those general influences which weaken the young girl ; and more 
especially in tliose which weaken oc prevent the devolopenicut of the 
sexual system. 

The education of young girls is exceedingly erroneous. In our board- 
ing schools, and other places of female instruction, very little attention is 
pud to the developement of the bodily powers. Stiff and fal.se ideas of 
what is proper for young ladies prevail, vigorous and exhilarating sports 
and games are discountenanced, and exercise is limited to a formal w^k» 
There is a much greater want of physical religion in the training of 
ytpiiig women, than even of men. i^ily strength, physical oourafl 
activity, are not regarded at all as ie^e ex^enoes, indeed thop 
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ftre rather looked upon at unfeminine ; and gentleness, quietness, and 
an amiable amount of timidity are rather cberished-^qualities which 
flatter the pride of man, in his mistaken character of protector of the 
weaker sex. 

But there is uo such natural distinction between man and woman. In 
woman, exactly as in man, superior bodily strength, physical daring, 
and nerrouB power, are indispensably requisite to form a fine char« 
acter ; and these are only to be obtain^ by sirengtbening the frame, and 
by training the nerrous system to a healthy and elevat^ vigour. It is 
not true, that the masculine and feminine virtues are frequently in con* 
trast with each other. The two natures are built on the same original 
model, and in the main, they are alike in their laws. The great law of 
exercise of every part applies equally to both sexes ; and in woman, as in 
man, physical strength is more virtuous than weakness ; courage than 
timidity ; nervous power, than nervous deointy ; aud it is a sigu of an 
efiemiiiate aud unnatural theory of lifb that these truths are not deeply 
felt by all of us. In all the phy^ical virtues, which are just as important 
SLu the mural uues, woman is dreadfully deficient. Her education, and the 
erroneous views prevailing as to what is admirable or beautihil in the 
female character, bring her up weak iu body and mind : her strength is 
not developed by sports aud proper exercises, and she is feeble and deii* 
cate ; her courage is not brought out by cultivation, but on the contrary 
repressed, from the mischtevouB idea that timidity is rather amiable in a 
woman, aud therefore she becomes nervous aud hysterical. Her mind 
also is left feeble by the exclusion of the solid parts of knowledge from 
her studies, as being unfitted for her narrow sphere in life. Again, the 
crippling idea of chastity aud female decorum hinds her like an invisible 
chain, wherever she moves, and prevents her from daring to think, feel, 
or act, freely and irapuisiveiv. She must not do this, she must not 
study that ; she has iiotiiing to do witn a Knowledge of her own tramo 
or its laws ; she may not road the works, nor acquire the knowledge 
that is open to men ; she must not sport nor play boisterously, nor go 
out unattended, nor in the evening walk alone in the streets, nor trai^ 
alone, nor make use of the thousand aud one privileges, which are open to 
t he more fortunate sex. 

Jf we examine into th^ origin and meaning of these singular ideas with 
regard to woman, we shall find that they are based upon uo natural dis- 
tinction between the two sexes, but upon the erroneous views of man, and 
especially upon the mistaken ideas as to the virtue of female chaUUy. It 
is to guard this supposed virtue, tiiat all the restrictions on female liberty 
and mmale developement iu body aud mind have arisen In ail ages 
and in all countries the treatment of woman has been .ery irrationai. 

know how very oppressive it is at the present day in China and 
Turkey ; but even amoug ourselves, the liberty and privileges of women 
are very far behind what is just and natural. 

Their erroneous education leads to infinite forms of misery, debility, 
and disease. ** Were our present system of female education altered, 
lays Dr. Ashwell, in hit admirable and standard work on Female Di c e | ieat 

dtkNrosU and the allieil aflfections would be rare, instead of as at present 
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•xoeedinglf contir^D diseaset.** By the cramping and enfeebling irainingt 
the girl receires in early youth, she grows up so delicate, that her con- 
stitution is quite unable to rouse to life, and to gire adequate vital energy 
to the new set of or^is at the age of puberty. The girl is not strong 
enough to afford to lose three or four ounces of blood every month, nor 
has she, therefore, such superabundant vital powers as to able to re- 
produce her species; for which privilege, nature demands a certain 
amount of vigour. This delay in the evolution of the sexual organs at 
puberty reacts upon the blood; which, from the want of the new 
nervous influences the frame should receive at that time of life, becomes 
impoverished, and so the series of miserable chlorotic symptoms is set 
up. 

But chlorosis may he caused by more peculiarly sexual influences. 
Masturbation is said to be a very frequent cause of it, and although this 
is a subject, which has not been at all safficiently investigated, in con- 
sequence of the difficulties thrown iu the way by the sexual delicacy, both 
of medical men and their patients, there is little doubt that these un- 
fortunate practises are just as common among young women, as young 
men. It is no wonder that patients are unwilling to speak of these 
errors; the world, in the spirit of ancient Judaism, looks with such 
harshness on any sexual fault, that the poor young sufferer would rather 
bear anything than disclose it. But in reality, society is itself to blame 
for all such errors as unnatural sexual indulgences, iu either sex. Until 
we can supply to the violout sexual passions of youth a proper aud 
natural gratifleation, we may be absolutely certain, that an unnatural 
one will he very frequently resorted to. Instead of the healthy and happy 
state of sexual feeling, which a proper amount of the natural sexual in> 
tercourse can alone produce, the two sexes in youth are kept at arm's 
length ; no intimacies are allowed between them, nor any healthy outlet 
for the violent and novel sexual impulses. Sexual shame audemharras- 
tnent therefore come in to cloud and agitate the mind ; and morbid 
tastes take the place of the healthy ones, and lead to unnatural in- 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis is often brought on after the establishment of puberty, by 
ungratifled sexual longings, independently of masturbation. These long- 
ings are generally connected with some Icve affair, in which there has 
been disappointment or delay. The poor young girl’s whole being is 
absorbed in the one passion, and she pines away, ref'ising consolation 
from her well-meaning, but ignorant friends. It is in vain, that 
they seek to divert her by tenderness or varied amusements ; it is love, 
not friendship, that the mind seeks at that age, and without which it 
kuowi neither rest nor peace. There is no class of human griefs, which 
has been to roe a greater cause of sadness, than those endured by the 
young unmarried females amongst us. People in general have no idei 
of the immense numbers of women who pass a single life in this country 
According to the classihed returns of the population, made lately, ai* 
though the number of young men and young women, between the years 
of fifteen and thirty-five, is in the country nearly equal, in the towns d 
EiSglaad, there are 330,912 more won^en than men. In London alone. 
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tiim are 73,312 more women. In Scotland the eaee it tJietame. la 
Edinburgh there are 15,556 more women than men; a larger proportion, 
than in any other town in the kingdom. When we think of this, and 
consider moreorer the great number of men who do not marry, bat either 
*iTO in sexual abstinence, or content themseWes with the society of girls 
of the town ; and the very large proportion of either sex, who are unable 
to marry till late in life, from inabUitj to support a family ; we will be 
able to form some slight conception of the misery endured by the female 
sei, from ungratified sexual desires, want of lore, and ail the joys of a 
family. How often alas ! do we see young blooming girls, full of life 
and hope, entering on their womanhood, and year after year passing over 
them without any outlet for the strongest passions and affections of 
their nature ! Their beautiful natural gaiety and enjoyment of life soon 
droop, they become uneasy, discontented, unnatural ; the bloom fades 
from their cheeks, and the laugh from their lips ; fretfulness and capri- 
ciousness succeed to the buoyant sunny disposition ; and hysteria, and 
the gloomy train of sexual diseases, chlorosis, amenorrhoeey or dysmen- 
orrhosa, claim them as their prey. 

Why do we shut our eyes to these thinn, or steel our hearts to such 
realities ? Is there one among ns, who does not know from experience 
the nnirersal strength of the sexual passions, and the tortures attendant 
on their constant and systematic denial? Who can bear to sec their 
life passing away, uncheered by the sweetest of human pleasures ; to see 
their fellows around them enjoying adrantages and blessings, of which 
they are deprired, without a feeling of deep-seated discontent, euTy, jea- 
lousy, and despair, rankling in their breast ? On woman too it is especially 
hard, for she from our unfortunate social arrangements, far more 
wholly dependent on love than man. There are many other pleasures 
open to man, from which woman, and especially unmarried woman, who 
has 80 little liberty, is debarred. Truly of all the slow and wasting tor- 
tures, that ever were endured by humanity, there is scarcely any more 
painful to contemplate, than those endured by myriads of women, who 
pass their lives amongst us. The halo passes from their lives, the short- 
lived dream of romance and poetic love fades into the dull reality of a 
monotonous and unfultilled existence, and the iron eats into their soul. 

Chlorosis occurs sometimes also in married women, who have been 
exhausted by too frequent child-bearing or by longJbontinued white wr san- 
guineous discharges. In short, any wasting or exbansting cause, espe- 
cially those which affect the sexual system, physically or morally, tends 
to produce it. Amenorrhoea, when protracted very frequently indocas 
ehlorosis. 

1 shall now proceed to the treatment of this affection. The great 
principle on which this must be based, is to brace and elevate the consti- 
tution, and to render the blood richer. If we can effect this, the wholi 
train of disordered symptoms will disappear, the skin will regain its hue, 
the mind its tone and buoyancy, and puberty and menstruation will be 
thoroughly established. The girl should be sent into the country, shoold 
be out constantly in the open air, and shonld take as much exercise as ^ 
mu he horns without fatigoe. She should also taka one or two eoki of ** 
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iliffhtly tepid baths daily in the hydropathic manner, applying the 
cold water for a rery short time, and afterwards stro^ friction, ana 
taking a walk before and after the bath, to ensure sufficient reaction. 
8he should keep regular hours, and lire upon a nutritious and whole- 
some diet, avoiding slojps. 

The medicine which is chiefly relied upon in this disease is iron, the 
efiect of which in enriching the Mood, and inrigorating the frame, is often so 
marked, that some hare considered it a specific in chlorosis. It is often 
beneficial when given along with the natural means, as pore air, exercibe, 
&c. ; but it frequently fails, and often cannot be borne by the constitution, 
causing flashing and headache. Iron may be used either by repairing 
to a chalybeate spring, which is the best mode, or by giving it in medici- 
nal doses. One or even two grains of the sulphate of iron may be given 
thrice a day. But the iron will probably do harm rather than good, if 
the digestive functions be not first improved, and the system prepared 
for i«. In order to do this, a course of mild purgatives, such as rhubarb 
or aloes, is greatly recommended by Dr. Ashwell. But it would be better 
if tlie bowels could be regulated, and the digestion reinvigorated by more 
natural means, such as country air, exercise, bathing, and the other ad- 
mirable hygienic means so beneficially applied by the hydropathic 
treatment. A course of aperient medicine certainly does great good in 
some oases, but it is always an uncertain remedy, of a lowering nature, 
and is very liable to be abused. In fact, there is an immense deal of 
harm done in chlorotic afiecUons by these means, for there is a popular 
prejudice in favour of a go^ active purgation.** When the digestion 
has become better, the appetite improved, and the tongue cleaner, then 
the iron should be given. 

But a remedy far more essentially important in the great majority of 
chlorotic cases, than any medicinal means, is one that obtains at most 
but a slight and passing allusion in medical works. It is sexual inter- 
course, the direct and healthy exercise of that part of the system whose 
enfeeblemeut or disorder is so frequently at the root of the general 
disease. Andral, the groat French physician, says, “ all lowering 
reinedies do harm in chlorosis ; but it frequently happens that by stimu- 
lating the nervous system by the physical and moral • emotiopn of 
matrimony, the anaemia (or bloodlcssness) is removed, and the whole train 
of diseased actions vantshes.** Dr. Ashwell says, “ Marriage is frequently 
curative el chlorosis ; but as its prospect is in general far distant, and 
besides as it is scarcely a proper subject for the medical man's dis- 
cussion, it calls only for a passing allusion." 

But it is assuredly the part of the true physician to seek in every CM 
the safest and most energetic means for the recovery of his patient, aiid 
to amke that known, whatever social obstacles may stand in the way of 
iU adoption. Had M. Lallemaud thns refrained from pointing out the 
true and natural remedy for spermatorrhoea, and from recommending it to 
hii unhappy patients, many a one who owes to him liis restoration to health 
and happiness, would now be the tenant of a mad-house, or wallowing in 
the depths of seminal wretchedness, a torment to himself and to all 
around him. Chlorosis aud hysteria in riie female are diseases quite 
analogous to spermatorrhoea in the male. Both are a general enfeehle* 
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uMit and prostration of the connected with genital enfeeblement- 

Now in man we hare already seen, that' the only real natural core foi 
rpermatorrhcBa, (without which in ^most all cases the disease lasts inde< 
finitely, causing its own insufferable miseries,) is a proper healthy eaer* 
cise for the sexual organs, and a healthy outlet for the sexual emotions 
and passions. Spennatorrhoea may be perhaps checked in some cases by 
instrumental means, such as nitrate of sihcr &c., but this is not suffi* 
cient to give permanent rigour to the organs, nor to correct thoroughly 
the diseased and morbid state of the mind ; which can be done alone by 
the grand natural moans of appropriate exercise. In woman the case 
is just the same ; her uature languishes for the want of the natural sti« 
mulus to be imparted only through these organs : her mind and her feel- 
ings become morbid from the same cause, and the only true and 
permanent remedy is a proper amount of sexual exercise. This would 
give an appropriate stimulus to her system, satisfy the natural passions 
which consume her strength, and give to her mind the natural healthy 
sexual feelings, instead of the morbid sickly sense of shame and sexual 
timidity, which overwhelm her. Sexual intercourse is particularly neces* 
sury, when chlorosis has been caused by masturbation ; for here there is 
not only a natural habit to be established, but an unnatural one to be 
eradicated, and this in both sexes is sometimes a difficult matter. Indeed, 
there is uo means, which can be relied upon in either sex for checking 
the habit of masturbation, except the supply of the normal gratification. 
Wore such gratifications attainable, masturbation would rarely, if ever, 
be resorted to ; and one of the most prevalent causes of bodily' and 
mental di.sea8e would be extirpated. 

1 know the host of prejudices that will oppose the recognition of 
sexual intercourse, as the great remedy^in sexual enfeeblement in woman, 
but I am absolutely certain too that it will be recognised. It is in vain 
that we strive against the decrees of uature ; we may exhaust ourselves 
in forming unnatural theories, and in forbidding any attempt to compare 
them with the natural laws ; we may be content that the subject should 
continue shrouded in mystery, and that our young womeo should be • 
racked and tortured by innumerable diseases, rather than allow the least 
departure from our prejudiced schemes ; we may persecute and anatlieina- 
tise all those poets, philosophers and physicians, who, horror-struck at 
the amount of sexual misery, endeavour to find a new path out of the 
labyrinth ; but not one jot, not one iota, does nature move for all our 
vehemence, and she will force us at last, exhausted by our sufferings, to 
confess our errors and recognise her infallibility. I do not see how any 
man of common sense, far less a scientific physician, can fail to tee, that 
uature intended that the sexual organs should be used, as soon as the; 
are fully developed. The sexual passions are strongest at that time , 
and we might foresee with certainty, that if the natural intentions be 
Jefiated, disoose and misery must result. It is clear too, that for diseases 
arising from such a cause, the natural and obvious remedy is to supply 
the normal exercise, the want of which occasions the disorder, in the 
case of genital enfeeblement in man, M. Lallemand has shown clearly hj^ 
the reiiuts of his treatment, as well as by his general reasoning, that 
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nzual exercise is the true oattural and efficient remedy ; and hie tIows 
hare been adopted by a great many of the most enlightened medical men 
in this country, and most eTentuatly be accepted by all, however much 
they are opposed by Christian prejudices. 

Now, 1 ask, how is it possible that a similar reasoning should not 
apply to woman ? In her, too, the sexual organs are early developed, and 
powerful sexual appetites roused; she is liable to analogous states of 
sexual enfeeblement and derangement, consequent on the nun*exercise 
of her sexual organs ; and can any philosophical mind infer otherwise, 
than that a proper exercise is the treatment re<]uircd fur her eore^ 
Nay, we End that in the chance cases in which marriage has come to 
the succour of these unfortunates, it nas trencraily proved curative; 
and we may be satis0ed that ir tne sexnai means were duly u«ed, (which 
is frequently by no means the case in marriage, over^indnlgence pro* 
ducing exhaustion and satiety instead of rconvigoratiou), along with 
other means of bracing tne lieattb, very few cases of chlorosis, or the 
allied affections, could resist it. But the fact i.s. that there are few meu, 
who, on calmly considering the subject, would fail to see that a due 
amount of sexual intercourse is one great thing needed to preserve and 
restore the health in the youth of both sexes : and it is a common 
remark among men on seeing a girl languid and sickly, that what she 
needs ii vener^ gratification, ft is impossible* to avoid the cociclusion 
that the natural exercise is the great means, without which it is ab* 
solutely impossible to prevent or cure an immense amount of disease 
and misery. When once we have clearly recognised this grand truth, 
— certainly one of the roost important which the physician, or the moral 
philosopher, can apprehend at the present day — we will be in a litter 
position for reasoning upon the possibility of procuring for every human 
being this great essential of health, happiness, or virtue : but upon this 
question I shall speak hereafter. 

There is a great deal of erroneous feeling attaching to the subject oi 
the sexual desires in woman. To have strong sexual passions is held 
to be rather a disgrace fur a woman, and they are looked down upon as 
animal, sensual, coarse, and deserving of reprobation. The moral emo- 
tions of love are indeed thought beautiful in her ; but the physical ones 
are rather held unwomanly and debasing. This is a great error, lu 
woman, exactly as in man, strong sexual appetites are a very great 
virtue; as they are the signs of a vigorous frame, healthy sexual organs, 
and a naturally-developed sexual disposition. The more intense the 
venereal appetites, and the keener the sense of the normal sexual grati* 
fications, provided it do not hold a diseased proportion to the other parts 
of the constitution, Che higher is the sexual virtue of the individual. It 
is exactly the same with the venereal appetite as with the appetite for 
food. If a woman be healthy, and have a frame braced by exercise and 
a natural life, she will have a strong appetite and a keen relish forYood, 
and it is exactly the same with the sexual desires. The strongest appe- 
tites, and the greatest enjoyment in their gratihcalion, have beon nxed 
by nature as the reward of obedience to her laws, and the preservation 
of health by a doe exercise of all the fnnetions, neither excessive nor 
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iefteieiit. The man or woman who if borne tiown b| a weakened and 
diaeaaed diaes tion, will recoraise strength of stomach and rigour of 
appetite to be the greatest of alTdesirable rirtaes for them^ that which lief at 
the root of every other advantage ; and in the same way he who is wal- 
lowing in spermatorrheea, impotence, and sexual disgust, or the morbid 
and chlorotic girl, may recognise sexual power and strong sexual appetites, 
as the hignest and most important of all virtues for them in their posi* 
tion. Other virtues are in such cases a dream and a delusion to the 
sufTerers— unattaiuable, or even if apparently attainable, of little real 
and permanent advantage. Instead of a girl being looked dovm npoc 
for having strong sexud passions, it is one of her Highest virtues; 
while feeble or morbid desires are the sira of a diseased or deteriorated 
irame. 'rhosc who have the most healthy desires are the chosen children 
of nature, whom she thus deems worthiest to continue our race. In 
sexual diseases, the venereal desires are generally deadened or rendered 
morbid ; and one of the best signs of restoration to health is the return 
of powerful sexual feelings. 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of these affections, 1 would 
sntreat especial attention to the subject of their prompt and early treat- 
ment. Dr. Ashwell says, “ These diseases are very frequently neglected 
at their commencement. Menstrual irregularities and generd delicacy, 
are matters of every*day occurrence, and the disease is often suffered to 
attain a great height before advice is sought. I have often been con- 
sulted in such cases, where, from what the relations had told me, I should 
have thought the case a slight one, and yet 1 have found it almost hope- 
less.** It is, alas ! too true that delicacy in young women and menstrual 
derangements are at present — at least, in towns — rather the general rule 
than Uie exception ; 'r^d when we consider the female training and the 
state of the sexual worW we cannot be surprised at this. The standard of 
female health lUid Sbieugth is miserably low. If we go through one of 
our large towns — London, for instauce — we will observe how pale, thin, 
and feeble the young girls are, as a cla.ss. Contrast one of them with a 
blooming and power^ girl from the country, and we will see the inmens* 
dill’erence in physical virtue. Such low states of the vital pDwezB border 
closely upon disease, aud favour the occurrence of innumerable diaeasea. 
Pallor, feebleut'ss of frame, want of appetite, aud any menstrual irregu - 
larities, should never be neglected; nor should a girl be permitted to 
grow up in a delicate state, if the means of invigorating her be at all 
attainable. 

For the prevention of this important disease every means roust be taken 
to elevate the physical powers in woman, from her childhood upwards. 
Female education, aud the cramping views as to female decorum, should 
be greatly altered. Their bodies should be strengthened, just as those of 
boys aud young men, by active sports and exercises — such as all youni^ 
people delight in. They should be taught that physical strength, courage, 
and blooming health are as excellent and desirable in woman as in man, 
and they should learn to take as much pride in the physical as an the 
mental virtues. It is not for themselves alone, that they elevate their 
bodilv ooweni, but for their future oi&pring also ; |iale and sickly mothen « 
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bcfet pale and liekly ebUdren. Solid and real koovledge sbonkl bi 
Spren tbem, as well as the (n'acefal arts ; and abore all, that which it fu 
the most orgentiy required in the education both of man and woman — a 
knowledge of the biiman body and the human mind, with their nature and 
^beir Jaws. Without the study of human anatomy and physiology, and ol 
moral and mental science, in short without the study of human nature, 
uu education is worthy of the name. The ignorance and spurious deli* 
cacy of woman necessitate the same deplorable qualities in man ;for no 
sexual subject can be freely discossed, or written about, among us, unless 
woman also be able to reason upon it. 

The nature of the rarious organs of the body and mind, their purposes, 
their states of health and disease, the great law of healthy exercise as 
applicable to our whole frame-'SH these should be pointed out, and thus 
would the young woman be prepared to encounter the difficulties of life. 
The study of anatomy would do away with the childish and irrerereni 
ideas connected with the sexual and excretory organs, along with the 
mystery and shame, which have done such incalculable mischief. At 
present a morbid curiosity is excited by the general ignorance on these 
subjects ; to gratify which, purient and stupid books are written, which 
are read by immense numliers of all classes ami sexes. Fanny Hills, 
Aristotles, Ac., are eagerly sought for and read in secret, to the degrada- 
tion of all parties cemcerned. Who would care to read sneh sickly and 
ignorant productions if they had an honourable knowledge of the real 
nature of our being, and the lofty and dignihed sense of our wontlrum 
humanity, which such knowledge must always impart? The mystery on 
sexual subjects keeps men and women constantly in a state of childhood. 
Childish curiosity and ignorant imaginations, with a degraded feeling of 
mystery, shame, or disgust, varied by a vulgar pretence of knowingnsts, 
pervade our society on ml sexual matters. 

The natural sexual feelings, which awaken at puberty, should not he 
discountenanced or unduly suppressed in the girl. To do so is infallibly 
to render her morbid and unnatural. In Scotland, where there is a stricter 
sexual code than in perhaps any other country, and where the lusts o( 
the flesh, as they are called, are stigmatised and controlled as much at 
possible, sexual shyness and timiditv constitute a great rmtioml diHoie^ 
and cause more unhappiness among young people, than can well be con* 
oeived. The youth of both sexes are so often warned of the sin of in- 
dulging ev('n in the very feeling of sexual passion, that their whole 
nature InH^omes distorted, and they become shy and awkward to a moat 
painful degree. It is indeed bewildering to the young mind, when nature 
and human ideas are so completely at variance, l^tland is the shyeet 
country in the world ; and this is among the surest signs of its sexual 
code being one of the most unnatural. 

When the girl has been trained to the possession of a powerful and 
healthy frame, and a healthy mind, invigorated by sound knowledge for 
her guidance in life, puberty will be readily and easily established, men* 
ttruaiiou will follow, and she wilt enter upon womanhood with the liireil 
prospect of happiness. Hut at this period it is absolutely requisite, In 
order to mainiain an 1 elevate the health, and prevent the occurrence of 
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lexaal diaeBse, that she should htTe before long^ a ueait^y exereite foi 
the new organs, and the normal gratification of the new desires. If this be 
not attainable, all our former eliorts will prore in rain, and we shall hare 
elerated her powers only to their own destmetion ; for her mind and 
body will indubitably be thrown into disorder hy the workings of the new 
physical and moral influences. She may indeed retain her health for a 
time, but gradually menstruation will become irregular or painful, sh'l 
will become hysterical and neirous, and discontent and unhappiness wA 
take the place of her former amiability. We may do what we please in 
the way of other healthy influences ; we may bestow erery other care o» 
the Durtv re ai id education of our belored ones ; but it is absolutely im 
possible to make woman healthy or happy without a due amount of sex- 
ual enjoyment. Irrispectire of the question of its attainability, we may 
recognise the indisputable fact, that without it, it is equally impossible to 
prevent or to cure the greatest part of their sexual diseases and un- 
happiness ; and female therapeutics are an impossible science. If the 
sexual organs are to remain, as at present, totally unexerci.st d through- 
out a great part, and, in numberless cases, throughout the whole of life, 
and if chastity must continue to be regarded as the highest feniaio virtue, 
it is impossible to give woman any real liberty ; it is impossible to give 
her a true and genuine ed neat ion, and to cnltivate her bodily powers and 
animal passions, as they should be cultivated ; and it is out of biman 
power to make the lot of woman other than an unhappy, a diseased, and 
a degraded one, as it Is at present, when vast ouantities of the sex nisi 
their lives as i^r..i:otUry unns. or as 
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Tftit eitraordinary disease is a still more important one Ilian cLloro- 
Blii from its very great frequency, and tbc amount of unhappiness it 
causes, both to the patients, and their friends. Dr. Ashwell calls it 

The incubus of the female habit, ** and Sydenham says Hysterical 
affections constitute one-half of all chronic diseases.** From this it ma) 
be judged how very preraleut is this affection in its various forms. It is 
peculiar to woman, for although morbid nervous states, weakness, and 
excitability, are common to both sexes, when in weak health, the regular 
hysterical fits, and hysterical counterfeits, are never seen in man. It is 
evidently connected with the female sexual system, for it is not found 
before puberty, and it is very frequently dependent upon a disordered 
state of the sexual organs or feelings. 

A regular hysterical fit presents the following symptoms. Painful 
sensations are felt about the navel ; these gradually, with a rumbling 
noise following the windings of the intestines, mount upwards till they 
reach the throat, where they assume the character of a ball, rising in the 
gullet, and producing a sense of suffocation. There is hercevidently spasm 
of the passage, just as the abdominal pains are probably owing to spasm of 
the bowels gradually mounting upwards. The fit is now at its height, 
and a burst of hysterical lauzhter or crrins occurs, followed by a copious 
flow of limpid urine, and the natient arraduallY returns to her usual state. 
In many cases these fits occur very treqnentiy, and are brought on by 
very slight causes. Any tbiug that agitates or vexes the mind, or that 
exhausts the body, is likely to bring them on. 

Besides these regular fits, there are various nervous symptoms that 
characterise the hysterical disi^ition. The patient is weak, excitable, 
nervous, and irresolute ; very changeable in her likes and dislikes, and 
with a general instability of character, showing the delicacy of the nervous 
system. There is a want of concentrativeness, and of the power of con 
tinned effort in any direction. But besides these, there is in almost ah 
eases some deep-rooted Hxual morbidity, which, if we analyse the case 
well, we shall find tc be the very essence of the disordered mental state. 
If the patient be a single woman (and in the vast majority of cases it is 
m the single, and in women who are not happily married, or who are 
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without children, that tbo aggravated form of the disease is seen) she is 
TOuerally full of sexual shyness and timidity, with a conscious and stealthy 
fook, as if slie were accustomed to indulge in feelings, whoso expression 
is forbidden. There is a considerable similarity l^tween the timidity 
and self-consciousness of this disease, and that of spermatorrhoea in man. 
Doubtless in many hysterical cases masturbation is practise 1, and serves 
to increase the nervous weakness, and the morbid state of the sexual 
feelings. The hysterical fits and allied symptoms of nervous weakness 
and excitability are very common, and as they are often to a certain ex- 
tent under the control of the will, and may continue for years in some 
cases, without materially affecting the health, they are frequently treated 
only by laughter and sarcasm. But there are many other form.s of this 
protean malady, which present far more serious appearances. The 
common fits, if the patient encounter serious trials and disappointments, 
may become so aggravated in character, as to assume the severity of 
epileptic paroxysms. In this form of the disease, the patient falls down 
as ill epilepsy, becomes totally unconscious, struggles and gasps for breath, 
foams at the mouth, and is convulsed on one or both sides of the body. 
The face becomes blue and livid, and .she seems on the verge of suffocation, 
so that the fic presents a very alarming appearance, and causes great 
terror to those around. It is often very difficult, even fora practised 
eye, to distinguish at first this attack from true epilepsy, but there is one 
great criterion to guide us, namely : that in the hysterical convulsion, 
the larynx, or head of the wind pipe, is not quite closed, as it is in epilepsy, 
and the patient can breathe a little, though with groat difficulty. In 
epilepsy tliorc is complete closure of the larynx, and a total inability to 
respire, which makes that fearful malady so much more fatal in its effects- 
Besides this, a knowledge of previous hysterical seizures will aid us in 
the diagnosis. The insensibility in the hysterical fit is sometimes ap- 
parent only, and the patient is not without knowledge of external 
things. 

But hysteria does not consist only in fits of greater or less severity, and 
in the various symptoms of nervous excitability. Another peculiarity of 
ibis disease is that it counterfeits, or assumes the form i f, a vast number of 
different diseases. Thus there are hysterical diseases of the spine, hys- 
terical asthma, palsy, affection of the joints, retention of urine &c., in 
all of which hysteria takes the form, and gives rise to the symptoms of 
the different affections ; and often so closely, that it it is almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the real and the spurious disease. This most 
extraordinary feature in hysteria is one of the great difficulties in medical 
practice, and has been the cause of errors without numben Many a 
patient has been long treated for spinal disease, many have had their 
limbs amputated, or their constitution seriously injured by energetic treat- 
ment, when there was no real structural disease, but merely a series ol 
disordered nervous actions simulating one. Hysterical epilepsy is, as 
we have seen, one instance of an aff^ion, very difficult to distinguisk 
from the true one. Hysterical cough and loss of voice are frequently met 
with. The coigb has a peculiar croupy, spasmodic character, and togeUMi 
with the oerrous loss of voice may be brought ou by very slight cauMi^ 
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mental ap^itatiun I'.iiiiftil hikI fitirrieti breathing* Kimalating 
Bfithma, is also frequent, irritable and painful stales of ihe breasts, iii 
which these glands are enlarged and indurated, are common, and are 
generally found along with amenorrhoea. The most riolent colics, last- 
ing sometimes for days, are met with^ and enormous quantities of 
wind are frequently generated in the intestines, j^ring rise to pain, ex- 
citement, flushing, and frequently hysterical nts. Violent and cir- 
cumscribed pulsations of the blood-vessels often excite suspicion of organic 
disease in t^m. Pain and tenderness in the spine is common, and still 
more so is a most trying and wearing pain in the left side of the abdomen, 
which often continues for years, and is exceedingly intractable. This pain 
Is probably in most cases, sympathetic of an irritable or iullamed state of 
tln» ovaries or womb ; just as a pain in the right shoulder'is sympathetic, 
in inany cases, of disease of the liver. The most intense and continued 
lieod&ches are of very frequent occurrence. They are often so severe as 
to dn *6 the patient nearly to distraction. Apparent obstructions in the 
natural apertures of the body frequently occur, such as difiiculty of 
swallowing, retention of urine, Ac. Stifl* and rigid states of various parts 
of the body, such as the neck, the arms, &c. and also paralysis and 
spurious aflections of the joints are frequent. Affections of the rectum 
and of the urinary organs are often simulated. In short there is scarcely 
an organ which may not be interfere<l '*ith, scarcely a disease which may 
not be counterfeited by hysteria. 

It is often a very difficult task for the medical man, and one requiring 
great tact, to distinguish between the true and the liysteriral diseases. 
A great guide in this matter is a knowledge of the previous history of 
the patient, and also a something unreal, transient, and exaggerated, 
in the character of the disease before him. The pains in these affections 
have not the fixed and permanent character that they boar in the true 
diseases, and they shew more the marks of a nervous, than a structural 
origin. There are generally too the signs of excitement and nervousness 
in the bearing of (lie patient, and it seems as if she herself docs not believe 
ill the real nature of the disease, but is rather anxious to deceive herself 
and her attendants into this belief, and to excite a romantic pity; or in 
other cases her fears and her vivid imagination seem to call forth the 
symptoms. However it is always a nice, and also a mo.st important 
flatter, to distinguish between the true and the hysterical aflections, for 
a mistake either way may have very injurious results. 

The hysteria of some approaches very near to insanity. The mind 
becomes so perverted, so wild, excitable, and violent, that their friends 
become ala^rmed. and sometimes wish to subject them to confinement. 
But this should never be permitted, as to put such a patient among 
lunatics would be the very way to complete the ruiu of her mind. 

If we review the endless array of symptoms' found in this disease, and 
analjrse them, we will find that they all arise from a weakened and 
excitable state of the nervous system, depending upon or connected with 
a similar state of the numerous and important nerves of the sexual 
eqgans. As ddorosis is mainly a disease of the blood, so is bystef ia ol 
Ifiie nerves, though symptoms of both are often found The 
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MmuU system is connected by the sympathetic chain of nerres witj* aL 
(he important viscera in the body, snch as the heart, stomach, and spin d 
cord, and irritability and eoi'cebletnent arising in it, is propagated to &1! 
th«se organs, and gives rise to the endless variety of sympathetic affec- 
tions mentioned above. A morhui sexual staie^ both physical and mental, 
lies at the root of hysteria. Girls menstruating healthily, and women 
happily married, arc seldom afflicted with this disease ; it is the single, 
or widows, (If barren women, or such as are indifferent to, or dislike 
their hmsbands, (which last class, in this country of indissoluble marriage, 
is unhappily so large a one) in all of whom some sexual derangement oi 
mind or body may be suspected to exist, who are its victims. 

Hysteria is as much a mental, as a tK>dily disease, and consists as ronch 
in morbid and disordered emotions, as in disordered bodily functions, llie 
parts of the body which are liable to be affected, are those which are most 
under the influence of the emotions^ acting through the medium of the 
spinal or reflex nervous system. Thus we all know how much the lieant, 
the stomach and bowels, the breathing, and the natural orifices of the 
body, such as the throat, the anus, and the neck of the bladder, arc under 
the influence of the emotions. Fear and rage make the heart beat vio- 
lently, make one gasp for breath, produce a choking sensation in the 
throat, and take away the voice. Bashfulness sends the blood rushing to 
the face, and often, like other kinds of fear, produces a looseness in the 
bowels, or violent desire to make water. It also disorders the sexual 
feelings, making a man impotent, and a woman hysterical. The emotions 
have moreover a great power over the will ; and this explains the palsy 
and rigid states of various parts of the body in hysteria, where it is the 
will, which is powerless, uot the muscles. The emotions exercise also a 
great control over the organs of secretion ; hence the flow of limpid urine 
which, follows the hysterical fit, and the immense secretion of air in the 
bowels. The convulsive atiections, so often found, whether of a graver or 
milder character, depend on the irritability of the spinal cord, excited by 
the irritability of the emotions, or the organic nerves, especially those of the 
sexual system. According to the principle that all disease is a restora- 
tive effort of nature, the tits seem intended to restore the balance of the 
nervous system, and patients often say tliat they feel better and calmer 
after them. 

A singular feature in hysteria is its imitative character, seen, not only 
in its simulating so many diseases, but also iu its great iufectiousuess. 
It has been often olnserved bv hosuital nhvsiciauR, that when a hysterical 
girl is admitted into a warn, tiie aisease frequently spreads throughout 
Uie whole baud, and all the patients begin to present hysterical symp- 
toniA. This arises from the great impressibility of the female character. 
Woman is constantly iu the habit of acting from example, and is very 
much under the control of sympathy. Her will is not nearly so strong 
aor so firm as that of man in general, and the emotions and feeling 
have a greater sway over her mind than his. Probably this arises partly 
from the natural difference between them, but it certainly in great nart 
depends on her imperfect education, (iu which those subjects which deniioMs 
the reasoning powers, and those actions and andMivours which fortify the 
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will, are so maeh neglected,) and on the dependent state in which she iifw | 
wh'cU causes weaken her will and self-control, surrender her to uncon- 
trollable emotions, and make her so subject to external influences. We 
have a curious parallel to these hysterical sympathies, in the eflects of 
electro- biology, as it is called. Women are much more generally mes- 
merisable than men ; and the rigid state of the muscles, the impotence 
of will, produced in these experiments by strong external impressions, 
are closely analogous to the hysterical phenomena ; and it is probable 
Jiat mesmerism might hare beneficial results, as a remedy in these 
afections. 

The causes which pave the way for the doTclopement of hysteria, are 
in many respects eimilar to those of chlorosis, except that they arc more 
especially those which act upon the mind and the nerrous system, instead 
of such as interfere chiefly with nutrition and the elaboration of the blood. 
Sochare faulty physical and moral education, which leave the nerves and 
the mind weak and prone to disorder. But the peculiar causes which 
give rise to the disease, are those which excite without gratifying the sexual 
fillings, thus rendering these feelings and the sexual nerves morbid and 
irritable. This, in by far the most cases, is the cause of hysteria. A 
young Indian oflicer once told me, that hysteria is almost unknowd 
among the Hindoo women ; and we know that it is a matter of religious 
feeling among that people, to procure a husband for a girl, as soon as 
menstruation first begins. They think it a sin that a single potential 
child should be lost. In this country on the other hand, there is probablv 
BO disease so widely, so nniversally spread. It is most common among 
the upper classes, among whom the sexual feelings are much more promi- 
nently developed, from the want of a necessary employment to occupy 
the mind, as well as from the various causes — such as uovel reading, 
poetry, romance, dancing, theatricals, and so many other excitements, 
which elevate to the highest pitch the sexual desires, and paint the de- 
lights of love in the most glowing colors. But it is found in all classes, 
from the palace to the hovel ; and in all classes wo know, that the great 
majority of women pass a large part, and immense numbers the whole of 
Ibeir lives, without any ratification of the sexual feelings, or satisfaction 
of that yearning wish to Jove and to be beloved, which is the divincst and 
strongest instinct in the breast of young people. 

Let the reader consider these hu;ts ; let him think of who are the 
'■ictimsof the disease — the single, widows, or women unhappily mar- 
ried; let him analyse the pecular mental and physical phenomena of 
hysteria, and let him consider the powerful disturbing influence, which 
the systematic denial and disappointment of the strongest of our natural 
desires must have upon a delicate and susceptible girl ; and it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that this is the main cause of the disease. 
The natural emotions are checked and thrown back upon themselves, 
and it is inevitable that they should become disordered ; and their dis- 
rder gradually implicates the whole nervous system. The stream of foel- 
Aig* instead of being allowed to flow onwards in its natural channel in ths 
e^e of day, gladdening and fertilising all around, is pent up in the gloomy 
secret caverns of the mind, in cause there a deluge and a desolation 
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Tbat which should have been the young girl’s pride and delight, becomes 
her shame and her torture; she most conceal, the unhappy one ! and 
studiously repress her eager and beautiful emotions, and can we wonder 
that bewilderment, timidity, and impotence result ? Nature cannot bear 
this constant state of slarery ; and ever and anon she shows in the hyste« 
rieal convulsions, in the wild tumultuous hysterical emotions, or in the 
delirious excitement of nymphomania (love-madness,) tbat she will not 
be repressed. The passions of youth are a volcanic fire, which in the end 
will burst through all obstacles. 

Is it the part of a wise and feeling man to refuse to see these facts i 
Whatever we may be able to do, to cure or to prevent these enormous 
evils, their main cause is undeniable. Men refuse to look at the melan- 
choly results of sexual abstincnct\ and rather blame the patient for 
indulging in sexual feelings which cannot be gratified. It may not be 
that their peculiar idolis^ virtue should be attended by so much misery: 
the fault canuot surely be in it, but must be iu our own original sin and 
perverse nature. Thus, according to the inveterate error of the Christian 
moralist, they lay the blame on nature, the ail-perfect; and hopelessly 
mourn over the evil nature of man, instead of trying to remedy their own 
erroneou'^ systeui. 

Hysteria is very frequently associated with diseases of menstruation, 
such as araenorrhoea, dysmenorrhcpa, menorrhagia, or chlorosis. It is 
rather with these, than with the marked in llammatory affections, such as 
ulcers of the womb, inflammation of the ovaries, Ac., that convulsive 
hysteria is found ; although the peculiar sexual bashfulness and nervous 
Irritability are common to all sexual diseases ; arising, as has been already 
explained, from the morbid delicacy on these subjects. However it would 
seem, that where there is a real serious structure disease, the hysterical 
emotions are, as it were, calmed by it, aud tue imagination bound down 
by the real physical suffering. Many young women thus say, that they 
would rather have some real physical ailment, than the exceedingly un- 
pleasanb, vague feelings of nervoas weakness, uselessness, and discontent, 
which moke them miserable without an assignable cause ; but which 
in reality arise from the waut of definite occupation and of sexual love, 
the two great wants in woman’s life. Kelations say of a young girl, who 
shows signs if discontent and unhappiness, “why is she unhappy? surely 
she has everything to make her satisfied, all her wishes and wants are 
supplied ;” but they do not see. that bv far the most esseutiai of all wants 
at that age is not supplied, without whlcn every luxury, every ^.enderness 
of friends or relatives, are to the ardent young girl quite insufficient fof 
her happiness ; namely sexual love, and also the power of working for 
herself at something, which her mind tells her is worthy ef her energies. 

The treatment of hysteria is, as may be expected, often very difficult. 
The means usually applied are — as is readily understood, when we reflect 
on the general cause of the disease, and its nature, which is oflen more 
mental than bodily — totally irrational, and unsuited to produce a radi* 
cal cure. Dr Ashwell acknowledges this ; he says that “ few phvsioiani 
desire the treatment of hysteria ; for the symptoms are so variable, one 
springing up after another, that different remedies are successively tried 
end abandoned, till both the doctor and patient are worn out, and thr 
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dliease is suffered to take its course.** Id reality, I^ive is the only pBy> 
tidau, who can cure his peculiar diseases ; and it is vain for a medic^ 
man to expect to supply his place. The passions, which have been re- 
pressed and thrown into disorder, must be gratified, and the proper 
nealtby stimulus given to the sexual organs, so as to restore their ner- 
Tous balance, before we can have any rational expectation of a cure. 
The mind will thus become contented and happy, the tumultuous emotions 
be calmed and restored to health, and the sexual organs will regain their 
normal stateT Dr. Ash well says, that marriage frequently cures hysteria, 
but hysterical women often make bad nurses, having scanty and innutri- 
tions milk. A happy sexual intimacy is the grand remedy in hysteria ; 
but besides this, various accessory means would often be necessary. 

In a hysterical fit, the usual treatment is, to lay the patient down, 
loosen the dress, and dash cold water over the head and neck. The 
various affections of the head and chest, stomach, bowels, /kc., should be 
met as they ocrur by appropriate means, chiefly by remedies of a soothing 
and anti-spasmodic nature. In all cases of hysteria we should discover 
whether there be auy co-existing genital disease, and endeavour to re- 
move it : for hysteria, if depending on such an affection, is never cured 
without its prior removal. 

But the main object of treatment in all hysterical cases, should be to 
go to the root of the disease, and remove the morbid state of the sexual 
system and feelings, which causes the general nervous irritability. It it 
in vain that we'treat symptom after symptom, headache, colic, fits ; or 
mental irritability, vehemence, or caprice. We may overcome one enemy 
after another, we may load the patient whether with blame or com- 
passion, but we cannot cheat nature ; and until the required remedy 
is applied, the radical sexual disorder in mind and body will continue!, 
and only become aggravated by continuance. 

It is a miserable thing to see the usual treatment of a liystericnl girl. 
Friends and relations either laugh at, or dislike her ; for irritability, 
peevishness, and often violent temper are a part of the disease ; and that 
effeminate amiability which is so highly lauded in the fen?ale character, 
at the expense of the far higher virtues of force and independent energy, 
is sadly defaced by stern nature, whose destructive tendencies will not be 
silenced in either sex. Such unkind and mistaken treatment often 
aggravates the disease, and pushes it to the verge of insanity, or fre- 
quently into complete insanity : for hysteria often ends in this, where the 
mind is natarallv weak. The medical man must generally content him- 
self with treating symptoms, and directs his attention chiefly to bracing 
‘the general health, and at most palliating the affection. 

Few medical men pay much attention to the mind, but consider 
chiefly the bodily state ; and in a disease like hysteria they are quite at 
&ult, and find their agents powerless. For it is neeessary, in order to 
remove disease, that we should make an individual happy or contented 
( in other words, healthy 1 in mind as well as healthy in body ; and un- 
less we attend to this in hysteria, which is as much a mental as a bodily 
disease, we cannot expect success. To produce a happy and contented 
jniiid, we must give the patient that which her nature 
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Lecturing and contempt will not bnlly the diiease, kindness and pity 
will not persuade it ; youth turns a deaf ear to all but its own beaniiftd 
instincts, which for ever point out to it the path of truth ; and none c4 
these means will produce a ouiet and a happy mind, which is essential 
to the patient's recorery. The only one who can cure a hysterical young 
woman, is a young man whom she loves, and with whom she may 
grati^ her natural feelings, and have a free and happy outlet for the 
emotions which have been so long disordering her. 

Along with this essential for the cure, other means of bracing the genertil 
health and restoring the mental balance should be taken. Change of scene 
is especially advisable, and removal from home influences, which are so often 
prejudicial in such cases. Travelling isanexcellent auxiliary, especially a 
pedi'Strian tour, which womeu so seldom have the power of indulging in ; 
not because they could not undertake it, but because it is thought indeco- 
rous in women. There are fev/ things mure salutary or delightful than a 
walking tour, whether iu pleastmt society or alone. It is much more 
strengtheuiug than a driving one, and a most {K>werful means of invigora- 
ting the frame. I have frequently heard ladies express a great desire 
that they had the freedom that men have, in travelling about, and 
e.Npi-cially in making walking tours, which are becoming so common 
among our sex. But a girl is never allowed to go about alone, like a 
young man ; she is subjected to a constant espionage, from which not one 
of her actions or motions can escape ; and so she is frequently forced to 
do things, excellent in themselves, in an underhand manner, to the des- 
truction of her sense of dignity and rectitude. It is to guard the great 
female virtue of chastity, as has been mentioned above, that all these in- 
tolerable restrictions and espionage, are placed upon the movements of 
woman ; and as long as the present ideas regarding this so-called virtue 
remain, it is impossible for woman to obtain greater freedom. The 
difference iu the privileges of man and woman, depends esseutially on 
the (hflTerence of their sexual privileges ; and until this question is at- 
kt nded to, the various efforts which are being made at present to give 
greater freedom and a wider sphere to woman, can have but a very limi- 
ted success. 

Every young mind, whether in man or woman, burns for romance, love, 
and adventure ; these are the great natural stimuli to the health and 
virtue of youth, the pole-stars which cheer us ou, and shed a glory on oui 
every-day wurkiug-life. At home among her relation.s the young hyste* 
rical girl htis iu many cases a constant feeling of degradation ; thi 
emotions which she instinctively feels are the most ennobling and exalte 
ing for her, are coldly looked upon or lauglied at ; her romantic longings 
are sneered down, and the main springs of her virtue trodden in the dust. 
Familiarity, in the home circle, far too often breeds contempt ; and it it 
very frequently a love affair, that first shows a girl wba^ she can be, and 
elevates her into another sphere of self-respect. In countries such as 
Scotland, where spiritual puritauism relgus triumphant, romance and 
love have no quarter shown to them, and all the ardent sexual aspirations 
meet with double discouragement. Kindness and reverence should be 
lied towarcU the hysterical* instead of tbe contemptous wav io which t^y 
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are usually treated, so as to increase their self-respect and self-eontrol. 
A ^eat part of the disease consists in a sense of weakness, ^nd want of 
selr-conhdence. How can a girl have confidence in herself, if all around 
laugh at her, and treat her feelings as unreal? It must never be thought, 
that hysteria is an unreal disease. It is a weakened state of the nervous 
system, physical and mental, and the physical weakness and irritability 
ai e just as marked as the mental. It is easy to laugh, but it is rather the 
part of the wise and feeling heart to reverence and to cure. 

One great reason of the simulation of various diseases, and also of the 
vague and unreal nature of many of the sufferings of which the hysteri- 
cal complain, is that they are forbidden to disclose the real cause of 
their sufferings, or of their unhappiness. In every sexual disease both in 
man and woman, and especially in the latter, the miserable necessity for 
concealment makes the patient invent other subjects of complaint; and 
thus sexual patients are almost always accused of hypochondria, and 
falsification or exaggeration of symptoms. When a man or a woman 
suffers, whether in mind or body, they must give some reason fur it, and 
if they are forbidden by our unnatural ideas of propriety to speak freely 
of the real cause, they are forced into deceit ; aj;jd this is one cause which 
greatly heightens the miseries of all these diseases, and is tlie source of 
^at degradation to the sufferer. No diseases cause such a feeling of 
insufferable degradation as the sexual ones ; and in a minor degree those 
of the excretory organs. Not to believe in an individual is one of the 
greatest injuries we can do him, and is as philosophically false as it isunfeel- 
ing. It has been truly and beautifully said ** Love thy neighbour os thy- 
self ;** but the precept “ Believe in thy neighbour as thyself** is not less 
true, and still more needed among us. Kvory man believes in himself, and 
knows that his nature is true at bottom ; that his joys and his sorrows 
are real, although his external character may be at variance with the 
inner man. But it is the part of the moralist and the physician to 
endeavour to see into this inner man, which is always real, and seek to 
make the exterior correspond with it. It is only when the inner man 
is in harmony with the outer, and when a person tlius lives a true life, 
that there can be satisfactory happiness. Nature always strives to 
true, and to have a true expression ; although in our complex and imper- 
fect society her purpose is so often defeated. 

If a ^nital disease co-exist with hysteria, it will be necessary to cure 
It, but in many of the functional genital diseases by fai the most effec- 
tual cure is sexual intercourse ; and medicinal remedies will be need^ 
chiefly in the inflammatory diseases, and in cases where sexual intercourse 
and child-bearing prove insufficient. It is important to rt^ark, that 
■exual intercourse may frequently fail thoroughly to cure a sexual disease 
in woman, while child-bearing, l^tation, and the thoroughly nev' world 
of physical and moral emotions which is thus opened up to her, and which 
is necessary in that sex to complete the chain of the sexual functions, may 
succeed. The immense impulse that is often dven to the health of 
woman by child-bearing ; the change which it produces, dispelling mor- 
bid states of body and mind, and giving a renewed freshness and T&oiir to 
bath, in those cases where it proceeds naturally and happilyi m wall 
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known. If it be not possible to procure for hysterical women these great 
remedies, let us not Hatter ourselres that the disease will yield through- 
out our society to any other means. If we must still adhere to the old 
routine, to valerian and musk, assafostida and opium : to lecturing, per* 
suading or upbraiding ; the cure of hysterical disease is a physical ani 
moral impossibility. 

As to the still more important question of the prevention of this wide- 
spread malady, the same remedy which will cure, will also prevent, like 
all the natural remedies. The only possible mode of preventing hysteria, 
is by fortifying the general system by the appropiate exercise of all the 
bodily and mental powers from childhood upwards ; and more especially 
by providing for the healthy exercise of the sexual organs and emotions, 
as soon os nature requires this. If we could possibly attain this so desi- 
rable aim throughout society, hysteria would almost disappear, instead 
of being as at present, probably tip most widely spread af all diseases, 
and therefore creating an enormooe mass of misery. It is the must 
widtdy spread of all diseases, simply l>ecause, of all the human organs, the 
female genital organs and sexual feolingt) are placed at present in the 
most unhealthy cirwiinstances. 

Woman’s peculiar torments begin at puberty, and from that time, in 
innumerable cases, till her marriage, she is the constant prey of anxiety. 
Ungratihed desires distract her, endless temptations and excitements 
surround her, marriage is for her so critical a step, and yet she has not 
the power of selection. The fatal question, shall she be married at all? 
gradually dawns upon her, and the clouds and whirlwinds of anxious and 
conflictiug passions darken her sky. If these be not natural and real 
sufferings, and if we are not to recognise and do all we can to remedy this 
fearful state of matters, let us close at once the hook of human knowledge, 
aud give up the farce of philosophy and philanthrophy. It is our part to 
investigate diligently and recognise all truths ; nor to bend what we see 
to a preconceived theory, but rather to form if possible, a theory based 
upon all the natural truths. If we do thus in the case tefore us, we will 
see, that unless we can remove the main cause of hysteria, namely, in- 
sufficient sexual gratifications, it is totally impossible to prevent that 
disease. Let us look this truth steadily in the face, whatever difficulties 
it occasions us. 

I have now spoken of two of the most important female diseases, which 
are dependent, in the vast majority of cases, mainly on sexual abstinence. 
Before proceeding to the diseases of menstruation, many of which have 
the same cause, I shall say a few words on the subject of sexuel excess. 
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A VKK7 meagre account is given in medical works of the 

the eftcctH of venereal excesses iu the female. Venereal esccesses 
ire not, in this country, nearly so prevalent a cause of disease in 
woman as venereal abstinence ; and in this we see the great error of 
those, who are constantly declaiming on the evils of the former, while 
they never allude to the latter. In the pulpit, and among Christian 
moralists generally, we have fearful pictures given of the evils of sex- 
ual excess ; but iu reality they are very rarely seen, compared with 
those of ab8tine.*xe. Men war with shade w.s, and neglect the dread- 
ful realities under their ey^»8. Chastity or sexual abstinence causes 
more real disea.se and misery in one year, I believe, in this country, 
than sexual excesses in a century. We must not include venereal 
disease among the evils of excess, as it has nothing to do with it ; it 
depends always on infection, not on over-use of the sexual organs. 

However there is no doubt that sexual exce.s8 is capable of produ- 
cing, aud that in many cases it does produce, serious evils. Over 
stimulus of the sexual system will cause disease and oxiiuustion ; and 
this not unfrequently results in newly-married women. Hysterical 
and chlorotic symptoms may be iiiduced in this way by debility, and 
various organs may suffer in their functions. This is especially seen, 
when a weak and delicate girl marries a powerful man. Menorrha- 
gia is apt to be induced from over stimulation of the ovaries, together 
with exhaustion and sexual apathy. In such cases the constitution 
should be allowed to regain its strength by separation of the parties 
for a time, and greater moderation must be used afterwards. I have 
seen several cases, both in men and women, where sexual excesses 
after marriage were the cause of great enfeeblement ; aud there is in 
these cases far too much delicacy in the medical man about telling the 
parties of their error. Why should such scruples be allowed to inter- 
fere with the most important of all considerations — the health and 
happiness of the individuals ? 

Hut there is another aspect in which we should view the question of 
lexoal excess. A moderate amount of sexual indulgence braces and 
miuiblea body and mind, and heightens the virtue of each * but to ha 



always thinking on amatory subjects, or co^^talltly indalging in Tene* 
real pleasures, bas a very bad effect on both nmn and woman, even 
though it do not produce tangible bodily disease. The mind b^mes 
effeminate, and the nerves lose their tone ; the power of thought be» 
comes impaired, cloyed as it were by sweetness. Nature never meant 
that we should be absorbed in one set of feelings, nor steeped in sex* 
oal indulgences, as some of the southern nations are. The great 
object of our aims should be to cultivate all the different faculties we 
possess, and so to vary and perpetuate our enjoyments. Self-denial, 
although so much abused in this country, especially in sexual mat- 
ters, is often a most valuable quality. But the very way to ensure 
the rank and morbid growth of the sexual j)assioDs, is to deny them 
any gratification. By so doing, let u.s not suppose that we become 
their masters; rather we become their slaves, and they tyrannise over 
our thuuglits, and absorb us completely. There are no people who 
think so habitually on sexual matters, os those in whom love has been 
most repressed; the youth suffering from seminal weakness, the 
by.stcrical girl, the single woman, or the priest. Married i>eople soi»n 
become accustomed to the plea-sures of love, and learn to divide their 
thoughts and attections among the many objects around them ; but to 
the young single woman love is all in all. This is in one way a tnie 
sexual excess, and shows the folly of imagining that we can defeat the 
puri)oses of nature. Among many of our poets and young female 
authoresses we can see the effects of this effemiuating one-sidedness ; 
they can write and talk of nothing but love, and if we analyse their 
works, we will find how much this absorption in one set of feelings 
interferes with their general dcvelopemeut and happiness. They can- 
not escape from the passion, because they have either been sexually 
unfortunate tlietnselvt‘8, or because their sympathising eyes see 
ser.uai misery around them, that they can think of little eliv? 
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ius fuaction which has been aptly called ^ the sign and the guar* 
dian of the female health,** is so very frequently difiordero<l toagreatei 
or less degree, that its perfect health is the exception, instead of the 
rule, in our society. Dr. Tilt informs us, that in a large number of 
apparently healthy women taken indiscriminately, it was found ob 
enquiry, that only in one-fourth of them, was meiistruaiion i)erfectly 
free from morbid symptoms. In the others it was preceded or accom- 
panied by more or ]e.ss disturbance, pain, or uneasiness. Dr. AsbweU 
moreover, says of the ovaries, the organs which preside over the men- 
strual function, “No organs of the body seem to be so prone to di.seiuje 
as the ovaries, for I can truly say that I have seldom tbuud them after 
death perfectly healthy.’* A fellow student once told me, that he wai 
informed by a female friend, that among the young ladies of hei 
acquaintance, there was scarcely one in whom menstruation con- 
tinued healthy for many years, if they remained single. It was often 
healthy at first, but about the twentieth year or so, it grad rally be- 
tamo painful, and more or less disordered. 

These facts are exceedingly significant, and prove to demonstration, 
low very unhealthy must be the hygienic conditions, that surround 
»he female sexual organs. Disordered menstruation, attended by more 
or less pain, is so common, that women look upon it as a natural avid 
Inevitable evil, and unless it be severe, pay little heed to it. But this 
is a very false and a very dangerous opinion. That menstruation was 
intended by nature to be quite free from pain and uneasiness is proved 
as well by our experience of the painless elimination of all the other 
secretions, when perfectly healthy, as by the complete absence of 
pain in many women, and in those who are otherwise in the most 
robust health. Why too are the ovaries so very frequently found 
iliseased? Even though the pain might possibly bo deemed natural, 
this cannot be. It must be concluded, that menstruation cannot be 
called typically healthy, where there is any pain or uneaslnest 
attending it, although, in the present low standard of female health, 
verv considerable disorder may pass current ; and it is certain that 
menstrual disease is often induced, by disregarding the 
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common aiwl slighter syraptorng at its commencement. The perfect 
condition of menstruation, which should be to woman so very valil- 
able a criterion of health, is at present of little comparative wet ii 
Ha warnings are so little hcctlcd. 

Child-birth, moreover, (which consists like menstruation in the dis- 
charge of an egg, and differs only in the fact that this egg has been 
fecundated, and has arrived at maturity) is a much more painful pro- 
cess in civilized woman than in the savage, and in some women than 
In others. This, which is also a sign of degeneratjon from the natural 
ctandard of health, is probably owing partly to the feeble dej^oi^- 
ment of woman, and partly to the disproportionate size of the biminiu 
ctvtlizeii man. 

1 now uroceed to the disorders of menstruation, wiiicli are so ibk 
nbrUnt as to become serious diseases. 
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Tbih H^nifies an absence of meOBtraaimn. and h a very commoo 
disease. It is classified andcr two kinds, the amenorrhoea of sup* 
pression, and of retention. By retention is meant that the catamenis 
have never npTMjared ; by suppression that they have been stopped, 
after continuing for a time. 

Retention of the menses may arise either from a coDpenital defect 
if the sexual orj;nas, or from a want of power in the constitution to 
establish puberty, or to set agoing the menstrual functions. Congen- 
ital deficiency is very rare, although of all the organs in the body none 
are so frequently subject to malformations as the sexual organs, both 
in man and woman ; nature seeming to find the perfect dcvelopement 
of these organs her most difficult task. There are some women in 
whom the ovaries, others in whom the womb, arc naturally wanting 
or imperfectly developed, and in such cases of course no menstruation 
can take place. In those cases the sexual desires are absent, and the 
appearance, tone of voice, &c., may have somewhat of a masculine 
character. However, according to i>r. Ashwell, who has seen a few 
such cases, the health is generally delicate, and the mind irritable. 
Of course there is no remedy in these cases, and all that can be done 
by those who have tne misfortune to l>e l)orn sexually iipperfect, just 
as others are born deaf, dumb, or blind. i.s to console themselves witi 
the reflection that there are many other blessings in the world besides 
those of sex ; which indeea prove at present too often a curse instead of 
a blessing. There is one mode too, in which any natural defect like 
this, might be put tc advantage, and used for the service of mankind. 
Every one who is born defective, stands in an exceptional position, the 
sezo^ly neuter among the rest; and has experiences and perba}»» 
opportunities of insight into nature, that others cannot have. All evE 
In one aspect may be viewed as good ; and it is well known in pntbo* 
that disease reveals to us important truths with regard to the 
nature of health, which we could not have learned in ahy other way 
and in like manner all monstrosities and congenital deficiencies ai« 
recognised by physiologists, os among the most valnabie of nA 
levelations of the operations of nature. Some of ns in this r~ 
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riealtti and happino.^-t, otiiors distsase and niioerj; but aii uie, in one 
point ot' view, equally valuable and important in the scheme of nature. 

Retention of the menses is, in the great majority of cases, owing to 
delicacy of frame or other cau.ses, which retard the developement of 
puberty or the sexual 1 unctions ; and we should be very .^low to sus- 
pect any congenital deficiency, unless it be quite apparent, even in 
cases where the menses are delayed for vears beyond their usual time 
of appearance. Wc have seen tiiat retention often occurs in chlorosis, 
and that the frame is here unable to develope perfectly the sexoai 
organs or to set up menstruation. The feebleness of the sysrom cause* 
the sexual arrest ; and this reacts on the general health, and produces 
the peculiar chlorotic cachexy. This kind of retenUon is found chiefiy 
among delicate girls in towns, engaged in sedentary occupations, or 
confined in unhealthy nwms or factories. But there is another cla.s8 
of cases, where the menses are^kept back ; namely, in full plethoric 
girls, in whom congestion and torpor of the system, and especially of 
♦he sexual organs, prevent the elimination of the secretion. * In these 
tjases there are the symptoms of fulness of blood, viz. Mushing of the 
fece, giddiness, and oppression of head, specks floating l>eforc the eyes, 
a full and usually a slow pulse, and alternate beats and chills of the 
extremities, showing a disordered circulation. These coses are some- 
times found in robufft and plethoric country girls, and in those in 
towns, who have had a luxurious or indolent life, favouring fulness of 
habit. 

1 have alreaily described the treatment of the chlorotic cases, which 
should consist in a bracing aod invigorating plan to establish puberty, 
and then the proper sexual stimulus to excite the menstrual discharge. 
In the congestive form, means should bo taken to remove the plethoric 
state. Plenty of walking exercise should be taken, with a cold bath 
once or twice daily, and a plain and somewhat sparing diet ; in fact 
the patient should go for a while into traininj. These means will tend 
to remove the fulness of blood, and will eaualiso the circulation and 
the nervous influence, for which purpose nothing is so etfeelual as 
plenty of active walking exerci.‘«e. The great natural remedy, the 
sexual stimulus, should now be used ; and there are very few cases of 
such disease, I am iwrsuaded, that would resist these means. 

The direct sti?nuli used at present to excite menstruation arc acla.ss 
of remedies called whose intention is to .stimulate the 

eexual organs, and urge them to the performance of their iiinctious. 
The ones chiefly used are the mustard hip-bath ut 96 or 98 degrees, 
taken every night for from half an hour to one, or even two hours. 
This is one of the best, and frequently induces menstruation. Various 
medjcimjs are also given with the same view. Iron, by enriching the 
blocMi, oRen causes menstruation, especially in chlorotic cases. Aloes 
IS very frequently given, and is the best purgative for producing me.*> 
struation. It acts chiefly on the rectum; and by irritating it. produces 
the menstrual discharge from the neighbouring sexual organs. It is 
well to give it in combination with iron, which prevents it from Irri- ^ 
toting the reotam too much. Electricity applied to the sexual orgaui 
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is In some cases very effective, a single spark sometimes producing th« 
discharge. Stimulating injections into the vagina, especially one 
made of one drachm of the pure liquor ammoniac to a pint of milk, 
are often very good. 

These are the chief means at present used to produce the menstrual 
discharge lirectly ; and they arc commonly employed, in cases where, 
after the general health has been braced, congestion removed, and pu- 
berty established, menstruation still continues absent ; where in short 
the way has been paved for the flow, and yet it does* not appear. 
Those various means prove successful in many cases, but they are all 
very uncertain in their action, and, like all other unnatural medicinal 
means, do an immense amount of harm to counterbalance the good. 
Electricity, If much used, may over stimulate and destroy the natural 
nervous susceptibility. Aloes often cause piles, and always derange 
the stomach and bowels. Iron is apt to cause fulness, headache, and 
giddiness. Besides this, there is not one of them for a moment to be 
compared in efficiency, any more than in safety, to the natural sexual 
stimulus. It is by this alone that nature intended that the ovaries 
should be urged to action, that the proper nervous equilibrium of the 
system should be maintained, and the monthly flow regulated ; and it 
is an utter delusion to hope to supplant the natural stimulus by iron, 
electricity, hip-baths, idoes, or other means foreign and poisonous to 
the frame. Dr. Ash well says that marriage often, though not always, 
cures amcnorrhoea; and I am convinced that if sexual intercourse were 
used early enough in these diseases, before the susceptibility of the organs 
18 worn out by long disease or by unnatural stimulants ; if other means of 
invigorating the system were used at the same time, and, if need be, 
mustard hip-baths, aloes, &c., sometimes resorted to as auxiliaries, 
where the sexual stimulus alone proved insufficient ; very few cases of 
absent menstruation would resist. We should not then see, as is now 
frequently seen, the retention of the menses persisting for years, some- 
times for the whole of life, in spite of all our unnatural remedies ; 
causing endless anxiety and debility, and frequently leading to fatal 
structural disease, which, like the vulture, ever hovers round the w^eak- 
cned prey. There will yet come a time, when it will be clearly seen, 
that it is as wrong to stimulate the female sexual organs with these 
unnatural means, unless in exceptional cases, as to stimulate a jaded 
frame and toil-worn mind with whiskey or opium. 

** When menstruation is absent, a woman is never quite well,*’ says 
Dr. Ashwell ; the powers of the constitution gradually become dis- 
ordered, chlorosis and white discharges are very frequently induced, 
and the greatest prostration comes slowly on. Even where menstrua- 
tion is retained for many years, we must be slow to suspect congenital 
defect, for that is of very rare occurrence, and menstruation in the 
great majority of cases comes on at last, even under the present inade* 
fuate treatment. 

The amenorrhceaof tupprtsaion Is a far more common disease than 
that of retention ; and therefore of much greater importance to Bocietj. 
It is divided bv medical writers two kinds, acute and ohronio 
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•appression. By acvit suppression is meant the sudden checking of 
the discharge, wnen actually present. The two great causes of this 
are, cold, and violent mental emotion. When menstruating women 
are exposed to cold, damp feet, &c., or receive a sudden mental shock, 
as of terror or grief, the discharge is often suddenly arrested, and acute 
symptoms of either inflammation or great irritation in the ovaries and 
womb follow. 1 shall speak afterwards of the acute inflammation of 
the womb or ovaries, which is sometimes the result of arrested menp^ 
Btruatlon. But more frequently irritation and congestion of the organa 
aioue result, especially in delicate and irritable women, in whom such 
an accident is most likely to occur. Here there is acute felt in 
the lower part of the abdomen, and a feeling of weight and uneasiness 
in the pelvis. The pulse is quick, and the patient is anxious and 
excited. Nausea is also a frequent symptom. It is often difficult in 
such a case to distinguish whether there be not acute inflammation \ 
but the character of the pain, which occurs in severe paroxysms with 
intervals of case, and flies rapidly from one part to another ; also the 
occurrence of hysterical fits or fainting, and other marks which denote 
Irritation rather than infiammation, will enable the physician to de- 
cide. Here a soothing and relaxing treatment should be used, k 
general warm bath at 96 degrees should be given (that is, warm, not 
hot), and also some purgative medicine, and Ipecacuanha in small 
doses, so as to produce nausea, and thus deaden pain and calm down 
fever and spasm. The injection of assafoetida and opium into the 
reett n often produces an almost magical relief. The injection should 
be kept in for awhile with a piece of sponge. By these means the 
pain and congestion will be relieved, and the discharge will perhaps 
return at the time, though this cannot always be expected. Whether 
it do or not, no subsequent treatment should be used, till just before 
the next menstrual period. Then every precaution should be taken to 
^four the return of the flow, fatigue or cold should be sedulously 
avoided, the bowels kept free, and hot mustard hip and foot-baths 
taken on alternate nights for a few nights previously. If menstrua- 
tion occur, all is well ; but if it do not, and if white discharges be set 
up instead, then the case becomes one of chronic suppression, and 
must be treated accordingly. 

Chronic tupprumn is of very frequent occurrence. Its constitutional 
effects are somewhot similat to those produced by other suppressed 
secretions, such as the bile, ttic fseces, &c., and indicate, in t&e first 
place, a fulness of blood, and disorder of the nervous system, and 
afterwards a gradually increasing debility, and impoverishment of the 
whole frame. There are diffused and obstinate headaches, occasional 
giddiness, with specks floating before the eyes and dilated pupils. The 
surface is irregularly hot and cold, and easily chilled ; the bowels are 
constipated ; there is disordered respiration, palpitation of the heart, 
painn in the chest, dtc. The health often seriously fails, all the differ- 
ent organs being liable to be implicated ; and organic disease may be 
established in some part. Chloiosis is frequently caused by chronic 
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mcnsiroal suppression : and hysteria is rery generally found along 
with it. 

Chronic suppression may be brought on in many ways. An attack 
of acute suppression may gradually pass into it. After such an attack, 
the /unction may not return or only imperfectly ; a painful effort 
being made at each menstrual period, and a small quantity of blood 
secreted, but this gradually dying away. It may also be caused by 
gradual impairment of the health, from the want of the proper sexual 
stimulus. This is a very frequent cause ; indeed it is rare for a single 
woman, especially in towns, to continue long to menstruate healthily. 
Irregularities occur, monthly periods are frequently missed, and men* 
struation becomes painful or often ceases. 

It must always be kept in mind that the ovaries receive their natu- 
ral stimulus from sexual intercourse. The flow of all the secretions 
depends on the application of their appropriate stimulus. Thus the 
flow of saliva is promoted by the stimulus of food in the mouth ; that 
of bile by the substances passing through the alimentary canal ; that 
of gastric juice by the presence of food in the stomach. There is no 
secreting organ which can possibly remain long active and healthy, 
unless it receive a due proportion of its appropriate stimulus ; and 
the only appropriate stimulus to the ovaries is sexual intercoune and 
child-bearing. 

Chronic suppression frequently depends also on ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb; and also, as Dr.«TiIt has shewn, on inflammatory 
states of the ovaries. Every caee therefore should be carefully ana- 
lysed, and its peculiar cause and complications ascertained, before a 
proper treatment can be adopted. Independently of inflammatory 
disease, there is frequently especially in recent cases, a congested 
state of the ovaries and uterus. White discharges are generally found 
where menstruation is absent, and show the congested state of the 
sexual organs, which it is their object to relieve. Chronic supprecAlon 
is also eometimes, though comparatively rarely, the result of slow 
srganic disease in the ovaries, such as ovarian dropsy, and in this case 
is incurable. 

In treating this very common disease, it is first necessary that we 
should learn the true cause of each case. To do so, it is very (ire* 
gently necessary, and in probably all cases it is advisableii that an 
examination should bo made by the finger or the speculum, to see if 
there be any ulcer of the womb, ovarian inflammation, &c. The gene- 
ral neglect of such an examination at the present day, is the cause of 
an immense number of errors in this, as well as almost all other geni- 
tal diseases. The symptoms of ulcerative or ovarian disease are often 
so obscure, that without a physical examination it is impossible even 
for the most experienced man to come to a conclusion, whether or not 
such disease exist. If it do, and be not discovered, we cannot expeot 
to be successful in the treatment. No conscientious man thinks of 
treating any other part of the body, which is accessible to onr view or 
onr touch, without using every possible means to aid bis diagnosis. 
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There ii nothing so satisfactory as ocular inspection, and there is 
scarcely any mere description of symptoms, that can be depended on. 
Whenever there is disorder in an organ, it is next to impossible to 
say in any case that there is no structnral disetise, and that it is 
merely functional, without looking at the organ, if that be at all pos- 
sible. And surely it is a very wrong, as well as a very slovenly, neg* 
lect of the power which nature has given us of seeing and touching 
the womb and other sexual organs, to allow a false delicacy to 
interfere with this inspection, in any case where these organs are 
implicated. We cannot tell from the mere detail of ‘symptoms exactly 
what is the matter even in the very simplest case ; and it seems to me 
to be a grave dereliction of duty, in both physician and patient, even 
to hazard in the slightest, so valuable a thing ns human life and 
health. If it be the case, as I do not believe, that it is not advisable 
that man should frequently ias})ect the female sexual organs, and if 
these morbid feelings of mystery and shame between the sexes are to 
be kept up at any price, let women be trained (as they certainly should 
be in any case) to aid in the examination and treatment of these 
organs ; but do not let it be said of human beings, arrived at the age 
of reflection, that they allow such feelings to stand in the way of their 
obvious and paramount duty — the conscientious investigation of every 
disease by all the means in their power. Until scruples of sexual 
delicacy throw as few obstacles in the way of the investigation and 
ti*eatment of sexual diseases, as they do in diseases of the throat, eyes, 
or ears, it cannot be said that the genital diseases have any fair chance 
given them ; and such scruples must be recognised as among the most 
important causes of the ignorance and neglect of these diseases, aud 
therefore of a vast amount of misery. 

Human life and health are dli't-cheap at the present day, when the 
world is so full of poverty, misery, and disease ; but I earnestly hope, 
that in time, when a higher standard of health prevails, such careless- 
ness and imperfections in the modes of investigating disease will not 
be generally seen. In our dispensaries— nay, even in our hospitals, 
all must deplore the summary and inefficient manner in which diseases 
%ro so often diagnosed and treated. The doctor's hands are far too 
full, and he can pay no adequate attention to the immense numbers, 
and consequently the treatment is often a mere farce. These hasty 
and imperfect habits of diagnosis are carried into the treatment of all 
diseases in all classes : and in fact the amount of disease prevents pro- 
per attention to almost any si nine case. 

If, after a proper examination, the cnronic suppression be found to 
depend on ulceration of the womb, or on subacute inflammation of the 
ovaries, these diseases must be first cured ; and then if menstruation 
do not return spontaneously, the sexual stimulus and a bracing treat- 
ment will probably induce it. If there be congestion of the sexual 
system, and a plethoric habit, leeches applied to the mouth of the 
womb are very beneficial, together with plenty of walking exercise, 
bathing, &c., all of which means tend to equalise the circulation, and 
remove loca cougestious. They thun prei^aic the wa> tor the beue-^ 
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ficial action of the sexnal stimnlua, which in all theee cases ii the one 
ihat is nltimateljr to be relied on. When the system is chlorotic and 
enfeebled, a bracing treatment is necessary along with sexual inter- 
course ; which should be used (here as in other cases where the sexual 
organs are in a weak state), in moderation, so as not to over stimulate 
the weakened ovaries. This is evidently too the treatment requisite 
for the very frequent eases of irregularity or complete suppression of 
the menses, brought on by sexual abstinence. Mustard hip hatlis or 
other auxiliaries may be needed in many cases, and would probably be 
trequently beneficial. Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, and other nervous 
diseases, are sometimes dependent on chronic menstrual suppressiuu, 
and are cured by the return of the discharge. 

In order to prevent amenorrhosa, care should be taken by women 
not to expose themselves to cold or wet while menstruating. Habit 
however accustoms the body to this, and bathing women go into the 
sea, whilst menstruating, without injury. Other causes which are 
said sometimes suddenly to arrest menstrnation are, sexual inUT- 
course or violent emetics or purgatives during menstruation, and these 
causes should be carefully avoided. Dr. Tilt says, that if women were 
generally in the habit of wearing drawers, the number and severity of 
sexual diseases would be greatly diminished. These articles of dress 
are gradually coming into use, but are still not nearly so much worn 
as they should be. Cotton stockings too, and thin shoes, expose the 
feet to cold and wet, and are said by one of the French physicians to 
be among the chief causes of the universal prevalence of white dis- 
charges among the Parisian women. To prevent chronic suppressioa, 
the great means is a due amount of the proper stimulus for thu ova- 
ries. and a healthy life in other respecta 
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This is a curious affection that sometimes occurs in the atsence 
of natural menstruation, and has been termed a freak of nature. 
A quantity of blood is discharged from some other organ, generally 
the stomach or the lungs, and sometimes this discharge takes place 
periodically at the menstrual epochs. It causes much alarm to the 
patient, but is not dangerous, and ceases after a time. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish it from true primary hermorrbage ; but 
the guiding facts arc, the presence of amenorrhcca; the occasional 
periodicity, and the absence of the-signs of disorder and disease, which 
accompany primary hemorrhage. White discharges sometimes take 
the place o^abseiit menstruation, occurring at the usual periods, last- 
ing the usual time, and attended Iby the usual catamenial effort 
This is most common in delicate girls at the beginning of menstrua* 
lion. 

The treatment of these rionrioiis affections ie, restore Datvf<«' 
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This is, as Dr. Ashwell says, a very common disease, and causes intense 
inhering. In fact the disease, in its aggravated form, is something like the 
pains of child-birth occurring every month. It not only causes intole* 
ruble suffering, but very frequently sterility likewise ; so that a celebrated 
physician said of it, one half of the life of such a patient is devoted to 
suffering, and the other bli^^ted by sterility." Single women are par- 
ticularly prone to it," says Ur. Ashwell, and it often seems to be asso- 
ciated with a tendency to strong mental emotion." 

Tne symptoms of painful menstruation are as follows. Menstruation 
becomes irregular, and is sometimes excessive, but generally scanty. The 
disciiargo is emitted with indescribable pain, and is shreddy or clotted ; 
lancinating and shooting pains are felt in the womb and vagina. Severe 
pain is also felt in the loins, shooting towards the groin and down the 
inside of the thighs ; expulsatory throes, like those of labour, occur, and 
the patient bears down, and somet^es, after expelling a clot, experiences 
a temporary relief. In some cases where there is considerable congestion 
of the womb, what are called ** spurious abortions " occur. These are 
membranes containing a clot of blood, which are expelled from the womb 
with agonising throes. Acute pain in the breasts sometimes precedes 
menstruation for some days ; and in other cases headaches, flushing of 
the face, weight in the pelvis, full and quick pulse precede the attack, 
showing that there is inflammatofy action going on, and foretelling the' 
coming storm. Sometimes the moistrual pains, after lasting a day or so, 
go off, and the reminder of the period is easy ; but frequently they last 
throughout. 

In the intervals there is often no suffering, and at first but slight con* 
ilitntional disturbance. But graduallv the health becomes impaired \ 
the bowels become now constipated, now loose ; there is loss of appetite, 
smaoiation, and pallor. Profuse white dischai^s occur during the 
nenstrual intervals, and sometimes amenorrhoea ensues. The breasts 
. ttiw become flaccid, and almost quite disappear. 

'fhe causes of this excruciating malady are various. It is sometimes 
oo<*etUt6nt with menstruation from puberty upwards ; but often arises 
fH a satieeqaent period. It lasts in many cases throqgbout the whole 
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Mioal life of the womaa, and only ceases at last by tne cessation of men- 
struation Hysterical and irritable single women are especially its 
victims. It very frequently comes on gradually from impairment of the 
general healthy as amenorrhcea does ; and in the most of these cases in 
single women, doubtless depends mainly on the want of healthy exercise 
of the organs. It sometimes, but very rarely, arises from a congenital 
narrowed state of the os uteri, and cervical canal. In this case it begins 
with the commencement of menstruation. It is also frequently depen- 
dent on ulceration of the mouth of the womb, or ovarian disease. 

In tlie treatment of dysmenorrhoea, great care must be taken to arrive at 
the cause of the particular case before us, and an examination with the 
finger and speculum is almost always necessary, else the treatment may 
very probably be erroneous. By the use of these means of investigation 
it will be seen, whether there be ulceration or ovarian disease. If found, 
these must be treated, and their cure, which can generally be effected, if 
they are recognised, will probably remove the dysmenorrhoea. If there 
be congenital narrowing of the canal, it must be dilated by sponge tents, 
and this has in several instances produced a cure. If no inflammatory 
disease be found, sexual intercourse, along with a general bracing hygienic 
treatment should be used, aud is by far ^e best remedy. Healthy exer- 
cise is always the best treatment fcr organs which are in an irritable 
nervous state, calming and soothing the nervous excitement, and gradu- 
ally training the disordered parts to a regulated and healthy discharge of 
their functions. ** Idleness is the root of all evil,** in the various organs, 
as well as in the whole beiug ; for when these are not healthily employed, 
each in their own special manner, pain aud disorder are certain sooner or 
later to mark iLeir disbatisfaction. Dr. Asbwell says that **dysmen- 
orrhoea is often cured by marriage and child-bearing ; bus not always, 
aud aggravated cases occur in married women." Of course sexual inter- 
course cannot be expected to produce ^ure, if there be ulceration or sub- 
acute ovarian inflammation ; in tuSe cases it will rather do harm. 
Impregnation frequently takes place in this disease, and is even more 
po«:<>rful than sexual iutercourse in producing a cure; for during the 
period of pregnancy and lactation, menstruation is stopped, and the sexual 
organs have time to escape from the ;habit of morbid action ; and 
they receive fresh impulses and a more healthy tone from the uew train 
of actions during pregnancy. Frequently however, the patients are barren, 
and this great natural curative process unavailable 

But it is of great importance also to give relief in the menstrual 
attack. At the first onset of pain, the patient should take a hip-bath 
at 96 degrees, for from half an hour to one hour, aud repeat this thrieo 
a day, going into bed after it, till warmth is restored. Small nauseating 
doses of Ipecacuanha, such as half a grain every hoar, should also be 
given, which greatly ease menstruation. The injection into the reutnm 
of 15 or 90 (uops of laudanum in a little warm water, is also very good. 

To preverU this disease, we must endeavor to eradicate throuf^ont 
society, the causes which lead to it. Of these by far the most importani 
is sexual abstinence. It is chiefly in single women that it oocnrs. sjiJ 
wheUmr it be merely a functional disease or depend on ovarian imflano^ 
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mation, it is sexual abstioenoe, ungratiOed sexual desires, and doubuesi 
in many cases masturbation arising from these ungratified desires, which 
chiefly cause it. It is also very important, that thr. slighter pain and 
uneasiness in menstruation, so universally neglected, should be met al 
, the beginning, and should not be allowed to assume an aggravated form. 
This is especially requisite, if these pains be not co-existent with men- 
struation, but come on later ; if menstruation becomes gradually more 
i»ainful than it has been, it is a certain sisrn that there is growing dis« 
order, and the causes which lead to tins should be investigated and 
removed. In many women menstruation i ; habitually attended with 
more or less pain and disturbance throughout the whole of sexual life, 
and in these cases the morbidity may be so much a part of the original 
constitution, as to be irremediable. Dr. Bennett says ** It is only with 
the patient herself in health, that you can compare her in disease and 
thus when menstruation, having been previously easy, becomes difficult, 
we may be certain that some morbid cause is at work, which should at 
•nee be attended to, and removed. 

Dr. Ashwell says Every case of painful menstruation is not to be 
eallea dysmenorrhon ; if the pain and tightness in the head and loins, 
which have preceded menstruation, pass away as the secretion increases, 
it is not dysmenorrhoea.** Although in some women menstruation takes 
place without the least pain, yet it is generally accompanied and pre- 
ceded by symptoms. These are, fulness in the pelvis, pains in the loins 
and ovarian regions, and sometimes bearing down pains of an expulsive 
character. These are very general, and constitute what is called the 

usual catamenial effort.’* But these symptoms are not to be looked on 
as natural, because they are general. They are a sign of the common 
deterioration of the female constitution in our society, and as such are a sign 
of error. In the same way child-birth is known to be very much more 
painful among civilized nations t|pn among savages. Savage women 
bear children with little pain, and I presume that menstruation, which 
is a kind of parturition, is in them usually attended with no pain, as it 
is with the most healthy women among ourselves. It should be our 
endeavour, therefore, to elevate this function in woman to the natural 
and typical standard of health, just as in the case of all the other 
organs and faculties of our being. The causes of the general sexual 
deterioration are the peculiarly unhealthy sexual life of our society, and 
especially of its female part ; and also the generally imperfect state of all 
the physical virtues, in which respect civilixed man stands in such marked 
inferiority to his savage brother. It is not our part to pique ourselves on 
possessing a different and a higher class of virtues, but to aim at the 
equal developement of all, knowing that all are equally necessary to 
lur health and happiness ; nor to neglect the valuable knowledge we may 
|st, by comparing ourselves with a ruder part of our race. The female 
leproductive organs, moreover, are the work-shop of life ; all of ut are in 
fact secretions from these organs, and from the testes of the male ; and 
if the secreting actions of these most important organs be allowed to be 
^^habituaUy in a disordered and vitiated state the effect on the health of all 
ef ns most be most injurious 
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Bt this is meant menstruation, characterized by excess in quaxititf 
or in frequency. There are two kinds ; one, in which there is merely 
the natural secretion in excess, and the other in which pure blood is dis> 
charged by the uterine vessels. The latter variety is recognized by the 
presence of clots of blood in the discharge, or by its stifieuing the linen, 
which appearances are not seen in the normal menstrual duid. In 
the majority of severe cases, there is this direct uterine bleeding. 

The symptoms of the disease are the following. The flow of blood at 
the menstrual periods becomes much more profuse than natural, continu- 
ing for several days longer than it should do. The menstrual periods 
are also frequently approximated, so that menstruation occurs every 
three weeks, or every fortnight. Thus in many cases the woman is 
almost always menstruating ; one lengthened period being scarcely over, 
when another begins. In the menstruS intervals there is usually profuse 
leucorrhuca. In some cases, especially^in women who have had children, 
the discharge comes on suddenly in gushes, unlike the slow dropping 
exudation, that characterizes the natural secretion. The constitutional 
effects are those which are produced by a drain on the system, or by loss 
of blood from any other part. At first languor and weakness in the 
loins ; then severe achiug in the loins and back, coming round to the 
thighs and groins ; acute headaches, often confined to one spot, as if a 
nail were driven into the head ; ringing in the ears, dimness of sights 
giddiness, and sometimes the sensation as if a clock were ticking in the 
head ; increasing pallor and debility, derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, palpitation of the heart ; melancholy and nervousness, at times 
almost to insanity ; dropsy of the eyelids and feet, from the increasing 
thinness of the blood ; also sometimes prolapse of the uterus and vagina 
from relaxation. 

If the disease occur in a plethoric married woman who lives freely, it 
is often of an active and more violent character, while in the delicate 
(among whom it is much more frequent,) it is rather of a passive kind. 
In the former case it is often caused by the application of cold during 
menstruation, which, if it do not arrest the discharge suddenly, as we 
have seen it often does, may on the contrary, produce a profane 0ow 
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attended by feverish symptoms : and the habit of profuse menstruation 
eontinues at subsequent periods. In these cases menstruation is prece- 
ded by a feeling of tension and fulness in the pelvis, with weight and 
throbbing in the womb. The discharge is often emitted with pain and 
espulsatory throes, the flow lessening daring a pain, and increasing on its 
subsidence. 

The passive form of the disease is of frequent occurrence, and is gene^ 
rally found among delicate and nervous women. In it there is frequently 
little or no local pain daring the flow, but extreme debility and exhaustion 
Is often produced. Although a fatal result is very rare, yet life is often 
reduced to the lowest ebb by the great losses of blood. The disease also 
frequently occurs about the period of menstrual decline. This takes place 
in many women about the age of 44, but in the greater number from 47 
to 50. This period is in many cases attended wi^ great losses of blood 
from the womb. These continue long, often for several years, and are 
sometimes very excessive. The bleeding sometimes continues for weeks, 
or even months, without complete cessation, and the prostration of health 
may be extreme. Fear of organic disease, such as cancer, is often ex- 
cit^ by these protracted bleedings, and life is sometimes lost from mere 
exhaustion. These hemorrhages may continne for from one to four years, 
and yet terminate in health, and the decline of the function. 

As the forms of menorrhagia are various, so are its causes. The 
essence of the disease consists in an over-excited state of the ovaries, 
which discharge too rapidly immature eggs ; and in a congested and 
irritable state of these organs, as well as of the womb, which gives rise te 
the profuse attendant moustrnal discharges. When once morbid and 
excessive action has been excited in these parts, it is kept up by habit ; 
aud the discharge of eggs and of blood at last assume a passive and habit- 
ual character. As chlorosis and amenorrhoea are frequently the efiect 
of insufficient stimulus to the ofaries, so menorrhagia often proceeds 
from their over stimulus. Excessive venery is very apt to prcxittce it, 
especially where the sexual organs have been unaccustomed to the vene- 
real stimulus. Thus in women who have married late, even a moderate 
amount of venereal excitement might induce it. The same may be said of 
delicate and susceptible girls, who take little exercise, and therefore all whose 
organs are in a habituauy weak and excitable state. But the over stimula- 
tion of the organs by too frequent child-bearing is also a most important 
cause of the disease. This, together with over lactation, often causes 
menorrhagia. Abortion frequently causes, or is caused by, previous 
menorrhagia ; for this is really an ovarian abortion. The eggs are cast 
off by the ovaries every fortnight or three weeks, prematurely, Just as the 
child is cast off by the womb before the proper time. An inflammatory 
state of the ovaries, and ulcers of the womb are frequent causes of 
menorrhagia, as of the other diseases of menstruation. Cold, especially 
during menstruation, is another frequent cause, producing congestion and 
disorder of the secreting organs. Dr. Ashwell says moverover, that the 
form of the disease, which occurs at menstrual decline, is caused moro 
^frequently than is supposed, by the avoidanoe of complete sexual inter* 
^ and the consequent derangement and congestion of the oraries and 
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womb. This abstinence is, he fears, not seldom practised, to aToid the 
risk of adding to an already numerous family. Masturbation is also 
without doubt a frequent cause in the single ; the excessive abuse of the 
organs being more apt to cause this disease, than an excess in the normal 
stimulus. Menorrhagia is in some respects analogous to profuse sper* 
matorrheea in the male ; the sperm cells and the germ cells being too 
rapidly discharged, and in a crude and immature form in the worst cases. 

In treating a case of menorrhagia, we must lirst ascertain its peculiar 
cause. An examination by the nnger and speculum should be made to 
see whether there be any ulceration of the mouth of the womb or ovarian 
disease. Dr. Ashwell says that a digital examination frequently reveals 
nothing, but a flabby state of the neck of the womb and vagina, and an 
os rather more i^tulous than natural, together with profuse white dis* 
charges. If the disease be the result of excessive venereal indulgence, of 
frequent abortions, or over>lactation : separation from the husband 
should be enjoined for a time, or the child weaned. During the men- 
strual intervals, in the passive forms of the disease, every means should 
be tried to brace the general health. A life in the open air, with cold 
shower baths to the loins and lower part of the abdomen, and also 
astringent vaginal injections, should be employed, to cure the leucorrhoea 
and give tone to the parts. All causes of excitement of mind or body 
should also be avoided, and sexual intercourse either quite discontinued, 
or used in great moderation. In the cases of active menorrhagia in the 
plethoric, purgatives are useful ; or, still better, exercise and spare diet, 
with the avoidance of unhealthy excitement. 

But besides the constitutional means to be used in the menstrual inter- 
vals, especial attention must be paid to restrain the actual flow. For a 
few days previous to menstruation great care should be taken to avoid 
excitement or fatigue, and the patient should lie in the recumbent pos- 
ture a good deal, so as to prevent the congestion of the pelvic organs. 

Without the use of the recumbent position," says Dr. Ashwell, “ all 
means will prove unavailing." When the flow begins, this posture should 
be strictly maintained, and continued till the peri^ is over, as very slight 
exertion increases or renews the discharge. The patient should be kept 
cool ; and if the loss of blood be great, cold clothes should be applied to 
the vulva, and over the hips, ana astringent injections used. The cold is 
not to be applied at the beginning of the peri^, or it is apt to produce 
spasm of the womb, but rather when the natural secretion seems nearly 
over, and clots are passed. In some cases, where there is extreme ex- 
haustion, every possible means must be taken to arrest the bleeding, for 
fear of an imm^iately fatal issue. Here the best of all means is te 
plug the vagina with dry tow. This directly presses on the bleeding 
vessels and stops the discharge. The best internal medicine in passive 
kienorrhagia is the ergot of rye, which has a specific action on the womb, 
causing contraction of its muscular fibres. Five grains of tlie powder or 
thirty drops of the tincture should be given every six or eight hours. 

In the plethoric variety, if there be quick pulse, with spasmodic pain 
in the womb, attending the discharge, nausea should be induced by oni 
grain of ipeoacuanha given every hour. This is a most admirable remedy*^ 
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and relieres the pain, while it lessens the flow. An injection of iiiafflB* 
tida and opium into the rectum, is also excellent in quieting the nteriao 
irritation. 

To prevent this disease, its Tarious causes must be extirpated. It occurs 
much more frequently in delicate and irritable women ; and these, as i r. 
Ashwell says, **are a much more numerous class than the robust.** 
Until therefore, the general strength of the sex is greatly elerated, wo 
cannot hope satisfactorily to pretent this disease. The prerailing habits of 
sexual abstinence, which render the sexual system weak and irritable, and 
prone to oter-excitement, must also be changed before adequate preren- 
tion is possible. Venereal excesses and masturbation should be carefully 
atoided, and only a moderate amount of the natural sexual stimulus 
used. Frequent pregnancy can be home with impunity only by rery 
robust women ; and is full of danger to the delicate, and to those whose 
life is not a very healthy one. Over-lactation is very weakening 
to the general health, and especially to the sexual organs, between 
which and the breasts there is so intimate a sympathy. Sudden 
arrest of the secretion of milk is often the cause of inflammation of the 
ovaries ; and an unnatural prolongation of suckling may readily make 
the ovaries irritable and enfeebled. Iflceration of the womb and ovarian 
disease must also be prevented. The avoidance of complete sexual inter- 
course, mentioned by Dr. Ashwell, as a frequent cause of the menorrha- 
gia of advanced life, is a very important subject, of which 1 shall speak 
afterwards. 

Menorrhagia is also greatly favoured by a prevalent idea among 
women, that copious menstruation is a healthy sign ; just as it is a 
common idea among the poorer classes, that it is healthy to pass much 
urine, a belief which favours the progre.ss of diabetes. This belief often 
ioduccs women to neglect the disease in its commencement. The amount 
of the natural discharge varies in diflJerent women, in some being more 
abundant than in others ; but each woman should judge by what is natu- 
ral to herself in health, and if menstruation become more tbotwnm^ 
^lan it has been,"shoald not neglect this indication 
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Br this is meant the Tarious non-?enereal and non-mfectious discharges 
•f mucus, pus, &c., that proceed from the vagina, and are popularly 
called ^*the whites.** Of all female diseases, none is so common as 
this. '*Few married women, especially mothers, escape it, ** says Dr. 
Ashwell. The delicate and middle-aged are more prone to it, than the 
young and robust, and it is commoner in the married than the single, 
like all other inflammatory diseases ; thus contrasting with the nervous 
functional diseases, which are lar more common in the single. The 
disease is found in all varieties of severity, from the very mild, to the 
most aggravated form. 

The discharge is caused by an inflamed or congested state of the mu- 
cojas membrane of the vagina, vulva, or 'womb. The symptoms of an 
acute attack are, a feeling of heat and tenderness in the parts, followed 
by a mucous or muco-purulent discharge. There is also some scalding 
in making water, and more or less febrile reaction. If the disease be 
not cured, it may gradually become chronic ; the pain, heat, and scald- 
ing disappear, but a copious discharge continues ; and in this chronic 
state, the disease has a tendency to prove very obstinate, and to exhaust 
greatly the strength. The pain, heat, and scalding, often last also in- 
definitely in a subdued form, and are very easily re-excited. 

The great cause which renders this disease, as well as other inflamma- 


tions of the female sexual organs, so very cnronic and obstinate, is the 
periodical return of meMtrmtion, This congests these organs, and thus 
at every monthly period, fans anew the flame of their inflammatory dis- 
eases. Thus these white discharges, when once well established, often 
Nast for a groat part of life, and gradually produce the most serious ira- 

S airment of heuth. The constant drain breaks down the system, pro- 
ucing pallor, debility, pain in the back, palpitations, dyspepsia, &c. and 
all the train of symptoms more quickly induced by menorrhagia. In the 
pang, chlorosis, amenorrhoea, and consumption, are apt to be induced 
1^ it. Prolapse of the womb and vagina, and also sterility, are not in- 
frequently caused by it. 

In moat coses however, the disease is of a milder nature, and [ 

Mkiy a certain amount of weakness and pallor. Many women, 
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wiieii jn niiasnally health, are nerer free from leucorrhcea ; and 
there is probably no disease so much neglected. It is only when the sym- 
ptoms are aggrarated, that aid is anxiously sought. 

The discharge is sometimes yery copious, wetting sereral napkins in 
the day, and we cannot wonder that this should soon exhaust the 
strength. Sometimes it is not abundant, but very acrid, causingoxcoria- 
tion of the lips of the vulva and the inside of the thighs. The discharge 
varies in colour and nature ; sometimes it is colourless, and then it is 
pure mucus ; at other times it is yellow, and then it is pus ; and fre- 
quently it is mu^-purulent, which is a mixture of the two characters. 
Pus is alway a sign of inflammation, being the matter secreted by an in- 
flamed surface ; and the muco-purulent secretion shows a minor state of 
inflammation, sach as is found in the chronic stage of leucorrhoea. 
Pure pus is very seldom discharged in abundance from the female genital 
organs, except in infectious gonorrhcea, when large quantities of it are 
formed. The colourless mucus often comes from congestion alone, without 
any inflammatory action. A white curdy matter that is sometimes seen 
is of little consequence, as it comes from the mucous follicles on the neck 
of the uterus when simply congested ; whereas a peculiar glairy trans- 
parent mucus, like unboiled white of pqg, comes from the follicles, inside 
the cervical canal, and is a sign of its inflammation, which is an im- 
portant affection. 

The natural mucous which moistens the paA>agos. is, when perfectly 
healthy, never enough to constitute a dischargr ; but in a great pan of 
women who live in towns, its secretion is <y /osiderably increased for a 
day or two before and after menstruation, so as to form a discharge. 
This over-secretion, although it is so frequent, aud produces so littie 
effect on the health, that it is not regarded, is a sign of a somewhat con- 
gested state of the parts ; and the congestion may readily be increased by 
various causes, and give rise to a permanent discharge, or be aggravated 
into inflammation. Although in many cases of leucorrhcea, when the 
discharge is of a colourless nature, there is merely congestion ; yet when- 
ever the discharge is yellow, and in almost all cases, in which it has 
seriously weakened the system, the disease is of an inflammatory nature. 

It is generally impossible to tell certainly, by the discharge, the 
difference between leucorrhcea, and gonorrhoea. The only apparent diff- 
erences are, that pure pus is seldom seen in abundance except in gon- 
orrhoea, in which disease moreover the symptoms are generally more 
violent, and the urethra is more apt to be inflamed. And yet there 
most be a great difference in the nature of the diseases, for gonorrhcsa is 
very infectious, whereas leucorrhcea is very rarely so ; still there are 
cases, in which the husband may be infected by a peculiarly acrii 
leucorrbma. However in the vast majority of cases where a man gets a 
gonorrhrca, he may conclude that the female, from whom he has con- 
tracted it, has a regular venereal disease. 

Leucorrhosa is severe and obstinate in proportion to the amount of tha 
mucous surface affected. In many cases the disease is confined to tha 
vulva, for it may be cured by applying astringents to that part aloncv 
by saparatingtbe labia. But in the severeohronic cates tho whole of thf 
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tagiaa i« generally involred, and these cases are ?ery frequently compli* 
eated by ulcers of the mouth of the womb, and mflammation of the 
oerrlcal eanal. 

The etmut of this most important disease are very rarious. It is 
most common in married women, and in those who have borne children ; 
because after child-birth the womb does not return quite to its yirgin size, 
bat remains somewhat larger and more ritalised, and the vagina is always 
more relaxed, and more prone to congestion and inflammation, than in the 
virgin. Besides this, abortion and child-birth are in many cases followed 
by inflammatory disease of the mouth of the womb, which gives rise to 
leucorrhcea. The sanguineous congestion, moreover, of the womb and ex- 
ternal passages during pregnancy and child-birth, throughout the whole 
of which period the vagina and vulva are of a deep red colour, may re- 
main in a minor degree afterwards, predisposing the parts to inflamma- 
tory action. It must be remembered, that the more the vitality of any 
part is elevated, the more prone docs it become to inflammation. Sexual 
intercourse also, if excessive, may produce leucorrhoea. The various 
diseases of menstruation are in general accompanied by leucorrhcea, which 
helps to relieve the congestion, or inflammation, of the other sexual or- 
gans. Cold, and the wearing of insufhcient clothing, especially thin shoes 
and cotton stockings, are also frequent causes. 

All these causes are greatly promoted, and the disease, when once 
established, is made so very dilQQcult thoroughly to cure, from two principal 
reasons; namely, first, the periodical congestion of the sexual organs 
every month, and secondly, the very unnatural and sedentary life that 
roost women lead. They take little exercise, but remain always within 
doors, which weakens the general health : and very many of them are 
engaged in sedentary occupations, which keep all the pelvic organs con- 
stantly in a heated and congested state, and render it almost impossible 
thoroughly to cure severe cases of leucorrhcea. From the same reasons 
the rectum becomes inactive, and piles and constipation are exceedingly 
frequent in women, and when present, keep up the leucorrhoea. 

The custom of two persons sleeping together, which is so general in 
this country, is not, I Mieve, so healthy as the continental one of using 
separate couches. It increases the warmth, just as too large a quantity 
of clothes would do ; and thus is often relaxing, and tends to favour the 
srigin and continuance of diseases of debility, especially in townspeople, 
who require all the cool air, and other bracing influences they can get. 
Moreover the involuntary movements during slsep are a fluent cause of 
disturbance ; and the rest (that invaluable restorative) is seldom so good 
as when each individual sleeps alone. 

In the irecOmerU of this disease it is of great importance, that means 
should be early adopted. There is no disease which women neglect so 
often as it is so common ; and thus the acute and first attacks of 
it are disregarded, and the disease allowed to take firm root m the sys- 
tem. In fact women, especially in the lower classes, seldom or never 
apply for aid, unless either the acute symptoms are very severe, or the 
disoM has existed for a long time, and has begun seriously to impair the 
tiealth. Women will go about for years suflering fro^ ^his weakening > 
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m^idy, if it be at ail endurable, and submitting to a languid and imperfect 
existence, rather than bring themselves to consult a medical man. It is 
not delicacy alone that restrains them, but neglect also, which is un« 
fortunately very common in women, at least in their own illnesses. 
This want of attention to self, is a part of the general self-sacrificing 
character of that sex ; but there is no doubt that, whenever this leads 
to the promotion of disease, it is a great evil. No woman should 
allow any symptoms of ill-health to exist, either from delicacy or neglect, 
without taking proper means to remove them. 

In acute leucorrhoE^a, where there is heat, tenderness, and active in- 
flammation, the treaUnetU should be mild and soothing ; rest, a dose of 
opening medicine, washing with tepid water, together with the avoidance 
of late hours, sexual intercourse, and other excitements. By these 
means the attack will in general speedily subside. But if it do not, and 
if the discharge becomes chronic, then the best treatment is by astrinymi 
injectiens into the vagina ; which, if well managed, and assisted by a 
regular life, will generally cfl'ect a cure. The best astringents are alum, 
sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, oak bark, or nitrate of silver ; the first 
three used in the proportion of one drachm to the pint of water. The 
alum injection is the best for general use, and if used properly, rarely 
fails to efifect a cure in two or three weeks. But injections constantly fail 
because they are not properly used. The vagina is a long canal, and 
unless the injection reach the whole surface affected, a radical cure cannor 
be looked for. 

The way to give injections is, to support the hips by a hard cushion, 
and place beneath the patient a fiat bed-pan or other dish ; then inject 
the lotion, using the pump-handled syringe, and an elastic tube six inches 
long, so that the injection will be carried to the end of the vagina. In- 
ject about a pint at a time, and retain it for five or ten minutes by a 
napkin. This requires the help of another person, but is far more effec- 
tual than injecting one’s-self. The injection should be used at first twice 
a day, and after a fortnight once a day will be enough. If one kind of 
injection fail, another may be tried, and it is sometimes good to vary 
them at intervals. When a cure has been effected, cold water should be 
i^ected once or twice a day for some time, to restore tone to the parts. 
No tonic is equsd to this. Dr. Ashwell says, that there is an unfounded 
dread of ablution of the external genitals with cold, or even with tepid 
water, but this can do no harm, and is often very beneficial. Its injection 
is equally harmless, and frequently of service. The injection of a few 
ranees of cold water into fbe rectum daily, is greatly recommended by 
Dr. Ashwell, in cases of inveterate leucorrhosa, where the discharge is 
limited to a few drops, bnt still has produced serious impairment o| 
health. He has seen the discharge rendered very obstinate by the 
habitual use of thick napkios to the parts, which have a relaxing effect 
An excellent remedy in obstinate cases, is to plug the vagina with dry tow 
This dries up the moisture as it flows, and keeps the mucous surfaces 
asunder, which is one of the best of all modes of stopping their discharges 
The surfaces act Just like poultices to each other, causing relaxation aae 
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Indefinite continuance of the discharge. This remedy .s not employed »u 
often as it deserres. 

English physicians do not generally make an examination in lencorrhcsa , 
but this is a great error, and the source of mistakes withont number. Is 
rery many cases leucorrhma is caused or kept up by ulcers of the womls 
and if they are not discovered and treated, injections can do litte good. 
It should be made a rule, that in all cases of leucorrhoea of any severity 
or obstinacy, a digital examination at least should be made; and ic 
general the speculum should also be used, fo* few physicians have so edu- 
cated a sense ot touch, as to be able to ieiy upon it alone. Besides, by 
the speculum it can be seen now high the disease reaches in the vagina^ 
*0., When leucorrhoea is connected with diseases of menstruation, these 
must bo cured first, before it can be expected to yield 

The general treatment in addition to the local means is of very 
importance. Sedentary habits, heated rooms, and all stimulants should 
be avoided ; the patient should live as much as possible in the open air. 
and should use cold baths, the coldshower over the loins, the cold 
sitz-bath, and strengthen the frame by moderate exercise. Without these 
constitutional means, the local ones will frequently fail in old standing 
cases. Moreover it is very important to persevere for some time in the 
remedies; the disease is very obstinate and slow to yield; and unless it 
be thoroughly cured, a relapse will probably take place. In this tmd the 
foregoing diseases, and indeed in the treatment of chronic disease in 
general, the best by far of all constitutional mode of treatment is, it seemii 
to me, what is called the Water Cure; although this name or that of Hy- 
dropathy, does not rightly desitrnnte the system, which consists in the sci- 
on application of the various natural means of strengthening the frame, 
namely bathing, air, exercise, regular oiet and boors, sogether with society 
and healthful amusements, in an establishment where every thing is syste* 
matically regulated for the restoration of health, and a patient is not subject 
to the innumerable temptations and irregularities, which make it sc 
very difficult to treat chronic disease at home. The water cure is a very 
valuable auxiliary in the treatment of sexual diseases, although alone it 
generally fails to produce a cure, asitaoes not include the great natural 
remedy for such diseases ; still it is said to have a marked e&ct in regu- 
lating and favouring menstruation in many cases. 

To pnoerU this wide spread disease its various causes must be eradi-' 
cated. Frequent child-birth, and protracted suckling, to which the lives 
of so many women are devot^, and which are almost sure to bring o» 
teucorrhoBa, should be avoided, unless the drcumstancee of the woman arc 
very hedthy, so as to enable her to bear it. A constitution of iron could 
not, if subjected to the sedentary lives and hard in-door work which many 
town mothers have. These sedentary lives also, which the great majority 
of the sex live, must be materially altered, before this weakening malady 
can be effectually prevented. There are few modes of life so unhealthy, 
as those of the poor sempstresses and milliners in our large towns ; a^ 
their eonfinement and want of exercise make them very liable to ail the 
diseases of debility. Women moreover should never neglect the oow- 
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menoement of this disease, nor should the habitual muooas over- 
seoretion before and after menstruation, so oonstantiy seen in 
townspeople, and denoting a weak and congested state of the 
sexual system, be allowed to continue. 
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i SHALL now say a tew words on the disorders sometimes aiteii.iing the 
lessatioD of menstmation. it is a very general opinion, that this period 
most be attended with illness, but this is a great mistake, for healthy 
women frequently pass over it without the least incooTenience. Women 
themselves regard it as a very critjeal and perilous time ; and this is a 
most unfortunate idea, for it causes much needless anxiety, and indeed 
often gives rise itself to svmntoma of ill-health. There is no more danger 
naturally connected with the decline ot menstruation, than with its com- 
menoement ; and a woman, who is healthy, and who lives temperatelj 
need not look upon the “ turn of life,” with any apprehension. 

Tae most frequent symptoms of disturbance, observed at this period 
are mental. A hysterical nervons state is so common, as to excite liiue 
attention. The woman has a tendency to solitude, disordered sleep, im« 
paired appetite, &c., with frequently a dread of organic disease. In some 
oai^ there is great agitation of mind and nervousness, amounting nearly 
to insanity ; bu\ sootning quieting means, not restraint, should be nsed. 

Now all these symptoms are so prevalent, most probably, just because 
women have an unfounded dread of this period. Their mind is un- 
necessarily anxious about it, and this gives nse in very many eases to the 
nervons symptoms. Another reason probably is, that in this country, 
where there are so many invo'untary nuns, it must be a roost painfnl 
thought to many, that the season of their youth, the last rose of their 
summer, is fading ; that their sexual life has been totally nnftdfilled, 
and that there is no more hope for them of a child to gladden their old 
age. Alas that such lives and such sad thoughts are so common among 
us ! I believe that if these causes did not operate, and if the raenu 
health of women were strong than it is, these mental distnrbanoes 
would rarely appear ; althoufpi they nre probably in part owing to the 
alteratioii in the nervous currents at the decline' of the uterine fiuwCioas. 

In other cases, in corpulent, indolent women, there is apt to be an 
ereased tendency to congestions and inflammations in other organs, such 
as apoplexy, and pulmonary congestion. The reason of this is, that a 
periodical safety valve is now shat, and if plethora exist, there is no iia« 
tural mode of r^f for the fulnes.<:. In these eases stimulants should bt ^ 
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forbidden, and plenty of exercise taken, along wttn a somewhat spare diet 
But it is a very common and very pernicions error among women, to use 
purgatives frequently at this time, and to reduce themselves by spare 
diet to avert fancied dangers. A great deal of mischief is done by this 
mistaken opinion, which is akin to the old prejudice among the poor, in 
favour of a precautionary bleeding in the spring, which has now happily 
almost died out. There is no time of life, and no natural changes in the 
system, which call for these artificial predautions. If a woman hare been 
living healthily and temperately, she may trust with perfect confidence, 
that nature will do her own work, without any disturbance ; and if she 
have been living too luxuriously, and requires to reduce herself, the 
proper means is always to increase the exercise, give up inordinate in- 
dulgences, and brace the system by natural and not by artificial means. 
For reducing. plethora and averting a threatened apoplexy, there is, 1 
believe, no constitutional means so powerful as a course of hydropathic 
treatment. Dr. Gully, in his excellent work on the “Water Cure in 
chronic disease,*’ states, that were he to choose the case in which the 
benefits of the water cure are most certainly and strikingly evinced, it 
would be one of apoplectic fulness. 

There is a very general idea, that incurable organic affections, such 
as cancer, are liable tu come on at menstrual decline, but the cessation of 
the natural function can evidently have no tendency to cause them. 
These diseases generally occur in both sexes in advanced life, and if there 
have been a latent pre-disposition, it may be favoured by the con- 
gestion of the sexual organs, which is apt to accompany menstrual 
decline, but no malignant disease can be directly caused by it. 

The mode in which the cessation occurs, varies in different women. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it is sudden ; something having occurred to arrest 
a menstrual period, nature takes the opportunity of putting an end to 
the function at once. More generally the decline is gradual ; there may 
be a long interval, and then an excessive return; then another long 
interv^ and a scanty return, and so on till the function entirely dii- 
appears. From '-months to years may be require tc accomplish 
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fBi next ciasB of diseases which 1 ahaii speak of are tiie ^ 
tiont of the various sexual or^us ; an exceedingly important an* 
common class. The diseases which have been already treated of, are 
iften termed in medical works the Fuiyctional ones, as they are fre« 
quently seen without any structural alteration, to be recognised either 
during life or after death. Still, all of them are frequently connected 
with, and dependent upon, inflammatory disease, and there has been 
a growing tendency of late yearn, since the more accurate investigation 
of the sexual organs by the speculum, to consider them more and 
more of an inflammatory nature. Leucorrhea used to bo constantly 
regarded, as well by the medical profession os by women in general, 
as a disease of debility, and “ the whites** are still prevalently thought 
to be only weakness.’* But Dr. Bennett has shown that in the 
great majority of cases of any severity, these discharges are of an in- 
jlamimaioTy nature, connected very frequently with ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb ; and that, instead of being the effect of the dys- 
pepsia and general debility usually found along with them, they are 
the cauH, He has shown likewise, that all the disorders of menstru- 
ation are frequently owing to such ulceration. Dr. Tilt has in like 
manner trac^ many of these diseases to an inflamed state of the ova- 
ries, showing that amenorrhma, dysmenoiThtea, menorrhagia, Ac., 
are frequently dependent on this cause. Hence arises the extreme 
importance, in all cases of the-^e so-called functional diseases, of 
making a careful examination, whether they be not connected with an 
inflammatory affection. 

1 shall begin with the ovaries, which are the most important 
parts of the female organs. There are very few organs in the body, 
which are BO little understooo, and nave been so little attended to, 
as these most important ones. In reality they preside over the 
female sexual system, just as the testicles do over the male ; and 
ihe peculiar sexual sympathies and feelings, both moral and phy- 
sical, depend on them, and not on the womb. From their small siz^ 
their hidden position, and still more from the ignorance of their physi- 
(for the new views of ovulation and menstruation are among 
the most recent discoveries in physiology,) they have been neglected ; 
and the womb has received the main share of the attention of ^ysi- 
cians, and to it were ascribed the various sexual sympathies. Hence 
the patholo/pr, (or knowledge of the Miseases) of the ovailcs, is still 
quite in its infancy, and m^qal woA& are very meagre on this sub-* 
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Jeei. It ifi indeed known that the ovaries are exceedingly prone to 
disease, for in no organs are morbid appearances more common s^er 
death. But the causes of these appearances, and the symptoms of dis- 
ei»e, which they produce in life, are still wrapped in great obscurity ; 
although the new light thrown ou the functions of the ovaries by the 
theory of ovulation, and the labours of physicians who are now 
earnestly investigating these organs, will, it is to be hoped, soon illus 
trate the subject. Nothing more retards our knowledge than the false 
sexual delicacy, which prevents women from speaking of the minoi 
derangements of menstruation, or of applying for aid in the incipient 
stages. Science and the female health al^ke suffer by this most uq« 
fortunate feeling. Moreover the repugnance to the necessary modes 
of examination is a great obstacle. Dr. Tilt remarks, that it is only 
when the patient's sufferings are habitually intense, or when the 
prospect of marriage has overcome her reluctance, that an examina- 
tion is permitted ; from this insufficient examination also the disease 
is frequently only partially cured, and relapses take place. 

The necessary modes of examining the ovaries are through the walls 
of the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. AH uf these mu.st be carefully 
used, where there is a suspicion that the ovaries are in a diseased 
state ; and it is fortunate for woman that it is fK>ssible by these 
means to arrive at a true knowledge of the nature of some of her most 
miserable diseases, and to be able therefore to relieve them. But 
there are very few physicians, who have the tact and experience neces- 
sary to make such an examination with profit. To make a physical 
examination, to use the speculum or the finger with advantage, 
requires a long and careful training, of the difficulties of which the 
public seem to have no idea, but to suppose that all medical men 
have such knowledge by a kind of intuition, or as a matter of course. 
Now the fact is, that with regard to the examination of the female 
organs, and especially the ovaries, very few physicia’j, have nad a 
proper training, and most ^ them have had absolutely no training at 
oil. The reason of this enormous medical deticiency is, that such 
training does not fi*rm a part, unless as a rare exception, of the ordi- 
nary medical education, on account of the anfortnnate scruples of 
sexual delicacy ; and thus the groat mass of physicians, though fre- 
quently called upon to treat female disease, are re^ly quite inoompe- 
tent to do so. 'Thus unfortunate woman, even when she does reluc- 
tantly make up her mind, after long concealed suffering, to apply for 
aM, very probably consults a man, who is not much more capable of 
Coraing a true opinion in her case than she is herself. 

Mis not correct to say, that this class of diseases is specially cult!* 
by certain physiciaus, and that it is sufficient for these to bs 
conversant with female complaints ; a large proportion of sexual disi 
eases are masked diseases, whose real sexual nature is not recognisable 
without a careful analysis and examination of the organs, by a man 
who is competent to form a fdr opinion on the matter. Although it 
Is a great advantage, that some men should devote a special atten- 
' lion te oartiiiii organs and di^Mses, yet every medical man should he 
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ftlUe 10 oxnmine all the different organs ii^ the body, and ha^e a tole- 
rable degree of skill in the management of each. Phis is espeolallj 
requisite for the great proportion of medical men, who live in the 
country, and in small towns, where there is no distinction of medicine 
into special branches, and each man has to treat every disease that 
may present itself. 

In the abdominal mode of examining the ovaries, the patient lies on 
the back with the legs flexed, so as to relax the abdominal muacles. 
Unless however, the ovarian swelling be large, it will not be felt thus. 
In examining through the vagina, the patient lies in what is called 
the obstetric position, namely, on the side, with the legs drawn up. 
The fore-finger of one hand is introduced into the vagina, while with 
the other hand the examiner presses on the lower part of the abdo- 
men, so as to bring the ovaries within reach of the finger. In 
examining by the rectum, the obstetric position should be used. The 
ovaries can be felt in this way, even in their healthy state, although 
with difticuity ; but when enlarged by inflammation they are readily 
retiohed. The finger passed into the rectum can feel half of the poste- 
rior siu'face of the womb, bulging through its wall, and on each side 
the ovaries like two knuckles. When these ladies are healthy 
pressure on thorn gives no pain, but it does, if they be inflamed. In- 
crease of volume cau also be recognised in this way. Another method 
of examining is by what is called the double touch, the fore-finger 
being in the rectum and the thumb in the vagina. This is very 
Ini in rcoogeieing tumours between these two passages. 



ACIITE ovaritis 


Oe icatc inflammation of tlie ovary- ^itis beinjj^ the termination oaM 
to signify inflammation in any organ.) It used to be thought by physi* 
nans, that this affection was almost couflncd to the puerperal period^ 
namely, that period which immediately succeeds child-birth, and daring 
which inflammaturv diseases in the sexual organs are most apt to oecary 
and to be of unusual violence. But ovaritis occurs not unfrequently at 
other times, as Dr. Bennett has shown, but is constantly overlooked by 
the medical attendant, who confounds it with inflammation of the womb, 
or with iliac abscess, or “ inflammation of the bowels,’* a general loose 
expression for obscure and undetermined inflammation in tome pelvic 
organ, of whose nature the practitioner, from bis inexperience in the 
examination of these organs, is uncertain. 

Ovaritis may be spokcu of aloner with the inflammation of that loose 
areclar tissue, wliichy at well at the ovaries, is contained between the fold 
of the peritoneum, called the broad ligament ; for it is not possible to t^ 
what exact part of these contained substances is affected. The i^eneral cause 
of this disease it the acute suppresion of menstruation, whether by cokty 
^r violent mental emotions. The symptoms are very like those of acute 
metritis (inffammation of the womb,) namely, severe deep-seated pain in 
the lower part of the abdomen, with a feeling of weight- and nneosiness 
n the pelvis ; also pain in the loins, and tenderness on pressure in the 
abdomen. There is fever, with a hot skin and quick pulse. A digital 
ixamination through the vagina, is absolutely necessary here to learr 
what part is affected. It is very frequently neglected, and this n^leci 
,s the source of great evils. By the vaginal examination it will be 
'bund, that the painful tumour is not in the median line, but applied tc 
the side of the womb. It is so closely applied, that it needs some tact to 
distinguish them. But it is very important to distinguish between the 
iwo, for metritis generally ends by resolution (or complete subsidence of 
ihe inflammation^ whereas ovaritis generally proceed to sappuration, 
onless very active treatment be used. In this case matter forms, and 
escapes in time, either through the vagina or the rectnm. Through the 
ragina is the most favourable method, for in this canal the pus causes 
Uttle irritatioii. If the aboeM open into the reetum, much groatar 
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irritation with griping and dysentery, frequently lasting (br days, k 
produced. The oorsting of the abscess, and discharge of pus, israrel| 
noticed by the patient, unless she be warned to expect it; or if noticed 
k not mentioned, from the reluctance to communicate information spon* 
laneously in sexual diseases. 

After the discharge of the pus, there is a decided improTement in the 
symptoms, and the patient is thought conTalescent. But the disease is 
by no means radically cured ; a chronic state of inflammation still con* 
tinues, and this is aroused anew by each return of menstrual conation. 
Fresh matter then gathers, and the former symptoms in a subdued shape 
are repeated. In this manner may this lingering affection last for one or 
more years ; the patient suffering all the time from the symptoms of 
chronic inflammation in the sexual organs, namely, pain and weight in 
the pelvis, tenderness in the ovarian region, in the back, inability to 
walk much, and disorders of menstruation. The reason of her state is a 
mystery to herself, as well as to her medical attendant, if the real nature 
of the disease have not been recognised at first. 

From this description it will be seen, what great evils may arise from 
not distinguishing this affection from inflammation of the womb, or of the 
bowels ; which so constantly happens at present, from delicacy and medical 
inexperience in these diseases, preventing the necessary examinations. If 
this affection were recognised at first, suppuration might in some cases be 
prevented by active treatment, and if it did occur, well-directed means 
might subdue the lingering remains of the inflammation. 

The general cause of this disease in the unimpregnated womb is sudden 
arrest of menstruation. It is very rare that acute ovaritis, or acute 
metritis, arises during the menstrual interval. After confinement how- 
ever, acute inflammation of these organs is apt to arise from various 
causes, especially from too early exposure to cold, arrest of the secretion 
of milk Ac. ; and in this case the peritoneum is very apt to be involved, 
constituting a most dangerous and general fatal disease. But in the 
unimpregnated condition, the peritoneum is very seldom implicated, and a 
fatal lesolt rarely, if ever, occoK. 



SUBACUTE OVARITIS. 


Tau is a much more common disease than the precedinj^. Dr. Tilt, 
irho has lately directed the attention of the profession to the subject, 
says, he believes no disease is more common than, though so little under- 
stood as this. In subacute oraritts, in general, the whole ovary is not 
aifected, but the inflammation is limited to certain parts, as the Graafian 
follicles, &c. The i;ymptoms of this important affection are, a dull pain 
in the ovarian region, increased by walking, riding, or pressure on the 
part, and also by straightening the leg. The pains radiate from the ovary 
to the loins, thighs, and anus, and are of a dull, dragging, and sometimes 
overwhelming character. But they are seldom so acute as to make advice 
be early sought, and are thus often endured for years. Sexual intercourse 
increases the pain. This wearing affection, like other inflammatory 
states of the ovaries and womb, deadens the sexual feelings. It very 
frequently gives rise to hysteria. It also frequently causes the various 
disorders of menstruation, which it produces either directly, or by occa- 
sioning a secondary congestion or inflammation of the womb, whose 
health depends greatly on that of the ovaries. It also gives rise to 
sterility, which Dr. Tilt believes to be much oftenor connected with 
disease of the ovaries, than of the womb, although tiie contrary is the 
general opinion. 

The morbid appearances so commonly found in the ovaries after death, 
and which have been caused by subacute ovaritis, are a red and inflamed 
state of the Qraa&an vesicles, which are sometimes full of pus. They 
are also frequently swollen to the size of a pea, denoting a state of 
chronic inflammation. The fallopian tubes are frequently muud bound 
down by adhesions, so that tbe^ could not be applied to the ovaries. 
This appearance is very frequent u prostitutes, and is one cause of their 
general sterility. 

The chief cautet of subacute ovaritis, according to Dr. Tilt, are, 
M excessive venereal indulgence, which sometimes produces it in newlv 
married women, but particularly in prostitutes, whose ovaries after death 
almost always present some morbid lesion ; privation of the sexual stimu- 
lus, whether its absolute privation, as in single women, or sudden with* 
drawal as in widows, both of which leave the ovaries in a congested stalw 
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tete carriages, in which the Tenercal stimolas is liable prove too 
powerful for the ovaries, unused to it ; the decline of menstruation, both 
in the case of the involuntary nuns of a society over-stocked with 
women, and in those who have indulged in venereal excesses ; moral 
emotions and ungratified desires, whi& are known in the male sex to 
have the effect of increasing the seminal secretion, and naturally have an 
analogous action on woman ; arrest of menstruation, which is apt to be 
followed by this disease, along with dysmenorrhoea and hysterical symp- 
toms ; gonorrhoea, leucorrhoea &c** Dr. Tilt remarks, that the want ol 
the appropriate stimulus to the ovaries, which should promote their 
healthy action, is often tho cause of their becoming the seat of morbid 
afiections. 

Subacute ovaritis is thus a most important afiection, from its great 
frequency, and from its obscure nature. There are doubtless very many 
such cases existing unknown at present, the hidden root of various 
miserable diseases, which cannot be cured without the prior removal of 
the ovaritis. Thus very many cases of amenorrhcea, menorrhagia, 
dysmenorrhcQa, sterility, and hysteria, are owing to this disease, and in 
all these afiections a careful examination should be made, if there be any 
symptoms of ovaritis. 

The treatment recommended by Dr. Tilt is, leeches applied over the 
ovarian regions, succeeded by successive blisters to that part, so as to 
break tbe morbid chain of nervous action, and lastly to rub in an oint- 
ment composed of mercury and belladonna. The bowels should be kept 
open by aperients ; and emollient injections into the rectum, with the 
chill taken oflf, should be used thrice a-day. Three or four ouuces should 
be injected at a time, (the pelvis being elevated,) and retained os long as 
possible. They bathe and soothe the parts affected. By these means, 
which can be used only in the menstrual intervals, a radical cure may 
generally be effected ; and after it, cold water injections, morning and 
evening, should be used. Sexual abstinence and a regular healthy life 
should be enjoined during the treatment ; and for some time after tbe 
care, sexual intercourse should be taken in moderation. Sterility and the 
various menstrual and hysterical affections, connected with sabacuti 
miitii, freqoeatly cease alter its core. 



inflammation op the womb. 


I xow proceed to the iDflammations of the womb, of which mncl 
more is known than of the ovarian indammations, in great part 
through the admirable work of Dr. Henry Bennett. In examining 
the diseases of the womb, wo have fortunately a much more certain 
guide than the finger, namely, the eye. There are two kinds of 
specula used, the round and the bi-valve one, the latter of which con* 
fists of two separable blades, and is the best, for by means of it 
the mouth of the womb can be opened, and the cervical canai seen, 
which is very important, as disease often lurks in this part- But it is 
more difficult to manage than the round one, which answers excellently 
for many purposes. The patient should lie on the back, opposite a 
window, in specular examinations, so that the light should f^l on the 
parts examined. Candlelight will do in the absence of daylight, 
though not so good. The womb is also examined by means of the 
touch, through the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. It is only when 
enlarged that it can be felt through the abdominal walls. Through 
the rectum, one half of the posterior surface of the womb can be felt, 
as the prostate gland in the male; and unless the examiner be ex- 
perienced, he may think the healthy womb morbidly swollcu. But 
'•he general mode of examining the womb is through the vagina. The 
•ore-finger here readily reaches the mouth of the womb, and can io 
this way obtain most valuable information. 

But the finger, to be a reliable guide, requires a great deal of edu- 
cation. Women seem to suppose that all they have to do is to consent 
to a digital examination, and all will be ascertained. But the fact is, 
that there are very few medical men, except those who give special 
attention to midwifery and female diseases, who can diagnose by the 
finger many kinds of uterine disease. It is a very difficult thing to 
tell by the finger, that the mouth of the womb is ulcerated ; and the 
proof of this is, that this very common disease remained almost en- 
tirely unknown, till the free use of the speculum. It is necessary to 
educate the finger by the eye, with the greatest care, before it can bn 
trusted to. Thus, unless a man's fiuger be a very sure guide, be 
should always use the speculum also. A woman should consider, that 
instead of ending, the real difficulties io the recognition and treatment 
of her case are only begiuning, when she consults a medical man ; but 
her mind, if she have had little sexual experience, is generally so much 
occupied with the unpleasautness of revealing her disease and consenu 
ing to an examination, that she loses sight of the only really iroport- 
•apt ipatters to her, namely, the competence of the man she oohBultA 
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Ukd )lie jndiciousoess of his treatment. No patients sabmit to so modi 
erroneous treatment, arc so much quacked, and hare so little to sa^ 
in their own case, as sexual patients, especially women ; for the un- 
fortunate sexual bashfulness paralyses their common sense, and pre« 
IFentB them from reasoning vigorously as becomes grown up human 
beings, on a matter of such vital importance to them as their own 
health. 

A very common and most unfortunate defect in medical men, is e 
dislike to confess their ignorance, and very great evils arise from this. 
Each one vies with his neighbour in vaunting his own knowledge and 
his own success. The great reason is, that the public are so utterly 
ignorant of medicine, that anything passes current with them ; and 
thus is a man tempted to impose upon them, and to pretend to more 
knowledge than he really possesses. Public ignorance is certain to 
lead to pretence and to deception, and while that continues to exist, 
it is in vain to hope that these will not flourish. 

There is no possible remedy for these evils, but an increased know- 
ledge of health and disease throughout society generally, so that they 
shall be able to dL«tinguish between true and pretended science, and 
to judge for themselves on so infinitely important a matter as their 
own health. There is no class of diseases in which there is so much 
tssumption of knowledge, with so much real ignorance, as the sexual 
•nes, just because they I^ve been wrapped in such special obscurity. 
Every one connected witi\ medicine, even to the midwives and nurses 
in our hospitals, affects to talk knowingly upon sexual matters, as if 
the most obscure and ill -understood part of our nature were patent to 
them. This assumption is favoured by the profound ignorance and 
secret curiosity of the public on sexual matters, and the pride of 
appearing to be one of the initiated. In fact, turn where we may, 
there are few things connected with the present sexual state of man- 
kind, which are nut the source of eorrow and humiliation to an ingenuous 
mind. 



ACUTE METRITIS. 


Or* acute iotULminacioa of the womb, (from the Greek word signifjriiig 
tte womb,) generaQy arises from the sudden arrest of menstruation, when 
it oGcnrs in the non-impregnated state. The symptoms are similar to 
those of acute oraritis; severe pain in the hypogastriuro, pelvic weight, 
fever and constant nausea. A digital examination by tiie vagina should 
always be used to ascertain this a6fection. The vagina will be found hot 
and dry ; the cervix swollen, and often sensitive ; while the body of the 
womb is exquisitely painful, any touch causing nausea. Hausea is a 
very frequent symptom in affections of the womb, and arises from 
the intimate sympathy between that organ and the stomach. In incipi* 
eut pregnancy, nausea generally occnrs, and shows the sympathy of the 
stomach with the changes going on in the womb. In acute metritis the 
passage of the faeces is exquisitely painful, for the womb lies just upon 
the rectum, and, in passing they lift it up. 

Acute metritis generally ends by resolution, that is, complete subsidence 
of the inflammation, in from five to ten days. It rarely ends fatally, but 
in some cases, it degenerates into chronic metritis, which is an exceedingly 
wearing and painful affectiou. This is particularly likely to happen, if 
the acute disease bo not recognised, (as is frequently the case in the 
absence of the necessary digital examination,) and styl^ loosely ** inflam- 
mation of the bowels.’* If not recognised, it is not treated promptly 
enough ; and there are few diseases which cause so much suffering, as 
the cnronic metritis, which may follow. 

The treatment should consist in the application of a large number of 
leeches, from ten to twenty, to the hypogastrium. This should be followed 
by large thin poultices to that part, or by warm fomeutations, if the 
abdomen be too tender. Internally, tartar emetic should be given in 
amall doses, which is a most valuable remedy in the majority of acute 
Inflammations, producing sickness, relaxation, and perspiration, quieting 
jhe pulse, and reducing fever, ^ntle saline aperients should also be 
given, to soften the faces, and prevent them from irritating the womb, 
and to cool the system. 

In acute ovaritis the same treatment should be used, and more aetively 
lo prevent suppuration if possible. 



CHRONIC METRITIS. 


tmta diiease is generally partial, being confined to the posterior wah 
the uterus. This arises from the fact, that the muscular fibres of that 
erall are continuous with those in the neck of the womb, and chronic 
metritis is generally caused by the extension of infiammation from the neck 
to the body of the organ. The symptoms of the disease are, a dull ach- 
ing deep-seated pain in the hypogastric region, just above the pubis ; also 
ttul more constantly, a pain in the loins and sacral region, extending down 
the inside of the thighs. These pains are increased by walking, and are 
aaeompanied by an oppressive feeling of pelvic weight. On examining 
by the finger in the vagina, an extremely sensitive protuberance is felt on 
the posterior surface of the body of the womb, sometimes smooth, some- 
times irreralar aud knotty. Pressure here causes exquisite pain and 
nausea. The womb being an organ very delicately pois^ in the pelvis, 
any increase of weight in one part makes it incline in that direction ; and 
therefore it is in this disease retroverted^ and lies upon the rectum, 
causing obstinate constipation, and the passage of the feeces gives great 
pain. There is generally some leucorrhceal discharge. 

The constitutional symptoms are the usual ones expressive of impaired 
health, namely, headache, want of sleep and bad dreams, foul tongue, 
want of appetite, and dyspepsia. No organ sympathises so much with 
the womb as the stomach, aud there is very generally nausea, along with 
much dyspepsia, present in this disease. A peculiar appearance of pallor 
and languor, which is very characteristic of infiammatory diseases of the 
sexual orgaus, and hence called the facies uterim (uterine face) is in no 
afTection more strongly marked than in this. The patient looks worn ouf 
by habitual suffering. Although this affection is a most wearing anC 
distressing one, yet it is not incompatible with what a superficial observei 
might think tolerable health, especially in the menstrual intervals. Bat 
daring menstrnation all the pains are greatly increased, and are often 
amnising. The disease is of an exceedingly chronic and obstinate nature 
j£e all inflammations in tissues of low vitality, for instance bones, 
Ikaments, &o.; and also because it is kept up by tiie periodical congestion 
01 menstruation. Indeed £^. Bennett, who was the first aocuratdj to 
doseribo this, and sororal other uterine inflammations, Uiys, he 
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MW a caie g;et well spontaneously, as long as menstraation lasled. Hi 
•ays, that in most of the cases he had seen, the disease had continued foe 
years unknown, the patient having been supposed to suffer from irritable 
W displaced uterus, or from functional dysmenorrhosa. We see in this 
what miserable and protracted suffering may arise from erroneous 
diagnosis. * 

The cause of this painful disease is in some oases an attack of acute 
metritis, which is not perfectly subdued. But in general it results from 
the extension of inflammation from an ulcerated cervix, and when so, it 
to ^uliarly intractable. 

The treatmerit is, first to cure the ulceration of the cervix, if such exist. 
This often removes the chronic metritis, but not always, and in these 
cases the tenacity of the disease is extreme, and from months to years 
may be necessary for its treatment. The means to be used are, rest in 
the recumbent position, with emollient or astringent vaginal injections, 
and the occasional applications of leeches to the os, before, dtiring, or 
after menstruation. At the menstrual exacerbations, opiate injections 
into the rectum should be used, or the inhalation of chloroform, if the 
pain be agonizing. The constipation, which is almost always obstinate, 
is very difficult to treat. Injections cannot be used, for they cause great 
miin. It is a good sign, when the patient becomes able to bear them. 
Mild aperients should therefore be used. By these means, long and 
perseveringly applied, together with lying out iu the open air, whenever 
the weather is favourable, tepid sponging, and other modes of bracing 
the general health, the disease can almost always be at last cured ; but 
this depends greatly upon the patience and perseverance of the sufferer, 
and whether she have the power of using the various requisite means for 
so long a time. 

To prevent this disease, its chief cause, ulceration of the cervix, should 
be prevented, or if it do occur sbonid be met by prompt treatment, an 
M lo prevent its giving rise to this rnneb more tedious and painful 
affection. 



ULCERATION 
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NECK OF THE WOMB 


This is an exceedingly important disease, and the greater part of 
Bonnett's inimitable vork on the uterine iuDammations is devoted to it 
He says it is of infinitely more frequent occurrence than any other in- 
fiammation of the womo, and is the principal cause o f lencorrhcea, pro- 
lapsus, painful, scanty, andhemorihagic menstruation, sterility, abortion 
Ac. The great frequency and importance of this disease was quite un- 
known in this country, till Dr. Bennett wrote upon the subject, an4 
doubtless in many cases it still remains undetected. 

The disease consists in an inflamed and ulcerated state of the moutl 
of the womb and the surface of the cervix. 

The size of the cervix varies naturally in different women, but what- 
ever be its size, shape, or direction, it may be considered healthy, if it bt 
not inflamed, nor indurated, and if the os be normally closed. When 
healthy it has a soft, elastic, and unctuous feel, is of a pale rosy hue, and 
not the least painful on pressure. 

Before puberty the womb is dormant, and very little subject to in- 
flammation ; but afterwards, the menstrual secretmn is liable to be pre- 
vented, diminished, increased, or arrested, by a variety of social, moral 
and other causes. Hence ulceration is not very unfrequently fonnd in 
virgins, while in married women, in whom it is much more common, 
sexual intercourse is another cause ; and in some very susceptible women 
alceration follows intercourse almost immediately, without immoderate 
Indulgence. Hence many young females .are attacked by this disease 
soon after marriage and remain sterile; or if they conceive, are very 
subject to abortion. Child-birth often causes ulceration, for the mnooiu 
membrane, lining the os and cervical cavity, is apt to be contused and 
lacerated ; and though such contusions rapidly heal, when all goes on 
favourably, yet if tnere be any cause to prevent this, such as the reten- 
tion of pieces of the after -birth, Ac. ulceration may follow. Women 
who have borne children, are mu(^ more subject to this disease, for the 
womb remains always somewhat more vascular. Ulceration also fre- 
quently arises from gonorrhoea or leucorrhopa. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the cervix, which generally precedes 
fit nleeralra, are as follows. The cervix bec<mee swoIWd and enlaricRU 
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and gradually falls in the ragina from its increased weight. When es^ 
imined by the speculum it is of a yirid red hue, andcorered by maco*ptii| 
which must be wiped oflf iu order to see it. This muco-pus must not be 
confounded with the white creamy secretion often found in this region, 
which is the product merely of congestion, and is seen in many healthy 
women before and after menstruation. 

When thecerrical cavity is inflamed, the os is a » ways opened. This is 
a most valuable sign, for in health the os is invariably contracted : and 
whenever the finger iu examining meets with a well-marked depression, 
instead of a scarcely preceptible orifice, there is certainly inflammation^ 
and the speculum is indispensable. 

The mucous membrane, lining the cavity of the cervix, wlien inflamed 
is of a dark livid red hue, and secretes adhesive muoo-pus, and a glairy 
transparent mucous, like raw white of egg. The presence of this glairy 
discharge in large quantities, and an open os, are certain signs of inflam- 
mation of the cavity of the cervix. 

Ulceration generally soon follows. It may present diflerent characters ^ 
the eranulations sometimes being very small and red. (as they generally 
are in the cavity of the cervix,) or large and livid, showing torpor and 
congestion of the part. This is generally their form in pregnancy. The 
ulcers are never excavated, nor have abrupt margins ; therefore they are 
very difilcult to recognise, unless by a thoroughly educated finger, and 
are constantly overlooked, when a digital examination alone is made. 
They present to the touch a soft, velvety, mossy feeling. In almost all 
cases the ulcer penetrates into the cavity of the cervix, but never passes 
the os internum. An ulcer always secretes pus, whether scanty or abun« 
dant ; but when scanty, it is often absorbed in passing through the 
vagina, and thus a patient may have no external discharge. But in 
other cases there is abundant purulent discharge, mixed with mucus 
from the congested vagina, creamy milky fluid from the congested 
follicles of the cervix, and the glairy transparent secretion from the 
cavity of the cervix, constituting copious Icucorrhoea. The discharge 
IS sometimes tinged with blooa from iLo ulcer, especially after in* 
lercourse. 

The cervix may remain a long time in an inflamed and ulcerated 
state, without its volume being materially increased ; but very frequently, 
especially in women who have had children, it becomes more or less en- 
larged and hypertrophied. It sometimes increases surprisingly, reaching 
even the size of a man's fist. The inflammation and swelling sometimes, 
though rarely, extend to the body of the womb, constituting the painful and 
obstinate action, chronic metritis. Tb^^re is generally induration, as 
well as hypertrophy ; a stony hardness of the tumor, which been fre- 
quently mistaken for cancer, giving rise to the greatest misery and anxiety 
But this mistake need not again occur after Dr. Bennett's masterly ana- 
lysis of the different appearances of the two diseases : and it is a great 
consolation to those amicted with those inflammatory diseases of the cer- 
vix, to know that they have little, if any, tendency to degenerate into 
cancer. I>r. Bennett says, be has never seen a case so degenerate, eves 
after maxiy years' continuance. 
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Inflammatory hypertrophy causes prolapse of the womb, and the neeh 
U often carried backwards as well as downwards, so as to nress on the 
tagina or rectum. This gires rise to a disagreeable feeling ot wemht and 
dragging, as if a body were about to escape from the ragina. When the 
patient is sitting, there is the feeling of a tumor pressed up by the seat 
When the cervix is ulcerated, the inflammation generally extends to the 
vagina* Sometimes the vulva is inflamed, although the vagina is not ; 
and this is often attended with a most distressing itching, which is the 
source of great torment, sometimes banishing the sufferer from society, 
and nearly driving her distracted. This itching, when very great, is 
usually dependent on internal inflammation, and is to he removed only by 
the prior cure of the latter. 

The two other pelvic organs, the rectum and the bladder^ are generally 
affected, when the uterine disease is severe and chronic. The rectum al- 
most always sufiers by being pressed upon, which causes constipation. 
The bowel is also often congested and irritable, and much mucus is 
expelled with the fseces. Piles and prolapsus ani also frequently occur 
from the obstruction to the circulation in the blood-vessels of the part. 
These diseases are aggravated during menstruation, and add greatly to 
the patient’s discomfort. The bladder also becomes irritable, and there is 
frequent desire to pass water, with scalding. The irritability of the blad' 
der is often caused by the morbid state of the urine, which in this diseaso 
is frequently loaded with deposits. The morbid urine causes a dull ach- 
ing pain at the neck of the bladder, and irritability of that organ. 

One chief reason that ulcers of the womb are so often undetected Is, 
that pain is frequently absent, or at least often felt in other parts. It 
is not in the cervix itself that the pain is felt, but in the loins, in the 
ovarian, and sometimes in the hypogastric regions. The permanenee of 
these pains is an important character. Better or worse, they are never 
absent ; while back-ache from mere weakness is essentially intermitting. 
The pains are in ^neral of that dull aching character, which characterises 
pain when seated in the sympathetic nerves. But the back-ache is some- 
times agonising, as if the back was broken. 

Menstruation generally soon becomes disordered. It becomes irregular, 
and either too scanty or too abundant. During menstruation all the 
above-mentioned pains are greatly aggravated, and the sufferings of the 
patient are often very great. Many oases of the most severe dysmenorr- 
hoBa are owing to ulceration of the womb. 

Ulceration very frequently causes sterility: and when a patient doet 
conceive, pregnancy is painful and laborious, and abortions frequently 
occur. The cure of the ulcer often removes sterility. 

It also greatly deadens the sexual feelinjra, like almost all inflammatory 
affections m the womb, or the ovaries, and like the analogous inflammations 
of the prostate gland and testicles in man. This is frequently carried even 
to the extent of disgust, although no pain may attend intercourse, and 
Q^n gives rise to great misery in married life ; the husband attributing 
bis kite’s altered feelings to personal dislike and other moral causes. 

This, it may be remarked in passing, is one of the innumerable instM* 
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Ml of the daily mistahee made in estimating character by all, w bo art 
not acqnanted with physical inflnences, and bodily disease. In fact it is 
not possible for any one, man or woman, howerer great may be their 
knowledge of mental and moral subjects, to form correct judgments of 
their fellow beings, nnlem they are as conrersant with our physical as our 
moral nature. From the want of this physical and medical knowledge, 
all the current opinions upon mankind^ religious and moral, social and 
indiyidnal, are radically Titiated. 

The return of sexual desire is to be regarded in this, as in other sexual 
disorders, as one of the best of ail signs of a radical cure ; Just as the 
return of a healthy appetite in affections of the stomach, or the general 
system. In ulceration there is frequently pain in congress, but it is fre- 
qnently absent. 

The most marked and prominent constitutional symptom is iudigesttoS; 
/or no orgat) sympathises so much with the womb as the stomach. In 
general the dyspepsia becomes gradually severe, and leads both patient 
and physician erroneously to believe, that it is the real disease. In 
all chronic diseases there is no greater source of error than this, to mis- 
take a secondary disease for the primary one. In chronic diseases, one 
organ after another becomes gradually implicated, and without great care 
and skill, the secondary diseases are constantly mistaken for the primary 
ones. In this way we have seen that in spermatorrhoea, the source of 
the symptoms was always thought, before id. Lallemands work, to be in 
the brain, stomach, or other organ. In like manner Dr. Edward Johnson 
has ably pointed out the fact, that the exceedingly prevalent disease of indi- 
gestion is in a great majority of the cases in this country, rather a disease 
of the brain than of the stomach ; arising from the over-work, anxiety, 
Ac,, to which the mind is constantly subject in our society. Thus in the 
ease before us, although the stomadh becomes greatly disorderd, and the 
Impaired appetite, the pain, flatulence, Stc,, absorb the patient's attention, 
in reality these are not the primary disease at all, but merely symptoms 
if the ulcerated state of the womb. Dr. Bennett says, that whenever he 
lees severe dyspepsia in a young female, he Luspects disease of the womb. 
For the same reason, whenever we see severe dyspepsia or great nervoui 
prostration in a young man, we may suspect genital enfeeblemeut, and why \ 
because in youth the sexual system is the prominent one, and is the grand 
key to the diseases of that time of life. Tnere are comparatively few dis- 
eases in youth, in which the sexual system does not play a prominent 
p art, either in causing or in complicating them. For this reason, whenever 
we see a case of chronic disease in the young of either sex, particular care 
should be given to examine the state of the sexual organs. 

It is inoMd ^ential in cases of chronic disease at every age, to ex- 
iOiine into the state of all the different organs in the b^v, and it if 
becoming a rule with scientific physicians to do so ; but there are nc 
organs, which are so constantly omitted in this general scrutiny as the 
sexual ones, in consequence of the lamentable feelinn of delicacy so often 
alluded to. Hence the treatment of the diseases of youth is, as a general 

N, exceedingly unsatisfactory and unscientific, and there is no agi 
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which is so constantly mistaken and ill-treated. The sexoal organs pre« 
tide orer youth both in health and disease ; and to orerlook this 
important fact is to iraore nature. 

The other viscera also, the lungs, liver, and heart are liable to dis< 
•rdered action, sucli as palpitations, severe pain under the breast-bona 
bilious attacks, dec ; and consumption is one of the dangers to which thiSg 
as well as all other debilitating diseases, indirectly exposes the patient. 
The weakness, pallor, and uterine face are often extreme ; but there is 
iBiUom feverishness, and the patient does not look like one laboving 
nnder an inflammatory disease. She is nervous and hysterical, with baa 
sleep and frightful dreams, especially when the dull aching pains are 
present. There are sometimes mental delusions and dread of insanityt 
as in other chronic diseases, which gradually weaken and disturb the 
nervous system. 

In some cases the local symptoms may predominate ; in others, the 
constitutional, while the local ones are almost absent ; and it is in these 
cases that the disease is so apt to be overlooked. Hence the medical man 
can frequently only suspect the possible existence of the disease, and his 
task. Dr. Bennett observes, is a very delicate one, for women have such 
a reluctance to a digital examination. 

The disease tends to last indeflnitely, and rarely subsides spontaneously, 
before the decline of menstruation. It may exist from ten to twenty 
years without endangering life. No disease has been more frequently 
overlooked, the back-ache, leucorrhoea &c., being thought to arise from a 
** weakness.** This is an inveterate popular error. The opinion has 
hitherto prevailed,*' says Dr. Bennett, that extreme general debility 
may exist spontaneously in the female, but it does not do so in her, any 
more than in the male, without some tangible reason ; either there must 
be some organic disease present, or she must be expos^ to very bad hygi* 
enic conditions.” 

Ulceration of the cervix not unfreauently occurs in virgins, as Dv. 
Bennett was the first to point out. He says that to it may be referred 
most of the cases of severe and obstinate dysmenorrheea, and inveteratf 
leucorrhoBa, occurring in them. These cases” he says, are very deli« 
cate, but the scruples of delicacy must be overcome ; no such feeling* 
prevent surgical relief being offered to girls with disease of the rectum, 
anus, &o., though here it is equally repugnant.” ** In most of thecasee I 
have seen,” he says, moreover, the disease had existed for years unre- 
cognised, and it is certain that some of them must have perished. 1 have 
restored to perfect health many young females, who were mere wrecks, 
and had lost all hope of recovery. It would be an opprobrium to medical 
fcience, if this disease, when discovered in the virgin, should remain 
untreated.** 

So strong is the language, which Dr. Bennett finds it necessary to use 
tn speaking of the feelings of false delicacy, even among medical men ; 
for it must not be thou^t that these scruples are connned to women 
alone. In fact in this respect unfortunate woman is as mudi sinned 
against as sinning, and the scruples of medical men, and of snrronndSng 
friends, have frequently as much to say in the neglect of their diseases, a:!^ 
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their own moroid delicacy. There ii one simple axiom of morality in at 
these matters, that wbaterer feeling stands in the way of the most satis- 
factory examination and treatment of disease, whether in the rirgin or 
married woman ; and whether such feeling exists in the patient herself, 
in her friends or medical attendant, it is to be considered a serious moral 
error. Human health and disease, happiness or misery, are far too 
sacred to be sacrificed to such morbid ideas. Woman has already suffered 
too deeply from this deplorable false delicacy ; and every one who feels 
for his fellow creatures, and for the dignity of mankind, should endeayour. 
that such feelings should be rooted out from among us. 

Ulceration is not unfrequent in pregnant women, and is said by Dr. 
Bennett to be the key to most of the accidents o^regnancy, such as ob- 
stinate sickness, hemorrage, and abortions. There is here generally 
copious lencorrhoBa, and frequently pain in congress, and slight hemorrage 
after it. The patient is ra^ed by pains, thin and debilitated, and waits 
for delivery as the only term to her sufferings, which she believes to be de- 
pendent merely on the pregnancy. Ulceration was not known to be fre- 
quently present in nregnaucy, till Dr. Bennett wrote, chiefly in con- 
sequence of a groundless fear of using the speculum in pregnant women 
The disease when detected, is generally easily curable, and should be 
treated as early as possible to prevent a^rtions. 

Abortions, and laborious child-birth, frequently cause ulceration, and 
here the prominent symptom is the continuance of hemorrhage for many 
weeks. When such hemorrhages do occur after delivery, and are succeeded 
by leueorrhosa, they generally depend on ulceration, and it is in these 
eases that chronic metritis is most apt to be induced. 

Ulceration is sometimes found after the cessation of the menses, and 
U generally the remains of former disease ; for menstrual decline does 
not always cure inflammatory uterine disuses, though it very fre- 
ouently does so. The ulcerations in advanceid life sometimes arise 
nrom gonorrhosa. They are much more dlfllcult to cure than in young 
women. 

It will be seen hrom this description, that ulceration of the neck of the 
womb is a most important disease. It is very common, and causes most 
severe and prolong^ sufferings. When we reflect on this, and also on the 
many ages that have elapsed ^ore this disease was reveal^ to us through 
the speculum, we may form some slight idea of the immense amount of 
female misery it has caused. Myriads of women have dragged through a 
life of wretchedness, or have at last sunk beneath the slow undermining 
ravages of this relentless foe. And it is certain that even at the present 
day, there are many who are suffering from this disease nnreco^ised ; 
al&ough from the masterly analysis of Dr. Bennett, which is a model of 
medical description, it has been clearly exposed, and would very rarely 
escape detection, if the speculum were used as often as it should be, or 
If the finger of medical men were duly trained to the investigation of fe- 
male disuse. Although the use of these necessary means are obstructed 
among all classes of women, it is especially in virgins, that mistaken 
seruplM are allowed to interfere ; and there is no doubt that very man? 
nses of this and other sexual infiammations exist at present among then 
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niirecognfsed) and cause an immensity of 8nffering[. Ainenorrhcca and 
dysmenorrhcea are of frequent occurrence in the virgin ; and these diseaacs 
are frequently owing to ulceration, or subacute ovaritis. 

The treatment of this disease is one of the most satisfactory of all. 
Ulceration, if left to itself, tends to last indefinitely, and rarely subsides 
spontaneously while menstruation lasts; but there is scarcely a casa 
which will not yield to good medical treatment. However great the da 
bility, or protracted the sufferings, the disease may in most cases be cured, 
and the patient restored to health and strength. 

The principles of treatment in ulceration of the cervix are, first, to sub- 
due indammation by emollient and astringent vaginal injections, and by 
leeches ; and secondly, to modify by cauterization the ulcerated surface, 
so as to substitute healthy reparative inflammation for morbid ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The application of lee ihes to the os relieves congestion and favours the 
cure ; but they are not indispensable, and it is wrong to apply them fre^ 
quently. When they arc applied, a small plug of cotton tied by a threadi 
snould be fixed in the mouth of the womb, to prevent them biting in the 
cervical canal, where thev cause agonising pain ; while on the cervix, they 
cause no pain. The emollient injections consist of linseed tea, or milk 
and water, either tepid or cold. They should be retained in the vagina 
for some minutes, and are very soothing ; and chiefly useful, where there 
is much irritability, increased by astringents. The astrinwnt injections 
are of very great value in ulceration, as well as in leucorrhoea, and may 
succeed alone in curing slight ulceration. But this is not to be expected, 
and the grand treatment for the ulcers is cauterization. The ulcers gene- 
rally pass into the cavity of the cervix, and thus are out of reach of in- 
jections. Much time is often lost in using injections, and it is much better 
to use the speculum and cauterization at once. The caustic generally 
used, and frequently sufficing for the cure, is the nitrate of silver. The 
application of this invaluable salt, generally at once arrests the ulcer, 
wnich becomes smaller and healthier, and secretes healthy pus. It should 
be applied every fifth or sixth day, till the ulcer is completely healed ; foi 
if it be left to itself, no matter how far the healing process have advanced, 
It will fall back again. The last part of the ulcer to heal, is that which 
dips into the cervical cavity ; and to treat this, it is necessary to have a 
bi-valye speculum, by which the os can be opened, and the ulcer within 
cauterized. If this is done, there will never be a relapse, but if any of the 
ulcer be left, relapse is almost sure to occur. Astringent injections should 
*e used, as well as the cauterization. 

By these means a cure is generally effected in a few weeks, if the ulcer 
is small and recent. Even in livid and fungous ulcers, the nitrate 
of silver produces a clean aod healthy state ; but here it is seldom 
strong enough to cause comoieM* cicacrisation. It is best applied in tbt 
solid form, except in the cervical canal, where a strong solution may be used 
on a hair pencil, lest the solid stick break. If it does run down on the 
neighbouring tissues, it does rather good than harm, for its action is no| 
at ail violent. Its application to the cervix causes little pain, but more te 
the cervical cavity. After the pain has abated, there is generally a lull ^ 
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In the symp^ms ; bat if the ulcer be then left to itself, it soon affaii 
becomes irritable, and the patient often begs for the re«application of the 
enstie. 

When the ulcer is large and unhealthy, the nitrate is not strong enousb 
to produce a cure, and in this case the ac>d nitrite of mercury should b( 
used. This is the best of the more powerful caustics. From ten to four^ 
teen days should intervene between its applications. In these cases from 
ill. weeks to three months may be needed for the cure. But sometiioei 
all these means fail, and the ulcer, partly healed, becomes stationary, 
generally in the cervical cavity. Then the most powerful of all caustics, 
the potassa fusa, should be u^. The pain is little more severe, than 
m ordinary cauterization with the nitrate of silver, sometimes even less. 
Dr. Bennett says, he has scarcely ever ^n bad effects follow even se- 
vere caute.^ization, and he infers that this treatment does not involve 
more risk tc the patient, than the minor snrgical operations^ such as tooth* 
drawing, opening abscesses Ac. ^till, he says, all surgical operations 
have some risk, and he has twice seen acute metritis brought on by weak 
astringent vaginal injections. 

The care of ulceration by these means removes slight hypertrophy of the 
cervix ; but in many instances after the nicer is cured, hypertrophy re- 
mains, sufficient to drag down the womb ; and this will probably cause 
return of the ulcer, as the cervix remains red and congested. This hyper* 
trophy, Dr. 'Bennett sayS) never resists the melting influence of the 
potassa fosa, which is by far the bett^ and indeed the only necessary kind 
of treatment for it. The purpose of the application of this powerful 
caustic is not to burn away the swelled part, but only to excite a certain 
amount of inflammation. This extends to the swelled and indurated 
tissues, and they melt, and are absorbed. The artifleial ulcers, produced 
by the potassa, always heal readily in from four to six weeks ; and this 
shows the rationale of the treatment of diseased nlceration by cauteri- 
zation. 

After the cure of ulceration and hypertrophy, the cervix rises in the 
pelvis : and although it may not regain completely its position, yet if all 
inflammation be subdued, it seldom causes any uneasiness, and vaginal 
injections of cold water are all that is needed. There ia considerable 
difference of opinion among those conversant with female disease, as to 
the effect of displacement ot cne womb. Many physicians think that 
the displacement of the womb backwards or forwards, or its prolapse, is 
frequently owing to mere relaxation of the ligaments and vagina, by which 
it is kept in its place. Dr. Bennett however, and many others, are 
strongly opposed to this idea, and assert that the womb is very rarely dis- 
placed. except as the result of inflammation of some part of its substance, 
which increases its weight, and makes it incline in one direction. They 
say that unless there be inflammation present, it is very rare that displace- 
ment causes any uneasiness whatever ; and that the artificial and mecha- 
nical means of support, such as pessaries, which are in very common use, 
are almost always productive of evil, rather than good, as they only in* 
errsise the inflammation, which causes the displacement. Dr. Beunetl 
'laya that in forty-nine cases out ol iifty, where ]^aries are now used, the 
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INitimit is injured rather than benefited. Cure the inflammatory diseaae, 
which is almost always tlie cause of the displacement, and the womb will 
regain its position ; and even if it do not entirely regain it, will cause n« 
uneasiness. Dr. Bennett says that almost tlie only cases requiring pes« 
laries, are those where there is complete procidentia, (by which is meant, 
that the womb has fallen completely out of the vagina,) which does not 
yield to the removal of the inflammation. 

In ulceration the patient snouid remain as much as possible in the 
recumbent position, especially after cauterization. Carriage exercise, 
and even a gentle walk, more for air than exercise, are good, if they can 
be borne. Sexual abstinence is always necessary. The torpid and irri- 
table state of the rectum, should be treated by the daily injection of about 
half a pint of cold water after breakfast. This is a most valuable remedy. 
After the cure of the ulcer, the secondary diseasdl will gradually dis- 
appear. 

“The system,** says Dr. Bennett, “seems almost always to have the 
power of rallying even when depressed by a long life of disease. One ef 
the most striking results of a cure is the removal of the fretful, irritable, 
and hysterical state of mind, which so often accompanies this disease, 
and which deserves pity rather than blame, for the irritability is all but 
uncontrollable. The treatment of the disease is very satisfactory. Women 
sihio have been for yean in misery, stranded as it were on the shorci of 
life* have a resumctioci, and are restored tv happiness and nsefulnees,** 
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Tbese diseases in the female are of the same nature as in the male, 
namely gonorrhoea and syphilis — the nou-virulent, and the virulent affec- 
tions ; but the different form of the sexual organs causes some importanf 
differences in their progress and treatment. 

Gonorrhoea in the female is characterised by swelling of the lips of the 
Tnlva, redness and inflammation of t!ie mucous surfaces, and a copious 
discharge of pus. The irritation, pain, and itching, are often intolerable. 
The entrance to the vagina may be much swelled, and excessively tender. 
The urethra is also frequently inflamed, which is seldom the case in com- 
mon leucorrhcea; but the scalding in passing water, is not nearly so 
great as in the male. The disease generally extends, unless early 
checked, to the whole internal surface of the vagina, and neck of the 
uterus, and often to the cervical canal. 

During the acute stage, the tenderness of the parts forbids the use of 
the speculum ; but after it has subsided, that instrument should be used, 
and the walls of the vagina are then seen to be either simply red and tur- 
gid, or covered with isolated patches of redness, vesicles, pimples, or 
superficial ulcers, the products of the inflammation, and not of a syphilitic 
nature. After the disease has lasted some time, the mouth of the womb 
it always more or less affected ; it is swelled and red, aud generally 
covered with small ulcers or granulations. 

The treatment is divided into three parts, as in the male ; namely, th* 
abortive, and the treatment of tbo acute and chronic stages. 

With regard to the first of these, M. Ricord says, “ Women rarely 
consult a medical man soon enough to allow of the gonorrhoea being cat 
short in its developement ; either because they do not acknowledge the 
disease till it is too late, or because they do not at once perceive it. 
However, if applied soon enough, that is to say, within the first two or 
three days, astringent injections and applications would be generally 
crowned with success, in cases where the vulva, vagina, or uterus is 
affected.” 

Were the immense importance of arresting this disease at the outset 
generally known by women, and did not a morbid delicacy, or culpable 
««^lect 10 often interfere, (and even inong prostitutes, the first of ilm 
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fcrfingi operates as powerfully as perhaps in any other class of women,) 
the most protracted suffering's mig;ht bo spared. But the disease, in 
almost ere^ case, is allowed to run on to the acute sta^^e ; whose violent 

n toms and tedious course show the folly of procrastination. The mos 
ite rest is now of very great importance, along with sparing diet, 
and general baths. But the local treatment is the most essential. The 
diseased parts should be separated from each other, and emollient 
fomentations with solutions of some narcotic substance, as opium or poppy* 
heads, applied to allay the irritation. A piece of lint, dipped in this solo* 
tion, should be placed between the inflamed lips. Injections into the 
vagina cannot be used at first, from the swelling and tenderness ; but 
should be employed as scon as possible, and repeated several times a day; 
and, if not too painful, a roll of lint dipped in the same liquid, should be 
introduced into the vagina, and wetted thrice a day. Sometimes the acute 
stage resists these .soothing means, and, if so, they should not be long con* 
tinned. In these cases the nitrate of silver applied in the solid form, as 
in balanitis, often produces a wonderful eflect. After its use, a roll of dry 
lint should be intr^uced to keep the mucous surfaces apart. 

When the acute stage has subsided, the main treatment consists in 
as in the case of other vaginal discharges. Emollient injections 
should be used, in general, tepid ; astringent ones, cold. In tho female, 
enbebs and copaiba are of little comparative use, for they scarcely act on 
the vagina, iheir action only extends to the urethra, by which canal 
they are carried out of the system. Where the urethr^ is affected in the 
female, they should be given. 

The best injections, as has been mentioned before, are solutions of alum, 
acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, tannin, decoction of oak bark, &c. Their 
strength should be gradually increased, as the acute stage is further past, 
till an ounce to the pound of water is used ; for it should be observed that 
much stronger treatment, whether abortive or otherwise, can be used in 
the female than in the male ; where the narrowness of the canal renders 
strong applications hazardous. By means of these injections, and plugs 
of lint dipped in the same liquid, and kept in the vagina, M. Kicord says, 
that he succeeds in curing sixty cases in a hundr^ and in a period of 
from twenty to sixty days. 

But the chronic stage often resists all these modes of treatment, and it 
tery tedious. In these cases, where the discharge seems to be kept up by 
Ihehcat and moisture, high up in the vagina, an excellent plan is to fill that 
cavity with dry lint, renewed twice or thrire daily. If the surgeon him- 
self o-pply this, which is much the best way, he should use the specu* 
turn. This is often succesful, especially where the discharge is white 
milky, and the cervical canal is not involved. 

If there be any change of tissue keeping up the discharge, it must be 
first cived. Ulcerations and papular granulations should cauterised 
with nitrate of silver, previously drying the parts with lint. 

After the cure, injections of cold water should be used twice daily for 
smne time, to mve tone to the parts. They should be omitted four or five 
days before and after menstruation. 

Although a radical cure can genera.'ly be effected by these means, and 
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altfaooi^ M. Hicord*8 enegetic treatment is so orten saccesiful; itlB 
it is obrious thut very great care and perseverance are necessa^, on tfak 
part both of the patient and sur^n, to produce this result. Unless the 
infections be properly given, which, as was formerly mentioned, is most 
effectually done by another person: unless due care be taken by exami« 
nation with the speculum and other means, thoroughly to cure the changes 
of tissue, which are so frequent both in the vagina and the cervical canal i 
a radical cure cannot be expected. Now in this country these essentials 
of success are very rarely present. Mr. Langston Parker in his able 
work on Venereal Diseases, says, Many causes contribute to render the 
treatment of gonorrhoea in the female tedious and unsatisfactory ; and 
the disease more difficult to cure in this sex, than in the male.’* Thus, 
he says, 1 believe that gonorrhoeal diseases in the female are very rarely 
completely cured. This in most cases arises either from neglect on the 
part of the patient ; or the want of a proper knowledge of the disease, 
careful examination of the parts affected, and an appropriate topical medi* 
cation on the part of the surgeon.** 

We see from this what fearful deficiencies there are in medical educa- 
tion and medical treatment, with respect to the sexual diseases of women ; 
deficiencies which are caused by the morbid delicacy on these subjects. 
The treatment of gonorrhoea in the female is, in the hands of very many 
medical men, a mere farce ; the prevailing morbid delicacy has prevented 
them from acquiring a due knowledge of these diseases, interferes with Ibt 
necessary modes o( diagnosis and treatment, and is a ready excuso fot 
evading the troublesome and long continued means which are demanded 
for a cure. In this way, not only are the unfortunate patients themselves 
left uncured, but the disease is suffered to spread to thousands, and cause 
incalculable misery. 

Although gonorrhoea is so much more difficult to cure in woman than 
in man, (partly from the above reasons, and partly on account of the 
periodical return of menstruation, and also the large extent of surface 
affected) it is not of nearly so dangerous a nature ; because it is not 
liable to cause diseases which interfere with the passage of urine. The 
urethra in the female is much wider than in the male, and stricture very 
rarely occors. Enlargement of the prostate, later in life, cannot in this 
sex be dreaded ; nor can seminal disease be excited. The peculiar danger 
of gonorrhoea in man arises from the narrowness and vital importanee of 
the canal where it occurs, and the connection of this canal with the gen- 
erative functions. 

However, the disease in the female may cause very great evils. Its 
long continuance, like inveterate leucorrhoDa, may greatly bieak down tbs 
strength, and favour the occurrence of other diseases. Uloers of thL 
womb too, with all their miseries ; subacute ovaritis, and the various 
lesions of the ovaries and fallopian tubes, which are so often found in 
prostitutes, are frequently owing to this cause. 

Syphilis in the female is in its main characters similar to that m the 
male. There is one thing to be carefully remarked, that primary 
chancres almost always occur on the external parts ; namely, in the vulva, 
and not in the vagina or uterus. They are very rarely seen on the womb 
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firvs being apparently almost always deposited on the external parts, 
or at least not taking effect on the others ; probably because abrasions 
are less trequent on* them, and the mucous secreticns wash away the 
poison. 

The treatment of the disease in its different stages, primary, secondaryi 
and tertiary, is the same as when it occurs in man. 

For the prevention of renereal disease in the female, the parts should 
be washed immediately after any mercenary intercourse, the lips of the 
Tulva being separated ; urine should also be passed to cleanse the urethra. 
These precautions are almost as effectual in woman as in man, for infec- 
tious matter, especially syphilitic, is so often deposited in the external 
genital fissure. The use of the sheath by the male of course protects 
the female also, and is by far the most certain prerentive. The practice 
of washing is very frequently neglected by women from heedlessness, or 
from an unfound^ dread of using cold water to these parts. M. Kicord 
says, ** were women more cleanly, venereal diseases would be much less 
prevalent.” He says moreover, that infection is very frequently given by 
a woman, in whose organs the poisonous matter is retained, although 
without affecting herself. These eases would often be prevented by 
washing. 

But the great method of preventing venereal disease in the female, at 
veil as in the male, is to prevent protiUuiton or merceiuiry iove ; oa 
vuko sub|6ct 1 shall speak bnreafteo. 
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The above descriptions comprehend most of tne tnnctiouai and infiaiii- 
matoiy diseases of the sexual organs in women, which form by far thi 
greatest part of the diseases of these organs. 1 do not here speak of the 
organic malignant diseases, such as cancer, chiefly because the cause of 
these fearful affections is not yet known, and consequently a knowledge 
of them is not of such importance to society. Besides, however terrible 
these incurable diseases may be, and however dreadful the sufferings 
they frequently cause to their unfortunate victims, still they are compa- 
ratively so rare, that they aie not of such social importance, as some of 
the much slighter diseases, nor do they cause on the whole nearly sc 
much human suffering. The imponauce of a disease depends on the total 
amount of human suffering it causes ; and I believe that by far the most 
important class of sexual diseases are those, which arise from sexual absti- 
nence, or abuse ; and which are characterised by genital enfeeblement, 
giving rise to general debility and mental irritation, discontent, and despon- 
dency. These are universally spread throughout our society in the pre- 
sent day. and soring naturally from the universal difficulties opposing 
the hea ' why exercise of the sexual organs. There are innumerable varieties 
and degrees of this enfeeblement ; and very frequently, both in man and 
woman, the disease may be more oi a mental than a physical nature, con- 
sistiug in discontent, apathy, or irresolution, from the repression of the 
natural passions, without there being any tangible disease of the sexneJ 
organs. 

The prevenUon of disease is one of the great leading ideas of this age. 
It is of very recent origin, and was not really and energetically urged on 
the attention of society, till the writings of Dr. Andrew Combe ana some 
others within the last half-century. Before that time the prevention of 
disease was little thought of ; as society, who were too much occupied with 
spiritual religion and national animosities to pay much attention to the 
l^ly health, left the whole matter to the physicians, who attended solely 
10 the cure and not to the prevention. But this is evidently of little oom« 
parative use ; for society is little benefited, although disease cured, M 
its cause be allowed to continue, and tfrus new diseases constantly pep 
mitted to succeed to the old ones. Bi:b in the prevention and eradiciUion 
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ff diieate, society is eTidently eren more directly interested tlian the phy* 
•ioians ; and it is the former also, who by change of habits, and by theii 
own intelligent exertions, can alone prevent it. Therefore, a.s soon as the 
idea of the prevention^of disease was earnestly adopted, it was seen that 
the only possible mode of effecting this, was by getting the co-operatioa 
of all mankind. The great cause of disease was at once seen to be the 
general ignorance of the laws of health ; and hence arose the many admi 
rable popular works on medicine, which have lately appeared, and which 
are among the most valuable parts of medical literature. It is not by 
the mere advance of science among medical men, that the health of man- 
kind can be elevated or diseases prevented ; but by the general knowledge 
of all. 

Several excellent popular treatises have been written on the various 
bodily functions, and popular descriptions of many forms of disease given ; 
but with respect to the sexual organs, nothing of the kind has been done, 
except some meagre description of the venereal affections, and fancy por- 
traits of the traditional evils of excess. But of the real st;ite of the 
sexual world, and of the natural laws which preside over these organs, 
no popular description has yet been given. And yet there is no Bubject 
on which knowledge is so much need^ by all mankind. There is none 
upon which the general ignorance is so profound ; none on which depend 
questions of such vital importance in morals, health, and political economy. 
The sexual organs moreover are the citadel of the ignorance and degra- 
ding mystery, in which the whole body is shrouded from the eyes of the 
public ; and until they and their laws become generally understood by 
all educated men and women, mankind will never possess a due knowledge 
}f the human frame. There is no part of our social fabric in so miserable 
i state as the sexual part ; and 1 do not think that even poverty causes so 
much misery as sexual disease and sexual difficulties, in which the de- 
gradation of secrecy and deceit is added to the other evils. However the 
two subjects are so clostdy connected together, as we shall see afterwards, 
that they cannot be separated. 

There is no subject in which such difficulty is felt by a young man or 
roman, especially among the upper classes, from puberty till marriage, 
as the sexual one. They have no guide to a true Knowledge of the ne\i 
organs and passions developed in them ; and the promptings of nature are 
so completely variance with conventional rules, that youth is quite 
bewildered. For a young man there are three ways open ; abstinence, 
abuse, or a mercenary love. Abstinence, besides the great moral evils of 
the discontent and unhappiness resulting from constantly repressed 
passions, exposes him to the most serious genital enfecblemeut. Solitary 
Wulgeuces are still more dangerous, and lead to the greatest disorders 
both of mind and body. Mercenary love, besides the fearful dangers of 
venereal disease, is exceedingly degrading ; and the amount of evil done 
10 men, as well as to women, by this general degradation of their first 
sexual experiences, is little conceived. The young woman is in a much 
worse sex^ position than even the young man ; for even mercenary love 
is far better than total sexual abstinence. The latter gradually destroya 
her balance of mind and tody, making her hysterical and chlorotio ; and 
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Tee following description of this great social eyil is in the main takes 
trom the celebrated work of M. Parent Ducbatelet. Several English 
works have been written on the same snbject, but their authors have all 
drawn largely from him ; and their statements moreover, as far as 1 
am acquainted with them, are not so trustworthy, from the want of that 
great caution and statistical accuracy, lor which M. Ducbatelet was sc 
remarkable. He was a man, who devoted his whole life to the proseca- 
tion of sanitary researches, and was among the first and the chief of 
those eminent French physicians, whose statistical enquiries on medical 
subjects, have given quite a new aspect to the knowledge of disease. 
He spent the last eight years of his life in collecting and arranging th€ 
materials for his work on prostitution ; a work which for its accuracy, Ub 
benevolent spirit, and its interesting details, is of surpassing value. It is 
of prostitution in the city of Paris, that he treats : but as its character 
Is essentially the same in all places, except as far as regards the 
peculiar surveillance of the Police in Paris, his description will give 
us a very true idea of the subject in our own large towns. 

The question first arises **what is a prostitute?” To this the law 
answers, that it is one, who openly and writh little or no distinction of 
persons, sells her favors for money ; and who with this object endear 
vours to make herself publicly known as a prostitute. On the contrary, 
the woman, who does not court notoriety, but admits few lovers and in 
secret, although she receive money, cannot, and dare not, under pen* 
alty of damages for libel, be called a prostitute. This distinction ii 
in Paris of great importance, for the police of that city exercise a 
surveillance over all the public prostitutes, who are obliged to enrol 
themselves in a registry, to receive sanitarv visits &c., while they have 
no control over any other women. Hence the numbers, habits of life, 
and destiny of the prostitutes are much better known in Paris, than in 
any other city : and this gave M. Ducbatelet facilities for gathering 
Information, which he could have had nowhere else. 

The number of prostitutes in Paris can thus be readily calculated, 
and is found to be much less, than the public opinion, ever prone to 
on matters, computes it. ii 1831 there were about 
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9590 prostitutes in Paris. Yerjr f^ir of these, not moxe than 40 or 50| 
were foreigners ; the rest were ali Frenchwomen, of whom Paris alone 
Airnished about half. The great majority are the daughters of workinp 
men, small tradesmen, and ail the poorest classes of the community; 
very few indeed are firom the upper classes. In Paris the proportion of 
Ul^itimate children and of foundlings among them, is estimated at 
about one*fourth. Their numbers * i the towns of this country are not 
known ; but probably they are nmch greater in proportion to the in* 
habitants than in France, where the moral code is not nearly so strictly 
observed by the rest of the sex as in this country, and where therefore 
they are not in such demand. The Bishop of Oxford estimated the 
prostitutes in London at 80, 000 ; the magistrate Co.\quhoun at 50, 000 ; 
but probably these numbers are exaggerated. However there is no 
doubt that in this respect as in almost all others, prostitution is a far 
graver evil in fhis country than on the continent. 

Prostitutes may be divided into two classes, viz, those who live to- 
gether in an establishment under the superintendence of a mistress ; and 
those who live singly, whether in hired rooms of their own, or without 
any fixed abodes; lodging by the night, wherever fortune or misfortune 
may send them. Establishments of the former desenption are callei’ 
in France, Maisons publiques, orMaisons tolerees, (public, or tolerateu 
bouses,) from the fact that the police administration grants them per« 
mission to be opened in certain localities. It does so, because it has 
found by long experience, that the presence of such houses is much more 
favourable to the public tranquility, than that each girl should live 
separately ; as these houses have a character to support, and their mis- 
tresses are careful to avoid any disturbances whicn would damage their 
interests; and moreover they are much more easily brought under the 
Inspection of the police. When any one wishes to set up a house of 
this kind in Paris, she has to apply for permission to the Prefect of the 
Police ; who grants it or not, according as the applicant is considered 
a fit person, or the Kx;ality where she wishes to reside, a suitable one. 
These houses are not permitted in any quiet part of the town, where the 
inhabitants are all of the richer classes ; nor close to a church, or 
school, as they would there present too striking a contrast ; but in the 
populous streiits they are confounded in the crowd. The police are 
always willing to tolerate them in the lowest parts of the. town, as they 
purge, as it were, and collect into one focus, much of the vice and dis- 
sipation of the locality ; and are a much better guarantee for the publlo 
tranquillity, than the private debauchery in the small taverns, 
which leads to so much venereal disease and crime, and over which the 
police have much less control. 

These houses are kept by mtireM$e$^ (dames de maison) who carry 
them on as a speculation, and sometimes make large fortnnes by thorn 
These women have in many cases been themselves prostitnt^ and 
aave, like many of that class, looked forward to this position as the 
heij^t of thdr ambition ; others have been kept mistresses ; others 
egiSn are married women, though the latter ore found only in the poor- 
est tooalitles in Paris, where their husband probably keeps a naigh 
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toonring tavenu and they matuaily share the profits. These homo** 
■^tresses, having obtained permission to open such a house, recetve 
Uito it a certain number of girls, to whom they give board, lodging, and 
clothes, all of the most sumptous kind. For this the girls give in 
return all the money they receive from visitors, none of which they are 
allowed to retain. This is the French agreement, but in this country 
I believe they generally keep a share of their gains, while they pay for 
their board, clothing, dec. In Paris the mis:ire 38 e 8 , who are for the 
most part, indeed it may be said almost without exception, of the most 
rapacious character, treating the girls worse than the mo?t unfeeling 
labourer does his beasts of burden, sending them away without the least 
compunction the moment their charms have ceased to be productive, 
and hence cordially detested by all — ^vie with each other in making the 
living and clothing of their establishment, which is all the girls have 
to look for, as alluring as possible. They have no pity on the unfor- 
tunates, who are never permitted to refuse ary suitor, however repug- 
nant to them. All of them have this peculiar characteristic, that they 
think their occupation as justifiable as any other mode of industry, are 
very jealous of the dignity of their position, apt enraged at any slight 
shown towards them. They exact from theit girls the greatest defe- 
rence, which is often very useful in maintaining their inhuence, and 
keeping order in the establishment. They live luxuriously, and thns 
often become exceedingly fat. They use every means which flattery 
and cajolery can suggest, to ingratiate themselves with those girls, who 
by their beauty and attractions are a source of gain to them ; but this 
is generally solely for their own self-interest, and the deceit is rarely 
successful . 

But they have other and more shameful means of binding these un- 
fortunates to themselves. They are always anxious to get the girls 
some way into their debt, by lending the n money to buy clothes, or 
other luxuries; and as these debts are generally held sacred, they in 
this manner bold them in their power. They frequently however sus- 
tain great losses by the gilds deserting them, and carrying off their 
borrowed clothes, which are sometimes very valuable. There are 
constant complaints at the police board of such thefts. At first the 
complainants were advised to address themselves to the criminal tribu- 
nal, for the police board does not adjudicate in crimes ; but the house- 
mistresses always shun anything which brings them before the public, 
as this ipjurea their establishment. Therefore the police are wont 
•end for the culprits, and threaten them with prison, unless they restore 
the stolen clothes ; and if this fail, which seldom happens, they wsut 
till the girl is taken up for some public offence against decency, 
then increase the severity of the penalty. 

It may seem strange that girls should l^e willing to expose them- 
selves to infection, and to all the disagreeables of such a life, without 
the prospect of any pecuniary gain ; but this is owing to their, for the 
most pa^ extremely destitute state, many not having even a rag of 
their own to cover them. A large number of them are recruited from 
the hospitals in Paris, to which the girls firom the surrouading oounify 
Canmiiy oome, when suffering fVom venereal diseases ; which, shaaie* 
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fUl to sa/f at the time when Ducoatelet wrote, (viz., twealyyeart* ago 
I know not how it may be now,) were in many provincial places no* 
received into hospital. There are always several women in these largt 
hospitals in league with the house-mistresses, who are on the look out 
lor pretty country girls. They have also emissaries in many other 
^uaiters ; some in the country, as travelling agents, Ac. ; others in 
town, such as the marchandes de toilettes, women who buy and sell 
old and new articles of female dress, and having been for the most part 
prostitutes themselves, tempt the servant girls, sempstresses, &c., to 
follow the same course. The mistresses also frequently exchange their 
girls with other establishments ; altnough they generally bear towards 
saci) establishments much ill-will and rivalry; and nothing so pro- 
vokes these feelings, as if another have succeeded in luring away from 
them a profitable inmate. To prevent the explosions of revenge, which 
frequently followed such abductions by rivals in tlie neighbourhood 
the police thought it necessary to enact, that no girl should go to i 
neighbouring house, in less than fifteen days after leaving her former 
place. 

Besides the gains which the girls earn by the ordinary exercise of 
their calling, the mistresses often make large sums, by allowing them 
to be taken out by the day or week, to pleasure parties in the country, 
or elsewhere. Foi* this they receive from one to four or live pounds, 
according to the beauty, and still more the agreeability, of the girl. 
They also make much money, by letting their apartments as receiving 
rooms for an hour or two. In Paris they are obliged to take a whole 
bouse for their establishment ; and therefore they let those rooms, which 
they do not require, to single prostitutes, who pay an exorbitant rent 
lor them, and also for clcthes, Ac. ; or else give a certain proportion oi 
All their gains. These houses are in general very profitable to the pro- 
prietors, for they let at a high rent, and as soon as one tenant quits, 
another eagerly takes them ; for when a house has once been used for 
this purpose, it continues to be so ever afterwards. Numberless peti- 
tions are sent in to the police by the residents in any locality, even the 
very lowest, where a house has becu established, against this nuisance ; 
but these are never listened to, and the police answer, that the same 
Abjections might be made in every quarter. 

The house-mistresses, if they be orderly and provident, sometimee 
make large fortunes, with which they may withdraw to the country, 
and purchase a property. If however they be disorderly and spend- 
thrift, and especially if they have several lovers, whom they entertain, 
and in whose society their attention to their establishment is distracted, 
they infallibly become bankrupt. Some grow old and die in the 
business, and bequeath it to their successorB, perhaps an old servan* 
or confidant ; one or two of whom are always found in these housei 
where they do the household work, help the mistress in her marketings, 
stand at the door to indicate the nature of the establishment to the 
passers by, Ac. ; having generally themselves grown old in a life of 
prostitution. 

The other class of prostitutes are those who live tiparately, each pro« 
iddlug for oenelf and being her own mistress. This life is much mose 
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10 the taste of the girls, for a love of fr^om and independence is one oi 
the most marked characteristics of the class. In this mode of living, 
their gains belong to themselves ; they can if they please make some 
choice aiflong their suitors ; and they can change their abode when thejf 
please, and exercise their calling, now in one otiarter of the town now in 
another, and on holidays in the suburbs round i aris. Thus it was found 
by the police that the number of girls in the tolerated houses, was ven 
small, until the enactment of several regulations, imposing restrictions oa 
some of the practices of the separate girls ; such as their inviting men oa 
the public street, appearing in gaudy costumes, or stationing themselvei 
in the Palais Royal and other public places ; but since these regulations, 
the number of girls in the houses rose to one-third of the whole number 
of prostitutes. 

Some of the independent prostitutes live in furnished rooms of their 
own, and in these a few of them receive their visitors ; but more frequently 
they take them to a receiving hocse (maison de passe), where rooms are 
let by the hour or more, at a certain sum. These receiving houses are 
resorted to by all, who either have no home, where they can receive a 
lover, or wish to do so in secrecy, such as married women, maidservants, 
&c.; the latter of whom find time when going a message, to spend half- 
an-hour in these places, without losing their character. Some of them 
are especially frequented by the actresses, who are so numerous a class in 
Paris. Many endeavours have been made by the police to bring these 
receiving houses, which Duchatelet says are far more dangerous to morals 
and to health, than the tolerated houses, under their control ; but no 
practicable method could be found ; so they wer» ronteuted with enforc- 
ing the residence of at least two registered prosiiiuies m the bouse, which 
acted as a check on the mistress, preventing her from aiding in the pros- 
titution of children, and other offences ; and also necessitating frequent 
sanitary visits to the house, which kept it under the eye of the police. 

The isolated prostitutes frequent all the public places, the crowded 
streets, theatres, and other places of amusement, where they attract their 
visitors. They frequently become inmates of the tolerated houses for a 
time ; and the girls in these houses, on the other hand, are as constantly 
changing to the separate mode of life : indeed nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the class than their necessity of locomotion, and restless change 
of place. At one time this was pushed to such an extreme in Paris, that 
they used to change their abodes once a week ; and the police had to enact 
that they should stay at least twenty-five days in any tolerated house 
they might go to, in order to check the great confusion caused by this 
restlessness. 

While one division of the isolated girls live in a room of their own, there 
IS another very large class, who have no fixed lodgings ; but live, as man| 
thousands of the poorest workmen and vagrants in Paris prefer to do, 
from night to night in any place where chance may lead them. The 
lodging houses (garnis) to which they resort, are of the most miserable, 
cqualid, tumble-down description, that imagination can conceive; th« 
itairs cowed with filth and ordure, the beds full of vermin. Here quarters 
are given at from one to three-pence i-uight: and the poor prostitutei, 
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here as elsewhere, are treated as those who hare no friends, and made tt 
pay more than others. These lodging houses have always been a thorn 
in thesi'Jo of the police, for in them the prostitutes hide themselves, and 
carry on their calling without submitting to the sanitary visits : and as 
cne police have no hold upon them, unless they be taken in the flagrant 
act of prostitution, they almost always escape free, and spread vene- 
real infection on every side. 

A peculiar class of girls are those, who are called the soldiers' girls^ 
(fllles a soldats.) These, who are always to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of any place where soldiers are quartered, have in general followed 
their lovers from the country up to Paris ; and thou have been obliged to 
take to prostitution, as a means of subsistence, separated as they are from 
all their friends. They sell their favours at the lowest price, one or two- 
pence, and even, the unfortunate ones, for a morsel of bread, which 
they are too often in want of, their soldier lovers having nothing to 
give them ; for the French soldier receives only one penny a-day in Paris, 
and a half-penny in the country. The generous fellows have been known 
to half-starve themselves to give to their mistresses : so that a colonel of 
a regiment, having detected the cause of the emaciation of some of his 
men, gave orders that all should be searched on leaving the barracks ; 
but it was to no purpose, for the girls used to come under the windows, 
and receive the bread thrown out to them. They sleep at night in the 
lodging houses, and spend the day in the taverns and eat ing liouses in thr 
neighboiuhood of the barracks ; where they dance and romp with the 
soldiers, and retire with them to dark closets, (cabinets noirs,) in which 
venereal contagion spreads like wild-flre. This mode of prostitution sets 
at deflance the police, who cannot succeed in obtaining control over these 
rebels ; for their escape is always favoured by the tavern-keepers, to 
whom the girls bring many customers, and cause a much greater amount 
’f drinking and other expenditure. They try therefore to have as many 
girls as possible about their premises. Quantity is more regarded than 
quality, and indeed this class of girls are for the most part dreadfully ugly ; 
60 much so, as 'Duchatelet says, that ^Mt is only with drunken men and 
in the dark, that they could hope to And favour.” lu these low taverns, 
all sorts of criminals, thieves, pickpockets, &c., join in the amusement ; 
and the soldiers by mingling with them must necessarily lose in thei; 
jrder and discipline. 

There are other prostitutes of a still lower class, who go by the namo 
of pierreuses (girls of the stones) from the fact that, in consequence of theii 
abject destitution, they often pass the night in unflnished buildings, in 
outhouses, or wherever they can find a place to lay their head. They have 
generally grown old in a life of prostitution, and are so hideously ugly, 
that they seek dark, sombre, aud deserted places to hide their appearance. 
The name by which they call themselves, masturbaters,** (manuelles) 
indicates that their usual method of exciting and satisfying the sexual 
appetites, is anything but the normal one. In fact they are ready to lend 
themselves to all those artifices and degradations of licentiousness, which 
go under the name of unnatural vices. It is true that their natures art 
excessively degraded *, fear and hatred have, it can readily be beUevedi 
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vefl-nigh extinguished in their breasts the natural feelings of loye ani 
kindness. Elnowing the opinion of the world towards them^ knowing thf 
treatment they have received from it, hatred and secret oturages against 
the feelings of. society have become their chief strength and support 
against despair. If society have cast them forth, they have their revengv 
in doing what they can to degrade and outrage the morality which scorni 
them. 

I may take this opportunity of saying a few words on the subject 
unnatural vices. These are said to be very common in Paris, in London 
and other large cities ; where every artifice that can whet a morbid an 
sated sexual appetite, is in the crowd of human beings, not only devised, 
but put in execution. A subject like this is generally held to be an m- 
speakable one, as if it would soil both him who talks of it and those who 
listen. But he who really loves truth, and his fellow creatures, has little 
sympathy with this rose-water morality; which cannot bear to scrutinise 
the deeds of our fellow-beings, nor even to hear of thin^ which are daily 
done and sufiered. Such scruples are as alien to the heart of the true 
moralist, as it would be for the true physician to shun the infectious dis- 
ease, or to fly from the disagreeables of the dissecting room and dead-house. 
The very dread of approaching such subjects shows an inherent weakness 
and effeminacy in the mind, which all who desire really to aid their 
fellow creatures, should endeavour to divest themselves of. It is not the 
duty of the physician or moralist alone, to investigate the various phases 
of disease and crime ; every one should be so much of a physician as at 
least to be willing to hear of, and seek to benefit all human ills, whatever 
be their nature. One of the chief reasons, why the mind of woman is so 
undeveloped, and her character so unreal and effeminate, is, tha- he is 
debarred from studying the phases of vice or crime in the moral w' Jd, as 
well as disease and decay in the physical ; an error in her education, 
which destroys her powers of usefulness in vast numbers of the most 
serious evils of her fellow-beiugs. What can one do for others, if he or 
she do not know their real lives and their real actions ? if they shrink 
back in dismay at every step, from the hideous forms of sin, which meet 
them, when they approach the realities of human suffering ? 

Sodomy, or the intercourse of two persons of the same sex, is common 
enough, especially in the prisons, where the most uneducated and de - 
*^raded of the community, being shut up together, and left in idleness, 
take this mode of passing the listless hours. Instances now and thex 
occur in venereal hospitals, of gonorrhoea or chancre of the anus, which 
ttae patients, when pressed hard, either confess, or tacitly admit to have 
b^eu contracted by these unnatural practices; although at first, they 
always deny that the disease has such an origin, and ascribe it to an 
unclean water-closet, &c. The saire diseases are much more frequently 
seen in the female venereal hospitals, especially in the one annexed to the 
prostitute prison ; and Duchatelot remarks, that there are very few of the 
prostitutes, who do not lend themsolve i to these practices, as well 
as r"«ny of the younger ones. Huwever they always maintain an obiti* 
aaiiceileuce, when Questioned on this point. Voltaire, RabehuBaud other 
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trriters (like Juvenal and Martial, under the Roman empire) malu 
l^veral allusions to these practices: showing that even monarchs (for 
instance Frederic the Great) were habitually guilty of them ; and this 
proves that they must exist to a considerable extent. Evils of such 
gravity point to a serious want of reverence for nature ; and demand a 
much more earnest treatment, than either jesting allusions, or impotent 
avoidance of the subject. 

There is yet another unnatural sexual habit of much greater import- 
ance from its great frequency, on which M. Duchatelet gives some most 
interesting details. It is the mutual loves between prostitutes themselves ; 
which are so common that, he says, about one fourth of their number 
engage in them, including almost all the older ones ; who are naturally 
the most depraved. This class are called tribcuies^ and the singular sexual 
relation they bear to each other, much resembles the unnatural custom 
of lovers among the Greek youth ; who, like these prostitutes of the 
present day, made it rather a boast to despise the other sex. In this 
singular connection, two prostitutes enter into sexual relations with each 
other, with all the ardour, impetuosity, and tenderness of passion, 
that the most intense normal sexual love could inspire. They devote 
themselves to each other, and practice together all devices of unnatural 
voluptuousness. They feel for each other all the conflicting sexual pas- 
sions, now burning with jealousy, now melting with tenderness ; they 
ire distracted at separation, and follow each other every where. If the 
one be committed to prison, the other gets herself also arrested, and they 
seek to leave it together. They are much more joalous of desertion by 
their female lover than by a male one ; and if one has proved false, her 
companion will seek revenge in every way. It is chiefly in the prostitute 
prisons, where they are conflned for breaches of the public decorum, that 
such connections are formed. Here young girls are shut up together, often 
for several mouths at a time ; and thus it is not to be wondered at, that 
they take to such practices, just as the male criminals do in the commoc 
prisons. It is generally the older ones, who have been frequently in 
orison, who cajole and entice the younger into such connections; 
and the most ardent passion is generally found on the side of the younger. 
“ Thus,” says Duchatelet, “ thev become in their old age more dangerous 
for their own sex, than they Lave been in their youth for the other.** 
This class of unnatural lovers is generally recognised by the rest of the- 
prostitutes, who regard them with something of the general feeling of 
disgust, and are not sparing in sarcasms, and sly allusions towards 
them. They themselves veil all their practices in the greatest secrecy ; 
and, if ever questioned on the subject, answer indignantly, We arc 
for men, and not for women," ( nous sommes pour hommes, et non pas 
;our femmes.) Many of the older prostitutes come at last to abhor all 
men, and take pleasure only in these unnatural relations ; a singular and 
significant fact in these unfortunates, whose sexual experiences with the 
other sex have been so painful and degrading. 

lu reviewing the whole subject of unnatural vices, I feel a deep and 
earnest conviction, that it, like all others connected with the sexual 
r desires, requires to be regarded ii' v very different light, from tJiat, whicb 
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Ib usual at present. One of the greatest causes of all irregularities in the 
sexual appetites is the destructive checks, obstacles, ana degradations, 
to which they are exposed in their normal course. This has been shown 
to be the chief cause of masturbation, and so it is of these unnatural 
practices. The 'present harsh views of sexual morality give, at the 
outset, an underhand and degraded position to all unmarried inter- 
course, which is very favourable to the growth of the unnatural propen- 
sities. If even the normal sexual love be obliged to fly from the 
eyes of men, to hide itself in cabinets noirs, or other shameful retreats, 
what can we expect, that it will not degenerate into ? 

Again, all these vices have met with an opprobrium, far greater than 
they deserved ; for the public mind loses all sense of justice, when it comes 
to consider a sexual fault, and is always far too harsh in its judgments. 
I should say, that of all acts none are viewed with such unjust severity, 
as these unnatural vices. A sentence which is too severe, is always, like 
Draco’s laws, a very evil one ; not based on natural justice, it rather 
provokes people into the commission of the acts it reprobates ; which, 
like all those that are forbidden with a harshness and mysiery unsuited to 
their gravity, have a kind of fascination for man. The moral guilt 
ascribed to such acts, which many people regard with as much horror and 
Indignation as they do murder, incendiarism, or other crime of the first 
magnitude, is quite out of proportion to the physical eVil they really cause • 
and this unsound physicsd basis sh akes, as it wi!I do in every case, the 
moral superstructure. 

The true mode of eradicating these unnatural vices, is not to regard 
with horror and merciless disgust those who indulge in them ; but with a 
loving and reverential spirit to examine into their nature, and remold 
their causes by the light of a true physical religion. Vice and crime are 
not to be bullied, nor suppressed, by any amount of so-called virtuous 
indignation; they depend on fixed and definite causes in our sociil 
circumstances, and till these can be changed, all our indignation and 
disgust are thrown to the winds. As long as the present obstacles continue 
to the gratification of the normal desires ; as long as all unmarried love 
is regarded in a harsh and degrading light ; so long will prostitution 
and unnatural vices flourish, and it will be out of human power to sup- 
press them. 

These observationB lead me to an allied subject, namely, clandestins 
prostitution. By this is meant the prostitution of young girls before the 
age of puberty ; an offence which is in France a criminal one, cognisable, 
and severely punishable, by the legal tribunals. Notwithstanding these 
laws, it is practised to a great extent in Paris, but in the most secret way. 
All kinds of devices are taken to hide it from the polioe. Thus the young 
^Is or children of from ten to fourteen years of age, having been enticed 
mto this life by some procuress, are either kept by a woman, who passes 
for their mother ; or they merely go to play in her rooms during the 
day, bv which artifice they can be said not to be kept on tbe premises ; 
yt pernaps a woman leads them about asking charity, or with other 
pretexts, to the hotels or houses where they may be required. All kinds 
of stratagems are resorted to, to escape the polioe, and thus they are very 
rar^jr detected. When they are so, it is generally from iuonnatioii 
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giren either by a noose mistress, jealous of her illicit rivals, or by some 
one who has received venereal infection from the children ; for diseasei 
ra^ among these poor children with the greatest virulence, and they are 
a focus of infection. The cause of this severity of the diseases among 
them, is the dread of exposure, which prevents their' mistresses from 
applying for medical aid for them. The little girls of course acquire the 
most dissipated habits ; and often, at the age of ten or twelve, are well- 
versed in every kind of debauchery. Even when the police do get infor- 
mation, they can scarcely ever succeed in convicting the offenders. In the 
Xrst place it is necessary to have a search warrant to enter the house and 
then the girls must be caught in the flagrant act of prostitution ; so that 
the parties almost always escape, as their character is generally supported 
by their neighbours, so ingeniously is this prostitution conceafed. 

There is yet another class of prostitutes, who should be mentioned. 
These are the thievish ones, a very numerous class. They are generally 
in league with pickpockets and other thieves, among whom they have 
their lovers and their bullies. Some of these girls are in the habit of 
accosting old men, and those who are least likely to follow them. When 
repulsed, they still persist ; and when shaken off, they raise a tumult, 
or else pick the pockets of their victims. Others will follow a raw and 
inexperienced youth, and surround him tn a band ; and while he is defend- 
ing himself from then* pressing invitations, they treat him in the same 
way. Others watch and dodge drunken people. Many of the compara- 
tively honest class of prostitutes do not hesitate to take any stray article 
from the pockets of their visitors ; but this they sca^'cely call stealing, it 
is only “ minding their business.** Those of the higher classes however, 
are generally above such actions, and the only thefts, which they are 
often guilty of, consist in the clothes lent them by the hous e-mistresses. 
Few of the above thefts meet with punishment ; for in general those who 
are robbed, do not like to prosecute, fearing the laughter or ridicule of 
society, and are contented to take their losses as an experience. 

Besides the above-mentioned varieties of professed prostitutes, therv 
are other classes, who either follow similar courses in a private way, or 
who in different modes aid prostitution. Those who go under the name 
of femmes galantes (courtezans), are for the most part kept-mistresses, who 
admit other lovers in order to increase their means of expenditure. Their 
great solicitude is to conceal their amours from those who keep them ; 
and thus. they do not openly expose themselves, but allow themselves to 
be followed to their houses or to a convenient place, by those who are on 
the Ibok-out for women of this class. They put a higher price on their 
favours, than the others ; and are often very attractive from the more 
select society they keep. The actresses also form a class, who have their 
peculiar manners and attractions. In Paris, where all modes of life 
abound, there are some women, who receive their lovers only daring cer« 
tain hours in the day ; after which they shut their door, and spend thi 
evenings with their own favourite lovers at the balls and theatres. One 
of them, (to give an idea of the various methods they adopt,) guaranteed 
the health of all her visitors ; to secure which, she admitted only a seleot 
company of some fifty married men. who were allowed to ioin the society only 
wiUi the consent of the rest, and were excluded if they beooxLe widoweri. 
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The class of proeuressn (proxenetas) is a large one, anu plays an impor- 
tant part. They are for the most part women, who have been themselves 
prostitutes: and when age or other causes have made them abandon this 
mode of life, the^ make it their business to bring into it as many young 
girls as possible. They are in league with the house-mistresses, who pay 
them according to their success. V'ery many of them are marchandes de 
toilettes, and buy and sell articles of dress and of the toilette to servants 
and ladies-maids, whom they do all they can to seduce to prostitution. 

Another set of women, called marcheuses (duennas) are the domestics 
in tolerated houses, and are generally old prostitutes, who have acquired 
great skill and tact in the exercise of that calling. Their business is to 
stand at the door of the house to show its nature, and also to walk about 
with the girls, and offer them adroitly to the passengers. These women 
are always in greater demand, when the police regulations are more 
strict. 

Having thus given a sketch of the various classes of prostitutes, let us 
now inquire into their mode of life. Nine-tenths of them, says Ducha- 
telet, spend their leisure time in complete idleness; lounging on a .sofa 
or in bed, with scarcely the energy to go through the fatigue of dressing. 
Those of the lower class spend the day in taverns, where they eat and 
drink to excess, and talk with the idle characters who frequent those 
places. These excessive indulgences of the appetites are common to 
almost all prostitutes ; and the latter, namely drinking, forms the greatest 
and most dangerous vice of the life they lead. Many of them eat as much 
os would serve three or four ordinary women ; and to this and to their 
indolent life is to be ascribed the excessive fatness, to which they frequent- 
ly attain. The grand vice of drinking however, is their bane ; almost all 
of tliein drink to a greater or less degree. In the lower classes, drunken- 
ness is almost habitual, and often plunges them into a slough of despond, 
physically and morally hopeless. The unfortunates are led to this ruinous 
habit at first, from the wish to banish care, and escape from thought and 
the stings of conscience ; and it grows rapidly upon them. There is 
another reason which operates with this class, that the soldiers and work- 
men with whom they consort, think that if a girl does not drink, it is 
because she is diseased ; knowing ajs they do the evil effects of drink upon ve- 
nereal disease in themselves. Thus the unhappy girls are often forced to 
drink even against their inclination ; and after several such orgies with 
different parties, they may be seen reeling along the streets, lying down 
In door-ways, or, if more sober, begging an asylum at the police-stations. 
Another cause which leads to their drinking, especially in this country, 
is to get over the feelings of shyness and bashfulness, felt by the girls 
diemselves on first taking to this mode of life ; and frequently by those 
also who are unused to the society of such girls. 

The prostitutes of a higher class, rarely get drunk, as they know this 
would alienate all their suitors ; but they drink large quantities of punch 
and wine, and this in time often leads to the same calamitous results. 
Few of them engage in sewing or other work in leisure hours, and still 
fewer in reading, ^ough of course there are exceptions ; and among theii 
tumbers there are some of considerable musical acdomolishments. From „ 
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the habit they hare, of always trying to drown seriona reflection, th^ 
come generally to have a peculiarly unstable fickle character of mind. It 
is rery difficult to fix their attention for any time upon a subject, or to 
make them follow a train of reasoning. They have ^ extraordinary 
love of locomotion, change of scene, and of action ; tumult is a favourite 
element, for tempests drown the still small voice within. 

Children of impulse, there are yet many impulses to which they are 
rarely false ; among others to a strong e^^prit du corps, which induces the 
friendless sisterhood, never to desert each other in .adversity. If one of 
them be unwell, or in destitution, they haste to offer her aid, even if they 
have to strip themselves in so doing. In leaving the prison or hospital, if 
one have no clothes, the others will lend her parts of their own apparel, even 
though they may have had previous experience of her ingratitude. Some 
have been known to aid in the support of poor old men, or other helpiesr 
beings ; and not a few enter on this mode of life, to support infirm parents 
or starving orphans. They make common cause against the police, 
whom they all regard as their sworn enemies ; and rarely inculpate each 
orther. 

Besides the peculiar instability of character, the class is distinguished 
for its lying habits. Viewing all men as their enemies, trying at first to 
deceive their parents and afterwards the police, being obliged constantly 
to feign unre^ feelings in their unnatural mode of life, their singleness 
of nature becomes stlast completely perverted, and it is as difficult to fix 
them as the wind. The young ones are not well versed in this deceit, 
and frequently contradict themselves, but the older ones are great adepts 
in it: and hence those who busy themselves with the reformation of 
prostitutes, such as the sisters of charity and other well-meaning persons, 
Mve great distrust of the latter ; and no girl above 25, or under 18 yean 
sf ^e is admitted into the Magdalen asylums in Paris. 

With regard to the feelings, which they entertain towards their visi- 
tors, it may be said as a general rule, that when once the fresh appetite 
for sexual gratification is over, they remain very indifferent to tnem; 
although there are certainly many, in whom the sense of sexual enjoy- 
ment remains keen for a longtime, and who may continue this mode of life 
with no other purpose than to gratify their insatiable desires. This gene- 
ral apathy to the venereal pleasures is probably the reason why prostitutes 
suffer so little from their sexual excesses. The evils of excess are, 1 
believe rarely seen in them ; but rather in young married women, in whom 
sexual intercourse is attended by the normal seusatious. 

If the heart of the prostitutes remains in general icy cold towards the 
common crowd of those, with whom they consort, it is always warm 
towards some favourite lover, who is really dear to them, and on whom 
they lavish all tlieir fondness. These, their real lovers, are not only ad- 
mitted in general to their favours free of expense, but many receive 
presents from their mistresses ; and not a few young men in Paris are 
maintained entirely by the gains of their prostitute mistresses. When a 
girl enters a tolerated house in Paris, she always stipulates for her lovePa 
admission, it may be three or four times a-week, free of expense ; and 
g these and other privileges are granted, for without them the girls would 
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Moi remain. Ihese loveti are the bane of the hoose^mtstresses. Tl«y are 
taken from all classes of society. The ^rls of a higher class generally 
choose some of the better ranks, preferring generally the students of law, 
medicine, or ot^er branches. Those of the middle classes, take their 
lovers from among the tradespeople and shopmen, such as the journeymen 
tailors, jewellers &c. The lowest class choose theirs among the soldiers or 
workmen, and often from among the thieves and vagabonds of all descrip 
(ions, who are so rife in large capitals. The lowest class of sweethearts 
go by the name of or supporters (souteneurs.) Their part is, to 

screen as much as possible, their mistresses from the police ; if the girls 
wish to do anything against the regulations, their friends keep guard, and 
give warning, if any police inspector be seen approaching. lf‘ the girls 
be apprehended, their lovers try to raise a tumult, and by crowding the 
inspector, to rescue them. Sometimes they even come to blows. Again if 
any one has brought to punishment a girl, by whom he has been robbed, 
or who has given him a disease, the bullies, if they get hold of him, will 
not fail to take revenge, by serving him some ill turn. Hence this class 
of sweethearts is a thorn in the side of the police, who have often sought 
to put them down, but without success. They often act most tyranically 
towards the girls, over whom they have gained an ascendancy ; they 
learn whenever the latter have gained any money, and force them to 
spend it with them in drinking ; so that the bond, by which their unfor- 
tunate mistresses are attached to them, is often one of fear rather than of 
love. 

Indeed, it is rare that a prostitute meets with a return of affection from 
her favourite : on the contrary, this very tie, which the friendless one 
oling.s to, to till the void in her breast, often proves the crown of her 
afflictions. The girls of the higher class are very often forsaken by their 
lovers, and suffer all the pangs of jealousy ; a passion, of which all pros- 
titutes are more susceptible than perhaps any other connected with love ; 
while the lower classes often receive the most barbarous treatment from 
their tyrants, which their love frequently induces them to endure to a 
most incredible degree. 

We can however conceive how this may be, when we reflect how 
much greater charms has reality, however painful, than the most 
splendid delusions ; and what is nine-tenths of the life of a prostitute, bni 
a tissue of delusions and counterfeits — feigned love, feigned pleasures 
everything feigned, but grief and embitterment ; from which unrealities, 
they torn with double eagerness to their own true loves, the oases of theii 
def^rt, however many disappointments or real anguish they may bring. 
With their lovers it is their delight to visit places of amusement, especially 
the dancing parties and public balls, wh>ch in Paris are so numerous, and 
afford so much happiness to youth ; to exchange letters, burning with 
protestations of the most fervent passion, in which no obscene expressions 
are to be found ; to share in fine ** the hope, the fear, the jealous care * 
of love, even though its pain should so often predominate over its 
pleasures. If they ever become pregnant, they almost always ascribe this 
state to their lovers ; for they have the very general belief, which prevail! 
among women, that it is only when they love a man, and have an actuals 
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•hare in the aujoyinent of the venereal act« that they can be impregnated « 
a belief not warranted by science, for besides the numberless instances of 
women having children by those, whom they disliked or resisted, it hai 
been shown, that even the introduction of semen into the vagina without 
coition, hns in the lower animals been followed by fecundation. Still, 
very probably, there is some truth in the belief; and the subject certainly 
requires more elucidation, like all others connected with the intricate 
question of reproduction. 

It is well known that pregnancies are comparatively very rare among 
prostitutes ; a fact which is admitted by Duchatelet, though he shows 
that they are considerably more frequent, than is generally supposed. 
The reasons why they are so rare, are chiefly, the very intemperate and un- 
aatural life which prostitutes lead, venereal diseases which often obstruct 
the entrance of the semen into the womb, subacute ovaritis, or adhesions 
between the fallopiair tubes and peritoneum, brought on by venereal ex- 
cesses ; especially, it may be supposed, when these are indulged in during 
menstruation. Even during menstruation the work of prostitution sufiers 
no interruption ; fur they make use of some means, by which they prevent 
the discharge from being apparent. Duchatelet, who meutions this, does 
not tell explicitly what these means are, frem scruples which are very 
unsatisfactory to the investigator of truth ; but we may suppose, that it 
is by some delicate membrane of similar materials with the sheath, with 
which they cover the vagina so as to retain the discharge. This means 
was also used to conceal disease from the sanitary examiners ; but this 
deceit is now too well known to the medical njen to be available. 

Such abnormal excesses interfere greatly with menstruation, which in 
prostitutes is very often irregular, and absent for long periods. Several 
of these cases of amenorrhosa are owing to pregnancy, and are terminated 
by abortion ; which is very common among prostitutes, and partly explains 
the rarity of childbirth. These abortions frequently occur at an early 
period of pregnancy, and are caused by their intemperate mode of life, 
rarely by criminal practises. Cases however do sometimes occur, in whch 
death has been inflicted on the young foetus by abortions, intentionally 
produced by instrumental means ; and others where girls have been nearly 
Killed by drugs taken by them for the same purpose. But these attempts 
are rare, for 'u general pregnancy is not at all dreaded by prostitutes ; 
uay, it it otion the object of their desires. Instead of diminishing, it 
increases their gains in a town like Paris, where everything at all out of 
the common renders a girl much sought after ; such as, to give other 
examples, very tall or extremely diminutive stature, or even deformi 
ties, such as a humpbacked or crippled person, &c. ^^ides, child-birth, 
which to the modest unmarried girl is an object of the greatest dread, 
brindng with it, as it does, degradation in the eyes of the world, ’is rather 
ennobling to the prostitute, into takes a pride in fulfilling the maternal 
duties in the most tender manner ; feeling that nothing raises her more 
In the opinion of others, and of herself, than having something really to 
aove. lienee they are very fond mothers, and are tended in child-bM 
with the greatest attention and care by the other girls. The infant 
when liom, becomes the object of the general care; and each ▼!« 
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(vith the a!her in performing towards it ali the necessary arts o' 
Idndness. 

As for the ultimate fate of these poor infants, eyerything proves that, 
almost without exception, they soon die, much to the grief of their mothers, 
rheir premature* deaths are to be ascribed to tlie intemperate lives of theii 
parents, amid whose frequent intoxication and exposure to the inclemen* 
cies of the weather, they cannot long survive. The prostitutes rarely 
send their children to the foundling hospital, at which so many children 
are reared in Paris. 

Having given this short sketch of the manners and morals of this class, 
let us now direct our attention to their physical life ; without a knowledge 
of which, our materials for judging of any human being are always of 
necessity most incomplete. Is prostitution injurious to the health ? is a 
question which few moralists have taken the trouble of asking, in their 
stormy denunciations of the subject ; and yet it is one so vitally impor- 
tant, that it may be called, like all other physical facts, the keystone of 
the whole. Duchatelet, after enumerating the diseases to which prosti- 
tutes are liable, for all of which he has statistical data, comes to the con- 
clusion, which he says is a very striking and sad one, that their mode oi 
life with all its intemperance, and exposure to infection and inclemencies 
of the weather, is a much healthier one on the v hole, than that of the 
needlewomen, sempstresses, and other females, whose occupations are of 
a sedentary and unrelaiing nature. Thui then, in one respect, thephy- 
sico-moralist will acknowledge that the life of the latter classes is a more 
sinful one than that of the prostitutes; and for him who reverences the 
physical equally with the moral laws of health and virtue, this is readily 
intelligible ; for certainly the life of motion^ sexual exercise, leisure, plenty v- 
of food, aud variety of circumstance is much more healthy, and therefore 1 
more physically religious, than the constraint, hard work, and animal ' 
torpor, to which our unfortunate sempstresses are confined ; a state of ^ 
tin against the natural laws, no less than of misery, which the physico- 
moralist must blame, if blame is ever to find its way between the loving heart 
and the sorrows of humanity. It is true that the unhappy ones cannot hel| 
their own sedentary and ruinous pursuits, that thy are fixed into their 
by the iron hand of necessity ; butthat does not make them less unnatural, 
and opposed to all the laws of moral and physical health. 

The two greatest physical dangers to the prostitute are syphilis and : 
iririking. Of the former I shall speak hereaher, in inquiring into the 
social question of its prevention, if it were not for the latter, namely 
drinking, a great part of the destruction moral and physical, attendant 
on their mode of life, would be taken away. It is true that the evil effects 
of it are not so prominent, as on those who work hard, especially at ' 
sedentary occupations, these banes of civilization, and drink at the same ' 
time ; a combination of exhausting causes, which no constitution can long 
withstand, and which gives rise to the ghastly lives and early deaths of 
our most wretched weavers, sweated tailors, and other unhappy classes, 
for whose bloody sweat, and miserable lives-in-death the heart of 
England is groaning. The impulse and excitement moreover caused by 
Um sexual gratiheations, give a buoyancy to the constitution, which enable . 
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C(i to bear much mure deleterious liquors, than it otherwise could ; whfoh 
reasons account for the robust health, which prostitutes so often enjoy, 
and which makes some physicians ascribe to them ‘^frames of irun " 
(santes de fer.) Mr. Acton says, shall be borne out by the concur* 
rent testimony of all observers in the statement, that no class of females 
IS so free from general diseases as the prostitutes.*' Still, drinking causes 
the ultimate ruin of very many of them. 

Besides the evils it produces, which tell on the constitution later in 
life, causing diseases of the liver, kidneys, and blood«vessels, and making 
them very subject to inflammatory diseases ; the affections to which pros- 
titutes are most subject are sexual ones, such as amenorrhoea, menorr- 
hagia, &c., and also wounds caused by violence. The uterine bleedings 
are caused by the excesses of their life, which over-stimulate the ovaries, 
and doubtless are frequently consequent on the abortions, which are wiib 
them so numerous. 

Insanity is not uncommon among them ; a fact which might have been 
expected, from the very violent and unbridled passions, to which they are 
subject ; from the degraded, unhappy, and therefore mentally unhealthy 
condition in which they live ; and from their extratrdinary moral position, 
BO apt to cause perturbed and maddening reflections in these despised 
pariahs of society. Duchatelet was struck by the frequency of weakness 
and imbecility of intellect, which he observed to be often urged, as a rea- 
son for mitigating their punishment, by the police. This imbecility war 
found, not among the young girls, but the old prostitutes, (among whom 
are several from 40 to 50 nay even to 60 years of age,) who bad sunk to 
the lowest degree of misery and degradation. The unfortunate creatures* 
Let one but think of all their sufferings, the semi -consciousness of utter 
degradation and the merciless contempt of their follow-beings ; the feel- 
ings of revenge, hatr^i, and helplessness, ever growing feebler and feebler 
within their labouring breasts, too weak to bear such inhuman burUeus , 
till at length reason, as if in pity, gives way ! Can we conceive how 
much misery the growing sense of intellectuaJ and moral decay in such 
wretched circumstances brings with it ? 

Every year many of these forlon <. beings ai’e sent, out of pity, to past 
the winter in prison, where at that season several idiotical, mad, ano 
imbecile ones are always to be seen. M. Esquirol, the admirable phy- 
sician of the great female lunatic asylum in Paris, shows by statistical 
report that an average of twenty-one prostitutes annually, are received 
into that establishment, which is a very large proportion. Their dis- 
ease is chiefly due to excess m wine, or misery ; the latter arising 
from various causes, but principally from desertion by their sweet- 
hearts. Erotomania (madness, whose diBtingiiishia[.c feature is, to 
dwell on ideas of love and desire,) is almost unknown anvihg these 
patients ; their thoughts are rather occupied by dreams oi wealth, 
uower, and honours. 

1 now come to speak of the disease to which prostitutes are most oi 
all exposed, namely, syphilis, and of the 'social means which have been 
taken in Paris to check its ravages. This disease, whose natnre I have 
dmeribed before, is, as Duchatelet justly remarka perhaps the 
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reftclfal pestilence to which mankind is liable. Its olfects arc not. 

ike those of epidemic pestilences, limited to et^rtaiu couiiti ies ai.d 
periods of time; but its extension is now imivoisal over the surface ol 
the globe, and in dll seasons it rages iiiiabuted. “ If then,** says Du. 
ebatelet, “mankind have instituted qunrantines and otlier methods oi 
preventing plague and cholera, should they not still more earnestly 
endeavour to prevent a disease, so much more terribly and widely des. 
iructive ; of which the chief victims are among the vigorous youth, thg 
most useful members oi the state ?** 

Such praiseworthy motives have induced the Parisian authorities io 
take sanitary measures for securing the health of prostitutes, who are 
the centre point, whence syphilis is spread ; and their efforts have been 
attended with signal success. These measures wore Orst adopted with, 
in the present century, and consist in the compulsory en registration ot 
every prostitute in Paris, whose mode of life can be discovered by the 
police; and periodical examinations of her state of health by medical 
men appointed for the purpose. To secure those ends a great number 
of regulations had to be made and methods adopted ; all of which show 
the consummate tact and management of the French police. 

The city of Paris is divided into ten districts, lor each of which there 
is an inspector of police, whose duties are to attend solely to the sub* 
ject of prostitution. These men have three duties entrusted to them. 
Ist. the care of the public way 5 2 iul. the care of the houses of prosti- 
tution; 3rd. the search after those girl.®, who will not submit to the 
enregistration, and also those who fail to appear at the sanitary visits. 
In the first of those duties, they have to watch that no breach of public 
decorum is made by a luostitulo in the public street. If any such 
occur, they go up to the girl, mala; them.selvcs known to Jrer, and then 
oeek to prevail on her by persuasion, never by \ iolence, to go with them 
before the Police Board, or to follow lliem thither within a short time. 
If this gentle intimation be not obeyed, they are instructed never to 
use force, but to give information to the Board, who obtain constables 
from the executive force, and send to apprehend the culprit. But it is 
rarely necessary to have recourse to these moans, as persuasion almost 
always succeeds; the girls being aware that any resistance will aggni. 
vate their punisliment, while ready compliance and politeness to the 
inspector will mitigate it. Again if an inspector see a girl, who is not 
registered, either engaging in prostitution in a tolerated house, or in- 
viting people in the public street, or committing any ofl'ence against 
public decorum, their duty is to apprehend her, and draw up a minute 
account of all the circumstanoes under which she was taken, for the 
police board, to which they bring her itnmedialely. The girl will gen- 
erally stoutly deny that she is engaged in prostitution ; and in such a 
case the police, who must act with the utmost delicacy and caution, 
dismiss her, and do not insist on registering her, till she has been 
brought back three, or sometimes lour times, for similar offences, 
which almost invariably happens. The inspectors have also to visit at 
short intervals the tolerated houses, and see that all the police rcgula- 
lions are ther^ observed. Besides these duties, they hove to eeck • ' 
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the prostitutes, who fail to p*«9ent themselves for sanitary examint* 
tion; a duty which is often fcry ditHcult To be able to dischari^ 
these various functions, they require much intelligence and tact, 
together with an intimate knowledge of the appearance of all tiie 
prostitutes in Paris; which they acquire from their presence at the 
regisii ation, and frequent opportunities of seeing them. 

The registration of prostitutes takes place in the three following 
ways; the girls present themselves of their owm accord to be enrolled; 
or they are brought by the house-mistresses; or by the police inspect- 
ors. In the first case, the girls, knowing the necessity of complying 
with the police regulations, if they wish to follow such a calling, apply 
spontaneously for registration ; which is accorded to them, if, after a 
minute examination into their past and present history, no sufficion; 
obstacle be found to their admission. In order to be certain of thei: 
personal identity, they are obliged to produce their ccrtidcatc of l>a|>- 
lism; and, as very few have it in their possession, the police send i 
letter to the magistrate of the parish, of which the girl says she is i 
native, asking for the certificate. If the girl liavc reached her majo- 
rity, and thus he the mistress of her actions, the greatest delicacy is 
observed in the wording of the letter, which Joes not mention for whai 
purpose the certificate is required. But if slic be a miiiDr, this [nir- 
pose is expressly mentioned, and the magistrate is requested to corn- 
ronnicate with her parents on the subject, so that they may, if tliey he 
willing, take steps for her reformath 'll; Q thing which however rartit 
nappens, os her family, in general, cast «»II tin; unlortunale one. Aflei 
receiving this certificate, assuring them of the real name of the appli- 
cant; and having previously put a nurnhor of (jiiosllons to her, whether 
she be married or single, what are lior reasons for adopting such a life, 
aad many other <iiienes, meant to tliiuw a light on her history and 
character; the police give her a card, containing a declaration, to Im 
signed by tie girl, of her willingness to submit to the police regula- 
tions, and especially to the sanitary visits. The information received, 
and observations subsequently made on tne girl’s history, are preser- 
ved in a special memorandum at the office. The tact which the officers 
acquire, in judging of^the character of the girls who come before them, 
is rendered wonderfully acute by long experience ; and it is very diffi- 
cult for a girl to deceive them. If they find, after sending for the cei- 
tifleate, that a false name has been given, they try to induce the girl 
by threats and various arguments to confess the truth ; and if she will 
not, they dismiss lier, and keep her under observation, taking tho 
opportunity of adding to her punishment for any fault she may coin« 
mit; and by such means rarely fail to learn the truth. But it is 
teldom that false names are given, for the girls know how much more 
nr their interest it is to comply willingly ^vith the police regulations, 
fhe age of sixteen is fixed upon as the lowest for registration, which, 
•Q the case of minors, is conducted with great caution and delicacy ; so 
*hat it is only when the parents are unwilling to receive them, or arc 
««.ink in )K>verty or of character, that they arc enrolled, Ihougl 
mhs have been often detected in the nraclice of prostHntA’a. 
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The next method of inscription is when they are brought to the 
Office by the house-mistresses, who are directed under a pjenalty, fo 
bring every girj, who is received into their house, to the office, within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival. Each house-mistress has a card 
with the names of all her ^rls upon it, and the dates and results of 
each sanitary visit. Duciiatelet calculates that about one-third of the 
whole number of prostitutes are thus enrolled, while one-sixteentb 
are brought by the inspectors, and nearly two-thirds come of thoirown 
accord. 

After receiving their cards they are examined V>y a medical man, 
who gives them a certificate of health or disease, according to which 
they are either dismissed or sent to the hospital for treatment. They 
are thenceforth subjected to the police regulations, and obliged io suh^ 
mil to periodical examinations by medical men. The isolated girls 
attend for this j)urposo once a fortnight at a dispensary, whei c they 
are examined with the speculum, and dismissed or kept under treat- 
ment accordingly, the day of their visit being marked on their card. 
The girls in the houses are examined twice as Ircqucntly, namely once 
a week, and if any one be found diseased, the house-mistress is bound 
to send her at once to the office, whence she is transferred to the vene- 
real ho.spital ; and if this be not attended to, and the girl bo allowed 
to have connection with any one in the meanwhile, a very severe 
penalty is impo.sed on the house-mistress. If in any case the medical 
man be not satisfied of the contagious nature of a disease, (which is 
sometimes a most difficult question,) ho consults with his colleagues ; 
and if they l»c undecided, the girl is forbidden to exercise lier calling 
for a certain time, when another examination is inad^. All these exa- 
minations arc conducted with the utmost delicacy and propriety, so 
that the prostitutes may bo taught in all matters a])art from their own 
calling to behave with decorum; and by such means, together witli 
the attention of the police, the cliaracter of the prostitutes in Paris is 
Biirpri.singly improved in regard to propriety of l>ehaviour. 

Notwitlistanding the more nuracroiis examinations of the house- 
girls than of the separate ones, the number of the former found dis- 
eased is considerably greater than of the latter. Among the house- 
girls in 18112 the average of disease was 1 in 26 ; while among the 
separate ones it was only 1 in 60. This may appear strange, but ou 
rollectiun the reasons for it will be evident. The single girls have it 
in their power to choose their suitors, to examine them, and if they 
plea.se to make them adopt precautiouary measures ; while at the saiuh 
time they are not forced to receive nearly so many visitors as the un- 
fortunate girls in the kept-housos, who are never ptTtnittcd by their 
\nexorable mistresses to refuse any one, “even,*' says Duciiatelet, 

“ were ho covered with ulcers.” 

These preventive measures, as M. Duchatelct shows by statistical 
tables, have been very effective in repressing disease. Among the 
lower orders of prostitutes, who will not submit to be enregistcr^, or 
to receive sanitary visits, and who sell their favours to crowds of the 
poorer deesee for very small sum.s, it Is found ou the .^ontraiy, * 
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that when the/ are apprehended by the police, and exatniheO^ 
they are discovered to be diseased in the immeDsc proportion of 1 io 
4 . Their diseases are also of a much more severe character than thase 
to which the registered girls are as the latter Joceive a timely 

treatment. All physicians remark inoreovtT, how very much milder 
m form is the syphilis of the present day, than that with which they 
were acquainted several years ago. Tiiis is probaidy to be ascriberd, 
not to any decrease of virulence in the syphilitic poison, (for, as Mr. 
Acton says, “ the germ of the disease still lurks among us and in as 
eoncentrate^i a form as ever”), but partly to the more rational medi- 
cal treatment, particularly as regards the more sparing use of mer- 
cury ; partly also to the care that is taken in Paris to attend in time 
to the diseases of the prostitutes ; and also in great measure, to the 
very different provision that is now made in the hospitals and disnen 
earies, for the treatment of this disease. 

Although the form of the disease may be on the whole milder than 
formerly, it is still probably as frequent as ever ; at least in this 
country, where so little has been done to prevent it. Mr. Acton, who 
gives in his admirable work — probably the most complete we possess 
on Venereal and Genital Diseases— many valuable statistics on this 
subject, fii\ys, “ I doubt if venereal complaints wen* ever more common 
than at present." Of the awful extent to wiiich they have been i>er- 
initted to gain ground among us, the following facts will give us an 
idea. Mr, Acton shows, that in the Army 1 man in every 5 is annu- 
ally attacked by venereal disease; in the Navy 1 in 7 ; and 2 of every 
7 sailors (in the merchant service) admitted into the J)ren<laoughl. 
In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital I in every 2 of the out-patients are 
similarly affected, and in many other general hospitals an l dispen.sa* 
ries the case is nearly the same ; while the Lt^k Hospitals arc devoted 
entirely to the treatment of these di.soase.s. 

Syphilis is not to l)e regarded as a directly fatal disease; although 
its effects are often so deplorable, especially iu bad constitutions. In 
London during the throe years 18 lG—7und there were only 127 
deatb.s (73 women and 64 men) caused by it. Infants and very young 
children are tho,s(! in whom it most frequontly proves directly fatal. It 
28 indirectly that this disease, like gonorrlioja, is so very destructive to 
life ; syphilis, by poisoning and debilitatiug I he frame, and thus ex- 
posing it to innumerable forms of disease ; gonorrhma, by i mincing 
affeetioms of the geni to -urinary organs, whicli are so very common and 
dangerous. Indirectly there are probably tew <lisea.se.i, which cause u 
greater amount of death, as well as of all forms of misery and destruc- 
tion. In questioning patients in ho.^^pitals and di.spcnsarics as to theii 
previous history, how often is it found, that venereal disease has been 
the first link of the chain, which is dragging them to the grave . 

. Syphilis was first recognised in Paris in 1497 ; and in the subsequeni 
history of its treatment, we have one of the most fearful instances of 
human barbarity to )>e found in the annals of history. For a long 
Ume n't hospital would receive syphilitic patients, and the poorer 
alMiset of tboin were driven in^.o the woods and fields, and left to dif 
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<r!tb(»ut cotniurt and assistance even by medical men. W ben at Iasi 
parliament passed a law, that they should be admitted into one of W 
Wspitals, every patient was well pjgged before admission, wnicb bar 
oarism was rigorously carried into effect as late as 1700. But even 
this inhuman U'eatment was only for the mule sex ; unhappy woman, 
as usual, was still more shamefully treated. For this sex no provt 
sion at all was made, as if they wei*e unworthy of any feeling but con- 
tempt ; and we Inay picture to oui’selvcs tueir miserable state as they 
rotted gradually from the surlace of the earth, iiiipitiedaud abandonc<l« 
ihcir hearts sickening with the bitterness of degradation, and racket 
by that agony of indignation, with which even the dim sense of wrong 
and injustice tills every human bosom. It was not till 1683 that a 
small ward in an liospital was devoted to their trealmont ; and what a 
ward ! Im^igination cannot cull up a more hideous picture of filth and 
neglect, than is presented by Duchatelet in his description t)f this ]>Iacc; 
where the unhappy patients died in great nuinhers, or if they came out 
alive, were reduced to walking skeletons. To obtain even this miser<^ 
able treatment, it was necessary to wait for a period, not exceeding a 
year, till it came to the patient’s turn to succcwl to a vacant bctl; lor 
there was provision for only one hundred patients, men and women 
huddled together. This honible state of things was still existing in 
1787 ; after which time, through the noble exertions of a benevo- 
lent physician, who was appointed to the hospital, better arraDgemeutB 
were made. 

Docs not our flesh crccp.on reading of such cruellies, as great proofs 
of barbarism as the rack and the wheel ? and do we not fc(d what a 
long score of ill-usage we have to efface by our future treatment of 
such patients? And yet what is our treatment of them in the present 
day of so-called enlightenment? At the time when Duchatelet wrote, 
in 1835, there were few hospitals throughout the provinces of France, 
where venereal patients were received, and therefore the unUaj>py out- 
casts were forced to drag their sores to Paris for treatment, which even 
then they had often great difficulty in obtaining ; as any o.ne will con- 
ceive, who knows the imperfect provision made in respect of hospital 
accommodation for the sick poor, and especially for those, against 
whose complaints a narrow-minded physician may plcuso to take li 
prejudice. A few years ago syphilitic patients wore not admitted in»o 
Wii Middlesex hospital except by paying two pounds; and many 
people refuse to subscribe to the Lock hospitals from coiiscicutiouii 
scruples. Hospital acconiiuodutiou is much increased in Paris at the 
present time, but in this country it is still a more island in the ocean 
id’ misery. How many hundreds are, of necessity, daily sent away 
from our crowded hospitals, suffering from these and other diseases, 
whose tottering frames have scarcely strength to bear them fi'om ih« 
place ! 

But besides these defieieuclos in hospital accommodation, which an 
often perhaps unavoidable, are not the contemptuous and abhorre&l 
feelings, which so many still entertain towards the venereal diseasei 
and their victims, but the remains of this miserable barbarism ? 
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eter at L ) present day is guilty of siic*i feelings, would in a puac 
generatioD bare joined in the physical cruelties, which the better sense 
of those physicians, the true apostles of physical religion, have 
laboured overcome. It is the very essence of all religion, to do in 
every ca^e what is best and kindest to every human beiiig. 

Since Duchatelet's time good hospital accoramodation'has been pro- 
vided in Paris for venereal patients. The Hopital du Midi under the 
care of M. Ricord, the Uopital du St. Lazare for prostitutes, of 
L'Oursine for married women, &c. arc all excellent institutions. 

In speaking of this subject, 1 would say a few words on the Lock 
Hospitals in this coiintry—for so the venereal hospitalsifor prostitutes 
are repulsively termed. Of thjs;r 1 know nothing from personal ex- 
-crieiice, os medical students are not allowed to enter them ; a privi- 
lege coiitincd to tlic jdiysieiaiis of the establishmenU. This exclusion 
I earnestly ]>rote6t against, as a part of the uunK.rous exceptional 
methods, in wdiieh venereal diseases arc regarded in this country. On 
the continent the venereal diseases <»f women are disctissed, examined, 
and cxidained to the sludf^nts in the most open and satisfactory 
manner; while hero the mistaken feelings of a morbid delicacy arc 
allowed to stand in tlic way of the scientifi:* >'*o;^rcss of young phy- 
sicians, and to prevent us from acquiring knowledge on a subjc»ct, 
wliich h one of tlic most vitally impiji tanit in our prqbission. Do not 
Uiose who wantonly deprive us of such vahiahle opportunities, expect, 
Ihot, when in future years our ignorance may cause to othens tht 
greatest misery and to ourselves the keenest regret, wc may exclaim, 
*' the blood be upon their heads, who caused 'our ignorance.*’ 

With regard also to the use of the specuhiin, which is now-a-d iys 
so much talked of, the depreciating way in which it is often mentioned, 
is moat painful to him who has physical religion at heart. The men 
who have been most er.ergctic in promoting the use of this instrument, 
{»vhose value, like that of the stethoscope, cannot be too highly esii- 
matedj are spoken of wdth distrust and su.spicion by many, whose 
inorbia notions of sexual delicacy are offended by ibis neccs.sary means 
of diagnosis. “ It were better,** I have heard it said, “even that many 
young girl.s should suffer for a time from genital diseases, than that 
they should be virtually deflowered by such a means. Since its intro- 
duction a morbid taste for such examinations has hee:i spread ahroail 
among women, many cf whom even feign di.seuse in order to be sub- 
iccted to them ; which prurient feelings there are always plenty ot 
quacks ready to gratify.** I cannot refrain from exjircssing the great- 
est reprobation of such sentiments. The idea that any morbid feeling 
of sexual delicacy should be allowed lo interfere, one jot or one tittle, 
with the adoption of every means in the least likely to remedy a dis- 
ease, ia diametrically oppo.sed to all real virtue and duty. There is 
nothing which more emasculates and denaturalises our society, than 
the mystery aud secrecy on these subjects ; Ibaa the morbid delicacy, 
which forbids all open discussion of sexual matters, and thus gives an 
unsound and superficial character to our various opinions, and to our 
•oolai intercourse j which proscribes all allusions to the sexua! organii 
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being ourciul even in our statues to cover them with the mystic fig- 
IohI - the visible symbol of the want of nature, and of what may be 
called tile spiritual castration of our limes. 

What wou.lcr, that women have such distorted views on those sub- 
jects, when rnen-^and even excellent men, utter su^jh opinions as the 
above ; and as the following obscrvati«>n of Dnohatclet, which I lajte 
to be the iie plus ultra of physical iininorality. S|)caking of soiiio 
prostitutes, who have adopted that mode of life, on account of blind- 
ness preventing them from earning a livelihood in any other way, ht 
says, “one could only reproach the-e uiiforlunatcs with not having 
iwcforrcd to die!” Here an unhcalihy spiritualism is thrown into 
strong contrast with physical religion r and the greatest of phyncil 
sins, namely death, is thought ^referable to a mode of life which j 
by no means devoid of virtue, and ol value to manKind. 

When a pnistituto wishes to relinquish her calling, anil to return 
again to soc iety, as the vast majority do, (for Dachatelet takes gie.if 
pains to inipi^.?8S on us the fact, that prostitution is in most cases, oiil v 
a temporary interlude in life, lasting for from one to three y«':\rs) her 
name is erased from the register ; and in order lo effect this, she must 
apply to the office, stating her reasons for willulrawing, and the mode 
of life she intends to adopt. The authorities dcchle, alter hearing her 
account, whether she shall at once be struck off the list, or umlergo u 
terra of probation ; during which she is kept und6r the eye of the 
police, who observe how she conducts hcrscll' iu the new mode of life 
fche has adopted ; using the greatest delicacy and caution, so as not to 
make known her past history. ThKs measure has been found nece.^sary 
In most cases ; for otherwise girls would liave made any specious 
excuse, merely in order lo be exempt from the police control ami sanl- 
taiy visits, and have secretly carried on their vocation. If it be found 
that they conduct themselves well, their names arc struck off the list. 
Many never apply for (heir erasure, but leave Paris without giving 
any notice ; and in the.se cases the police wait for three months, and if 
uo tidings of them bo heard, their names are then expunged. 

T shall now .speak of the firisons exclusively set apart for prostitutes, 
when t.‘:cy commit any offence against public dworum. The prison of 
St. Lazare s devoted to this purpo-^e, and its inmates average from 
450 to 550. It is excellently appointed, the lower part of the build- 
ing containing the working rooms, and the upper the bed-rooms ; and 
a spacious hall for promenading, in the midst of which is a water- 
basiu, with materials for washing clothes, n thrown open to the 
prisoners during several hours in the day. The prisoners are all em- 
ployed in occupations of various kinds, adapted to their capacity ond 
previous habits; and this employment, which has only rccoiiUy been 
introduced, has been found tu have admirable cirect4n proiuotiug quiet 
and order in the jirison, which, ])rior to that, w'lvs the scene of the 
greatest turbulence and indecency. They have wholesome food, and 
are paid small sums for their work, with which they buy provisions at 
a canteen in the prison. They cook their own meals at stovc-s in the 
kali, and dine in pairs. It is ofteu scon that a girl of a better class* 
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who iccfiTCii money fioin her friends outside, as many do, shares i r 
(linner with a poorer girl. They arc also fond of buying flower?, r 
which the whole class have a great love; and distribute them among 
their companions with much generosity. SomciimcB one reads 8 loud 
a novel or history, never an indecent work, and the others listen with 
interest. They arc freciueutly visite<l here, as well os in hospital, by 
the benevolent sisters of charity, and always treat them witli great re- 
spect, nor are they ever known to ridicule them l>chind their backs. 
These well-meaning ladies talk with them and exhort them to choose 
a better mo«ie of life ; but in general, says Duchatelet, the prostitutes 
ire not much influenced by their exhortations, as they think the ladies 
are only discharging their duty, and they feel that the simple sister- 
hood do not understand the circumstances of their lives. He who 
knows the duty that man and woman owe to their sexual organs, will 
>iereceive that the life of voluntary celibacy led by these ladies, as by 
the prbsts, is, in a sexual point of view, quite as sinful a one, aa that 
of the prostitutes they endeavour to cimvert. 

Notwithstanding the improvements in prison discipline, consequent 
on the introduction of work, there are still frequent disturbances and 
quarrels ; besides other moral corruptions, which generally render a 
girl more degraded at her dismissal, than at her incarceration. Such 
are the unnatural sexual relations, which girls enter into with each 
other, w hen so suddenly deprived of their accustomed sexual gratitica- 
lions, and w'hich are often cemented Wiii their partner at meals. As 
tor their physique, it is observed that they ire usually latter on quitting 
prison than on entering it. 

The oflences for which they are incarcerated arc all of a moral 
nature, consisting of breaches of public decorum, and of the police 
regulations regarding prostitution ; while for all Ici/al crimes and 
miklemcanours such as theft, they are tried, like ordinary culprits, 
iHjfore the criminal court. Among the offences which arc considered 
of a less Berious nature are, appearing in places where they arc for- 
bidden to go, as the Palais Royal, and ^orac other parts of Paris ; be- 
coming intoxicated, and lying down in this state in the btrrrels or arch- 
ways; w'alking slowly through the streets in the day time, and 
regarding fixedly the men whom they meet; tapuiiig ut their window 
frames; asking charity ; going out of doors with the head and neck 
bare, &c. These and several other minor olfcnecs are punished by 
imprisonment for not less than a fortnight, and generally a luonth. 
Among the more serious delinquencies are reckoned the following — 
insulting iu an outrageous manner the physicians ai>poiute<l by tha 
authorities ; failing to appear at the sanitafy visits, and continuing to 
pursue their vocation, knowing themselves to be diseased ; uttering - 
obscene language in public ; presenting thetpsclvcs at the window’ iu 
a .state of nakedness ; attacking men with iroportunitv, and insisting 
on leading them away in spite of their resistance. For such olTenccft 
the term of imprisonment is never less than three months, and some- 
times five or six, according to the ciroumstances of the case, and the 
previous habit and repute of tbo offendery which influence greatly the 
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lenttuce. There are many other offences for which they are punished, 
and of which Duchatelet gires instances ; such as causing disturbances 
m families by seducing the affections of a married man from his wife , 
msulting the mother who wishes to detach from them her son, who it 
squandering od them his affections and substance; receiying theemlrac'> 
of young b<)yK, &c. 

In these and in many other aasos, where the men* with whom they 
commit any public breach of decorum, are equally or more to blame than 
they, still they alone are punished, as the administration has no authority 
orer the others. This fact| which » worthy of all attcntton, brings me 
to the important question, as to the iegality of this widely extended sys- 
tem of control exercised by the Paris authorities over the pro.>titut^. 
This question is fully discussed by Duchatelet, who admits that it is quite 
Illegal, and endeavors by numerous arguments to show the necessity of 
its being legalised. lodiridual liberty,” says he, ‘ is a right to which 
prostitutes cannot pretend ; they have abdicated their perogative to it, 
and may be ruled by a different code of justice, from that to which any 
other member of society, however mean his station, is subjected.’* 

'fliis opinion, which forms the basis of all the arbitrary laws, to which 
prostitution, everywhere persecuted, is subject in Paris, and in many 
other parts of the continent, I look ujpoii as utterly subversive of all jus- 
tice, and a profanatiou of tbo sacred rights of the individual. Are then 
the unfortunate women alone to be punished and blamed for prostitution, 
when the men, who must share with them in it, commit the very same 
deeds ? No wonder that to cloak such an enormous injustice, the police 
administration was obliged to do everything in secret ; while the legisla- 
ture dared not openly entrust to them powers, to justify which it would 
require that a new code of the different rights of man and woman should 
be devised. The French ministers have never ventured to speak cpenly 
*u Parliament, of the necessity for adopting such measures to repress 
prostitution, but have merely couuived at the efforts of the police board ; 
efforts, well-meant it is true, but sitll most unjust, without any legal 
authority either for the registration of prostitutes, or their punishment 
for offences against public decorum. “But,” says Duchatelet, “society 
is so generally convinced of tbo advantage of these coercive measure?, 
that but few advocates, and those of the meanest class, have ever ven- 
tured to make any appeal against the arbitrary conduct of the autho- 
rities." ITes, there have been, alas ! too few in all ages, who have taken 
up the cause of the weak and oppressed against the banded powers of 
society. It tells, 1 tliiuk, badly against the sense of justice of the French, 
that such arbitrary and illegal measures were allowed to be takeu against 
any class of the community. If prostitutes are to be declared beyond the 
pale of social rights, let it be done publicly, and before the eyes of the 
world, by a legal constitutional act ; and not in the dark, by illegal 
measures. Let us havo so important a question discussed in the light of 
day, see then whether men will dare to sanction such injustices. 

It is considerations like these, which make me even on the threshold, 
object most stronglyto the French system of arbitrary control, and to any 
Qoercivo measures of a similar kind directed against women only) and not 
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•gainst the men, who arccqiatly involved in ili3 practice of uiorcenaij 
love. Such measures, which appear to me both unjust and unmanly ar( 
frequently resorted to in the towns in this country, against the persecuU^l 
class of prostitutes, while tho^ who go with them aro not inlorfereu 
with. We have not, it is true, tho same systematic suiwciilance as in 
Paris ; but neither have we that heartfelt dotiro to suppress, and if pos- 
sible to eradicate voosreal disease* which cannot be too much admired in 
the French, and wliich in part sanctifies tho unjustiiiablc means they hare 
taken to attain their object. It is the knowledge of the great bcnctits in 
the prevention of disease, which aro so important to the prostitutes chcin- 
selves, that has hitherto induced iren to connive at the injustice of thci^e 
measures. 

No wonder the persecuted girls look on the police as their sworn foes* 
and do everything in their power to thwart and evade them. It is rerj 
right, that the authorities siiould be einpowercfl to repress breaches 
of public decorum, and to punish in a legal manner such ofFenccs ; but 
both men and women should be equally subject to these penalties. If 
hiiinarriod love is to be controlled and repressed, let all of us, men and 
women, from the throne to the hovel, who take part in it, bear our share 
of the punishment ; if any of us commit an ofTonco against public deco- 
rum, let a piinisliraent be impartially applied ; if social preventive 
means are to bo taken against the venereal diseases, let them apply to both 
sexes, and to all ranks alike ; but let us be ashamed to see all the restric- 
tions and ail the jmnishmeiiLs laid upon a poor, friendless, helple.ss class of 
girls, whose destitution, whose miseries, and whose wrongs aro an ample 
excuse for any olffnco tlicy may be guilty of. The illegality and flagrant 
injustice of the Parisian system, and of any analogous measures in this 
country; together with the degradation which a subjection to tho police 
authorities necessarily entails, and the ill feeling it gives rise to ; far 
more than counterbalance the benefit in tho prevention of disease. Far 
other than this is the mode in which, 1 hope, mankind will ultimately 
contend with, and exterminate the destroyer; an infinitely important 
subject of which 1 shall speak hereafter. 

What is the ultimate fate of these unfortunate girls? Tliis is a qne.s- 
tion on which very vague ide:is aro generally entertained; and while 
those who know most of prostitutes, confess their ignorance, and are 
anxious to have more infoimation on the subject, others make the most 
exaggerated statements regarding it, asserting that the life of a prostitute 
does not average more than three or four years; all of which state- 
ments, made at random, without statistical knowledge, and intended to 
inspire horror and dread of such a life, are, like all untruths, most perni- 
cious. Duchatelet took great pains to investigate this matter, and the 
results of his valuable inquiries are tho following. In the first places 
prostitution in most cases is merely a period of transition, or ns ho calls it, 
“ a temporary disease, ** from which girls recover in from one to three 
years, and then enter again into social life as wives, domestics, needle- 
women, &c. ; and this fact, as he justly observes, is an additional reason 
why every means should be taken to prevent their degradation, physical 
•r moral whilst they follow such courses. Of ihuso who couiinue fm 
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tono^er periods to practice the vocation, a limited number amass s u ill 
fortunes, sometimes amountinj^ to £iU or £60 per annum. This success 
k owing to naturally provident and econoioical habits, which here as else- 
where will make their way. Several of them make considerable sums by 
leading money to«their companions at usurious interest ; which debts, like 
those of honor, are almost always promptly paid. It is especially in the 
prisons that this system is carried on, and among the prisoners there are 
almost always several first-rate bankers. The savings-bank furnisher 
the moans, by which some few arc enabled to extricate themselves from i 
life of prostitution. Many who have been compelled by want to have re- 
course to such a life, look eagerly forward to the time, when they shall bd 
able to escape from ft. 

It is rarely found that prostitutes leave that particular grade where 
ilioy have made thoir first debut \ and this is often a reason fur ihcii 
quitting the calling altogether. The girls, whose elegance and culti- 
vation have gained them a place in the higher ranks of prostitution, 
soldotn descend to a lower, unless they be either very stupid, or 
degraded by intemperate and careless habits ; and on the otiier hand those 
of the lower class seldom rise, for they acquire a coarseness of manner by 
associating with rude and unpolished companions. I'herc is a great 
rivalry and jealousy between the different orders ; the more elegant ones 
looking down on the others with contempt, and feeling greatly insulted at 
being confounded with thetn. 

Some prostitutes change their mode of life by marriage; and Ducha- 
tclct tell us, that the dispensary physicians sometimes recognise, in the 
wealthy and fashionable circles, ladies whose character would be destroyed, 
were their past history made known. Several become for a time kept-mis- 
tresses, and live with some one as man and wife ; and it is very common 
for those of the humbler class thus to attacli themselves to some old 
labourer or mechanic, whether widower or bachedor, whom tliey live with 
and tend, and at whoso death they are sometimes forced again to betake 
themselves to their old calling. Others enter on a business of their own, 
and become washerwomen, marchandes do toilettes, i^c. ; in the practice 
of which they still continue to have intimacy witli one or two favourite 
lovers, and also aid prostitution by trying to win over to it as mmy 
re-’ruits as they can, for which they receive rewards from the houso- 
liiistrcsscs. Others become domestics uni duennas in the tolerated 
houses ; while a few are enabled by the portion they have amassed, to 
become mistresses in these establishments. 

Duchatelet, besides the above details, endeavoured to obtain statistical 
information, as to the proportion cut off by death, and at what periods of 
life ; but he could not got satisfactory information on this point. How- 
ever he learned that several die in hospital from premature decay, brought 
on by excessive intemperance, aiii iiiveierato syphilitic diseases. We 
have seen above that a considerable number, averaging 21 per annum, 
are brought to the Salpetricre as insau^. We may readily believe that 
where the causes of disease are so numerous, as iu the life of the pros- 
titutes, iatemperate, reckless, passionate, improvident, and expos^ tc 
ooDtagion as they are many evils must result ; but even t^^ken at thaif 
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wont, they are not nearly so bad, as prejudiced writers wculd hare ns 
believe: nay, when wo compare the lite of the prostitute with that of 
ftlniost any other class of women among us, it will be found, as Mr. 
Acton says, probably quite as healthy. 

The foregoing facts must be taken as drawn from Du^bate)ct*s descrip* 
lion, and therefore applying chiefiy to Palis. 1 am afraid that the lut 
of prostitutes, or their chance of escaping from their mode of life, is not 
uearly so good in this country, where they are viewed with so much 
more harshness and contempt; and where the jKiverty and difficulty of 
getting an honest livelihood, which of all secondary causes operates most 
to drive women into, and to keep them in, prostitution, are so much 
greater than in Fruueo. In our smaller towns especially, where pros- 
titution is persecuted as much as puI.^ildo; wliere its haunts are illegal ; 
and where a hard and puritanical inuraiity holds itself aloof from all 
sympathy with ihose unfortunate girls, as«if their very sight were a 
pollution, there are far fewer avenues of hofic fur the frieudless ones ; and 
they, feeling their bitter degradation, drink to excess to drown their 
misery ; and so draw ruin on themselves, and on the rest of society, by 
spreading throughout the land a taste for drunken pleasures, which is 
the disgrace of our country, and especially of Scotland, the stronghold oi 
puritauism. 

In I^xindon, however, from the size of the town and the minor austerity 
of the sexual code compared with the provinces, the ultimate fate of these 
girls seems very similar to what it is in Paris ; and i.s for the most part 
far more favourable tlian is generally supposed. Air. Acton says “ I have 
every reason to suppose that by far the majority of them soon cease bi 
bare promiscuous intercourse, and return to a more or less regular course 
cf life.” He says again “ One thing is certain, that before a prostitute 
has carried on her trade four years, she becomes thoroughly di.sgusted with 
it. She then abandons it, settles, and is ainalgamaicd with the poorer 
classes of society ; or l>t*comes a married woman, after living in a state 
of concubinage with her husband. The better class of prostitutes becqme 
the wives of the mechanic, the clerk, and the petty tradesman ; and as 
they are frequently barren, or have only few. chi idreu, there is reasou to 
believe they live in a comparative state of alHucnce, unknown to many 
virtuous women burdened with families.*’ 

What then are tlie views to bo entertained, and the remedies to be 
adopted for prostitution, — that mighty fact, which occupies so large and 
important a place in the history of human society, spreading over all the 
world, and flourishing from the remotest antiquity ? Is this a question, 
from which either man or woman, whq would be thought a moralist, or 
a lover of their race, can submit to be held aloof by any efleminate scru- 
ples, which divide the conventional heart from syinpatliy with its fellovi* 
beings ? No ; it is oue, which claims the most earnest consideration from 
aiTari ; and as it includes one of the modes, in wliich the workings of the 
mighty instinct of sexual love are manifested, it is full of the deepest 
interest to those, who desire to attain to a satisfactory solution of the 
mht seznal problems * which, at the present day, are by far the meat 
bportant o* alL 
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J^osiit&tion is a singular pheuomenou. The fact that votnea should 
make it a trade to sell their persons, and tho&c delightful intimacies 
sex, which in our poetical ideals have been hallowed by so lofty an enthu- 
siasm, for a pric§ other than love, and mutual liappiuess ; this fact is a 
very extraordinary one, and points to some fundamental diflerence in the 
position of the sexes. Why should women be less willing than men tn 
taste of the Joys of lovo, even although forbidden ? The answer is to be 
found chiefly in the different sexual conditions of the two. Sexual inter* 
coarse entails on man no momentous physical consequences ; a moderate 
indulgence gives him pleasures unmixed with pains, gratifying his passions, 
and giving new vigour to his frame. But woman has a widely different 
lot assigned to her ; sexual intercourse has in her eyes a much more 
serious import, seeing that thereby she becomes subject to bear a tedious 
burden, and to undergo physical trials and suflTerings, which the sus- 
taining feelings of love, and the prospect of a happy and honored mother* 
iiood, can alone enable her to bear with peaceful mind. But when these 
consolations arc denied her, when the anxious period of pregnancy has to 
bo pas’.sed in fears and regrets, solaced only by stolen interviews with hew 
lover, to whom she clings as to her only support, and when the infant, 
whose arrival should have been the end of her sufferings, seems* but the 
Ijoginning of her greatest degradation ; then it is no wonder that womea 
slmiild shrink from pleasures, which may entail on them so much misery, 
while man, as long as ho can himself escape scatheless, thinks little of 
his companion s future lot, and is content to leave all the shame and dis- 
grace on her shoulders. lie therefore pays her well for the risk she 
runs ; and as he has eiigros.sed all the occupations by which a livelihood 
can be made, while she has only her person whcrewitli to purchase 
escape from want, the bargain is readily strutk. 

'J’lien come the days of hollowness and deceit, of feigned delights and 
counterfeited pa.ssions, of momentary iransp4)rts, succeeded by the loath- 
ing of satiety, or the gnawings of self-reproach, for love cannot be thus 
insulted with impunity ; the destructive vice of intoxication to drown care 
and conscience, and the degradation in the eyes of the world, the crowu 
of their sorrows. This ili a melancholy, but in many respects a trin* 
picture of the life of the prostitute, a most unnatural and wretched 
one. What tnon has made it so necessary a part of our society ? Wl *' 
are the great causes, which lead to it ‘i For it i.s only by discovering a J 
removing these, not by wrathful denunciations, or impotent avoidance oi 
the subject, that we will be able to bring about a more 'atural state of 
things. Duchatelet and other writers tako paius to show us the. different 
ways, in which girls are led to adopt such a mode of life ; as for example 
the vices, ignorance, and harshness of their parents, want of education, 
wilfulness, and unbridled passions ; the corruptions of large towns with 
their bands of seducers, procuresses, &c ; and above all others, poverty 
tout they do not advert to that great cause, which is at the root of all the 
rest, and which will continue, throughout all ages, to briug men and 
Women ever closer together, namely, the necessity/ of sextial iniertturH^ 
on which 1 have laid so much stress before. Tile sexual passiont must 
^ways cause an immense amount of unmarried intercourse, and when 
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the moral code is harsh, especially towards woman, and it is diHIcutt lot 
a woman to support herself by honorable means, such intercourse will 
assume the degraded character of prostitution. Thus the necessity oi 
sexual gratidcations, and the difficulties opposing man*lage, (which dlffi* 
culties, as will be shown presently, spring from the law of population) aided 
by female poverty, and harsh moral views towards woman, are the great 
cause of this evil. The natural passions, which irresistibly urge ths 
youth of both sexes to the pleasures of love, cannot be so restrained ; and 
every moral and social obstacle, which has been opposed to this primary 
want of our being, must eventually yield, however much misery they may 
still cause by blindly impeding the tide, which cannot be suppressed. 

In what light then iS prostitution to be regarded, whort we take into 
consideration the great primary necessity of sexual intercourse? It 
should be regarded as a valuable temporary 'substitute for a better slate 
of things. It is greatly preferable to no sexual intercourse at all, with- 
out which, as ha.s been shown, every man and woman must lead a most 
unnatural life. Therefore the deep gratitude of mankind, instead of their 
scorn, Ls due, and will be given in future times, to those unfortunato 
females^ who have suffered in the cause of our sexual nature. It is true 
that by doing so they have become degraded, have in many cases lost all 
love of mankind, by whom they were treated worse than dogs, have 
ruined their constitutions by intemperance, have been consumed by 
evil and unnatural passions ; all of this, and more, have they done, 
but whose is tlie blame ? Not theirs, the unhappy victims of our natu- 
ral sexual difficulties, and of a hollow and inconsiderate mural code ; but 
rather of us, their fellow-beings, whose unjust harshness and neglect have 
allowed them to sink so low. Surely, surely, we too have suflered, and 
still shall suffer bitterly for their degradation. 

'Hie mode of preventing prostitution, is to use every endeavour l>y tho 
different training of tho female sex, and by the precautions against over- 
population, to eu'ible women tc gain a livelihood readily for themselves, 
aud not be dependent on man tor th nr support, or obliged to make a 
barter of their love— the only marketable coinuw>dity, on which tho poor- 
est women among us have to rely; and also, and above all, to supply 
ilie inevitable want of sexual intercoimo, on which prostitiitioii essentiallv 
depends, in another and beucr manner. Unless this latter object can l^ 
achieved, the prevention of prostitution is a mere delusion and imprac- 
ticable dream, of those who know so little of nature, as to imagine that 
her laws and her instincts can be forcibly suppressed. Sexual plejtsures 
roust be had at any price ; and if they be not obtainable honorably and 
for love, they will be bought with money and degradation. 

By these means (the fuller consideration of which, along with other 
qiiesiioiis, I reserve to a subsequent page), 1 earnestly believe and hope, 
prostitution with all its evils will ultimately be eradicated from our 
awiely; though long will be the struggle, and patient and enduring 
roust those be, who seek to .see such a reformation effected. But in the 
raeau time as long as it continues among us, another groat part of our 
duty should be, to raise as ranch as possible the unfortunato girls, who 
safferod so deeply, as martyrs to the scrual passions. For thii| 
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revirenct is the most essential means; reverence for them, as fur all 
other human beings; any of whom, in their wonder and mystery, as 
mneh transcend any conception of the scorner, as his own real being 
dtx^s his sclf-censcionsness. lleverence should be paid to thenuelves, 
to their actions, to their feelings; instea l of neglecting, or reviling them, 
as the world has hitherto done, they should be maile an object of the 
greatest solicitude, us well to their own s«*x as to ours. The legal res- 
trictions, those flagrant injustices towards women, should be removed ; 
and man and woman should share alike in any verdict, moral or legal, 
passed upon unmarried love. What this verdict should be, 1 will 
examine more fully hereafter. 

We shall find that if we love and reverence these girls, (at the same 
time that we endeavour totally to remove from our society the fearlul 
evil of prostitution,) they will love and reverence, iis, and on no other 
cunsidcrution. If society enfold them in her bosom, they will soon 
learn gratefully to repay her love; but if she continue to spurn them, 
her punishment and sulfcrings will be no less than theirs. Her un- 
natural treatment has made them so degraded; and from that degra> 
dation only her repentant love and reverence will uplift them. 

[Since the passing of the Conta^iou^ Diseases Act in 1806, a system easentially 
•Iniilar to the French, and conslNtiuK in the reRistratlon and periolical examination 
of prostitutes, and their conipuho« y detention in liospitui it diseased, has been intro- 
duced in scweral towns of tins country. 'I'hese mctisuros are so unjust in applying; to 
wouieii only, arc such an inrcrfcrencc with the rishts and liberties of the sex, and have 
m many detrradintt influences attendinc them, tliat they have roust'd the roost intense 
host lity. Their efficacy too in ]treventing disease Jhs l>een dnputi d, and does not 
seem on the whole to bo so very satisfactory, es])t>cial!y in largo towns, in which, 
bcsiilcs the registered women, there are always a nmcli greater immhor ol others who 
practise prostitution in a (uauet or clandestine martner; thus in Taiis, whore the 
•ystem has l»een in operation nearly from the beginning of the century, M. Mauriac, 
surgeon to the Midi tlospiiiil, estimates that aUmt 5,000 new cixses ot syphilis occur 
aniiiiaily. lint though strongly oppostul to those Acts, 1 think it is of the utmost 
lm(>ortance that Government should take ineasures to eradicate syphilis, and to 
prevent individuals from spreading it. It seems to me tlsat this miuht be done by other 
means, without injustice and without departing from the ordinary principlea of iegUia- 
tion. If, as lias been proitosed by s everal writers, and among otiu ra by Mr. lierkeley 
Hill in his excellent work on Vnien-al Disease's, tite communic.itiou of syphilis were 
mailc a ptmlshaltle offence in eitlter sex ; and if, as itas also been projMtsod, every case 
of ayphilisuml of other contagions diM ases, such as small-pox, s>:tirlet fever, etc., were 
reported by the medical attendant to the D.sniet Officer ol lle.alth. so ihatmcatis might 
be taken to inquire into its origin and prevent its spreading, 1 believe that this would 
bo found ill 1 ho long run a more cITcctiial preventive. It is far cosier to trace the 
origin of syptiilia than of otlier contagious disordora, such as small-pox, scurlet fever, 
or typhus. A man generally knows perfectly well from what woman lie got tlio 
disease, and a woman often know's the man wiio inloctod her, though not, of course, 
where muoh promiscuous intercourse is indulged In. Surely this eminent traceabilitjf 
of aypliitis should be the key to its prevention by tlie State. Moreover, every patient 
witli sypiiills who wishos to enter hospital, nliould be at once admitted and enconrageti 
by kind treatment to remain till cured ; and e.specially wtmien of the town, win* i^y 
the numbers they consort with, and by having thus to make thuir living, are iar tite 
most dangerous agents in spreading tlio disease. One great difficulty in preventing 
syphilis arises from the length of time its contagiousness lasts, which is now known to 
tie about eighteen months or two years, owing to tiie infectious nature of the 
jeoondary symptoms. But still these difficulties nilglit be overcome by persevering 
efforts. Syphilis never arises but from contagion ; no one need give it to another 
ii'ilesa he or the chooses to do so ; and the knowledge of this, rightly used and deeply 
^it ihronghotA mciety, should lead In time to the total and linal extirpation of this 
tirt;ible disease. \i76,j 
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thus giTen a short description of the existing evils of the sex* 
world, fuid endeavoured to convey some slight idea of the awful and 
widely spread miseries arising from sexual abstinence aud abuse, asid froix 
venereal disease, in botli sexes ; 1 now proceed to the second great divi- 
iton of this subject, namely, the great natural that opposes the 

normal and sufficieut exercise of the genital organs, which we havo seen 
to be so indispensable to the health and virtue of mankind. Tills arises 
from the Pritxcipls (or law) of population^ po wonderfully explained bj 
Mr. Malthus ; and after liim by many of the first political economists, 
among others by Mr. Stuart Mill. This Is a subject whose extreme im- 
portance cannot be over estimated, ft may bo called the question of the 
age, for upon it, as Mr. Malthus and Mr. Mill have shown, depend the 
grana prookeois whiidi aro at present convulsing society ; the wages of 
fabour, poverty and weaitii, Ac. Upon it depends moreover, the greatest 
proport^n of the sexual diseases and miseries, of which 1 have spoken, aud 
which can neither be understood uor remedied except by refereuco to 
their grand cause. The usual mode of treating of these evils, whether in 
medical or moral works, where they are traced to this cause, can hava 
no satisfactory result. 

Notwithstanding the paramount i^nportance of the law of population, it 
is scarcely at ail generally understood. In spite of the unanswerable rea« 
vionings of Mr. Malthus (add they are as conclusive as a problem oi 
Euclid), iu spite of the exertions of Mr. Mill and others, to show that at- 
tention to this law can alone enable mankind to solve the social problems, 
or to emerge from the miserable abyss or poverty, in which the greatei 
part of our race is at present sunk, the subject is practically ignored, and 
there is notone mau in thousands among those who reason on thess 
questions, who pays any heed to it. We have still organizations of Indus 
try, socialism Christian or unchristian, change in the government, nationa 
edocation, charitable institutions, &c., vaunted as the great remedies foL' 
poverty, low wages, and social embazrasments ; but there is not one (d 
these which has any real or direct power in the matter, or that whof 
tried by the principle of populatiooi can bear a moment’s scrutiny as a 

■MmoBAf] nnrA (nr atrila. 
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fJit. M tl has s great work was written titty years .i:; <, L*s rea- 
ionings stiil stand impregnable, lur truth cannot bo overtiitowu. What 
then is the reason that these vital truths have made so iittie i.n prcs>iuti, 
that a knowledge of them is confined to a few uf the most enligbierr 
minds, and thuit they have had httlo practical effect on icdividuul cut 
duct ? 

There are two great reasons for this. The first is, that the subject is:t 
sexual one, and like all similar subjects, has been prevented horn being 
openly discussed hy the feelings of morbid delicacy, to the inevitable r:iiu 
of mankind. 

The second is, that the remedies which Mr. Malthus snggestod \rore, 

I believe, as erroneous and unhealthy as his principle of pojmlatiou was 
oudeuiable; and the impracticability of the fonnor led to the neglect of tlie 
latter. Most ponpio know nothing of Mr. Malthas s views, except from 
ieme casual allusion to them by those, wlio probably have not read them, 
and certainly have not understood their oaramount importance. But 
without a knowledge of tu. > views, and in fact without their being taken 
as an axiom in all our reas.. mgs, it is utterly in vain to approach the 
great social problems. 

I do not know any work so important to tho h ippiiiess of mankind ai 
present us that of Mr. Malthas. It alone explains the real cause of the 
f**arful evils both in the economical and sexual world: of poverty, hard 
work, early Ueatii,ou the one hand, and of sexual abstinence^ self- 

abuse, and prostitution ou thc^ other; of ihemnltiform miseries, which are 
breaking tho hearts and paraly.siiig the arms of so many u'yriads ainotig 
us, and making the philanthropist despair. Wliat cau be done by any 
effort to benefit mankind : how can disease bo prevented or happitie-» 
promoted, while poverty exists? Poverty is tho fountain-head of cvil«> 
Innumerable. Crime, disease, prostitution, ignorance, drunkenness, ami 
all imaginable miseries spring from it in endless exuberance : whiln 

poverty continues, every one must feel, that all efforts at social improve- 
ment will bo of little avail. 

Now what Laenuoc did for cliest di.sease, what M. i^allemand did for 
the diseases of tho male generative oruans. what Newton did for the law ol 
gravitation — that has Mr. Malthas aoue lor poverty. He has shown iti 
uature and its ouly important cau.se ; and in so doing, has conferred a boon 
upon mankind, which cannot be sufticicntly valued. To know the cause 

any evil is for man, but the preparatory step to devising a remedy : aud 
although, till Mr. Malthus showed the cause of poverty, it was not pos<« 
Bible for society to escape from this, its greatest evil ; I firmly believ® 
that, by the knowledge he has givcu us, the evil is no longer irremediable, 
and that we will, by persevering and combined social efforts, ultimately b« 
freed from it. 

As Mr. Malthus*s celebrated essay is not very easily procurable by 
every one, and as there arc no truths, which dc.sorve to bo more univers* 
ally known and deeply felt by all of us, than those which he explains, 1 
ahall give here a short sketch of his work; using in most p]a(‘.es 
tuthor's own words. 

I tiutreat tho reader to study it carefully, and to make himself tlMwoughlf 
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biaiter of the g^reat law which it explains. By doinii; so, he will obtain a 
deeper insiglU into the complex problems of human society, the real diffl* 
cultles with which our race h!:^ to contend, and the true cause of the evili 
nisiing among us, than if he studied every other branch whatsoever, of 
moral and political science, and omitted this; as is so frequently dohe. 
He will learn the profound errors on poverty and :ts remedies, which are 
stdl so prevalent ; will be enabled to see through the fallacies on these 
lubjects, which he will hear every day in conversation, from the pulpit, or 
the platform, or read in the pages of our newspapers, and other publica* 
lions, — the very same fallacies, which Mr. Malthus so unanswerably ex- 
pv)s<*d, but wliich are still widely, nay, almost universally spread, not only 
in this country, baton the continent; and will perceive the utter useless- 
n^'ss and sup.'rficiality of the usual discussions on poverty and low wage*, 
xud of the common routine practice of statesmanship, which tacitly 
ignore the real law of population and wages, **not,** as Mr. Mill eay^ 

** M if it ix)ulJ be lefutod. but as if it did not eiiit.*’ 
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*M]f an inquiry ooDceruing tho improtement of society, the mcde ol 
tonducting the subject which naturaiiy presents itself is 
1st.— To investigate the causes, that have hitherto impeded the pro- 
gress of mankind towards happiness ; 

2nd. — To examine the probability of the total or partial removal of 
these causes in future. 

Tp enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the caupes, 
that have hitherto iuCuenced human improvement, would be much be- 
youd the power of an individual. The principal object of the present 
essay is to examine the eflects of one great cause, intimately united with 
the very nature of man ; which, though it has been constantly and power- 
fully operating since the commencement of society, has been little noticed 
oy the writers, who have treated this subiect. The facts, which establish 
the existence of this cause, have indeed been repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged ; but its natural aud necessary effects have been almost wholly over- 
looked; though probably among iUi effects may be reckoned a very conside- 
aWe portion of that vice aud misery, and of that unequal distribution ef 
the bounties of nature, which it has been the uuccasing object of the en- 
lightened philanthropist in all ages to correct. ^ 

Tho cause to which I allude, is < he constant tendency in all animated 
life, to increase beyond the nourish Ament prepared for it. 

It is observed by Dt franklin, that there is no bound to the prolific 
'’*ature of plants or animals, but what is made by their crowding and 
interfering with each other’s means of subsistence. Were the face of the 
earth, he says, vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed and 
overspread with one kind only, as for instance, w'ith fennel; and were it 
empty of other inhabitants, it might, in a few ages, bo reSeuished from 
tne n&tfon only, as for instance, with Englislimeu. 
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This is Tncontrovertibly trae. Through the animal and Tej^^etable king* 
doms, nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad, witli the most profuse 
and liberal hand ; but has been comparatively sparing in the room and 
^nourishment necessary to rear them. The germs of exi^toiice contained in 
this earth, if they could freely dcvelope themselves, would fill millions of 
worlds in the course of a few thousand years. Necessity, that imperious 
all-pervading law of nature, restrains them within the prescribed bounds. 
The races of plants and of animals shrink under this great restrictive 
law ; and man cannot by any efforts of reason escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals the view of the subject is simple. 
They are all impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase af their 
species ; and this instinct is interrupted by no doubts about providing 
for their offspring. Wherever therefore there is liberty, the power of 
increase is exerted ; auu the superabundant effects are repressed after- 
wards, by want of room and nourishment. 

The effects of this check upon man are more complicated. Impelled 
to the increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason inter- 
rupts his career, and asks him, whether he may not bring beings into the 
world, for whom he cannot provide the means of support. If he attend 
to this natural suggestion, tho restriction too frequently produces vice. If 
ho hear it not, tlie human race will bo constantly endeavouring to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence. But as, by the law of our 
nature, which makes food necessary to tho life of man, population can 
never actually increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable of sup- 
porting it, a strong check on population, from the difficulty of acquiring 
food, must be constantly in operation. Tliis difficulty must fall some- 
where, and must necessarily be felt severely in some or other of the 
various forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by a large portion of 
mankind. * 

That population has this constant tendency to increase beyond tho 
means of subsistence, and that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will sufficiently appear from a review of tho different states of 
society, in which man has existed. But let us first endeafour to ascer- 
tain, what would be the natural increase ot population, if loft to exert 
itself with perfect freedom : and what might be expected to be the rate ot 
increase in the productions of the c.aTtli, under the most favourable cir- 
cumtances of human industry. 

It will be alloweck that no country has hitherto been known, where 
the manners were so pure and simple, and the means of subsistence so 
abundant, that no checks whatever have existed to early marriages, from 
the difficulty of providing for a family, and that no waste of the human 
•pedes has been occasioned by vicious customs, by towns, by unhealthy 
occupations, pr too severe labour. C msequently, in m state that we 
have yet known, has tho power of population been left to exert itself with 
perfect freedom. 

In the northern States of America, where the means of subsistence 
nave been more ample, the manners of tbe people more pure, and tho 
^mcks to early marriages fewer, than in any of the modern States of 

uropCjthe population has found to double itself, for above a century 
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And a hall fiuccessiTely, in less than in each period of iuvniy-fife jeari. 
fet even during these periods, in some of the towns, the deaths exceeded 
ihe births; a circumstance that clearly proves that in those parts of the 
country which supplied this deficiency, the increase must have been much 
more rapid than the general average. 

In the back settlements, where the sole employment is agriculture, and 
vicious customs and unwholesome occupations are little known, the popu* 
lation has been found to double itself in fifteen years. Even this extra- 
ovdin^iry rate of increase is probably short of the utmost power of popular 
tion. Sir William Petty supposes a doubling possible in so short a tiir.o 
AS ten years. 

But to be perfectly sure, that we are far withfn the truth, we will take 
the slowest of these rates of increase — a rate, in which all concurriue 
testimonies agree, and which has been repeatedly ascertained to be from 
procreation only. 

Itmay saftily be pronounced therefore, that population, when unchecked, 
goes on doubling itself every twenty-fivo years, or increases lad geomet- 
rical ratio. * 

* That population has the power, under favourable elroamBtanoos, ol Aon 
itsolf in twenty-five years by procreation alone, is so extremely imporU 
proposition— being the vary toundatiou of the Malthusian arguments— that 
seems advisable to show hero more fully the statistical facts on whioh it rests. 
Those, are furnished especially by the Oonsus Rotnrns of the United states, 
which have been published every ton years since 1790, and are therefore of a 
laior date than the first publication of the Essay on Population (in 1798). The 
rt suits are given in the following extraot from an article on ** Population ** in the 
Bneydopadia BrUannica, whioh was written some years later by Mr. Malthus:— 

In the country to whioh we should naturally turn our eyes for an exemplifica* 
tion of the most rapid rate of increase, there have been four euumerations of the 
people, each at the period of ten years i and though the estimates of the inoreue 
of population in the North .\incricaa colonies at earlier periods were of sufficieut 
authority, iu the al^unce of more certaiu documents, to warrant most important 
Inferences, yot as we now possess suoh documents, and as the period they invuive 
is of Bulficient longth to ositablish the point in question, it is no longer necessary 
to refer to earlier times. According to a regular census, made by order of Congress 
in 1790, which there is every reason to think is essentially correct, the whits 
population of tho United States was found to be 8,164,148. By a similar oensiia 
in 1800, it was found to have in creased to 4,812,811. It had increased then during 
the ten years from 1790 to 1800 at a rate equal to 86.3 per cent., a rate which, if 
sontinued, would double the population in 23 years 4^ mouths. According to a 
third oensiM in 1810, the white population was found to be 5,862,092, which, corn- 
pared with tlie population of 1800, gives an increase in the second ten years. at 
the rate of nearly 86 per cent, whioh, if continued, would double the population 
In t2^ years. According to the fourth census iu 1830; tho white population was 
found to be 7,86T,7I0, which, compared with ih* population of 1810, gives a 
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The rate acconling fo which the produciious of ihe earth may be iup* 
posed to increosei it vt'ill not be so easy to doteruiiiie. Of this, however, 

increase in the third ten years at a rate porcout. of 31.1, il continued. 

«vo .Id double the populatiuu in 23 years 7 mouths. If we compare the period of 
dMiibling accordinor to iho rate of increase in the most uufarorable ten years of 
this serie.s with 25 years, ws shall find the difforence such as fully to ooror all 
tiie increase of population which would have taken place fr jm immigration. 

“ It appears ^x>m a roferoncd to the most authentic documouts which cau be 
oliected on both aides of tho Atlantic, that the emigration to the United State! 
during the last twenty^five years, falls decidedly short of an avoraso of 10,000 a 
year. Dr. Seybort, the best authority on the other side of the water, states that, 
from 1790 to 1810, it could not have been so much ns 6,000 a year. Our official 
accounts of the number of emigrants to ihe United St.atcs from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, during the ten years from 1812 to 1821 inclusive, give an avorago of 
leas than 7,000, although the period iucludes the extraordinary years 1817 and 
1818, in which the emigrations to the United States were much greater than thoy 
were ever known to be before or since. The official American accounts, as far as 
they go, which are mlyfor two years from the 8 th September 1819, tend to 
oonfirm this average ; and allowing fully for the emigrants from other European 
eonntries, the general average will still bo under the 10,000. 

•^Altogether then, we can hardly err in defect, If we allow 10,000 a year for the 
average increase from emigration during the 25 years from 1795 to 1620} and 
applying this number to the slowest period of increase, when the rate was such as 
CO double the population in 23 years 7 months, it may be easily oaloulated that in 
the additional year and five months, a population 6,862,000 would have increased 
to an amount mneh more than sufficient to covor an annual emigration of 10,000 
liereons, with the Increase from thorn at the same rate. Such an Increase from 
them, however, would not take place. It appears from an account in the HatioTud 
Calctvdar of the United States for the year 1821, that of the 7,001 persons arrived 
In America from the 30th September 1819 to the 30th September 1820, 1,969 only 
were fcmalos, and the rest, 6,042, were males ; a proportl m which, if it approaches 
towards representing the averago, must very greatly reduce tho number from which 
any increaso ought to bo calculated. If, however, we omit those considerations, if 
we suppose a yearly emigration from Europe to America of 10.000 persons for thg 
25 years from 1796 to 1820, tho greatest part of which time Europe was involved in 
a most extensive scone of w.arfaro, requiring all its poimlailon ; and further, if wo 
allow for at: increase of all tho emigrants during the whole period, at the ftillost 
rate, the romuuing number will still be sij/fieient to 8h«»w a doubling of the 
j*opulation in leas than 25 years. The white population of 1790 was 3,164,148. 
This population, according to tho rate at which it was increasing, would have 
amounted to about 3,094,106 in 1795; and supposing it to have just doubled iU li 
in the 25 years from 1795 to 1820, the population in 182 1 would have been 7,3«8,2on. 
But tho actual white population of 1820 appears, by the census then taken, to be 
7 , 861 , 710 , showing an cxc( $8 of 473,610* whereas emigration of 10,000 periQoi 
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may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of their increaie must be 
small y of a different nature, from the ratio of the increase of population. 
Man is necesf arily confined in room. When all t!ie fertile land has beer 
occupied, the y^rly increase of f»od must depend upon the melioration o\ 
the land already in possession. This is a stream, which from Ibe nature 
of all soils, instead of increasing, must be gradually diminishing. But 
population, could it be supplied with food, would go on with unexhausted 
rigour ; and the increase of one period would furnish the power of a 
greater increase the next, and this without any limit. 

From the accounts we have of China and Japan, it may be fairly 
doubted, whether the best directed efforts of human industry could double 
the produce of these countries, even once, in any number of years. There 
are many , parts of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and almost 
unoccupied; but the right of exterminating, or driving into a corner, 
where they must starve, even the inhabitants of these thinly peopled re- 
gions, will be questioned ia a moral view. The process of improving 
their minds, and directing their industry, would necessarily be slow ; and 
during this time, as population would regularly keep pace with the in- 
creasing produce, it would rarely happen that a greatdegrecof knowledgt 
and industry would have to operate at once upon rich and unappro- 
priated soil. Even when this might take place, as it does sometimes in 
new colonies, a geometrical ratio increases with such extraordinary 
rapidity, that the advantage could not last long. If America continue 
increasing, which she certainly will do, though not with the same rapid- 
ity as formerly, the Indians will be driven further and further back into 
the coQutry, till the whole race is ultimately exterminated. 

Europe is by no means so fully peopled as it might be. In Europe 
there is the fairest chance, that human industry may receive its best 
direction. The science of agriculture has been uuch studied in England 


snnually with an Inorease from them at 8 per coat., a rate which would double • 
population in loss than 24 years, would oniy amount to 3G4,.’i92. 

** If to these proofs of the rapid inorease of population, which has actually takes 
place, we add the consideration that this rate of increase is an averasre applying tf 
a most extensive territory, some parts of which are known to be unhealthy ; that 
some of the towns in the United States are now large ; that many of the in- 
habitants must be engaged in unwholesome oooupations and exposed to many of 
those ohecks to Increase which prevail in other countries ; and further, that in 
the western territories, where these oheoks do not ooour, the rate of increase is 
beyond oomparieon greater than the general average, after making the fullest 
allowance for immigration ; it must appear eertaiu that the raU at which th« 
population of the whole of the UnSdltf. has actually inoreasod for the laa 

80 years, must fall very decidedly short of the actual capacity of mankind U 
tnorease under the most favourable circumstances.” 

From these and other fhots Mr. Malthus draws the conclusion : **It mi^ be 
•afely asserted, therefore, that population, when unchecked. Increases In a ge^ 
metrical prosreiiion of each a nature as to dcubls ItssU svtiy twenty-ftve yearn ” 
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and Scotland ; and there is still a great portion of nncnltWatod land in 
these countries. Let us consider at what rate tne produce of this island 
might be supposed to increase, under circumstances the most favourabls 
to improvement. • 

If it be allowed, that by the best possible policy, and great encourage^ 
ments to agriculture, the average produce of the island could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years, it will be allowing probably a greater 
increase than could with reason be expected. 

In the next twenty-five years it is impossible to suppose, that the 
reduce could be quadrupled. It would be contrary to all our knowledge 
of the properties of land. That we may be the better able to compare 
the increase of population and food, let us make a supposition, which ii 
flearly more favourable to the power of production in the earth, than any 
experience we have had of its qualities will warrant. 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might be made to the 
former average produce, instead of decreasing, which they certainly 
vould do, were to remain the same ; and that the produce of this island 
night be increased every twenty-five years, by a quantity equal to what 
It at present produces. The most enthusiastic speculator cannot suppose 
a greater increase than this. In a few centuries, it would make every 
acre of land in the island like a garden. 

It may be fairly pronounced therefore, that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circumstances 
the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be made to 
increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

The necessary effects of these two different rates of increase, when 
brought together, will be very striking. Taking the whole earth, emi- 
gration would of coarse be excluded ; and while the human race would 
increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, fi, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, subsistence 
would only increase at the rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

In this supposition, no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
earth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any assignable 
quantity ; yet still the power of population, l^ing in every period so much 
superior, the increase of the human species can only be kept down to the 
level of the meaQ« of subsistence, by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as a check upon the greater power. 

I shall now speak of the general checks to population, and the mode ol 
their operation. 

The nltimate check to population, from the above considerations, ap» 
pears to be a want of food, arising necessarily from the diilerent ratios 
according to which population and food increase. But this ultimate check 
is never the immediate check, except in cases of actual famine. 

The immediate check may be stated to consist in all those customs, and 
all those diseases, which seem to be generated by a scarcity of the means 
of subsistence ; and all those causes, independent of this scarcity, whethet 
of. a moral or physical nature, which tend prematurely to weaken and 
destroy the human frame. 

These cheeks to population, which are constantly operating with room 
er less force in every society, and keep down the number to the lefd 
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>f the means of subsistence, may be classed under two general heads, tht 
prerentive and the positive cliecks. 

'Fhe preventive check, as far as it is voluntary, is peculiar to man, 
and arises from that distinctive superiority in liis reasoning faculties 
which enables him to calculate distant cunsequeuecs. The checks to ths 

i leiinite increase of plants and irrational animals, are nil either post* 
e, or, if preventive, involuntary. But man cannot look arcuud Liiui and 
3 the distress, which frequently presses on them, who have large 
iiilies ; he cannot contemplate his present possessions or earnings, 
licli be now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of each 
arc, when with very little addition, they must be divided, perhaps 
long seven or eight, without feeling a doubt whether, if he follow the 
ut of his inclinatious, he may be able to support the offspring, which 
^e will probably bring into the world. 

I In a state of equality, if such can exist, this wciild he the simple ques 

i ion. In the present state of society other considerations occur. Wih 
lenot lower his rank in life, and be obliged to give up in great measure 
hie former habits ? Docs any mode ot employment present itself by which 
|ie may reasonably hope to maintain a family? Will he not at any rate 
ubjoct himself to greater difhculties, and more severe labour, than in his 
lingle state? Will he not be unable to transmit to his children the same 
dvautages of education, that he himself possessed ? Does he even feel 
Dcure that, should ho have a large family his utmost exertions can 
; ave them from rags aud squalid poverty nud may he not be reduced to 
^ he grating necessity of forfeiting iiis rpi ndence, and of being obliged 
p the sparing hand of charity for support / 

I These considerations are calculated tr. prevent, and certainly do prevent 
I great number of persons in all civilized nations, from pursuing the dic- 
iites of nature in an early attachment to one woman. 

I If this restraint do not produce vice, it is undoubtedly the least evil, 
ihat can arise from the principle of population. Considered as a restraint 
'On a strong natural inclination, it must be allowed to produce a certain 
^degree of temporary unhappiness ; but evidently slight, compared with 
^he evils, which result from any of the other checks to population ; and 
merely of the same nature, as many other sacrifices of temporary to per- 
manent gratification, which it is the business of a moral agent couliiiualiy 
to make. 

Wheu this restraint produces vice, the evils which follow, are but too 
conspicuous. A promiscuous intercourse to such a degree as to prevent 
the birth of children, seems to lower in a most marked manner the dig 
uity of the human character. It cannot bo without its effect on men, 
and nothing can be more obvious than its teodency to degrade the female 
character. Add to which, that among those unfortunate fAnalcs, with 
which all great towns abound, more real distress and aggravated misery 
are perhaps to be found, than in any other department of human life. 

The checks to population arc extremely various, and include 

every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in any degree 
eontributes to shorten the natural duration of human life. Under this 
h«|4 therefpre may be enumerated ail unwholesome occuoati 
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labour, and ex^sure to the seasons, extreme (toverty, bad nursing cl 
ehildreu, great towns, excesses of aii kinds, the whole train of diseasut 
and epidemics, wars, plagues, and faiini;:\';. 

On examining these obstacles to the i.i rease of popitlatioo, which ^ 
bare classed under tee heads of prerentivo a rt positive checks, it will 
appear that they are all resolvable into moral rutrainU vice, and mmn/. 

Of the proreutire checks, the restraint from marriage, which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications, may properly termed moral 
restraint. 

Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, adultery, aud impro^ 
arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connections, are preventive 
checks, that clearly come under the be^ of vice. 

Of the positive checks, those which appear to arise unavoidably from 
rbe laws of nature, may be called exclusively misery, and those which vie 
obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, excesses, and many others, 
which it would be in ‘our power to avoid, are of a mixed nature. They 
arc brought upon us by vice, and their consequence is misery. 

The sum of all these preventive and positive checks taken together, 
forms the immediate check to population; and it is evident that in every 
country, where the whole of the procreative power cannot be called into 
action, the prevo'itivo aud the positive checks roust vary inversely as 
each other; that is, in countries o.^tur*)lly unhealthy, or subject to a great 
mortality, from whatever cause ii may arise, the preventive check will 
prevail very little. In those countru s on the contrary, which are natu- 
rally healthy, and where the pr-J ivi? check is found to prevail wiili 
considerable force, the positive clieck' will pri vail very little, or the mor- 
tality be very small. 

lu every couu'ry some of these chociis are, with more or less force, in 
constant operation ; yet uotwithstauding their general prevalence, there 
are few states in which there is not a constant itlurt of iho popu- 
lation to increase beyond the means of subsistence. Tins constant efiort 
as constantly tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress ; and 
to prevent any great permanent melioration of their condition. 

'r^hesc efforts, in the present state of society, seem to bo produced in the 
following manner. ^Vo will suppose tho nicaus of subsistence iu any 
country just equal to the easy support of its inhabitants. The constant 
effort towards population, which is found to act even in the most vicious 
societies, increases the number of people, before the means of subsistence 
are increased. The food therefore, w'hicii before supported eleven 
millions, must now be divided among elevvii millions aud a-lialf. Tho 
poor comequently must live much worse, and many of them bo reduce! 
to severe distress. The number of labourers also being above the pro- 
portion of 'aK>rk in tho market, the price of labour must toud to fall, whiia 
the price of provUious would at tho same time tend to rise. Tho labourer 
chermore must do more work to earn the same as he did beforo. During 
this season the discouragements to marriage, aud the ddliculties rd 
rearing a family are so great, that population is nearly at a stand, lu 
the meantime the cheapness of labour, the plenty of labourers, and the 
Boeessity of an increased ininitry vuong them, encourage enltlTBtore W 
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employ more labour upon their land, to turn up fresh soil, and te 
manure aud to improve more completely, what is already in tillage ; tiH 
ultimately the means of subsistence may become in the same proportion 
to the population# as rt the period from which we set out. The situation 
of the labourer being then again tolerably comfortable, the restraints to 
population are in some degree loosened ; aud after a short period, the 
ame retrograde and progressire movements with respect to happiness, 
are repeated. 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common view 
aud it may be difficult even for the most attentive observer to calculate 
iU periods. Yet that in the generality of old States somo such vibration 
docs exist, though in a much less marked, and more irregular manner, 
than 1 have described it, no reOecting man who considers the subject 
deeply, can well doubt. 

One principal reason why this oscillation has been less remarked than 
ni.ght naturally have beeu expected, is, that tho histories of mankind, 
which we possess, arc in general only histories of the higher classes. 
The science of the history of the poorer orders may be said to be still in 
its infancy, and many of the objects, on which it would be desirable to 
have information, have been either omitted or not stated with sufficient 
accuracy. Among these may be reckoned the proportion of tho number 
of adults to the number of marriages; the extent to which vicious 
eostoms have prevailed in consequence of the restraints upon matrimony ; 
the comparative mortality among the children of the most distressed part 
of tho community, and of those who live rather more at their ease ; the 
variations in the real price of labour ; tho observable differences in the 
state of the lower classes of society, with respect to ease and happiness, 
at different times during a certain period ; and very accurate registers 
of births, deaths, aud marriages, which are of the utmost impwtancc in 
this subject. 

A faithful history, including such particulars, would tend greatly tc 
elucidata^ho manner, in which tho constant check upon population acts ; 
and would probably prove the existence of tho oscillations that have been 
mentioned; although their periods would necessarily be rendered irre- 
gular from the operation of many interrupting causes ; .such as, tho 
introduction or failure of certain manufactures, a greater or loss pre- 
valeut spirit of agricultural enterprise ; years of plenty, or scarcity ; wars, 
sickly seasoihs, poor laws, emigration, and other causes of a similar 
nature. 

A circumstance which has perhaps^ more than any other, contributed 
to conceal this oscillation from common view, is the difference between 
the nominal aud real price of labour. It very rarely happens that the 
moroinal price of labour univensally falls, but we well know that it fre- 
qu^tly remains the same, while the price of provisions has been gradually 
rising. This is in effect a real fall in the price of labour, and during 
this period, the condition of the lower classes must be gradually growing 
worse, while the farmers and capitalists are growing rich, from the yeal 
eheapness of labour. 

In savage Uf^ where there is no regular nrice of labour it is 
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to be doabted, ibat similar oscillations take place. When population hni 
increased nearly to the utmost limits of the food, all the prevcntiTe and 
positive checks will naturaly operate with increased force. Viciow 
habits with respect to the sex will be more general,* the exposing of 
children more frequent, and both the probability and fatality of wan 
and ep-idemics considerably greater ; and these causes will probably con- 
tinue their operation, till the population is sunk below the level of the 
food *, and then the return to comparative plenty will a;;aiii produce at 
increase, and afior a certain period, its father progress will again be 
by the same causes. 

But without attempting to establish these oscillations m aiderdht 
^untries, whioJi would evidently require more minute histories thau we 
possess, and whicdi the progress of civilisation naturally tends to counter* 
act, the foUowiug nropositions are intended to be proved ; 

I St. — Population is necessarily limited by tho means of subsistence. 

2nd. — Population invariably increases, wlten the means of subststenoi 
increase. 

3rd. —The chocks which repress the superior power of population, and 
keep its efTects on a level with the means of subsistence, are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

The first of these propositions scarcely needs illustration. Tho second 
and third will be sufficiently established by a review of tho immediate 
checks to population, in the past and present state of society. 

This review will be the subject of the follovi'tng chapters.*’ 


in this mafoucr, afUtr having explained the great l.aw of Increase, 
Inherent in the human spccie.s, as in all orgauisen beings ; having 
shown as well by general reasoning, us by known facts, that tlie natu- 
ral ratio of the increase of population is immeasurably greater than 
the usual ratio of the produce of tho eartli—or, in other words, that 
the increase of all plants and animals, including man, is of necessity 
very greatly limited by the limited size of the earth ; having shown 
tliut It is only in the case of new colonies, such as America, where tlie 
agricultural skill of civilised man is brought to bear upon leitile un- 
tjultivatcd territory (a case, which is a mere accident in human his- 
tory, of temporary duration, and necessitating moreover, the dispos- 
session and extermination of the native inhabitants) that food can bs 
increased at all quickly enough to keep up with the geometrical in- 
crease of which population is naturally capable ; having shown that 
population does increase with extraordinary rapidity in such a case, 
doubling itself every twenty-five years fo»’ instance in the United States, 
while in all old countries it increases very slowly— Mr. Malthas next 
fxamincs the question, in wHt way is population thus restfaiued Ih* 
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latler countries? what are the c/tecis wlii« h m.iKc itutnnnce Ft slcwly? 
Population cannot be checked oxccj»t in two ways, cither there must be 
fewer children born, or some must die ; and it must be therefore by 
cither or both uj' these two checks, called by ]^lr. lilalthus the preveMivt 
and the pontive^ that the slow increase 1* our race in all old countries 
is efl'ected. The modes in which these two checks operate may, he 
says, all be ijieluded u.ider the three beads of moral rentraiU^ vict, or 
tnUert/; and these checks have been o|)erating upon human society ever 
since its origin, and have only been 8UB|>ended for short intervals in 
the case of new colonics &.c. 

This law of popidalion is, it aj)pcars to me, by far the most imp . 1 1- 
ant of all subjects for the oonsiderutiou of mankind, and therefore 
1 entreat the reader’s earnest attention to it. It is not like the 
vacillating institutions of man, but i.s one of the fixed and immutable 
•aws of is’atuie, which acts upon our race exactly as ci»on Ihe 
humblest plant ; iiom which no effort of reason can enable the civil- 
ized man any more than tlie savage to escaja}, and whose recognition 
has been iinixjdcd by the spiritual theories of ihe suprcmjicy of 
mind over matter. Except in the accidental case of new colonies, 
and other rare and temporary circurustauccs, where the usual ratio of 
the increase of food is enormously increased, the law is, that if the pre- 
ventive check do not operate, the positive must : if fewer children be 
not born, the surplus must die pre'nmturely : there must be a rapid suc- 
cession of necessarily short-lived beings to keep up the numbers, one 
generation being pushed oat of existence before its time to make room 
for the next. The less the reproductive powers are restrained, the 
shorter must the general average of life he in tlie successive gcuerutions. 
Their premature death is certain ; it is only the mode of it which is 
UDcortaiu. It may be by famine or by war, by extreme jpoverty and 
slow starvation, or by quick disease ; but in some shape or other it 
must come. Thus it is an enormous error to suppose, as is commonly 
done, that the wars, famines, pestilences, &c., which we read of in his- 
tory, were occasioned mainly by man's evil passions, or want of in- 
dustrial skill ; they were Drimarilv the effect of the natural sexual 
instincts, and were absohUclf/ inevitabU, as lorur as these were not re- 
strained by fore.sight. Moic cnililren having been born Ilian the slow 
Increiuse of fcod could sujiport, they had to be cut off prematurely in 
some way ; and Ihns, had w’ar not operated, jwstilence, famine, disease, 
dee,, must have done so. If throe or four times the number of children 
were born tliat could be supported, (a thing which must vciy frequently 
have taken place among uncivilised nations), either throe-fourths 
of them had necessarily to perish in infancy, or in some other way, the 
general average of life had to be reduced to one-fourth of the natural one. 
It is generally thought that abstaining from marriage, sexual vices which 
prevent child-birth, such as prostitution, and premature death are ac- 
cidental and avoidable evils ; but this is the most radical of all eri'ors. 
In all c Id countries some one or more of tluse chocks to population must 
always operate with immense force ; and they have thus operated in 
all such countries ever since the birth of history. Man has only a 
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choice between them; not^ iodcpeadeut of them. Toe more complex 
the positive check, in other words the youuger the age at which death 
takes place, the less need is there for the preventive check. On the 
other band, wherever the ]K)sitive check operates little, the preventive 
one operate greatly; a long average of life and few deaths can 
only be procured in any old country by having few births. 

Mr. Malthas next proceeds to examine in what manner the three 
checks, moral restraint, vice, and misery, have operated on mankind in 
the various conditions of human society. To do this he enters into a 
detailed review of nearly all the nations of past and present times, 
from the rudest savages up to ourselves, and points out how far each 
of these tliree checks has operated upon them. This review occupies o 
great part of his work, and is full of iulerest, both from ttie insight it 
gives us into the workings of this mighty but unknown law oa human 
destiny, and also from its explanation ol' the complex problems of 
society in its various stages ; problems which the principle of impuhu 
tion can alone render iiiteUiglble. 1 bliall give a short sketch of thic 
part of Mr. Malthus*s work, begging the reader to supplement it by 
reading the work itself. 

Mr. Malthus first examines the cheeks to population among savages, 
or those nations which subsist chiefly on the unassisted produce d 
nature, as, for instance, the natives of Australia, Patagonia, the 
North American Indians, dec. In these the main checks arc similar to 
those in the inferior animals ; namely the jyositive ones. The prevent- 
ive check, or moral restraint, acts little upon them; they follow 
blindly the promptings of the uatural sexual instincts like the iuferioi 
Numals, and tnerefore tne surplus population is cm oil i>y siarvation, 
periodical famines, blootly warfares, Ac. The condition of the women 
among savages, moreover, is nio.st inlscrable, and adverse to the bear- 
ing and imrfure of ofl'spring. They are used almost like beasts of bur- 
den; and inotliors among the American Indians, have been known to 
destroy their female children to preserve thorn from such a life. 

With regard to the checks to i>opulation in the Islands of the South 
Sea, Mr. Malthus says, “M. llaynal, speaking of the ancient state of 
the British Isles, and of islanders iii general, says, * It is among these 
people that we trace that niultUudc of singular institutious which 
retard the jirogress of population. Anthropopiiagy, the castraiiou of 
males, the infibulation of females, late marriages, the consecration ol 
virginity, the approbation of celibacy, Ac. Those customs, caused by 
a superabundaucc of population in islands, have beeu carried to tUo 
continents, where philosophers of our days are still employed in inves- 
tigating the reason of them.' M. liaynal does not seem to be aware, 
that a savage tribe in America surrounded by its enemies, or a civilized 
and populous nation, hemmed in by others in the same state, is in 
many respects circumstanced Idteihe islander. Though the barriora 
to a farther increase of population be not so well deUned, and so open 
to common observation on continents, as on island.s, yet they still pro- 
lent obstacles which are nearly as insurmountable. There is probably 
•0 island yet known, the produce of which could not be further** 
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creased. This is all that can be said of the whole earth. But as tbe 
bounds on population or small islands are so narrow, that every per 
mn must sec and acknowledge them, an inquiry into the checks t 
C»opulation In j.hein may tend considerably to illustrate the preseu 
Bubjcct. 

If we turn our eyca to the crowded shores of Otaheite and the 
Society Islands, all ajqirebension of detirth seem at lirst sight to be 
banished from a country, that is described to be truitfiil as the garden 
of the Hcisperidcs. But this first impression would hj immediately 
corrected by a moment’s relJection. Happiness and plenty have alwayi 
iKJon considered as the most powerful causes of increase. In a delight- 
ful eliiuate wliere few disea.scs are known, and the women are con- 
demned to no severe fatigues, why should these causer, not operate with 
a force unparalleled in less favourable regions? Yet, if they did 
where could the population find room and food in such narrow limit.'V 
Eftectual emigration or efibotual importation would be utterly exclu- 
ded, from the situation of the islands and the stateof navigation among 
the inhabitants. 

The difficulty hero is reduced tc so narrow a compass, is so clear, 
precise, and definite, that wo cannot escape from it. It cannot be 
answered in the usual vague and inconsiderate manner, by talking of 
emigration and further cultivation. In the present instance wo can- 
uot but acknowledge that the one is impossible and the other gkringly 
inadequate. The lullest conviction must stare us in the face, that the 
people on this group ot isianda could not continue to double theii 
numbers every twenty-five years; and iMfore we proceed to ijiquire 
into the state of society among them, we must b:* poifeetly certain, that 
unless a perpetual mirat lo render the women barren, we shall be aide 
.1) trace some very powerful checks to populalion in the habits of tl.»? 
people.” 

Those chocks were promi.scuous intercourse and inianticide, which 
were exceedingly common in Otaheite, when first discovered; and wer« 
universally practised by the members of the Arreoy sociolie.s, which 
{iicluded most of the youth of the upper classes. The same vices wcie 
Very common among the lower classes also ; and it was by these means 
— the positive check— that population was mainly kept down (o the 
level of the food ; although their action was not sufficient to prevent n 
very considerable degree of 

Mr. Mallhus next proceeds lo the checks to pojmlation among pas 
toral vind semi-civilized poo])les. The nations of the north of Europe, 
who overthrew the Roiiiim Empire, were of this description. Jl. has 
puzzled historians to account for the numerous and successive armies 
which they poured down upon Italy and France, and which were so 
often annihilated, before the final triumph ; but this can be readily uc- 
Sounted for by the great natural powers of multiplication. They must 
nave increased very rapidly, for their morals, as described by Tacitus, 
wore pure, and their life healthy ; and thus their population was COD- 
Kantly increasing beyond the means oi subsistence, and uumbere ot 
youth wore seat forth to gain new regions by the sword. Th« 
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toss of life ia thess wars was prodigious ; and it was in this way lh4 
their population was chiefly restrained. 

The checks among the modern pastoral nations, as the Tartars and 
Bedouins, arc chiefly of a siinilui nature, except thut there is more 
poverty and famine, and less war. In many of the tribes the grinding 
poverty always borders on starvation. (Poverty, famine, and fre- 
quently pestilence, are the inevitable alternatives to war in all nations, 
where the preventive chock to population does not operate. Thereforo 
as this choc): operates very little among uncivilized nations, war, 
poverty, famine, or pestilence are eonstuntly observed among them; 
and arc indeed perfectly unavohlable from the laws of nature.) Moral 
restraint acts little among the Arabs, for * a Mahometan is in some res- 
pects o))liged to polygamy, from a principle of obedience to his prophet, 
who makes one ol the great duties of man to consist in procreating child- 
ren to glorify his Creator. Nothing can place in a more striking point 
of view the futility aiid absurdity of such cncv^uragcmcnts to marriage, 
than the present state of these countries. It is universally agreed, 
that if their iKjpulatiun be not less than formerly, it is indubitably not 
greater ; and it follows as a direct consequiuice, that the great increase 
of some families has actually pushed the rest out of existence. While 
the Arabs retain their present manners, and the country remains in its 
present state of cultivation, the promise of paradise to every man who 
had tea children, would but little increase their numbers, though ii 
might greatly increase tlieir misery. Direct enoouragemenfs to mar- 
riage have no tendency whaiover to change their manners, and pio- 
niote cultivation.*’ 

The wives arc bought of their parents, and theicfore the poorer 
cla.ss# sometimes unable to obtain them; so that the preventive 
eheck, by compulsion, operates in some degree. 

In the various countries of Africa, the checks arc also mostly v,f a 
positive nature ; constant warfare, so thut in some of the tribes Bruce 
says, that an old man is never to be seen, as they all die by the lance 
young ; also famine and pestilence, the exportation of slaves, Ac* 
The poorest classes me sunk in the most abject poverty 

Ih Hindostan, marriage is greatly encouraged by the religious 
code, which makes the procreation of male children ouc of the greatest 
merits. In the ordinances of Menu, it is said, ‘ By a son a man obtains 
victory over ail people ; by a son’s son he enjoys immortality ; and 
afterwards by the son of that grandson he reaches the solar abode.’* 
Thus marriage in India is considered a religious duty ; and thereforo, 
the preventive check operating little, the positive one must of ncccs^ 
sity supply its place. Tlie people are so crowded that the most ex- 
cessive poverty prevails, and periodical famines have been always very 
frequent. Wars and pestilences have also at times carried olf large 
numbers. 

In Thibet on the other hand, the preventive check operates very 
strongly. ** In almost every country in the globe, individuals arc corn- 
pelied by considerations of private interest, to habits, which tend to 
reprees the natural increase of population : hut riubel is porbaj»e tUt 
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only country where these habits are universally encouraged by govern- 
ment, and where to repress rather than encourage population, seems to 
be a public object.” 

In Thibet celibacy is deemed honourable, while marriage is almost 
a certain bar t» a man’s rising in the State ; and ie higher orders, 
who are occupied as priests or statesmen, leave to the husbandmen 
and labourers the business of populating the country. Even among 
the latter, moreover, it is the common practice for all the brothers of 
a family to have but one w’ife among them; so that hero polygamy 
consists in a plurality of husbands ; which of course is a great check 
to population. 

In China the population is enormous, being upwards of 300,000,000, 
or about one-third of the human race. These vast numbers are owing 
to the goodness of the soil and climate, the very great attention that 
has always been paid to agriculture, and also the extraordinary en- 
couragements to marriage, M’hicb here as in India is considered a 
religious duty; to be childless being held a dishonour. The prevent- 
ive check therefore lla^ ing operated but little, the positive has been 
the chief one. The most grinding and abject poverty prevails among 
(he lower classes, together wuth an iindefatigable industry and hard 
work; (a combination which finds a parallel perhaps in England alone). 
Periodical famines are very frequent, which sweep off vast numbers ; 
and infanticide is very general. It is in these modes rather than by 
wars, (which, till lately, have not been so destructive in China), that 
the positive check operates. 

“ The check to population from a vicious sexual int( rcourse does not 
appear to he very considerablo iii China. The women are said to bo 
modest and reserved, and adultery is rare. 

The very great consumption of grain in nuiking spirits has been 
dwelt upon by several writers as one of the great causes of the fre- 
quent famines among the Chinese ; but this is a gross error.” (file 
very same error is frequently committed at present w ilii regard to the 
poverty in England). “ In reality the whole tendency of this cause is 
in a contrary directicn. The consumption of corn in any other way 
than iieccsssary food, cliecks the population before it arrives at the 
utmo.st limits of subsistence ; and as the grain may 1 h‘ \viih<lrawn 
from this particular use in the time of a scarcity, a public granary is 
thus opened, richer probably than could have been formed by any 
other means. When such a con.sumpiioii has been once established, 
and has become permanent, its ctfect is exactly as if a piece of land, 
with all the people upon it, were removed fjom tlie country. The rest 
of the people would certainly be in precisely the same, stale as they 
were in before, in years of plenty; but in time of dearth the produce ot 
this land would be retuimed to them, without the moutlis to help them 
^ eat it. China, without her distilliries, would certainly be more 
populous ; but on a failure of the seasons, would have still ^ less 
resource than she has nt present ; and as far as th^ magnitude of the 
•aose would operate, would in consequence be more subject lo (amioeii 
and tl.'tfSO famines w'ould be more severe; ** 
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la aucieilt Greece *Hhe philosophers and stalesinen pcrcelvoi ttK 
tendency of population to increaso beyond tlte incaus of subsistcnco 
and did not, like those of modern times, overlook the consideration of a 
question, which so deeply affects the happiness and tranquillity of society. 
Wr must give them credit for seeing ilie difliculty, libwever \vc cxccra'a 
tiie barbarous expedients they adopted to remoTe it/* (In this cai^ 
ex.actly as in that of the speculum and femalo disease, which w*frc in 
some dc.^'ree known to the Greeks, aUeution to the all-importnnt subj(<ct 
of population was afterwards prevented by the morbid sexual delicacy of 
he Hebrcw-christian religion.) 

Solon permitted infamicile by law; Plato in his Republic snys, 
that the magistrates sliould regulate tb.c incrc.ase of citi/a ns, and pre- 
vent undue multiplication ; also that men and women sliould bo allowed 
to procreate only when at their greatest vigour, and that all weakly chiJ- 
dreu should be destroyed. Aristotle proposed tliat the men should not 
be allowed to marry till thirty-seven, and tho women till eiglitccn ; and 
also that eacli woman should ho allowed to produce only a certain 
number, and if she afterwards became pregnant, an aburiien should he 
induced. He said that if, as in most States, every one were allowed to 
have as many children as they pleased, poverty, the mother of crime and 
sedition, must result. 

The preventive check tliercfore probably opcratctl to a consiJeruhIo ex- 
tent among the Greeks; and its deficiencies were supplied by the po.sitive 
one in tho shape of constant and blooJy wars. 

Among tho Romans the positive chock, namely tho ceaseless wars, was 
the chief one. Under tho Empire the preventive check also pre- 
vailed greatly, in the shape of all sorts of vicious sexual habits. 
Juvenal complains of tho arts used to produce abortion, saying that 
scarcely any natural birth was permitted to take place. In iuu.<^t 
countries, it is the frequency of marriage that causes promiscuous inter- 
course; but in Rome during the later periods of its history, morals were 
60 depraved, as to cause people to hate marriage and avoid it.*’ 

“ All the checks to population, which have been hitherto considered in 
the course of this re 7 icw of human society, aro clearly resolvable into 
moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

Of these, moral restraint, among the nations considered, has been seen 
to have operated but very feebly compared with the others. Vice also, 
though its effects seem to have been very considerable in the later periods 
of Roman history, and in some other countries, yet upon the wliole, seemt 
to have had much less inducxico on population, than tho positive checks. 
A large portion of the procreative power appear.s to have been called into 
action, and the redundant population cut off by violent c.-iusos. Among 
these, war is the most prominent feature, and after this may be -anked 
famines, and violent diseases. In most of the countries considered, the 
population seom.s to have been seldom measured accurately, according to 
the average and permanent means of Kub-sistcnce, but generally to havo 
vibrated between the two extremes; and consequently the o-scillationa 
between want and plenty are .strongly marked, a.s we should natur^inr 
expect among less civilized nations/* 
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Mr. MaUha<$ next axamines, how those chocks operate on the uationa 
of modern Europe, our own included. reviewing tho states of 

modern Europe," ho says, we are assisted in our inquiries by the regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and marriages ; which, when they aro compTeie 
and correct, point out to us with some degree of precision, whether the 
prerailing checks to population be of tbe positive or pre/entive kind; au'i 
give us, in many important points, more information respecting thesf 
•tales, than we could receive from the most observing traveller. 

One of tho most curious and instructive points of view in which wc cat 
consider these registers, is the dependence of the tuarridjrs upon the 
ieathf. It has been justly observed by Montesquieu, that wherever there 
is a place for two persons to live comfortably, a m irriagc will certainly 
ensue ; but in most of the coiiutriesof Europe, in tho present state of thei 
population, experience will not allow us to expo't any sudJen and gro;ii 
increase in the moans of supporting a himily. 'I'ho place tliercToro foi 
the new marriage must in gtiieral bo made by tlu dissolution of an olj 
one; and wo tin 1 in coust-quence that, except after some great mortality, 
or some sudden change of policy, peculiarly favourable to cultivation an l 
trade, the number of marriages in principally regulated by the number ol 
deaths. They reciprocally iullucnce each ether. There arc few coun- 
tries, where the common people have so much foresight as to defer mar- 
riago, till they have a fair prospect of bedng able to support all their 
childrcMi. Seme of tho mortality therefore, in almost every country, h 
force<i by the too groat, frequency of marriage . au l in i-very country a 
great mortality, whether arising chiellyfrom this came or from tho num- 
ber of great towns and factories, and tho natural uuhoalthiueiis of the 
•ituation, will necessarily produce a great frequency or marriago. 

The moan proportion of annual marriages in most countries is as i to 
108. Wherever the average is much higher, it must arise from the 
greater average of death ; as for instance, we find that m some Duicli 
villages, very unhealthily situated, the marriages were as 1 in 04 and the 
deaths as 1 in 22, while the births and deaths were nearly equal ; or in 
other words tho population nearly stationary. Compare this with Norway 
where the deaths are as 1 to 48, and the marriages as 1 to 130. ThedilTt^ 
rence in both deaths and marriages is nearly double.’* (These statistics ni % 
to be understood as applicable to the time when Mr. Malthus wrote, but 
they illustrate the principle he is explaining). 

** Unless whoa some sudden start in the agriculture, or other moaob 
of obtaining food, takes place, more marriages will only cause more 
dviths." 

“ The proportion of yearly bMs to the whole population must evidently 
depend, principally on tho number of people marrying annually; and 
therefore in countries which will not admit of a great increase of popu- 
lation, must, like the marriages, depend cUietiy on the deaths. Where ao 
actual decrease of population is not taking place, the births will always 
supply tho vacancies made by death, and exactly so much more as tho in « 
creasing agriculture and trade of the country will admit. In almost 
every part of Europe, during the intervals of the great plagues, epidemics, 
or destructive wars, with which it is occasionally visited, the births exceed 
the deaths. 
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Ib thirty-nine rUlafirea of Holland, where the yearly deaths are as 1 
in 23, the births are aiaro as I in 23. In Sweden, where the niurtalitfr ii 
about 1 in 35, the births are 1 in 28. In Norway, where the mortality is 
i in 48, tho births are i in 34. In all these instaqpes the births are 
evidently measured by the deaths, after making a proper allowance for the 
excess of births, which tho state of each country will admit . In Kur,sia 
this allowance must be great, os, although the mortality may be taken aa 
only 1 in 48 or 50, tho births are as high as I in 26, owing to (ho present 
rapid incrcaso of population, which arises from tho rapid expausion of tin 
resources of tho country." 

Mr.*]Malthus then examines in detail, tho chocks which operate in these 
countries. 

“Norway has been long free from war, has a very healthy climate, and 
in common years tho mortality is less thau iu any other country in Eu- 
rope. Tho proportion of annual deaths to the whole population is ouly 
I to 48. Yet the population of Norway never seems to have iucreased 
with great rapidity. 

Before we enter upon an examination of iti internal economy, we 
must feel assured that, as the positive checks to its population have been 
so small, tho preventive checks must nave been proportionally groat ; 
and wo accordingly And from tho registers, that the proportion of yearly 
nr.arriages to the whole population is as 1 to 130, which is a smaller pro- 
portion of marriages tlian appears in the registers of any other country 
except Switzerland. The proportion of yearly marriages is ono of the 
most obvious criterious of the operation of the preventive check.*’ 

The chief cause of tho fewness of marriages is the peculiar stato of the 
country. There aro fiw manufactures or means of emigration ; and it is 
the custom among the farmers to have under them several labourers, to 
wnom they give a house and some land, aud a vacancy among the.so is 
cho ouly prospect of maintaining a family. Therefore tho groat part of 
the agricultural population remain single till a late period of life. “ Under 
such circumstances tho lower classes cannot iucreaso much, till the in- 
crease of mcrcautilo stock or tho division ami improvement of farms 
furnishes a greater quantity of employment to married labourers. In 
countries more fully peopled, this subject is always involved in great 
obscurity. Eacli man naturally thinks that he has as good a chance of 
finding employment as his neighbour ; and that if he fail in one place, 
he shall succeed in some other. He marries therefore, aud trusts to 
fortune ; and tho eO'oct too frequently is, that the redundant population, 
occasioned in this manner, is repressed by the po.siiivo checks of poverty 
and disease. 

Norway is perhaps the ouly country iu Europe, where the traveller 
will hear fears expressed of a redundant populatiou ; and where the dan- 

§ cr to the happiness of the lower classes from this cause is iu some 
egree seen aud understood. This obviously arises from the smallness of 
the population altogether, and the consequent narrowness of the subject. 
If our attention were confined to one parish, and there were* no powers ol 
emigrating from it, the most careless observer could not fail to remarJ^ 
tfiae ff nil married at twenty, it would be perfectly impossible for the 
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fttmen, howe?6r carefully they might impro?e then iAi:o • und cm- 
ploytnent and food for those that would grow up; but when a groat 
Bumber of these parishes are added together in a populous kingdom, thf 
largeness of thejsubject, and the power of moving from place to place, 
obscure and confuse our view. We lose sight of a truth which br/or# 
appeared completely obvious: and in a most unaccountable manner, 
attribute to the aggregate quantity of land, a power of supporting people, 
oeyond comparison greater than the sum of all its parts.** 

“ In Sweden the preventive check has not operated so largely, and there- 
fore the mortality has been greater. The average proportion of doatha 
in Sweden is as 1 to 34}, which is a very large one considering the num- 
ber of people employed in agriculture. The inhabitants of the towns arc 
only as 1 to 13 to those of the country; while in wcll-pcopleti countries, 
they are nearly as 1 to 3. In I^russia and Pomerania, where there are 
many large towns, and the propor*don of townsmen to countrymen is as 
1 to 4, the average of death is as to 37.' 

Seasons of severe scarcity have frequently occurred in Swe.leii, in 
which great numbers of the people were swept off. Much of the misery 
and mortality was doubtles.s caused by the mistaken efforts of the 
Swedish Government to incre:v>c po[>ulation ; to effect which they erected 
numerous lying-in and foundling hospitals. “ But these have no ten- 
dency to increase population, but only to increase poverty aud misery; 
the only true mode of increasing their population would have been to 
improve the state of agriculture.** 

“ Positive law.s to eucourage marriage, not combined with religious 
feeling, as, in seldom produce the effect, and generally show 

Ignorance in the legislator ; but the apparent need of them shows a great 
degree of moral and political depravity in a State ; as it is either insti- 
tutions unfavourable to industry, and therefore to population, or else 
the prevalence c: vicious customs, wdiich seem to call for them.** 

“ A good illustration of the kw of p 'piilation is aflbrded by the fact, 
certainly ascertained by the returns of the population made in France, 
•iuoe the great Revolution, that the population rather increased than 
diminished during that long and bloody struggle, in which it is calculated 
that Frauco lost' two and a half million of lives.** The reason was that 
tho increase of deaths led, as it always does, to a great increase of mar- 
riages, by which tho vacancies were easily supplied. The enormous 
powers of multiplication, which had been repressed, were permitted to 
expand for awhile ; and thus France has not lost a single birth by the 
revolution. She has just cause to mourn the two aud a half millions of 
individuals which she may have lost, but not their posterity ; because if 
these individuals had remained iu the country, a proportionate number 
of children, born of other parents, would not have come into existence. 

Mr. Malthus thus examines iu succession the checks to population in 
the other European countries ; but we may pass i fu to hLs description o! 
those which operate among ourselves in England. He says The most 
cursory view of society in this country must conviuco us, that, through- 
SEt all rankS) the preventive check to population prevails in a considerablf 
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degree. Those amoug the higher classes, vbo live priucipally in town*, 
eften want the incimatiou to marry, from the facility with which they 
can indulge themselves in an illicit intercourse with tlie scs. Ami other* 
are deterred from marrying, by the ideas of the expenses they must 
retrench, and the pleasures of which they must deprive thcmselvos, 
on the supposition of having a family. When a fortune is largo, these 
considerations are certainly trivial ; but a preventive foresight of this 
kind has objects of much greater weight for its contemplation, ns we go 
lower. 

A man of liberal education, with an income only just sufficient to 
enable him to associate in the rank of gcutlonicn, must feel absolutely 
certain, tha^ if ho marry aud have a family, ho will ho obliged to give 
op all his former coiiiicctians. The woman tliat a man of education 
would naturally make the object of his choice, is one brought up in the 
same habits and sentiments with himself, and used to the familiar inter- 
voursvi of a society totally difl'erent from that, to which she must be 
Asduced by marriage. Can a man easily consent to place the object of 
his an'ections in a situation, so discordant probably to her habits and 
inclination ? 'i'wo or three steps of descent in society, particularly at 
this round of the ladder, where education ends, and ignorance begins, 
will not be coMsiuored by the generality ,of people, as a chimerical evil. 
If society bo desirable, it surely must bo tree, equal, ami reciprocal 
•ociety, where benefits are conferred as well as recf ived ; aud not such 
as the dependent finds with his patron, or the poor with the rich. 

The-se considerations certainly prevent many in this rank of life from 
following the bent of th.dr incimaiions in an early attachment. Others, 
influenced either by a stronger p.ission or a weaker judgment, disregard 
these considerations; aud it would bo hard indeed, if tiio gratification of 
so delightful a passion as virtuous love, did not sometimes mure than 
counterbalance all its attendant evils. But 1 fear it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the more general consequences of such marriages are rather 
circulated to justify, than to disappoint, the forebodings of the prudent. 

The sons of tradesmen and farmers, are exhorted not to marry, and 
generally And it necessary to comply with this advice, till they are 
settled in some business or farm, which may enable them to support a 
family. These events may not perhaps occur till they are advanced in 
life. The scarcity of farms is a very general complaint ; and the compe- 
tition in every kind of business is so great, that it is not possible, that 
all should bo successful. Among the clerks in cointing-houscs, and the 
competitors for all kinds of mercantile and professional employment, it is 
probable that the preventive check to population prevails more, than in 
any other department of society. 

The labourer who earns eighteen-pence, or two shillings a day, and 
lives at hi.s ease as a single man, will hesitate a little before he divides 
that pittance among four or live, which seems to bo not more than suffi- 
cient for one. Harder fare and harder labour he would perhaps be 
trilling to submit V\ Iit the sake of living with the woman that ho loves ; 
bat ho must feo; cor.s'.lvius that sliould i>e have a largo family, and any 
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flj-fortune wLatevir, no degree of frugality — no possible ciertica ot uU 
itrength, would preserve him from the heart-rending sensation of seeing 
bit children starve, or of being obliged to tlie parish for their support. 

The servants, who live in the families of the rich, have restraints yet 
fttronger to breafe through in venturing upon marriage. They possess the 
necessaries and even the comforts of life, almost in a.s ^eat plenty as 
their masters. Their work is easy and their food luxurious, compared 
with the work and food of the class of labourers. Thus comfortably situ- 
ated at present, what are their prospects if they marry? Without 
knowlc-dge or capital, either for business or farming, and unused and 
therefore unablo to earn a subsistence by daily labour, their only refuge 
seems to be a miserable ale-house, which certainly offers no very enchant- 
ing prospect of a happy evening to their lives. The greater number of 
them therefore, deterred by this uninviting view of their future situation, 
content themselves with remaining single where they are. 

If this sketch of the state of society in England bo near the truth, it 
will bo allowed, that the preventive check to population operates with 
considerable force tliroughout all classes. And this observation is further 
confirmed by abstracts from the registers, returned in consequence of the 
late Population Act. These show that the annual marriages in England 
and W^oe, arc to the whole population as I to 12.‘U, a smaller proportion 
of marriages than obtains in any of the countries examined, except 
Norway and Switzerland. 

Ill the earlier part of the last century, Dr. Short estimated this pro- 
portiou as about 1 to 1 15. It is probable that this calculation was then 
correct, and the present diminution in the proportion of marriages, not- 
withstanding an increase of population more rapidly than formerly, 
owing to the more rapid progress of commerce and ugricuUuro, is partlj^ 
a cause and partly a consequcuce, of the diminished mortality, that has 
been observed of late years. 

Those who live singly, Or marry late, do not by such conduct contribute 
io any degree to lessen the actual population, but merely to lesseu the 
proportion of premature mortality, that would otherwise be excessive. 

The annual deaths, like tho marriages, bear a smaller proportion to tbc 
population in England, than in any other European country, except 
Norway and Switzerland. “This is owing to the superior cleauliuess 
aud healthiness of tho people, aad also in great degree to the prevalence 
of the preventive check.” 

The annual proportion of births moreover, is, like I ho deaths anil 
marriages, the smallest next to these two countries ; which marry latest, 
produce fewest children, and therefore have longest lives of the European 
States. “It ha%beon hitherto usual with political calculators, to 
cousider a great proportion of births, os the surest sign of a vigorous 
and flourishing state. It is to be hoped however, that this prejudice will 
not last long. In countries circumstanced like America, or iu other 
couniries after any great mortality, a large proportion of birtlis may l e 
a favourable symptom ; but iu the average state of a well-peopled torrU 
iory, there canuot well be a worse sign thau a large proportion of births, 
lior can there well be a better sign taan a small proportion. In despotic. 
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nikorablo, or naturaKy unhealthy countries, the proportion of births 
generally be found very croiit. The dosire of immediate gratification of 
the sexual passions, and the removal of t!»e restraint to it from pradenc(^ 
will in such coimirics prompt universally to early marriages; but vhea 
ihesc lialdis have once reduced the people to the lowest ^ssible state of 
poverty, they can evidently have no further effect upon the population. 
I’heir only effect must bo on tho degree of mortality ; and there is uft 
ioubt, that if wc could obtain accurate bills of mortality, in those coun^ 
i:ries where very few women remain onmarried, and all marry young, 
the proportion of the annual deaths would be 1 in 17^ Ifi. or 20 ; instead 
01 1 in 34, 36, or 40 as in Karopean Stites, where the preventive check 
operates. * 

“It has been calculated that the half of the surplus ol hirtlis in Scot- 
land is drawn oif in emigration; and it cannot be doubted that ihi^ 
tends greatly to improve tlic condition of those who remain. Scotland is 
certainly still over-peopled, but not so much as it was half a century 
ago, when it contained tewer inhabitants. 

“With regard to the population of lieland, I shall only observe that 
the extended use of the potato has allowed of a very rapid increaie of it 
during the last century. But the cheapness of this nourishing root, and 
the small piece of ground, which under tliis cultivation will pioduce the 
food for a family, joined to the ignorance and imprudeuce of the people, 
which have prompted them to follow their inclinations with no other 
pro.spect than au immediate bare subsistence, have eucoaraged marriage 
%o such a degree that the population is pushed much beyoml the industry 
and present resources of the country ; and the consequence naturally is, 
that the low. r classes ore in a depres.sed and mise.roV]e state.* 


Mr, Malthus, having thus c^tanilined in what proportion the two alter- 
native checks to population, tho positive and preventive, have acted, and 
do act, on the diiiercnt nations of auciont and modern times, proceeds to 
some general deductions from this review. “ 'i'hut the chcck.s which 
have b^n mentioned,** he .says, “are tho immediate causes of the slow 
increase of population, and that these checks result principally from au 
insulllciency of subsistence, will be evident from the comparatively rapid 
increase, which has invariably taken jilace, whenever^y some sudden 
enlargement in tho means of aubiilntouce, the.so checks have been in any 
considerable degree removed. 

It has been universally remarked, that all new colonies settled in 
healthy countries, where room arid food were abundant, have constantly 
made a rapid progress in popuUtloB,** He instances the Greek, Porta, 
guese, ami Spanish colonics, and above all others the United States. 

“From the late census made ii: America it appears, that taking all 
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Ihe States together, they have still cootinued to double their numbert 
every twenty-five years ; and as the whole population is now so great as 
not to be materially affected by the eniigrat ions from Europe, and as it 
is well known that in some of the towns and «(iptri( ts near tiie scci-coast* 
the progress of population is coinj>aratively slow; it is evident that in 
the interior of the country in general, liio period of doubling, from pro- 
creation only, must have consideral)ly less than twenty-five years. 

We have no reason to believe that (ircat J^ritain is less populous at 
present, for the em»gration of the small parent stock, (which settled in 
America in IfiJ.'i, bLingin number 21, 20li), which produced the present 
population. Whatever was the original number of British emigrants 
which increased so fast in North America, lot us ask, why does not an 
equal number produce an equal increase in the same time in Great Bri- 
tain ? 'i he obvious re I'^on to be assigned is the want of food ; and that 
this want is the* most efliciont cause of the three immediat^^ cho-cks to 
population, width 1‘avo heon ohserved to prevail in all soi'ieties, is evident 
from the rapidity witli which eviui old states recover ilie desolations of 
war, pestilence, and famine. They are then for a short time placed a 
little 111 the position of new colonies, and the clf»>ct is always what might 
be exptcied. If the industry of ilm inhabitants be not destroyed, subsis- 
tence will soon increase beyond the w'ants of the reduced numbers ; and 
the iiivarialde consequence will be, that population, whicli before perhaps 
was nearly stationary, will begin immediately to incroase, and will con- 
tinue its progress till the former population is recuvered. 

The uiidiiiiiiiislied population of Franco after the revolution is a 
strik ng instance of this, Tlie traces of the luo.st destructive famines in 
China, liidostan, Egypt, and other countries, are by all accounts very 
soon obliterated ; and the mo.st tremendous convulsions of nature, such 
as vulcanic eruptions and earthquakes, if they do not happen so fre- 
quently as to drive away the inhabitanhs or de.stroy their spirit of 
industry, have been found to produce but a trilling ctVect on the average 
population of any state. ” 

Tables wliicii have been made of the number of great and wasting 
pestilences and famines recorded iu history, show how very frequent 
these have been. It appears from them that four hundred and tiiirty-one 
epidemics are known to have occurred, of which thirty-ouc were before tho 
Christian era. **Tlius then tho periodical returns of such epidemics to 
•onie country that we are acquainted with, have been on an average at 
the interval of only four aud a-hulf years.” 

** Of the two hundred aud fifty-four great fainioes enumerated in tlio.s« 
tables, fifteen were before the Christian era. Ucnce it appears that the 
average interval between the visits of this dreadful scourge, in .some pan 
of the world with whose history we aro acquainted, ha.s been only about 
seven aud a liaif years. 

How jar these terrible correctives to the loauudance of inankiud have 
been occasioned by tho too rapid incroaso of population, is a point which 
it would be very difficult to determine with any degree of precision. The 
causes of most of our diseases appear so mysik^rious, and probably are to 
vanous, that it would be rashness to lay too much stress on any single 
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one ; but it will not perhaps be too much to saf, that among these oauiea 
we ought certainly to rank crowded houses, and insufficient or uu whole* 
Borae mod, which arc the natural consequences of an increase of popular 
tton, faster than the accomodations of a country with respect to habitaliom 
and food, will allow. 

Almost all the histories of epidemics conhrm this supposition, by des* 
cribing them in general as making their principal ravages among the 
lower classes of people. Moreover a very couaidenible number of tlio 
epidemic years either follow or are prcce<lcd by, seasons of dearth and 
bad food. 

Of the other great scourge of mankind — famine, it may be observed, 
that it is not in the nature of things, that the increase of population 
sliould absolutely produce one. This increase, tliough rapid, is neces- 
.sarily gradual : and as the human frame cannot be supported cron for a 
very short time, without food, it is evident, that no more human beings 
can grow up than there is provision to maintain. But though the priii* 
ciple of population cannot absolutely produce a famine, it prepares the 
way for it in the most complete manner; and by obliging all the lower 
classes to subsist nearly on the smallest quantity of food that will sup- 
port life, turns even a slight deficiency from tho failure of the soasoiii 
into severe dearth ; and may be fairly said, therefore, to be one of tne 
principal causes of famines.” 

“The highest average proportion of births to deaths in England may 
be consider^ as about 12 to 10 ; in France 1 1} to 10. Wc have reason 
to believe that these proportions have not varied in any considerable 
degree, during the last century ; and it will appear therefore, that the 
population of France and England has accommodated iLstlf more nearly 
to the average produce of eacli country, than many other states. The 
operation of the preventive check, wars, the silent, though certain 
destruction of life in largo towits and manufactories, and the close habi- 
tations and insufficient food of many of the poor, prevent population from 
outrunning the means of subsistenco ; and, if 1 may use the crprossiou, 
which certainly at first appears strange, supersede the uoce^sity of great 
and ravaging epidemics to de-troy what is redundant. 

In one of the States of North America, tho proporiiop of births to 
deaths on an averse of seven years, ending 174*5, was 30 to 10 or 3 to 1. 
In France and England, the highest average proportion cannot bo 
reckoned at more than 12 to 10. Great and astonishing as this diflerence 
ic, we ought not to be so wonder-struck at it, as to attribute it to the 
miraculous interposition of heaven. Tho causes of it are not remote, 
latent, and mysterious, but near us, round about us, and open to the 
investigation of every inquiring mind. Since tho world began, the 
causes of population and depopulation have bc-eii probably as constant, 
as any of the laws of nature, with which wo are acquainted. 

The passion between the sexes has appeared in every age to be so 
nearly the same, that it may always be considered, in algebraic language, 
as a given quantity. The great law of necessity, which prevents popula- 
tion from increasing in any country, beyond tho food which it can either 
prHuce or aoioire, is a law so open to our view so obvious to w pudw- 
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lUadings, that we canuot for a moment doubt it. The Jiliiureul modesi 
which nature taken to repress a redundant population, do not appear 
indeed to us so certain and regular ; but though wo cannot, always pie* 
diet the mode, we may witli certainty predict the fact. If the proper^ 
ftioD of the birthi to the deaths for a few years, indicates an increase of 
numbers much beyond the proportional increased or acquired food of the 
oountry, we may bo perfectly certain, that unless an emigration take 
place, the deaths will shortly exceed the births. If there were no other 
depopulating causes, and if the preventive check did not operate very 
strongly, every country would without doubt be subject to periodical 
piques and famines. 

The only true criterion of a real and permanent increase in the popu* 
latioD of every country is the increase of the means of subsistence. But 
even this criterion is subject to some slight variations, which however 
are completely open to our observation. In some countries, population 
seems to have been forced ; that is, the people have been liabituated by 
degrees to live almost upon the smallest possible quantity of food. There 
must have been periods iii such countries, where population increased 
permanently without an increase in the means of subsistence. China, 
India, and the countries possessed by the Bedouin Arabs, appear to 
answer to this description. The average produce of these countries seems 
to bo but barely sufficient to support the lives of tlie inhabitants, and of 
course any deficiency from the badness of the seasons, must bo fatal. 
Nations in this state must necessarily be subject to famines. 

In America, where the reward of labour is at present so liberal, the 
lower classes might retrench very considerably in a year of scarcity, with- 
out materially distressing themselves. A famine therefore, .seems to be 
almost impossible. It may be expected, that in the progress of thepopu* 
ation of America, the labourers will in time be much less liberally re- 
warded. The miinbcrs will in this case permanently increase, without a 
pr^ortional increase in the food. 

Other circumstances being tlie same, it may be affirmed, that countries 
are populous according to the quantity of human food, whicli thej 
produce, or can acquire ; and happy, according to the liberality with 
which this food is divided, or the quantity which a day's labour will 
purchase. Corn countries are more populous than pasture countries, and 
rice countries than corn countries. But their happiness does not depend 
either upon their being thinly or fully inhabited, upon their poverty or 
their riches, their youth or their age ; hut ou the proportion which the 
population and the food bear to each other. This proportion is generally 
the most favourable iu new colonies, where the knowledge and industry of 
au old Stato operate ou the fertile unappropriated laud of a now one. In 
other cases the youth or tlie ago of a State is not, in this respoct, of great 
importance. It is probable that the food of Great Bricaiu is divide in 
more lil>eral shares to her inhabitants rt the present period, than it wax 
two thousand, three thousand, or four thousand years ago. And it hui 
appeared, that the poor and thinly-inhabited tracts of the Scotch Highlands 
are more distressed by a redundant population, than the roost r opuloof 
parts of Kwrope, 
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If a country were never to bo overrun by a people more ailvanced in 
arts, but left to its own natural progress in civilization ; from the tinu 
that its progress might be considered as a unit, to the time that it miglit 
be considered as a million, during the lapse of many thousand years, 
there would not be a single period, when the mass of people could be said to 
be free from distress, either directly or indirectly, for want of food. In 
every state of Europe, since we first have accounts of it, millions and 
millions of human existences have been repressed from this simple cause, 
though perhaps in some of these States an absolute famine may never 
have been known. 

Must it not then be acknowledged by an attentive examiner of the his- 
tories of mankind, that In every age, and in every state, in which man has 
existed or does now exist, 

The increase of population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence ; 

Population invariably increases when the means of subsistence in- 
crease, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks ; 

These checks, and the checks which keep the population down to the 
level of the means of subsistence, are moral restraint, vice, and misery ? 

In regarding the state of society, which has been last considered, ) ^ 
think it appears, that in modern Europe, the positive checks to popu1ati(ui 
prevail less, and the preventive cheeks more, than in past times, and in 
the more uncivilized parts of the world. 

War, the predominant check to the population of savage nations, has 
certainly abated, even including the late unhappy revolutionary contests ; 
and since the prev;jlcnce of a greater degree of personal cleanliness, of 
better modes of building and draining towns, and of a more equable dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil from improving knowledge of political 
economy, plagues, violent diseases, and famines have been certainly mitU 
gated, and have bccoino less frequent. 

With regard to the preventive check to population, though it must be 
acknowledged, that that branch of it, which comes under the head of 
moral restraint, does not at present prevail much among the male part of 
society ; yet I am strongly disposed to believe, that it prevails more than 
in those States which were first considered ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that in modern Europe a much larger proportion of women pass a con- 
siderable part of their lives in the exercise of this virtue, than in past 
times, and among uncivilized nations. But however this may be, if we 
consider only the general term, which implies priucip.aliy an infrequency 
of the marriage union from the fear of a family, without reference to 
consequences, it may be considered in Uiis 1 ght, as the most powerful of 
the checks, which in modern Europe keo^ down tho population to thr 
iovil of the means of suijsislenco. 
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Mr. Maltbus then proceeds to consider many of the preralent fallaciet 
bh the subject of human progress, and the law of population ; to which I 
Wg the render’s particular attention, as they are the very same, that a re 
Btiil constantly repeated. 'J he law of popuiation is so novel and start* 
ling, so pnrodoxical, and so thoroughly opposed to the ordinary modes oi 
reasoning on Jiuinaa aflairs : and moreover by its unparalleled importance 
so completely throws other subjects into the shade, besides presenting 
such a gloomy picture of human destiny ; that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, that men have refused to give it the attentive consideration which is 
needed for its clear comprehension, and have clung with a desperate tena- 
city to the old errors, however unanswerably they have been exposed. Ru^ 
there is not within the whole range of human thought a single subject, on 
which ignorance or misconception is so inevitably ruinous ; and therefore 
none on which fallacies are so dangerous, and where more strenuous en- 
deavours are required to extirpate them from every mind. The law cd 
population is as certainly true, and as clearly sliowu as that of gravitation ; 
and if it had been openly discussed, instead of suppressed by the morbid 
sexual delicacy, its truth would already have been universally recognised, 
l^t any man only really examine it, and not take it on hearsay from 
those who have never examined it ; let him openly state any doubt or ob- 
jection he may have, and lie may he certain lltat they will be easily 
answered, and that his conviction of the truth of the law, notwithstanding 
its paradoxical appearance, Wiit become absolute. How can a man ex- 
pect to understand any truth if he do not disclose his doubts, and seek 
more information on the subject ; in a word give it “ fair play?” 

All that the law of population needs, is open dimwion^ and its recog- 
nition in a few years would he as universal aa that of the circulation of 
the blood. It is because people misconceive the very meaning of the law, 
and recklessly adopt any surface fallacy on the subject, that it is so litMe 
attended to. 

In the first place with regard to the systems of perfectibility^ and the 
idea that the evils of over-population are at a distance, and l)elong rather to 
futurity than to the present and the past, (a mistake still very commonly 
prevalent,) Mr. Malthus says “ To a person who views the past and present 
states of mankind in the light in which they have appeared in the preceding 
pages, it cannot but be a matter of astonishment, that all the writers on 
the perfectibility of man and of society, who have noticed the arguniont 
if the principle of population, treat it always very slightly, aud invariably 
represent the diilicultics arising from it, as at a great and almost 
immeasurable distance. They think that no difficulty from over-popu- 
lation or the tendency to it would arise, till the whole earth had been 
cultivated like a garden. Rut the truth is, that the difficulty, so far 
from being remote, is imminent and immediate. At every period during 
ihe progress of cultivation, from the present moment till the earth was 
become like a garden, the dilliculty from want of food would const anily 
be pressing cn mnnkind. Though the produce of the earth would be 
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incrcasiug cmy year, population would bo tending to increase miic> 
faster, and the redundancy must necessarily bo checked by the 
periodjcal or constant action of moral restraint, vice, or misery.** 

Mr. Maithus applies the law of population to the schemes of human 
perfectibility brought forward by Mr. Godwin, M. Coitdorcet, and other 
writers; and shows how this great natural difficulty, which had not been 
taken into consideration, completely destroys all their bright anticipations 
of the future destiny of mankind. Godwin in one place, speaking 

of population, says, ‘ There is a principle in human society, by which 
population is perpetually kept down to the level of the means of subsis- 
tence.* This principle, wnich Mr. Godwin thus mentions as some mys- 
terious and occult cause, and which he does not attempt to investigate, 
has appeared to be the grinding law of necessity — misery, and the fear of 
misery.” 

“ The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout his 
whole work, is the attributing of almost all the vices and misery that 
prevail in civil society to human institutions. Political regulations, and 
the established administration of property, are with him the fruitful 
sources of all evil, the hot-beds of all the crimes, that degrade mankiua 
But tHe truth is, that though human institutions appear to be, and 
indeed often are, the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief U 
mankind, they are in reality light and superficial, in comparison with 
those deeper-seated causes of evil which result from the laws of nature 
and the passions of mankind.** (Tliis error is the prevailing one among 
tho political and social reformers at the present day). 

**How little Mr. Godwin has turned his attention to the real state or 
human society, will sufficiently appear from the manner, in which he 
endeavours to remove the difficulty of an over-charged population. He 
says, * The obvious answer to this objection is, that to reason thus is to 
foresee difficulties at a great distance. Three-fourths of the habitable 
l^lobo are now uncultivated. The parts already cultivated are capable of 
unmeasurable improvement. Myriads of centuries of still increasing 
population may pass away, and the earth be still found sufficient for the 
subsistence of its inhabitants.’ 

To suppose,*' says Mr. Malthus *Hhat, in speaking of these effects of 
the principle of population, I look to certain periods in future, whei 
population will exceed the means of subsistence in a much greater degree 
tohan at present, and that the evils arising from this principle are rather 
in contemplation than in existence, is, 1 must again repeat, a total mis* 
coBception of the argument. Povtrly^ and not absolute famine, is the 
specihe effect of the principle of population, as 1 have endeavoured to 
snow. Many countries are now suffering all the evils which can ever 
expected to flow from tl)is principle ; and even if we were arrived at th( 
absolute limit to all further increase of produce, a point wliich wo sbak 
certainly never reach, 1 Bhould by no means expect that these evils would 
be in any marked manner aggravated. The increase of produce in mosC 
European countries is so very slow, compared with what would be re* 
qiuired to support au unrestricted increase of people, that the checks wbiob 
ore constantly in action to repress the population to the level of a produce, 
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iiiereasiug so slowly, wuuid li:ivc very little more todoiit wearing it down 
t> a produce absolutily stationary 

Next of emigration^ as a remedy for tbe effects of the law of population, 
(the most preval^it of all fallacies on the subject, and also tlio one which 
most naturally presents itself). 

“ It may be said that in the case of a redundaiii population, the 
natural and obvious remedy that presents itself is, emigration to tijose 
parts that are uucnltivated. As these parts are of great extent, and very 
thinly peopled, this resource might appear on a first view of tlie subject 
an adequate remedy, or at least of a nature to remove the evil to a 
distaut period ; but when wc advert to experience, and the actual state of 
the uncivilized parts of the glol)c, instead of anything like an adequate 
remedy, it will appear but a slight palliative.” 

Tbe obstacles which oppose the establishment of now colonies among 
the uncivilized iiatious of Asia and Africa are great ; possession of 
these countries could not bo obtained without a large armed force and 
frequent warfare with the natives, who must moreover be eventually 
exterminated with au immensity of misery. In Australia and Aiiu rica, 
these preliininir / steps have been taken, and a secure possession gained ; 
and “ for many years before the American war and since, the lacilitics 
for emigration to tliis new world, were unusually great ; and it must be 
considered undoubtedly as a very happy circumstance for any (ouutry, to 
have so comfortable an asylum for its redundant population. Uut 1 
would ask whether, even during these periods, the di>tress among I ho 
common people in this country was littie ; and whether every man felt 
seenre before he ventured on marriage, that however large his family 
might be, he sliould find no difficulty in supporting it without parish 
assistance ? ’* 

The ties of family, and love to one’s native soil ; the doubts and uncer- 
tainties wiiich ever attend distaut emigrations, particularly in the appre- 
hensions of the uneducated classes; the expense and difficulty of so 
critical a step, and many other powerful obstacles, oppose emigration, aud 
prevent it from ever being used to such an extent, as even to paliiato 
materially for a short tune the evils of poverty, far less to supersede 
wholly the usual preventive aud positive checks, namely — moral restraint, 
prostitution, or premature death. 

Every resource, however, from emigration, if used effectu’illy, must 
be of short duration. There is scarcely a State in Europe, except per- 
haps Russia, whose inhabitants do not often endoavonr to lictter their 
condition by removing to other countries. Let us suppose for a luouicnt, 
that in this more enlightened part of the globe, the iuterual economy of 
each state were to be so admirably regulated, that no checks existed to 
piqiulation, aud that the different goveruraonts provided every facility foi 
emigration. Taking the population of Europe, excluding Russia, at one 
hundred millions, and allowing a greater increase of produce than is 
probable, or even possible in the mother countries, the redundancy of 
parent stock in a single century would be eleven hundred millions, which, 
added to the natural increaso of the colonies during the same time, weald 
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rnote than double what has been supposed to be the present population oi 
tJhe whole globe. 

It is eTident therefore, that the reason why the resource of emigratius 
has so long continued to be held out as a remedy for redundant popular 
lion, is, because from the natural unwillingiioss of people to desert their 
native country, and the difficulty and hardships of clearing and culti 
vatiug fresh soil, it never is or can be, adequately adopted. If this 
remedy were indeed really effectual, and had power so far to relievo the 
disorders of vice and misery in old states, as to place them in the condi^ 
tion of the most prosperous new colonies, we siiould soon see the phial 
exhausted; and wheu the disorders returned with increased virulence) 
every hope from this quarter would be fjr ever rlosod. 

It is clear therefore, that with any view of making room for an unre* 
stricted population, or superseding the necessity of powerful checks to it, 
emigration is perfectly inadequate.** 

Next of the Foor Taiws^ or any artificial inlcrfcrencc in the warje^ of 
labour, as a remedy. 

“To remedy'thc frequent distresses of the poor, laws to enforce their 
relief have been instituteJ, and in the establishment of a general system 
of this kind, England has particularly distinguished herself. But it is tu 
be feared that though it may have alleviated a little the intensity ol 
mdivklual misfortune, it has spread the evil over a much larger surface.*' 

“No possible sacrifices of the rich, particularly in money, could for any 
time preveEu the occurrence of distress among the lower members of society 
whoever they were. Great changes miglit fodeed be made. The rich 
might becoms poor, and some of the poor rich; but while the present 
proportion between tO« population and food continues, a part of tht 
society mu.st necessarily find it difficult to support a family, and this 
difficulty will naturally fall on the least fortunate members,” 

“The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most im- 
portant political barometer, expressing the relation between the supply of 
provisions, and the demand for them : between the quantity to bo con.^iuroed 
and the number of consumers ; and taken on the average, indepeudeutiv 
of accidental circumstances, it further expres.ses clearly the wants of 
society respecting population ; that is, whatever may be the number of 
children to a marriage, necessary to maintain exactly the present pop>i- 
latioD, the price of labour will bo just sufficient to support this number, 
or be above it, or below it, according to the real fund for the maiutenauco 
of labour, whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. Instead how- 
ever, of considering it in this light, we consider it us something which wo 
may raise or depress at pleasure, something which depends principally 
upon His Majesty’s justices of the peace. When an advance in the price 
of provisions already expresses, that the demand is too great for the 
supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as before, wt 
raise the price of labour, that is, we increa>« demand, and are then 
much surprised that the price of provisiuns c mtinues rising. In this we 
act much in the same manner as if, when thi > quicksilver in the weather* 
glass stood at ttormy^ we were to raise it by some mechanical pressure to 
Mf/air and then be greatly asto^shed that It continued raining. And yel 
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rntn^ mcu who would shrink at the proposal m a rnaiirnum in the ptioe 
proTisiooB, woald propose themselves, that the price of labour should be 
proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not seem to be aware that 
ibe two proposal:^ are almost the same, and that both tend directly 
famine/’ 

“ The poor laws tend to depress the condition of the poor in two ways 
Their hrst obvious tendency is to increase population witiiout increasing 
the food for its support. A poor man may marry, with litiie or no pros- 
pect of being able to support a family witliout parish assistance. They 
may be said therefore to create the poor which they maintain. ^ 

Secondly, the quantity of food consumed in workhouses, diminishes the 
share which would otherwise belong to the otiier members of society, 
raises the jiricc of provisions, and tlius in the same manner foices more 
If? become dependent. 

If men be induced to marry from the mere prospect of pari.sh assistance 
they are not only unjustly tempted to bring unhappiness and (iepcndence 
upon themselves and their children, but also, without knowing it, to in- 
jure all in the saraecla.ss with themselves.” * 

“If we examine sumo of our statutes strictly with referenre to the 
principle of population, we shall find that they aticinpt an absolute im-* 
po.ssihiiity. 'fhe famous 43rd of Elizabeth, which has been so often 
referred to and admired, enacts, that the overseers of the poor shall provide 
work fitr all tijo children, wdioso parents are not able to support them: 
and shall raise by taxation, from the inhabitants of the parish, materials 
to set all the poor to work. 

>Yhat is this but saying, that the funds for the maintenance of labour 
may he increased at will and without limit, by a fiat of goverment? 
Strictly spcakiug, tliis clause is as arrogant and absurd, as if it had en- 
acted, that two cars ot wheat should in future grow, where one only had 
grown before. The execution of this famous clause is a physical impos- 
sibility ; and it is only owing to its incomplete execution that it still 
remains on our statute book.” 

“ The attempts to employ the poor on any great scale in manufactures, 
have almo.st invariably failed, and the stock and materials have been 
wasted. Wiierever they have been partially successful, their efiect has 
been to throw out of employment many independent workmen engaged 
in the same manufactures ; for these cannot contend with competitors, 
supported by so great a bounty. It should be observed, in general, that 
when a fund for the muinteuauce of labour is raised by assessment, the 
greatest part of it is not a new capital brought into trade, but an old one, 
which before was much more profitably employed, turned into a new 
channel ; and this ar.?ravates the absurdity of osiug, that it is in the 
power of a governmeuc to find employment for a. its subjects, however 
fast they may increase.” 

“ The poor law's, as a general system, are founded on a gross error ; 
and the common declamations on the subject of the poor, which we see 
so often in print, and hear continually in conversation, uamclv, that the 
marke* price ot labour ought always to be sufficient decently to support 
I tauly and that emphyment onirbt to be found for all those that art 
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;7tlliag io work, is in eiTect to say — that the funds for the mainteiiaiuv 
^fiaboor in this country are not only infinite, but might be made U 
tneroase with such rapidity, that, supposing us at present to hare sir 
millions of labourers, including their families, we migl^^t have ninety^sli 
millions in another century,** iScc. 

Next of the fallacies of waste among the richy and imniUivakd lands^ 
(which, with emigration and government employment, are the most pre* 
valent fallacies still existing on the subject of poverty and its remedies). 

Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the subject of 
population, it has been generally thought, that while there is either 
waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated, in any country, 
the complaints for want of food cannot be justly founded ; or at least 
that the pressure of distress among the poor is to bo attributed to the ili 
conduct of the higher classes of society and the bad management of tlie 
land. The real effect however, of these two circumstances is meii*ely to 
narrow the limit of the actual population; but they have little or no 
influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress on the 
poorer members* of society. If our ancestors had been so frugal and 
industrious, and had transmit' ed such habits to tlieir posterity, that 
nothing superfluous was now consumed by the higlier classes, n »* horfies 
were used for pleasure, and no land was left uncultivated, a^yt'^king 
difference would appear, in the state of the actual population *, 
bably none whatever in the state of the lower classes, with respect ^ 
price of labour and the difficulty of supporting a family. The 
among the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure, have indeed a 1^. 
the eSect of the consumption of grain in distilleries, noticed bef'^^^ ^ 

regard to Ciiiua. On the supposition that the food cousuvrpj^^- ^ 
manner, may be withdrawn on the occasion of a scarcity, ' an j ^ 

to the relief of the poor, they operate certainly, as far. as tj' 
granaries that are only opened at the time they are most needed ; and 
must tend therefore rather to benefit than to injure the lower classes of 
society. 

With r^ard to the uncultivated landy it is evident that iU effect on the 
poor is neither to injure nor to benefit them. The sudden cultivation of 
it will indeed tend to improve thoir condition for a time, and the neglect 
of lands before cultivated will certainly make their situation worse for a 
certain period; but when no changes of this kind are going forward, the 
effect ul uncultivated land on the lower classes operates merely like the 
possession of a smaller territory. 

We should not be too ready to make inferences against the internal 
Icouomy of a country from the appearance of uncultivated land, without 
jther evidence. The fact is, that as no country has ever reachtid, or pro^ 
bably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of protluce, it appeaH 
always as if the want of industry, or the ill-direction of that industry 
was ike actual limit to the increase of produce and population, and not 
the ateoluto refusal of nature to yield any more ; but it is never tne 
^aestion with regard to the principle of population, whether a count rv 
ill produce aug wore, but wheuier it may bo made to produce a 
lency t<» pace with an uncheckerl increase of people. 
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The allowing of the produce of the earth to he absolutely unlimitedy 
eoareely removes the weight of a hair from the argument, which depends 
entirely on the differently increasing intios of population and fo<^ ; and 
all that the most enlightened government, and the most persevering and 
best guided efforts of industry can do, is to ^ke the necessary checks to 
population operate more equally, and in a direction to produce the least 
evil ; but to remove them a ta«k absolutely hopeless.** 


Mr. f^falthus next treats ‘‘of onr future prospects regarding the 
remoral or mitigation of the evils, arising from the principle of popu- 
lation ; and first, of moral rettraini^ and our duty to practice this 
virtue.** 

Moral restraint — that is, texual ahstinence-^h in the eyes of Mr. Malthus 
Ihs only remedy for poverty and other evil effects of the principle of popu- 
lation ; the preventive check being the only possible alternative to the 
positive one. 

He says, “ As it appears that in every state of society we have con- 
sidered, the natural progress of population has been constantly and 
powerfully checked ; and as it seems evident, that uo improved form of 

g overnment ; no plans of emigration ; no benevolent institutions ; and no 
egree or direction of industry can prevent the operation of some great 
check to population ; it follows, that we must submit to it as an inevitable 
law of nature ; and the only inejuiry that remains is, how it may take 
place with the least possible prejudice to the virtue and happiness of 
human society. All the immediate checks to population, which have 
l>een observeil to prevail in the same and different countries, stem to be 
resolvable into moral reatraiut, vice, and misery ; and if our choice Yie 
eonfined to these, it is easy to decide which it would be most eligible to 
encourage. It is better that the check should arise from foreseeing ll.« 
^fffcttlties attendiug a family, than from the actual presence of tliei«e 
dilficnlties. 

The imprudent indulgence of all our appetites is followed by similar 
bad effects. If we eat or drink inmoderately, we suffer ; if we give way 
to iagor we injure onrselves or our neighbours ; if we multiply too fast, we 
dio nuserabiy of poverty and contagious diseases. The evils attendant on 
inmasing too fast, are not so immediatdy or obviously dependent on the 
conduct whicn leads to them, as in the other instances; and this in 
great measure accounts for the inattention of mankind to the subject.** 
**The fecundity of* the human species is a law, exactly similar in its 
gridU features, to all the other laws of nature. It is strong and general, 
and the evils arising from it are incidental to these necessary qn^ities 
of itrength and generality, and are capable of being greatly mUinted 
|l^ ipimwed comparatively light, by human energy and virtue, w e nave 
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under oar guidauce a g*.eat power, capable of peopling a desert region in 
a small number of years ; and yet under other circumstances capable ol 
being confined to any limits, however narrow, by human energy and 
virtue, at the expense of a small comparative quantity of evil.*' 

“ As moral restraint is the only virtuous mode of avoiding the 
incidental evils, arising from the principle of population, our obligation 
ti) practise it e*’idently rests ou the same foundation as all the other 
virtues — the foundation of utility. 

Whatever indulgence wo may be disposed to allow to occasional failurei 
in the discharge of a duty of acknowledged difficulty, yet of the strict 
line of duty we cannot doubt. Our obligation not to marry, till we have 
a fair prospect of being able to support our children, will appear to 
deserve the attention of moralists, if it can be proved that an attention to 
this obligation is of most powerful effect in the prevention of misery ; 
and that, if it were the general custom to follow the first i mpv.lse of 
nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the universal prevalence of 
every known virtue in the greatest conceivable degree, woul^fail to rescue 
society from the most wretched and desperate state of want, with all 
tlie diseases and famines, which usually accompany it. 

One of the principal reasons, which have prevented an assent to the 
doctrine of population, is a great unwillingness to believe that the Deity 
would, by the laws of nature, bring beings into existence, which by the 
laws of nature could not be supported. But if, in addition to the sene* 
ral activity and direction of our industry, put in motion by these Taws, 
we find that by moral restraint, which both reason and revelation urge 
upon us, we can avoid these evils, then will this apparent imputation on 
the goodness of the Deity be done away with.** % 

Mr. >faitnus then draws a picture of what he conceives the state of 
society would bs, if all were to refraiu from marrying till they could sup- 
port a family. He says that if by this means, fewer children were born, 
the wages of labour would be raised, and “ all squalid poverty would be 
removed from society. 

The interval between puberty and marriage must, according to this 
supposition, be passed in strict chastity, because the law of chastity can- 
not bo broken without producing evil. Promiscuous intercourse evi- 
dently weakens the best feelings of the heart, and degrades in a marked 
manner the female character ; and any other intercourse would, without 
improper arts, bring as many children into society as marriage, with a 
much greater probability of their becoming a burden on it. 

These considerations show tuat the virtue of chastity is not, as some 
have supposed, a forced produce of artificial society, but that it has a 
real and solid foundation in nature and reason ; beiog apparenUy Uie 
only virtuous means of avoiding the misery and vice, which so often 
result from the principle of population.** 

There are perhaps few actions, which tend so directly to diminish 
the general happiness, as to marry without the means of supporting 
children. 

If we feel convinced of the misery, arising from a redundant pennln* 
tion on the one hand, and of the evila and unhappiness, partionlanf in 
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the female sex, arising from promiscuous intercourse on the other, I do 
not see how it is possible for any person, who acknowledges utility as the 
great foundation of morals, to esca]^ the conclusion, that moral restraint 
IS the strict lino of duty ; and this is strengthened and confirmed by the 
dictates of religion. At the same time, 1 believe that few of my readers 
can be less sanguine in their expectation of any great change in the con* 
iuct of men than 1 am/’ 

“The duty is intelligible to the meanest capacity. It is merely not tf 
bring beings into the world, for whom one cannot find means of support, 
From conversations I have had with some of their number, I shouid by 
no means sny, that it would be a difficult (ask to make the common 
people comprehend the principle of population, and its efl'ect in producing 
low wages and poverty.” 

“ It does not seem visionary to suppose that if the true and jferrmnent 
cause^f jxiverly were clearly explained, and forcibly brought homo to each 
man's bosom, it would liave some, and perhaps no slight influence on his 
conduct ; at lease the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. Almost 
everything that has hitherto been done for the poor, ha.s tended as if 
with solicitous care, to throw a veil of obscurity over this subject, and tc 
hide from them the true cause of their poverty. When the wages oi 
labour are hardly enough to maiutafu two children, a man marries, and 
has five or six. He of course finds himself miserably distressed. He 
accuses the low rate of wages ; ho accuses the parish for their tardy and 
scanty assistance ; ho accuses the avarice of the rich ; he accuses the 
partial and unjust iustitutions of society ; and perhaps, he accuses the 
dispensations of I^ovidencc. But he never adverts to the real quarter 
whence his distress arises. The last person be would think of accusing 
is himself, on whom in fact, the principal blame rests, except in so far as 
he has been deceived by the higher classes of society ; who are however 
generally as ignoiaut of the matter as him.self. He may perhaps wish that 
he had not married, but it never enters into his bead that lie has done 
anything wrong. He has always been told, that to raise up subjects for 
his king and country, is a highly meritorious act. He naturally thinks 
that he is suffering fur righteousucss’sake, and is indignant at the cruelty 
and injustice of others, for allowing him so to suffer. 

Till these errors and prejudices have been corrected, it cannot be said 
that any fair experiment has been made with the understandings of the 
pool:; and we cannot justly accuse them of imprudence, till they act, as 
they now do, after it has b^u fully shown to them, that they themselves are 
the cause of their own poverty; that the means of impKoviug their condition 
are in their own hands, and in the hands of no otiier persons whatever ; 
that society and the government are without any direct power in this 
matter, and cannot assist them, however they might desire to do so ; 
chat when the wages of labour will not support a family, it is a certain 
sign that the country cannot support more inhabitants: that if they 
marry in this case, they are throwing a useless burden on society, plung- 
ing themselves into distress, and bringing upon themselves various mise- 
fine and diseases, which might all have been avoided, had they attended 
^ the dictates of reason and the laws of nature. 
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The object of those who really wish to better the condition of thi 
lower claves, must be, to raise the relative proportion between the price 
of labour, and the price of food. We hare hitherto principally endeavonr- 
ed to attain this end by encouraging the married p^r, and consequently 
increasing the number of labourers, and overstocking the mark& with 
ahat commodity, (labour), which we still say we wish to be dear. This 
has been tried in many different countries, and for many hundred years, 
and its success is iust what might have been expected. It is neally time 
now to try something else. 

In all old and fully peopled States it is bychpckiHij the supply o/iahourer* 
and by this means alouc, that we can rationally expect any essential or 
;K)rmanent amelioratijn in the condition of the poor. Finding that how 
ever fast we increase the quantity of food, the quantity of consamers 
more than keeps pace with it, and that with all our efforts we are still as 
far as ever behind, we should bo convinced, that our efforts, directenl in 
this way only, will never succeed. We should then try to proportion the 
population to the food, since it is impossible to proportion the food to 
unrestricted population. Both objects indeed must he strenuously pur- 
iued ; aud thus we might obtain the two grand desiderata, a great actual 
yopulation, and a state of society, in which all squalid poverty and 
’Kjpendeneo would be comparatively little knowu. 

A overstocked with labourers aud an ample remuneration to 

each labourer are matters perfectly incompatible. In the annals of the 
world they never existed together ; and to couple them eveu in imagina- 
liou betrays a gross ignorance of the simplest principles of poncioal 
economy.” 

“ But let those, who are unconvinced by these arguments, attend to 
the coojequence of pursuing the opposite mode. 

If we should wish all to marry young, aud still hope to be able to 
s'. 4 'inount the evils, diseases, aud misery, that this will cause, be assured 
'til our efforts will be in vain. Nature will not, cannot b3 defeated in 
hor purposes. The necessary mortality must come in some form or other ; 
and the extirpation of one disease by human skill, will only be the signal 
(ur the birth of another, perhaps more fatal. 

In a country which keeps its population at a certain standard, if the 
average number of marriages and births be given, it is evident that the 
/.varage of deaths will also be given; and the diseases or channels of 
deaUi will always convey away a certain quantity. Now if we stop up 
one of these channels, or in other words extirpate one form of diseasei 
others must become more fatal, so long as the same number of marriages 
and births takes place. Thus it has often been remarked by physicians^ 
utat diseases change their forms at different periods, from causes they 
cannot account for. Thus, while some diseases, as the plague, dysentery, 
ague^ &c., have become less frequent in England, others, as consumption, 
gout, lunacy, &c., have become more frequent. Sanguine hopes have 
been formed of the benefit which would accrue lo the race, from the 
extinction of different forms of diseases; but these hopes are demons 
ttrably vain, as long as the same proportion of births takes place. 

Ueannot be said that we le.ivo individuals froc to follow their own 
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aholoe on the matter ; for at present the Poor Law5 gire a din^u and ty»« 
tematic encouragement to marriage, and our j)rivate beuevolen-'id ha* 
often the same tendency, namely to facilitate the rearing of families, ant 
to equalize as nyicli as possible the circumstances of married and singit 
men. Throughout all the ranks of society, moreover, the prcraihii^ 
feelings respecting the duty and obligation of marriage, cannot but have a 
very powerful influence. A man who thinks that lie will have fatled in 
an important duty to society by going out of the world wiih.)ut k a 
children, will be disposed rather to force than to re^traii; h:^ * 
nation. 

As to the effects of the knowledge of the principal cause af poverti 
ou civil liberty y 1 believe that nothing would so powerfully contribute tc 
a rational freedom, as a thorough knowledge of this subject ; while igurr 
ranee of it, forms at present one of its chief obstacles. The pressure of dis- 
tresiPon the poor, with the habit of attributing this distress to their ruleiSt 
appears to me to be the rock of defence, the guardian spirit of dosp'^tism. 
U aflfoids to the tyrant the unanswerable plea of necessity. It is the 
reason that all free goverments tend constantly to their own destruct'on ; 
that so many noble eflbrts in the cause of freedom have failed ; and that 
almost every revolution, after a long and bloody struggle, has ended in a 
military despotism. When an established government has been destroyed, 
the poor, flndiug their evils not removed, turn their resentwenPagainst 
tlio successors in power ; and so on without end, till the majority of the 
well-4isposed people, sick of anarchy, are ready to throw themselves into 
the arms of the first sufficient power. A mob, which is genera !)y the 
growth of a reilunaant popuiacion, goaaea on by real suflerings, but igno- 
rant whence they proceed, is of all monsters the most fatal to fri edom.*’ 

“There is one right, which man has generally been thouglit to possess, 
which 1 am confident he neither docs nor cau possess, a right to subsis- 
tence, whoa bis labour will not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed say 
that he has this'right ; but in so doing they attempt to reverse the laws 
of nature. A man has just the same right to live a thousand years, i/ 
he can ; it is a matter of power not of 

If men were only convinced of this truth, that they can have no right 
of subsistence, all the mischievous declamations against the unjust 
institutions of society, would fall powerless to the ground. If the real 
causes of their distress were clearly pointed out to the poor, and they 
were shown how small a part of their distress is attributable to govern- 
ment, a great part of that discontent and irritation, which exist at pre* 
sent among them, would cease, and when they did show themselves, 
would not be so much to be dreaded. *’ 

Mr. Maithus having thus shown that it is only by having fewer cliiU 
dren, that it is possible for the poor to escape from poverty, and having 
ivged upon them sexual abstinence as the only virtuous mode of efiee* 
ting this, proceeds to some auxiliary and secondary means of promoti!ig 
this preventive check, hi the first place he propo.sc8 the gradual abolitlai 
of the Poor I^aws, which liad done so much harm to the poor, by tem|4h 
ltt|^em to beget a family, without a prospect of being able to suppi# 
their own exertions. Howerer, it has been shnirn atnAA 
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parish assistauce Is coupled with rery irksome conditions, it does net 
tend powerfully to weaken the feeling of prudential restraiut : and thus 
the right of subsi»tenct is still acknowledged by the State as belonging to 
every citizen, though, as Mr. Mill says, this cannot, •without ruinous 
consequences, be coupled with the right of begetting children to be sup- 
ported by charity. 

It is not enough," says Mr. Malthus, “to abolish all the positive 
institutions that encourage population, we must endeavour to correct by 
writing and conversation, Ihe prevailing errors on the subject; to show 
that it is not the duty < f man simply to propagate his species, bnt to pro* 
pagato virtue and happine.ss ; and that if he cannot do the one, he is by 
DO means culled upon to do the other. 

Among the higher classes we need not apprehend the too great fre- 
quency of marriages. A proper pride and spirit of independence., in most 
cases prevent imprudent marriages among these classes ; althougtf'even 
among them, juster ideas might prevent many unhappy marriages. All 
that a society can demand of its members is, that they do not have 
families without being able to support them. This may be fairly en- 
joined! as a positive duty ; all beyond it is a matter of choice ; but from 
what we know of tiie liabits of the higher classes, wo have reason to 
think that all that is ucce.ssary to obtain the object required, is to give a 
greaterdegree of respect and liberty to single women, and place them 
more on a level with inarriotl ones .* a change which indeed the plainest 
principles of justice demand. 

Among the lower cla.sse8, the way to eflfectour purpose is evidently to 
infuse into their minds a part of that prudence and foresight, which ope- 
rates in the higher classe.s. I'hc best way of doing this, would be by an 
extended system of education ; and in addition to the general subjects of 
instruction, it would be well to explain the principle of population, and 
its effect on the condition of tho poor. The desirableness of marriage 
should not be underrated ; but it should be shown, that, like property, and 
other blessings, marriage should be the reward of industry and other 
good qualities. 

It would be moreover of very great benefit to society, if the simplest 
principles of political economy wore also taught ; for the common igno- 
rance on these matters is very great, and ezce^ingly dangerous to a 
State. 

We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have every 
reason to believe have only tended to increase their misery. But in their 
education, and in the circulation of these important political truths, 
which most nearly concern them, which are perhaps the only means in 
7 ar ])ower of really raising their condition, and making them happier 
men and more peaceful subjects, we have been miserably deficient. 

It would add greatly to the advantages of a national system of educa* 
tion, if the schools were made the means of instructing the people in thi 
veal nature of their situation ; if they were taught, what is really tme. 
thal without an increase of their own prudential restraint, no change of 
government could essentially benefit tneir condition ; that, thongh they 
mil^t by soch a change get rid of some particular grievances, yet in the 
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great point of fiopporting their families, they would be but little, or not 
at all benefitted ; that a reTolution would not alter in their favour the 
proportion of the supply of labour to the demand, or the quantity of food 
to the number o| consumers; and that, if the supply of labour were 
greater than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the sup* 
ply, they might suffer the most extreme want, uud^* the freeest and most 
perfect government, that the human *magii)utioD could conceive. 

In most countries, among the lower classes, there seems to be something 
like a atandard oj wretchedmas ; a point below which they will not marry 
and propagate their species. This standard is different in different coun- 
tries, and is formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate, 
government, degree of knowledge and civilization &c. The principal 
circumstances that contrihuie to raise it, are liberty, security of property 
the spread of knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and comforts of 
life, ^hose which conlribule chieily to lower it are despotism snd 
ignorance. 

Id our attempts to better the lower classes, our endeavours should be 
to raise the standard as high as possible, by cultivating a spirit of inde- 
pendence, a decent pride, and a taste for cleanliness and comfort. One 
of the most powerful meausof so doing, is a witle-sprea»l national educa- 
tion, and certainly no govornmsnt does its duty towards its subjects, 
which neglects this.” 

lie then speaks of charittt as a mode of palliating the evils of poverty, 
aud shows how often it teinls, hlce liie Laws, wlien exercised ill a 

tluiugluh’ss manner, to tempt people to become dependent, and to brsag 
ckildren into the world only to boggary. Hence lie says, “ We lie under 
a ftrong obligation to practise charity in a discriminating muniicr, for it 
has invariably beeu found, that poverty and misery, have increased 'Si 
proportion to the quantity of iudiscriiniuate charity. 

Sothing can bo clearer, than that it is iu the power of money am: : - v 
exertions of the rich, to relieve a particular family, a particular pan? * 
or even a particula/ district. But it will bo equally clear, iha\ it u 
totally out of their power to relieve a whole country in the same way. 

Even industry in this way is not very different from money. A man 
who possesses more of it than his neighbours, is indeed almost sure <»f 
getting a livelihood ; but if his neighbours were equally industrious, his 
industry would be no security against want. Uumo fell into a very 
great Drror, when he said that 'Almost all the moral, as well as 
natural, evils of human life arise from idleness.' It is evident that it 
the whole species possessed the greatest imaginable industry, if not com* 
blued with another virtue of i^ich be takes no notice, it would wholly 


without enabling them to rear to maiitioo^ a greater number of thedr 
children. But Uiis is of all things the most desirable, both with regard 
to individuals and the public. Every loss of a child from the effects of 
porerty, must evidently be preceded and accompanied by great misery to 
r dividuals ; and in a public view, every child that dies under ton 
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of age, ii a loss to the nation of all that had been espetded in its sah* 
•tetenoe op to that period. Consequently, in every point of view, a de« 
crease of mortality at all ages is what we ought to aim at. 

It is impoBsiblo to do this : it is not tn the nature of things, that any per» 
manetU and general improvement in the condition of the poor can he effected 
without an increase tn the preventive check to jtopulatiun ; and unless this 
take place, either with or without our efforts, everything that is done for 
the poor must be temporary and partial ; a diminution of mortality at 
present will be balanced by an increased mortality in future : and im- 
provements of their condition in oue place will proportionally depress it 
in another. This is a truth so important and so little understo^, that 
it can scarcely be too often insisted on.'* 

** Id taking a general and concinding view of onr rational expectations 
respecting the future improvement of society, and the mitigation of the 
evils arising from the principle of population, it may be observed, that 
though the increase of population in a geometrical ratio be incontrover- 
tible, yet there are some natural results of the progress of society and 
civilization, which n^essarily repress its full effects. These are especially 
great towus and manufactures, in wliich wo can scarcely hope, and cct 
tainly not expect, to sec any material change. These will probably 
always continue much more unhealthy than country employments and 
sitnations, and consequently, operating as positive checks, diminish the 
neocessity for the preventive one. 

In every old State, it is observed that a considerable number of adults 
remain for a time unmarried. The duty of practising the common and 
acknowledged rules of morality daring this period, has never been con* 
trovorted in theory, however it may have been opposed in practica 
ICnowing how incompletely this dnty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would 
be visionary to expect any material change for the better in future. 

But it is by no means visionary to expect, that some favourable change 
may take place in the extension of this period of celibacy, till we have 
the prospect of being able to maintain our children; for it is found by ex* 
perience, that the prevalence of this restraint is very different at different 
times and in different countries. It cannot be doubted, that in Europe 
generally, and more especially among the Northern nations, a decided 
change has taken place in the operation of this prudential restraint since the 
prevalence of those warlike habits, which destroyed so many people. In 
this country it is not to be doubted, that the proportion of marriages has 
become smdler, since the improvement of our towns, the less frequent 
epidemics, and the adoption of more cleanly habits. 

Uidversally the practice of men in this respect has been better than 
their theories ; and however frequent may have been the declamations on 
the duty of entering into the married state, and the advantage of early 
marriage to prevent vice, each individual has practically found it necessary 
to consider of the means of supporting a family, before he ventured to 
take so important a step. That great vis medicairix rcipuhUece^ the desire 
of bettering our condition, and the fear of making it worse, has been eon* 
stantly in action ; and owing to this the prudential check to marriage has 
tiMToased in Europe, and will probably make still advaaves. If 
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II do ac without any marked iocreaie of a Ticions sexual iDterconrse, the 
happiness of socie tr will evidently be promoted by it ; and it is to be cb- 
•erred, that thc^e European countries, where marriages are least fre^nent, 
as Norway, Switzerland, England, and Scotlaiid, are by no means thenost 
noted for their prt)fligacy of manners, but rather the reverse. 

It is Itss the object of the present work to propose new plans for im** 
proving society, than to inculcate the necessity of resting contented with 
that mode of improvement, which is dictated by the course of nature, an^ 
of not obstructing the advances which would otherwise be made in thii 
way. The limited good, which it is sometimes in our power to effect, is 
often lost by attempting too much, and by making the adoption of a 
particular system, essentially necessary even to a partial degree of suocesa 
I hope I have avoided this error. I wish the reader to remember, that 
though I may have given some new views of old facts, and indulged in the 
ocntei^^lation of a considerable degree of possible improvement, that I 
might not absolutely shut out that prime chcerer — hope ; yet in my expec- 
tations of probable improvement, and the means of accomplishing it, I 
have been very cautious. The gradual abolition of the Poor I^aws, 
and the extension of education, are the only means I have proposed, and 
those would certainly benefit in some degree the condition of the poor; 
but even though they be not adopted, I do not absolutely despair of some 
partial good effc?ct from the general tenor of the reasoning. 

If the principles I have endeavoured to establish be false, I most sin- 
cerely hope to see them completely refuted ; but if they be true, the sub- 
ject is so important to human happinm, that it is impossible that they 
should not in time be more fully known and generally circulated, 
whether any particular efforts be made for the purpose or not. 

Among the higher and middle classes the effect of this knowledge would, 
1 hope, be to direct, without relaxing, their efforts for bettering the con- 
dition of the powr ; to show them what they can, and what they cannot do 
and that, though much may be done by instructing the poor, and in other 
modes elevating their character, so as to produce a greater amount of the 
preventive check, yet without the latter all former efforts will be futile ; 
and that in any old and well-peopled State, so to assist the poor, as to 
enable them to marry as soon as they like, and rear up large families, is 
a physical impossibility. 

Among the lower classes the effect of such knowledge would be, to make 
them more peaceable and orderly, less inclined to tumultuons proceeding! 
in seasons of scarcity, and less influenced by inflammatory and scditiooi 
publications, from knowing how little the price of labour, and the means v, 
su^iporting a family, depend upon a rev olotion. This would give to so» 
ciety the power of gradually improving their government, without the 
fear of those revolutionary excesses, wh ch are the greatest foes to th« 
projresa of liberty. 

From a review of the state of society in early times, compared with the 
present, I should certainly say that tha evils attendant on population 
have rathcrwliminished than increased, notwithstanding an almost total 
(gnoraoce 'f t\ejr real cause. If wo can indulge the hope that this igr* 
tAneo wiU iti tune bo dispelled, it may be rationally expected, that 
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will be even further dimimshed. The increase of absolute popalwilor 
which will of course take place, will not weaken this expectation, aa 
everything depends upon the relative proportion between populaUon 
and iood, and not on the absolute population. In t||c former part of 
this work it appeared, that the countries with fewest inhabitants often 
sutfered most Irom want of food ; whereas in modern Europe, fewer 
famines and diseases from want have prevailed in the last century, 
than in those which preceded it. 

On the whole therefore, though our future prospects respecting the 
mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of population, may 
not be so bright as we could wish, yet they rre far from being entirely 
disheartening, and by no means preclude that gradual and progressive 
i!Pnrovement in human society, which, l>eforc the late wild specula- 
ti jns on the subject, was the object of rational expectation. A strict 
Inijuiry into the principle of population obliges us toeoncludo, that we 
shall never be able to throw down the ladder, by which we have riser 
ISO our present height of civilization ; hut it by no means proves that 
wc shall not rise higher through the same means. 

It would indeed be a melancholy reliection, that while the views ol 
physical science are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be l>oundcd by 
ihe most distant horizon, the science of moral and political economy 
should be confiiued within such narrow limits, or at least be so lecble 
in its influence, as to be unable to counteract the obstacles to humav 
happiness arising from a single cau.se. But however formidable thess 
obstacles may be, it is hoped that the general result of this enquiry ir 
such, as not to make us give up the improvement of human society in 
despair. The partial good which seems attainable is worthy of all our 
exertions ; and though we cannot expect that the virtue and happiness 
of mankind will keep pace with the brilliant career of physical dis- 
covery ; yet if we are not wanting to ourselves, wc may confldently 
indulge the hope, that to no unimportant extent, they will be iiillu* 
enoed by its progress, and will partake in Us success.** 
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Thus fiDisbcfi this Wonderful Eesay ; the most important coniribution 
to human knowledge, it appears to me, that ever was made. On rising 
from it, with a mind overpowered by the vastness of the subject, and 
the incomparable way in which it has been treated, I cannot but con* 
aider jta author to have l>een the greatest benefactor of mankind, u ith* 
mU any exception^ that ever existed on this earth. I do not say that 
Mr. Malthus possessed the greatest genius, or most exalted moral cha- 
racter, that has appeared in history; but that the discovery of the law 
of population, which lie made, and the service he thus rendered to hi^* 
race, was of a higher nature than any other ever conferred upon mnn- 
kind. It is a discovery, which, in fact, stands quite alone and unap* 
proacbable among discoveries, in its relation to human happiness. 
Compared with it, the labours of p«»ets, of a Shakspearc, a Voltaire, a 
Goethe, or a Byron ; of the physical inquirers—as Newton, Lacnnec, 
Humboldt, or Bacon, are utterly insigniHcant in their power over 
human happiness. The law of population is beyond all comparisf»n 
the most important law ever discovered, and the most ia<lis]K>nsable 
contribution to moral, medical, and political science. It explains to 
us the natural relation of the two very (irst essentials of human life 
and happiness, namely. Food and Love ; without a knowledge of which, 
all other knowledge can avail us little. And yet the man, who im- 
parted to his race this priceless knowledge, is little known, and men- 
tioned, if at all, generally rather in terms of ridicule and contempt ; 
while the conventional heroes of the world, poets, moralists, or reli- 
gious innovators, are worshipped and idolised by all. We will yet 
learn better, to whom our cliief thanks are due; and the incomparable 
-boon, given to us by Mr. Malthus, will yet be estimated at its true 
value. 

As it is of the utmost consequence that all of us should have a 
thorough comprehension of the groat law of population, and a convic- 
tion of its paramount importance, 1 entreat the reader’s attention to 
the description of it, given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, before I proceed 
to consider further its bearings on the sexual and social problems of 
the day. Mr. Mill is acknowledged to be the first existing writer on 
political economy ; and his inimitable work on that subject, “ the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,** which, for its depth and closeness of 
reasoning; its iron logic, and brilliant eloquence of style; its wide 
and comprehensive grasp of 803ial questions; and also its manly, 
liberal, and deeply sympathising spirit, ever taking the side of the 
weak against the strong, with a real philanthropy, equalled only by 
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its profound 6nUg;hteumeut ; for these and other matchless qualUlcR, 
stands unrivalled among the works of the age, and far al^ve mj 
humble praise— this gieat work is built upon the principle of popula* 
tion as its keystone. Mr. Mill shows, what every 4 )ne, who deeply 
considers the question, mirst see, that this principle lies at the very 
first foundation of political economy, and also of moral science. &li 
Mill’s work should be carefully studied by all, who wish to obtain • 
true insight into the great social and economical questions of o ii 
times. 

I should much prefer to give his views on the subject in his owa 
words ; but as I cannot take the liberty of making so large an cxtiact 
from his work, 1 shall merely give the substance of his opinions^ and 
refer the reader for further satisfaction to the work 


Mr. Mill first explains the power of increase inherent in the human 
species, as in all other living beings; shewing, as Mr. Maltbus did« 
that it is immense, if unchecked ; and that it is a very moderate calcu- 
lation to as.sume that each generation, in a good sanitary condition of 
the pwple, might be double that which preceded it, were the power of 
multiplication not re-straincd by different causes. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago,” says Mr. Mill, “these propositioiis 
might still have required considerable enforcement and illustration, 
but the evidence of them is so ample and ineontestable, that they Imve 
made their way against all kinds of opposition, and may now be 
regarded as axiomatic ; although the extreme reluctance felt to admiU 
ing them, every now and then gives birth to some ephemeral theory, 
speedily forgotten, of a different law of increase in different circum- 
stances, through a providential adaptation of the fecundity of the 
human species to the exigences of society. The obstacle to a just un- 
derstanding of the subject does not arise from these theories ; but from . 
too confus^ a notion of the causes, which, at most times and places, 
keep the actual increase of mankind so far behind the capacity.** 

He then proceeds^ like Mr. Malthas, to examine into these causes ; 
which, he says, are not at all difficult to discern. The increase of the 
lower animals is checked ly the death of the superabundant progeny, 
whether from not having sufficient food, or from being killed by their 
enemies. Such is the case also iu the savage and uncultivated races 
of mankind. But the foresight which forms the distinguishing feature 
of civilized man, prevents him from bri aging beings iuto the wci ld, 
which he sees cannot be provided for. Therefore population is checked 
rather by the dread of want, than by want itself ; by the preventive 
rather than the positive check ; in proportloQ as man rises in oivUlaa* 
ilon The fear of losing their social position, and of forfeiting tiK^ 
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•ccosiomod comforts and luxuries, is the form, which this prudeotiai 
feeling takes in the upper parts of society. 

In a very uncivilis^ state of society, the population is kept under 
by positive starvation, generally in the shape of periodical famines. 

Id a higher state it is not by more deaths, but by fewer births, that 
population is r<»pressed. In different countries this, the preventive 
check, operates in different ways. In some, especially Norway, and 
parts of Switzerland, it arises from a prudent self-restraint. I’bc 
labouring classes see that by having large families, they will sink 
below the condition of comfort to which they are accustomed; and 
therefore refrain from rash marriages and begetting too numerous off- 
spring. In these countries the average of life is the longest in Europe ^ 
both the births and the deaths bear the smallest proportion to the 
population ; and there are fewer children, and a greater number of 
adults, than in any ol^er part of the world. 

In those countries of the continent which have Poor-laws, niarriugo 
is everywhere forbidden among those who are in the receipt of relief; 
and there are few countries which permit marriage, unless the man 
can show that he can support a family. Such is the case in Bavaria 
and Norway, m Lubeck, Franklurt, and many other pmees. In other 
countries, as Prussia, Saxony, &c., every man is forced to serve for a 
lime iu the army, during which he is not allowed to marry. In some 
parts of Italy, it is the practice in all classe.s of society, for only one of 
the sons to marry, while the rest remain single. 

But the enormous amount of reproductive power, which is repressed 
by these or other preventive checks is always ready to expand, when- 
ever their prassure is removed. Hence any amelioration in the state 
of the working classes, in general merely gives room for its expansion 
for a little ; aud the increased multiplication, which takes place, does 
away with all the beuelit, and brings back the same state of things as 
before. Unless the habitual standard of comfort mentioned by Mr. 
Malthus — by which is meant that down to which they will multiply, 
but not lowur-^an be raised, the best endeavours for the elevation of 
the labouring people end iu our having a population, increased in 
ouml>ers truly, but not in happiness. 


Tkero are three eleiaents or production, land, labour, and capital. 
The first differs from the others lu not beiag capable of indefinite in- 
tense. It is limited in quantity, and alsom productiveness; and it 
a this fact which forms the real limit to the increase of production. 

Hut, since there is much land still uncultivated, and as that, which 
is already cultivated, could produce much more than it does ; since in 
we have not yet exhausted the resources of the earth ; It Is com* 
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Qionlj thoagbt, that this limit to populatioo and production is at a 
great distance. 

** 1 apprehend this,’* says Mr. Mill, ** to be not only an error, but 
the most serious one to be found in the whole field of political eco- 
nomy. The question is more important and fundamental than any 
other ; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in a rich 
and industrious community ; and unless this one matter be thoroughly 
understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any further in our enquiry.** 

He compares the resistance to production (and therefore to popula- 
tion) from this cause, not to an immovable wall, which stands at a 
distance from us; but to an elastic band, which is never so tightly 
stretched, that it could not be more stretched, but which always con- 
fines ca, and the more tightly the more we approach its limits. 

It is the law in agricultural industry that after an early stage in its 
progress, every increase of produce is obtained upon harder and l^arder 
terms. 

“ This general law of agricultural industry.’ says Mr. Mill, ♦* is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were the law differ- 
ent, nearly all the phenomena of production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they are. The most fundamental errors, which 
still prevail on our subject, result from not perceiving this law at 
work underneath the more superficial agencies on which attention fixes 
\tself.** 

This law is shown by the fact that inferior lands are cultivated ; foi 
the very meaning of inferior land is that, which with equal labour 
returns less produce. The elaborate cultivation, moreover, of the well 
farmeil districts in England and Scotland is a sign of this law ; for 
such high farming costs far more in proportion than the low. Ic 
America, where plenty of good land is to be had, and where labour is 
dear, such careful farming is not to be scon, a.s there it would not be 
profitable. 

It is this law, according to which the returns of labour tend always 
to become less and less, that causes the increase of production to be 
accompanied by a deterioration in the state of the producers. 

Therefore the preventive check to population would have not only 
to be maintained, but gradually to be increased to enable a society 
merely to bold its ground, and to retain its comforts ; were it not for 
the progress of improvements, which facilitate production The ratio 
of the increase of population would need to be progressively dimin* 
isbed, small though it already might be, were it not for these improve* 
meats; which may perhaps at times be snfiiciont to counteract the law 
of diminishing increase, and allow populatioo to advance at its former 
slow ratio ; or eveu at timoa in a somewhat faster ratio, though never 
tsBuredly in any old country at a ratio at all approaching to that, of 
which the reproductive powers are capable. At other times, when the 
improvements to production are not sufficient to counteract the law, 
the chock upon population must be increased, cither in the preventive 
er the positive mode. 

The ueoeesit/ for checking populatioli is not peculiar, as ii ofleh 
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|lu>ag!ii, to a slate of Bociely, wbere there is an unequal distribution of 
property. ThU does not even increase the evil ; which depends upon 
the fact that a larger body of men cannot in any case be provided for 
so well as a smaller ; at most it can only make it sooner felt. 

Whether the sfate of a people at any given time is improving or de* 
teiiorating, depends upon whether improvement is advancing fastei 
than population, or population than improvemenU 


Tbq rate of increase of the French is the smallest in Europe* In the 
ten years froiii 1817 to 1827 the annual increase of that nation was 
while that of the English was I , and the Americans 3. It has 
bMQ calculated from the population returns of France, that during the 
last fifty years, the annual increase has been only 1 in 200 ; and even 
this small increase has been owing to the decrease of deaths, for live 
Dumber of births has remained nearly stationary. Now at no perioa 
in her history has the produce of France increased faster than in these 
fifty years ; and hence tl\erc is a noticeable improvent in the condition 
of the wo king classes. 


Wages arc regulated in general by competition; and therefore 
depend upon the demand and supply of labour ; in other words the 
proportion between the labourers and the cauital. They cannot be 
affected by anything else. If they rise, it can only be because there is 
more capital or fewer labourers ; if they fall, it can only be, because 
there is Vss capital or more labourers. 

There are several common opinions in apparent contradiction to this 
fact, such as that wages are high when trade is good, that high prices 
stake high wages, tiat wagSU^ary with the price of food, Ac. ; but 
these are only complications iPyie concrete phenomena, which obscure 
and disguise the operation of the law of wages, and can be readily 
iWwn to be perfectly consistent with this law. 
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The Tarioa3 plans, of wliicli there are always eome before ihepablio 
tir making the working people a very little tiettcr off— such as the 
repeal of the Oi)rn laws, &c.— arc of very little im^rtance to the wei* 
fare of the labourers. Any slight temporary aUcviuti<w of the evils of 
their condition by sooh means, is very soon obliterated by the increase 
oi* population, which it generally gives rise to ; and the state of mat* 
lers becomes as bad as iK^fore. It is only from some very great and 
sudden improvement in their condition, which raises fheir habitual 
standard of comfort in a striking and marked degree, so as to induce 
them to check their procreative powen for fear of losing the advantages 
they have got, that a permanent benefit is to be hoped. The best in* 
stance of this is the case of France after the Revolution. 

The condition of the labouring classes cannot bo improved, but by 
altering in their favour the proportion between the number of labour- 
era and the capital ; and every scheme for their bencllt, which docs 
not proceed on this os its foundation, is, for all permanent purpui^cs, 
a delusion.** 

The rural population in many of the southern counties of England 
have lately attracted much compassion from iiicir extreme poverty* 
In these districts they marry as early, and have as many children to a 
family, as if they were in America. 

But unfortunately it is sentimentality and not common sense, which 
is applied to these evils; and while there is an increasing sympathy 
towards the poor, there is an almost universal unwillingness to recog- 
nise the real cause of their sufferings; and a tacit agreement to ignore 
completely the law of wages, or to dismiss it as hard-hearted Mal- 
thusianism.** Is not the hard-heartedness on the side of those, who 
misguide the poor as to the real cause of their poverty ? Wore it not 
for the iucrcasing enlightenmeut and self-restraint of the manufactur- 
ing population, there is no reason, as far as regards the conduct of the 
rural oistricts, why we should not in time sink into as squalid poverty 
as Ireland; especially if onr maumacturcs should cease to increase at 
the extraordinary rate of the last lifty years. 


U is not reason, however, but a strong disiiko to the pcpulath o 
doctrines, which prevents their admission. 

Many endeavours have been made, over and over again, to find out 
a mode of inoreasing wages, without the necessity of an increased 
check upon population, bat they are all radically fallacious. It has 
been propos^, for instance, that there should be local boards of trade, 
donsistlag of delegates from the men and the masters, to fix a reason- 
able rate of wages ; the state being bound to provide work, for those 
who cannot get it. Many believe that it is the duty of the rich or of 
the state to provide work for ail. 
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In oriler td do thfs, the capital for the payment of increased wagcf 
^ust be raised by taxation. But to ensure work to all t/ie members ol 
the community would suspend all checks to population ; and thus the 
taxation would*need to be increased every year, so as to be able to 
support not only the first generation, but all whom they might call 
Into existence; thus the whole wealth of the country would gradually 
be absorbed ; and when that was done, the positive check to po{>ula* 
tion could no longer be postponed. 

These cousequeuces of artificial interference in the tabonr question, 
have been so otteu pointed out by celebrated authors, that ignorance 
of them is no longer pardouable in any educated man. 

If p man cannot support himself without assistance, those who assist 
him have a right to demand, that he shall not bring beings into the 
world to be maintained by the charity of others. If the State were to 
pledge itself to provitle employment lor all that are born, it must, if it 
is not to be ruined, prevent any o.nc from being born without its con- 
sent ; for if it remove the natural checks to population, namely, want 
and the dread of want, it must substitute others, if it take the feeding 
of the people into its bands, it must also take the control of their in- 
crease ; or, on the other hand, if it leave their increase free, it cannot 
undertake to feed them. 

If the natural checks to their increase be removed, neither charity nor 
promised employment can do them any real good, but on the contrary 
much evil; but if on the other hand they bo put in such circum- 
stances, as encourage their habits of foresight and independence, and 
teiich them to avoid undue multiplitcation, they will be really beiiented. 
No remedies for low wages have the least chance of suoc.'ss, which do 
not act on the minds and habits of the iieo|itc. 

“By what means then,” says Mr. Mill, in an eloquent passage, 
which I cannot p'fruin from quoting, as it shows how utterly delusive 
are all the common views on the subject of poverty, (every reniody in 
fact except that of restraining the reprocinclive powers,) in the eye? ol 
the prufouudest social philosopher, the truest Iriend of the working 
classes, of our day, “ By wbaS means is poverty to be contende.^ 
against? How is the evil of low wages to be remedic<l ? If the exi»e 
dieots usually recommended for the purpose are not adapted for it, car. 
no others be thought of? Is the problem incapable of solution? Can 
political economy do nothing but only object to everything, and de* 
monstrutc that nothing can be done? 

If this were so, political economy might have a ncgdful, but would 
have a melancholy and a thankless task. If the bulk of the human 
race are always to remain as at present, slaws to toil in which they 
have no interest, and therefore feel no interest— drudging from early 
morning till late at night for bare necessaries, and with all the intel- 
lectual aud moral deficiencies which that implies— without resources 
either in mind orieelings—untaught, for they cannot be better taugui 
than fed ; selfish, for all their thoughts arc require<l for themselves 
withont inUirests or sentiments as citizens or members of society, and 
With a sense of injustice rankling in their breasts, equally *ur whi«t 
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they haire not, and for what others have ; I know not what there U 
which should make a person with any capacity for reason, concern 
himself about the destinies of the human race. There would be no 
wisdom for any one but in extracting from life with epicurean indiffer- 
ence, as much personal satisfaction iTor himself and others with whom 
he sympathises, as it can yield without injury to any one, and letting 
the unmeaning bustle of so-called civilized existence roll by unheeded. 
But there is no ground for such a view of human affairs.” 

Mr. Mill tUeu states that the only posaiOU mode of raising wages and 
benefiting the poor, is by inducing them to exercise a greater control 
over their reproductive powers, lie say.s that this has never yet been 
seriously tried; but on the contrary, that almost all public men, 
whether statesmen, moralists, or clergymen, have rather encouraged 
marriage and multiplication, (provided it were sanctioned by the inar- 
riage bond,) than otherwise; many having still a religious prejudice 
against the true doctrines, and believing that it is oppos^to the good- 
ness of the Deity, or the usual bounty of nature, that the indulgence 
in a natural passion should cause such miseries. The confusion of 
ideas upon this subject, is, be says, in great measure owing to the spu- 
rious delica<;y, which prohibits the open discussion of sexual matters ; 
but “ the diseases of society can, no more than corporeal maladies, be 
prevented or cured, without being spoken abfjut in plain language.** 

The great object of statesmanship ^ould bo to raise the habitual 
standard of comfort among the working classes, and to bring them into 
such a position as shows them most clearly, that their welfare depends 
upon tlicmselves, upon their control over their reproductive powers, 
for this purpose he advises that there should be, first, an extended 
itebeme of national emigration, so as to prmluce a striking and sudden 
Isnprovemcnt in the condition of the laliourcrs left at home, and raise 
their standard of comfort; also that the population truth.s should be 
4lis3eminat(Hl as widely as possible, so that a powerful public feeling 
should be awakened among the working chisscs, against uadao pro* 
creation on the part of any individual among them— a feeling which 
could not fail greatly to influence individual conduct ; and also that 
we should use every endeavour to get riil of the present system of 
labour, namely, that of employers and employed, and adopt to a 
great extent that of independent or associated industry. His rea.soQ 
tor this is, that a hired labourer, wbo has no personal interest in the 
work he is engaged in, is generally reckless and without foresight, 
living from band to mouth, and exerting little control over bis powers 
of procreation ; whereas the labourer wbo has a personal stako in his 
work, and the feeling of independence and self-reliance which the pos- 
session of property gives, as, for instance, the peasant proprietor, or 
member of a co-partnership, has far stronger motives fur self-restraint, 
and can see much more clearly the evil effects of baviug a Urge 
fomily. • 

But such measures, to'be availing, must be powerful and decided, for 
** when the object is to raise the {>ermanent condition of a people, siiialt 
means do not merely produce small effects, thej produce no affset tl 
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4lh OaieM oomlbrt can be made as babitnal to a whole generation as 
indtgeaco is now, nothing is accomplished, and feeble half*mea8ures dn 
nut tHiter away resources, far better reserved till the improyemeot of 
aubllc opiiiiod, and of education, shall raise up politicians, who will 
not think that because a scheme promises much, the part of atateaiiiao* 
•hip is to have nothing to do with U.** 


8uch then, are the views of Mr. Mill and Mr. Malthus on the 
LaUmr question ; and, as for as 1 know, they are held by most of the 
si'ieiiliflc writers on political economy, including Dr. Wbatelcy, Mr. 
McCulloch, and others. They show as this grand fundamental truth, 
that it is only by checking etill further the reproductive poseert of cur 
epeciea, that it is possible to remedy poverty and to rai>c wages ; and 
that all other means of effecting these objects, such as social or poiili- 
cal reform, the removal of taxation, the spread of education, the change 
of religious beliefs, emigration, the advance of the various scient'es aii^> 
arts, ill sliort every other conceivable form of progress U utterly 
tent, and can have no direct Influence in the matter. 

These truths are absolutely incontrovertible ; and would long sinci 
have been universally admitted, not only by scientific men, but b? the 
prneral intelligence, had it not been for the hopelessness they inspii*ed. 
They have earnad for Political Et^ooomy the name of the dismal 
science," along with a general feeling of hostility and aversion; ai 
if the fault lay in the science, w'hose very highej^t merit is, thal 
it is a faithful interpreter of natural truth. It is not by shutting 
our eyes to these mighty evils, nor childi.shly venting our anger 
on the science which explains them, and which thus gives to oui 
race by far the most important Reve^ctUon which was ever gh’en to it, 
that we may hope they will be overcome; nature is never to be 
pitiated by such means, but, on the contrary, by an earofr^t considcra-^ 
lion of her laws, and a patient and persevering endeavour to reconcile 
them with the interests of man, whatever difilculties this may cau^e us. 

ilefore proceeding to examine more fully this question, I would wi«»h 
to say a few words on tw'O subjects ; viz. first, on a theory of popu- 
lation which has lately been opposed to the Malthusian by Mr. 
Doubleday and Mr. Herbert Spencer, (similar in substance to others 
chat had been already brought forward by Mr. Godwin, Mr. Sadler, 
and other writers) ; and, secondly, on Socialism. I mention the first 
theory, not from its intrinsic importance, but because 1 wish the reader 
to see to what hopeless shifts men, and even talented men, are drlvea« 
to escape from the great population diflioulty ; and also because 1 am 
defiIroua> that eveqr one oC oe shoiild have the most absolute oal 
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fttsurei! couTiction, that there is no pnssihle escape from tnU 
escept by manfully accepting, and patiently endeatouring to oTereome it. 

Mr, Doubleday asserts that the checks to popniation do not consist, as 
Mr. MaRhus showed, in sexual abstinence, rice, and misery : bat that 
the principal check arises from a change protluced in the human consti* 
tiitfon, by a luxurious motie of liring; in fact, that the fertility of man* 
kind depends chietly upon what they eat. The poor, he says, are much 
more prolific thau the rich, bi'cause they lire upon Tcgetabh>t and fish ; 
w.'ule those who lire upon animal food, and are in good circumstances, 
have comparatively feeble reproductive powers. Fertility is, he says, 
ncroased by tlie depUihoric (Xiudition. but diminisheil hy the plfihoric. 
As proofs of this, ho uistances the I>Iands of Sc.itland, whose over- 
population he ascribes to their fish-di t; and also Ireland, where it 
arises from the use of potatoes. In India and China the cause of the 
great population is the living on rieo. On the other hand, the small 
population of Astatic Russia and other pastoral countries, arises, he says, 
from their living so much on animal food. In the large families and 
swarms of children, which are seen in the poors* districts ot our towns 
and country villages ; and in the decay of our noble families, few of 
wtiicb last for many centuries, without the necessity of perpetual new 
creations, we have further signs of this, which Mr. Doubleday calls the 
true law of population. As illustrations of these propositions, he men* 
tions the fact, that plants, when too highly manured, tend to dere« 
lope leaves iii.stcad jf dowers; aod that the latter are often double and 
infertile. 

Thus then, he siys, population always increases rapidly among the 
p^»r, remains pretty stationary in the middle, and di^rea.ses in the upper 
c.liisses of society, in an exact ratio with the kind and quantity of food 
and other com torts of life enjoyed by each. 

This view may be character i.sed as a mere baseless hypothesis, in 
which the real meaning of the f icts adduced is not understood, and the 
rau.se mistaken for the ellect. Mr. Malthus showed that petiplo were 
poor because they had too many children ; Mr. Doubleday asserts that 
they .have so many children because they are poor. 

The fai'.t that pastoral countries arep<M)r in population, and grain 
countries the reverse, is, as Mr. Malthus showed, easily accounted fur 
by the knowledge that the former do not produce nearly so much human 
fo<Mj as the latter. The belief that a fish ur a vegetable diet is pecu* 
liarly favourable, and animal foot! unfavourable, to reproduction, is an old 
popular error, founded partly on the same mistake of cause for effect. 
Mr. Doubicitay has in these matters merely takeu Mr. Muithus's facts, 
and read them the wrong way. 

As for the dying-out of the noble families, and of any other commu- 
nity or body of men, it is, as far as it is a fact, owing to the agency of 
very many other forms of disease aod destruction besides the deficiencies 

the reproductive powers, arising from nnhealthy modes of life ; and, 
Ui general, sterility forms but au Insignificant pari of these destmetiva 
ftAineiiees. 

It ii trae tliat too great maouriiig and too higk fMing, proincq a 
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plethoric tiato in both plaoit and animalt, which it odfe/oe io the pro* 
per performance of many of their healthy fanctioni ; bat tL it state of 
plethora it a dixtase^ and wheneTer it oporaiet at a chock to the reprt- 
ductire powers, it comes under the bead of Mr. Malihus's positive chert 
which inclahcs all fcrms of death and disease. Mr. Uouhloday admin 
this himself ; he tayt, the human animat luxuriouMiess and over* 
feeding are generally admitted by physiologists and physicians to be the 
root of most organic diseases.* Itelieving this, it is not easy to see how 
ho remains satisfied with his theory ; seeing that the very check, which 
lie designates as a proof of the benevolenre and goodness of the Deity, 
could only be, even in the cases where it might operate, one of the forms 
3f disease and misery mentioned by Mr. Malthas. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's exposition of the same theory of popnlation, 
has a more sciootiiic appearance, hut is as completely fallacious. li« 
hggiiis with stating that io all living beings, the powers of reproduction 
are in an inverse ratio to tliose of individual preservation. Tims in the 
liurnblest plants and animals, there are an enormous numlier of seeds 
and eggs; while in the higher tliere are but few. In tho elepliant, and 
man, the roproJuctivo |h»w» rs are smallest ; beatm.e they have thf 
greatest power of seif-preserv.itiou. 

from this propositioe, which may pet haps tie granted, he proceeds tc 
the totally unwarrantable inference, that, as the reproductive powers 
decrease in the differx'in species in ascending tfie scale of being, so dt 
they decrease in the 4aiiu .s^tecics, namely in min, during his advance in 
eivilizaiion. The evident want of analogy lietweim these propositions 
scarcely needs to be pointed out; and, as the author Has not given any 
diustrative proofs of this decrease of fertility in man, (probably thioking 
the loose statistici of .Mr. Doubleday sulBcient on tha^ point,) his argn> 
nieiii is rendered valueless at the very beginning. I'o admit the astounn 
ing proposition, that tho progress of civilization tends so totally to alter 
the nature of tho human frame, as to iliminish its reproductive powers 
io the cilcul reqiiire^l to keep mankind at a just level with the iocreaso 
of food, would demand a very ddl'ereut kind of evidence from this; which 
is ill fact, uo evidence at all, but merely the vaguest and most illogicai 
analogy. 

Every generative product " says Mr. Spencer, is a deduction from 
the parental life, and, as already fointed out, to diminish life is to 
diminish the ahdiiy to pre.servo life. The portion thrown off is organ* 
ised matter; vital force has l»een expemleil m the organization of it; 
w liich vital force, had no such portimi been made and thrown off, would 
have been avadabh^ for tlie pre>ervat;on of the pareut. Neither of ibesi 
forces, therefore, ran increase, except at the expense of the other ; in 
other words, individuation and reproduction are antagonistic.** 

These assertions are perhaps as good examples as could be cited, of tbf 
fatal errors into which iium, whatever be their abdiCies in other mnttera« 
roustautly fall from want of pliyniological and niodicat knowledge. Hid 
Mr. Spencer been aware of tho phcnonieoa and causes of geoitnJ disnaani 
of the laws of the gouerative organs, or in fact of the most goneril prin* 
It**)*!*) he tow'll tcaruoljr ai>o)>(«i| i«rl> opWlVM. 1^1 
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ImI u, that Ittstoad of the powm of reprodaetloii being In ant ng e niwi 
with those of indiTtdoal presenration, thoj are, like all other powers in 
bodj, in the closest harmony with them ; that instead of it being 
injnrious to the Tital powers of mther man or woman to nv>roduoe their 
species, there is scarcely anything which is more indispensable to thcdi 
health. The seminal fluid and the menstrual discharge arc secretions, and 
•fo intended, like all other secretions in the body, to be eaei off; in fact, 
they are more or less poisonous to the system if they be retained, Jnst as 
all other secretions are ; and to suppose that the Tital force which wv 
napended on their production is a loss to the powers of the economy, oi 
jonld hare been applied elsewhere more profitably to the parent, betrays 
a great ignorance of physiology. It would be Just as reasonable to say, 
that the rital force used in pr^ucing any other secretion, as, for instance, 
the bile or the laliTa, would have been tetter preserred to the indiTidoal. 
The retention of the secretion of the germ-cells and menstrual dischar^ 
in woman, which is always liable to take place unless the secreting 
organs receire their due stimulus, has a most withering efiToct upon tbs 
health ; and probably many of the eetl cfl'ccts, wliich abstinence has on 
the male system, and which are not so open!; manifested as they are in 
women, by the arrest or disorder of the reproductire secretion, depend 
Really on its non^elimination from the want of the natural stimulus, and 
Ihe consequent deterioration of the blood, and eufeeblement of the nerTet. 
Want of energy of body and mind, despondency, weikne^s, and a tenum* 
bed and torpid state of the bodily and mental functions, are perhaps the 
asost characteristic effects of sexual abstinence in roan ; and correspond 
lo the hysterical and chlorotic affections of woman. 

The truth is, that in this case as in others, tlie interests of all onr dif- 
ferent organs and functions are inseparably bound up together ; and the 
•arae influences which promote the true and healthy deTelopement of any 
one of them, will promote that of the others also. The powers of repro- 
do 'tioo cannot, any more than those of digestion, respiration, or absorp- 
tion, languish or decay without the whole organism suffering ; in other 
words, disease or imperfection in these parti must be either the cause or 
effect of the disease of the whole frame. 

Therefore, wbererer the reproductire powers hare been checked by 
Ittxuriocs liring, or by modes of life in which too much attention U 
paid to the cnltiTaticn of the intellect and too little to that of the senses, 
it is a certain sign of a diseased and morbid state ; which, so far from 
meriting the name of progressire ciTilization, is merely one of the forms 
of disease and misery included under Mr. Malthas' positive check. The 
disproportionate size of the brain, which is fonnd in highly intellect- 
aUised nations, and which is generally mentioned with much satisfac« 
tton, is in fact the physical expression of that diseased spiritualism, of 
which 1 have formerly spoken, and is a prolifle cause of the wido-spread 
nWTOtts maladies, which characterise our times. A luxurious mode of 
Kfe and sedentary and studions pursuits have evil effects on many othet 
organs, besides those of reproduction, and the brain ; indeed they inter- 
Isto with every fnnetion of the bodr, and produce constipation, indigestioii« 
%l. 4 wogld be just regsenable to tgy, tb«refora. that the airiiit qf 
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%ltdfe Moretions would decrease, or the power of these Of|;aDS decay lu 
m process of ciTilisation, as that those of the organs of generation 
sbonid 00 so. 

The fact is, that there are few« if any, bodily functions, ofer which 
these injurions influences hare lut power than orer those of reprodoctioc* 
It might hare been expected, that when such sweeping assertions as to 
tie decrease of the fertility of the species were made, and Tisionary 
theories of human perfectibility founded thereon, their authors would 
hare resorted to the only possible mode of satisfactorily ascertaining their 
truth ; namely, an inrestigation into the ?cal nature and causes of 
sterility, as shown by medical writers, who are the only men that bare 
the means of furnishing a knowledge on this subject. Now when we da 
eiamine medical works, we find that therague term plethora^ or a liixnrl* 
otts gr studions mode of life, is rery rarely used to account for sterility. 
The tendency of medicine, especially of late years, has been to assign 
tome more definite form of /oea/ disease as its cause, and to do away w^ 
these rague and popular expressions, which were in general merely a 
TOTer for ignorance ; and the real demonstrable causes of this disease, 
(fur sterility it always a disease,) have been in many cases made out, 
and shown to bo curable. Dr. Whitehead, in his able work on this sub* 
)ect, says, *Hhe cause of sterility is usually attributed, and correctly so, to 
the faulty condition of the female organs ; the non-existence of the pro- 
croatire power in the other sex being, in reality, ezirtmcly rare,*' Now, 
if either plethora or intellectual developemcnt were a frequent cause of 
sterility, wliy should it not operate still more on men than women ? and 
yet sterility is a rare disease iu the male, and occurs chiefly from the 
worst forms of spermatorrhoea, or from malformation of the sexual 
organs. The causes of barrenness on the female side, Dr. Whitehead 
says, are rarely congenital malformatims, for nature is so abundantly 
liberal in her gifts, and so wonderfully correct in all she docs ; the more 
frequent causes consist in diseased states of the uterus and its organio 
products ; and are, generally speaking, susceptible both of demoustratioo 
and cure." Many of these causes of sterility hare been already men- 
tioaed in the description of female diseases, and consist in the rarious 
inflammations and painful aflfectious, which iuterfere with the powers 
of conception. Another cause, mentioned by Dr. Whitehead as fre* 
quently occurring, is an acid, instead of the natural alkaline state, of the 
mucus secreted from the womb, which kills the spermatoxooids. When 
sterility exists, it may generally he traced to some such tangible cause 
operating in the Indiridual ; and in fact, the vague idea of a gradual and 
progressife failure of the reproductive powers of our species, is whoHy 
without couutenance from auy thing observed iu nature. Sterllitv, 
except as far as it arises from prostitution, is one of the most insignia* 
3atit of all the checks to population ; for one child that remains unbora 
from this cause, there are hundreds which are so from sexual abstinence; 
and of the various causes of this insignificant check, pUlhora is one cl 
the least important, or rather, strictly speaking, scarcely deserves the 
aaoie of a direct cause at all. • 

As for the aiial<^ between the effects of high cqUivatieii on thi 
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himiiQ species aad on plants, (that unlucky idea, which probably im 
soggeated this train of false reasoning), it is very unscieulihc. A most 
important law of physiology is, that the humbler the organism, the more 
is its form and original typo susceptible of being modified by external 
circumstances, and the higher it is, the less ; and Uius, to make a com- 
parison in this matter between man and the lower organisms, is a 
fruitful source of error. The human oonstitution has a wooderful power 
of adhering to its natural type, aud of defending itself from external itn* 
pressions ; without which man would not be ftttw for his many-sided and 
aniniTorous life. ^ 

But, in reality the rery reverst of these theories is the truth. The 
powers of reproduction, instead of being lessened by a true progress of 
nTilixation, must aaoessariiy, as well as the other ritai powers, be greatly 
increased; for no ciTilizatiun is a true one, which does nut include the 
■drancernGnt of every faculty of the human constitution. Their increase 
will take place in two ways ; first, by the longer average of life, which 
wdl give greater time for their exorcise ; secondly, by tlie adoption of 
more healthy modes of life, and the hotter prevention and cure of steri - 
lity. Therefore, the Jiiiiculty from this cause, instead of diminishing, will 
assuredly greatly increase, in tlie progress of civilization. 

It may perhaps give us a clearer idea of the reproductive powers of 
oar species, than any statistics, to examine them by what we know of 
the female constitution. The sexual life of woman lasts from its maturity 
at fifteen, to its decline at about forty*five years of age ; that is, 
during a period of about thirty years. Thus if we allow two years for 
the production and nurture of each child, which is amply suOicicut 
if the woman live a healthy life, she could produce in all about fifteen 
<biidren. This is a moderate average of the reproductive powers of 
w(»nan, when these powers have their full scope, and are not checked 
different circumstances. The possible rate of increase of mankind, 
IS therefore much greater, than any actual rate which was ever known, 
even in America; and we must remember, that it is this possible rate 
which is to bo considered, in any inquiry into the possible progress of 
mankind : for progress, by increasing the average of life and health in 
the female sex, must always tend to increase their reproductive powers. 
But these powers at present in our country do not produce one-founu 
part of the children, of which they are actually capable, nor one-sixth of 
those of which they are potentially capable. On looking round us in society 
the causes are easily perceived. The great majority of women do not 
marrytill several years after they are capable of reproduction, and very 
many do not marry at all ; while vast numbers die before their sexual life 
is over, and the reproductive powers of others are quenchea in the mire of 
prostitution. We donotseo one woman in thousands, who has fully exer- 
cised her reproductive powers. And yet with all this restraint, these 
powers are still so enormously over-exercised, that the most grinding 
povertr prevails, and a largo proportion of the poorest classes are 
pusheu out of existence, before the third of their natural term of life is past. 

On analysing the various checks to the fertility of woman, with regaid 
to Ibe propgrtcpqal effect of each, it may perhaps be pqit) that * 
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itlnonce, with its so frequent attendant — self-abuse, is bj far tbe most 
lOiportant of all ; that i)crhap8 next comes premature death, before tbe 
*eproductife age is over ; next, prostitution ; next abortion ; and perhaps 
lastly, sterility, ^ far as it is not dependent on prostitution. These 
checks to the fertility of woman, together with the corr*s))onding checks 
to that of man, and death at more advanced periods of life, form the sam 
if the positive and preventive checks to population. 

The fallacious theory of a change in the humat; constituiim is an ad- 
mirable instance of that short-sighted Optimism, in which so man; 
thinkers have indulged in the world's history. By optimism is meant tb 4 
belief, that there is some self-adjusting power in Nature, or some merci 
fnl guiding Providence, by which human ills all work fur good, and ar t 
ultimately to be overcome. In this caso we are to console ourselves with 
the ^couragiug prospect, that the human constitution will gradually 
undergo a change in our favour ; to wait helplessly till the stream ot 
misery has flow^ past us, and then we shall enter the promised land of 
indehni to perfectibility. But we may sooner expect that the river w:ll 
return to its source, or the seas cover the mountain tops, than that the 
fundamental character of the human frame will alter ; (or it is much less 
changeable than they. These and similar delusive hopes, springing from 
the want of perception of the mighty d;tiiculty opposed by nature, are 
extremely dangerous, aud have led to an imiuensity of evil. By the dts- 
oovery of the law of population, Mr. Multhus gave the death-blow to uii 
such views, and to every theory cf human progress, which bad lieen 
erected in iguurunce of it. lie showed to demonstratiou the reai cnu.\e 
wiiich opposed the satisfactory advance of mankind; and also th-^t the 
indispensable condition of such advance was a great increase iu tilt pre« 
ventivo check to population. lie Hrst, like M. l>:iileiuand in spiTina- 
iorrhoBa, traced the surface evils of society, which had till his time bteu 
mis taken for the radical ones, to their hidden source; he was the true 
physician, whoaloue saw the real meaning ot the appalling disease, under 
winch the human race has been labouring ever since it appeared on this 
earth ; only true Jriendt\\Q noor ever bad, tbe friend who had uot only 
the hetrt, but the head, txi b«do tbem ; aua wiiose proiuuud revelation, 
g'ooiny and apparently almost hopeless as is nuuwed their lot to be, was 
jki iohnitely more valuable to the poor, tnan uie moiit splendid dreams of 
vbftonary perfectib.lity ever conceived. 

Socialien is one of these short-sighted schemes, aud is built upon the 
same false foundation as the rest ; namely, that it is possible that mar 
should make satisfactory progress, without a great increase in the pre 
ventive check to popxlation. Socialism, like other schemes, leaves thi» 
matter out of the question, and confines its attention to various luethodt 
of increasing the produce of human industry, aud equalising its distribu- 
tion ; which, whatever be their merits, are, without the other, not worth 
a moment's scrutiny. Put all the various human advanuges, to the ac- 
ouisition of which Socialism and all the usual efiforts of society are 
olrected, on one side, aud diminished reproduction on the other ; and w« 
may be certain that every struggle for the former will be utterly vain 
and futile, so far as the great part of society is ooucerned, ▼i^ont Ul# 
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Tilt error of Sodalim is, that it attributes to the const itutioo 
•f society and to competition^ (as political reformers do to forms ol 
goremment, and thcolo^ans to man's original sin,^ the evils, wliicU 
really spring from the principle of p.>pulation. It falls into the invete* 
rate and almost unhrersal error of ascribing the chief ills of rnanbind ts 
human inuitutions, instead of to Nature. It Tehomenlly urges the 
adoption of a complete change in our social fabric, but to what end ? 
After all this trouble, tliore would not be one of the great human 
difficulties remored. If the prerentire check to population be increased, 
Socialism is not needed ; if not, it is useless. 

1 shall DOW proceed to the fuller examination of these momentous sea< 
mal and social questions. This forms the subject of the folbriog Fasif 
wtikli li the key-ftanc of tiud ircrk. 
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THE SOLUTION CF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Fotkktt ii the most appalling of all the eWis which oppresa maakiBd 
Other great evils, such as war« or Mtilence, are, when compared with 
poverty, bat of little importance. They are evanescent, occurring only 
at rare intervals ; and are but as the few drops, which make the deep 
cap of human misery now and then overflow. They are, moreover, in 
general, nothing but effecU of the poverty, in which, with its inseparable 
social misery, discontent, and angry passions, the majority o( mankind 
are plunged ; and which is the main root of the most important trans- 
itory oviis tiiat we are subject to at tlie present day. If Uiere were no 
poverty to give rise to squalid and unhealthy districts in oiir towns, pes- 
tilence, (which has been shown by statistics to be very greatly more des- 
tructive to life tiian war), would rarely appear among us, and would 
have little power to aflfect human happiness. If social discontent, and 
the angry and envious feelings that poverty engenders, were allayed by 
iU removal, tbc stsudiug armies (which are in the usual circumstances 
of modern States ueeded much mere to keep in check the poorer classes, 
than to guard against foreign hostilities,) could be reducM ; and inter- 
national wars, together with civil wars, would become in all probability 
a thing of the pMt. 

And yet mankind are by no means sufflciently alive to the enormous 
and incomparable magnitude of the evils of poverty. If a war or a pes- 
tilenen threatens us, every one it excited at the prospect of Uie mis- 
srv which may result ; prayers are put up, and every solemn and moum- 
fui feeling called forth ; but these evils are to poverty, but as a grain of 
band in the desert, as the light waves that ruffle a dark sea of despair. 
M^ars come, and go, and perhaps their greatest evils consist iu their 
igl^avation of poverty by the high prices they cause ; pestilences last 
their appointed season, and then loave us ; but poverty, toe grim tyrant 
sf our race, abides with us through all ages and in ail circumstances. 
Vot one >ictim that war and pestilence have slain, for one heart that 
Jiey have racked with snfliering, poverty has slffln its millions; and not 
dain alone, but first eondemned them io drag through e lifb of bondage 
194 4egrg4|tioii. 
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poor ye hare always with you,** was said two thoostiil fiifa 
ago., and would have been as appalltiig a troth at any time before or sinoa* 
liOt us mount to the remotest antiquity; let us regard the countless 
myriads of China and Hiudosian« of our own, or any other country of 
Ihe old world at the present day ; and wo shall fmd p«>verty, and her 
sister Hard Work - -the want ot Food, and of lx*isure, everywhere p)uiic« 
mg the great mass of our rat.*e in <*in abyss of misery and diyrra tation. it 
is this universal prevalence and constant continuance of poverty, whit K 
have in a great measure accustomed men to its evils, and prevented thcni 
from either sunicieiitly feeling, or conce«ving any hope of ever escapiiH^ 
from them. Tlie ignorance of the great cause of poverty moreovri, >» Inch 
ji even yet so prev.iletit, notwithstanding the writings of Mr. Maithns 
and others, hasmofle many people view it rather as a disgrace', and as 
brouoht on by individual laxmess, drunketiiipss. or inisronduct. ; a belief 
which iBterfcred with their pity for it, and rendered totally abortive any 
effort they might make to alleviate it. Unacquainun! with its caase, tnea 
thiuk it an absulutely inevitable evil : and (liUNityu> r' ldiirile themselves 
to it, and to avoid a suiiji'ct, whose con.sider.iiiuu would almost lead them 
to despair of human sociotv. 

“ It is easy to bear the ills of others with christiau fortitude.** Yes ; 
although we, who look on, may rocoiiciio oursehes to this horrible con- 
dition of the majority of our h llowsi ; although we may seek to dis- 
guise it, by vain boasts of tlie adv:iiif*e of civiitzation, tiie progrc.siS of 
society, and the spleodoiir of individual virtue, talent, and the other 
bright spots in human iife, which dazzle thesut>erficial gaze, and prevent 
It from seeing the dark shades of vice and suffering which hang around ; 
alas! tha poor theinselvcs can never be reconciled to poverty, their hu- 
man flesh and blood cannot slaii I iU itisufferahlc miseries, and to them 
all big talk of the progre.ss of inankind h adcliiKiun and a lie. 

The life of our working clasM’s is worsu than that of most of the 
beasts of burden. They toil uureintttingiy fur ten or twelve hours a^day 
St a laborious, monotunous, and in many rases a deaflly occupation; 
without hope of advancement, or personal interest iu the success of the 
work they are engaged iu. At night their jaded frames are too tired to 
permit tdeir enjoyment of the few leisure hours ; and the morn wakcui 
them to the same dreary d ly of ceaseless toil. Even the seventh day, 
their only holiday, brings them in this country little gaiety, little recrea • 
tion ; a solemn sermon, and two hours of sedentary constraint is all that 
is provide^! for them. The clergy and others, who are indignant that a 
poor working man does not go to church on his only holiday, should 
thema<)lv6s try his life for six months, and moe then what appetite the) 
will have for church ; when their limbs are wasting with incessant 
coil, their nerves beginning to give way, and thoir hearts embittered by 
a life of a'ustant drudgery and care. 

Thus have the poor to toil on, as long as thoir strength permits. At 
last some organ gives way, the stomach, the eyes, or the brain ; and 
unfortunate sufferer is thrown out of work, and sent to the hospital, 
while bis wife and family are reduced to the brink of starvation. Oluw 
^ fPMlt by bopeleis position, piuD|ei m{Q 4pjM 
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«LJ himself over to rum. At other times, the workiug cUssei 
in a frenzy of ra^e at their infernal circumstances, determine that 
they will haTe hiu».er wages or perisli. Hence result the disastrous 
strikes, and the terr/ble social reTolutious, that hate in recent times so 
often eouYulsed society. But they are Tain ; they are but the blind 
effort of inon to do something or die, the fruitless beatings of a man in a 
nightmare. The mountain of misery intariably falls back again upon 
their breasts, with only increased pressure ; and forces them, worn out by 
impotent struggles, to bear it quietly for another little season. 

Till within the last ha’f ceutnry, it may be said that the etilsof 
porerty were tery little either onder^tood or sympatbisetl in by the richer 
and better educated p..Tt of mankind. The richer classes took little more 
interest in, and had little more communion with the poore.st class, than it 
they had J)eeu an inferior order of beings. Was it not the ht of tlie poor 
so tUTo and (oil for the pleasures of the rich, and were they not paid for 
so doing { The uiibappy class-leolings also, which totally prerented and 
till prevent, the richer among us from mingling freely with the poorer, 
ind treating them with that equal mutual respect and politeness, which 
should exi«t between all men, fostered the ignorance on the subject ot 
porerly. Hut of late years ihi.s subject has become one of the most engross- 
ing and wide-spread interest; and there are few among us now-a-days, 
who are not tolerably well aware of the inconceivable wretchedness of tho 
poorest classes among us, aud of the fearful evils of hard work, unhealthy 
occupations, and low wages, under which this country groans.* Writers 
on political economy, and on medical and moral subjects, hare almost all 
come to the conclusion, that the erils of porerty, and the wretched desti- 
tution and ignorance of our poorer classes, are the most pressing subject 
fur the consideratiuu of all men. Sererai admirable works of fiction, 
pre-eminent among which stands Alton I^ko, have made the life and 
slruggleii of the poor the theme by which they awakened the deepest 
sympathy in the minds of all ; and now there are few novels or 
poems of much merit, in which the sufferings of poverty do not throw a 
■hade over the brighter scenes, anj clond the heart of the writer and the 
reader. We do not care now for toe artificial glitter of court etiquette, 
tior the hollow ceremonies of fasliionahle life; we have comparatively little 
sympathy with the caprices of high-born loros and ladies, who have en- 
grossed so unfair a share of man’s attention : we wish to know the inner 
hfe of man, and roost of all the thoughts and sufferings of those, who bare 
r>cett the most neglected by their fellow creatures. 

There is perhaps no work of the day, which gives so tuoornfuTy ifCerest- 
ing an insigh tin to the lives of the poorest classes, as Mr. Muyhew’s iniinit* 
table ** ixmdon l^abour, and London Poor ; " and the truths which hs 
.ays bare to us iu that work, are such as to freeze our blood with horror and 
anguish. It is the account of the manner, iu which buiidreds of thou- 
sands ot our follow beings are gradually ground aud pressetl to death ane 
multiform destruction bv hard work, and want of fixm. It tells us of stai- 
ration. disease, prosOtution, crime, and every conceivable moral aud phy- 
sical doffradaticn, to wnich these unhappy ones who are born at the foot ol 
iooal scalei are i&eaorably doomed. Ne hope, no chance of riaint 
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the mire thc^ ure^e bom, and in the mire they must, seouet 
with greater or less misery, bo engulphed. Education, religion, politi^ 
or social interests, are to them unknown ; the ceremonials of worship, 
the solemnity of debate, the pomps and glorifications ef science, and all the 
rannted results of human enlightenment, are in th« ir eyes a roummert 
ffot up for the edification of the rich. What arails anything to a man it 
he cannot, though he sweat to death for it. get enough to eat? Ta 
attempt to cheat his misery by anything else than /oc^, is a rain and 
heartless delusion. All other human bless* ngs are to him a mere dream, 
have for him no existence, if he cannot get f(^, the fir«t eesential of life; 
or if he hare to toil beyond human endurance to obtain it. 

The fearful miseries of want of food, and of leisure, which the poor 
among us bare to endure, are gradually pressing theinseWes more and 
more on the attention of all men. Wc cannot walk through- our streets, 
though we aroid the poorest dUtricts, and station policemen to*keep the 
poor within tlreir purlieus, without witnessing enough of wretchedness to 
wither our hearts within us ; if we really took it earnestly to heart. 
The miseries of the poor are gradually darkening our society ; they are 
throwing a gloom orcr every heart, and intruding like a spectre upon the 
brightest scenes of gaiety. Who can enjoy his li^e, can eat. drink, and be 
merry, when he sees the ghastly fore;*, heart-broken despair, or eoviona 
scowl.s of his unfortunate feliuw-men, to whom fate has denied all those 
blessings ? We cannot if we would ; and the cares and auxiettos of the 
poor, joined to our own insufTorable evils, have so overshadowed onr 
society, that wheu we look around us among our friends and acquain- 
tances, we can scarcely find a single iiidividu^, whose life we could call a 
happy one. For iny part, I du not think that I know in this country a 
single such case, aud I have heard the same opinion from others. All 
of us are worn by anxiety, and depressed by tlie atmosphere of misery, 
that overspreads our society. 8u true is this, that the saying is con- 
stantly on our lips, ** man is horn to trouble." and the world is com- 
monly termed the ** vale of tears." l.«;t it mil be fur a moment supposed, 
that such sorrow is mao's natural state; it is only a .sign of the fearful 
evils, with which our society has to contend, an<l of the gloom which the 
wide-spread want of food, love, and leisure, has poured round the romnon 
heart of man. It is an absolute impossibility that any class can long 
enjoy happiness, if another is misenible ; sooner or later hyinpaiby mu^t 
anite tliem in a common lot of weal and woe. 

Do not let us suppose either, that u^e escape from evils of an analogona 
nature to those, by which the pour are ground to death. The cares and 
anxieties of the business and professions^ men among us are proverbial ; 
it is so difficult to make a livelihood in the press of competition, that we 
are driven into disease or insanity by the sweat and anxiety of the mind, 
just .IS the working roan is by that of the body. The great principle of 
«>pulatloo moreover presses upon us in a different, but scarcely a lesa 
fearful manuer, than upon the poor. It produces among ns the want 
of lov€% just as it does the want of food among the poor ; and the forme? 
ii almost as blighting and withering an evd among the richer elaisefi 
me oial ly die yoong Udiet, at the want of food and leisure amosf M 
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tonr. It slowly nadermines health and happiness, and Las made oor 
society, our parties, balls, promenades, a hollow and artificial masque* 
ru<io, where the joyless gaiety ill-disgnises the aching hearts beneath. 
Ihe immense number of unmarried men and women, whose sexual hopea 
hare been blighted by the want of lore, or by genital or renerea) diseiites. 
' east a gloom and constraint orer all the sexual relations, like the spoCtrr 
of po?erty at a banquet . Married people and fortunate lovers do not 
like to reveal their happiness, when there is so mue'i sexual misery and 
disappointment around ; and were it not for the Utterly selfish views oT 
love which prevail among ns, this feeling would be more common. Do w( 
think that those who are suflfering from the want of love, are not as real 
objects of our sympathy, as those who suffer from want of food ? 

Bat it is as vain for those who engross the love, as for those who en- 
gross thg food, to expect to bo happy, while others are miserable from tne 
want of it. The sexual disappointments and anxieties darken the whole 
sexual atmosphere, and have fostered the puritan ism, which has of late 
years increased among us, and has given a sombre and p.ainful character 
tu all love. No one likes to make allusions to sexual matters, a subject 
fraught with anguisli to so many. Discontent is as infectious as happi* 
ness, and the nunilicr of minds soured by a life of forced abstinence 
embitter all social joys. Envy and jealousy pervade the genera! mind on 
sexual subji cts, and hence the harsh judgments passed on those, who have 
dared to taste, except in the ordinary iniHli) of in:irriage. which has been 
made as unenviable and rigorous a.s possible, the pleasures for which so 
many sigh in vain. It is from this terrible vant of lore^ and not from 
the direct want of food, that the ritdier claf^es among us suller ; but the 
two wants represent each other, being the onijr two alternativet, as Mr. 
Malthus has biiown, which the law of population leaves us. It is just 
a choice between two modes of deatli ; by poverty, or by sexual misery , 
by want of food and leisure, or by want of lovo. This terrible chou'e may 
be called the Malthtimin dilemma, Poverty, taken in its widest sense, 
means tlie want of love a.s well as of food ; and the ignorance or dis- 
regard of this truth is the greatest of all errors in reasoning upon social 
matters. 

The want of lovo i.s indeed fearfully felt in every grade of our society, 
but by no class so much as by young ladies. The young men among the 
richer classes, paltiute this insufferable evil, by having recourse to a mer- 
cenary intercourse ; from which arises all the misery and degradation of 
prostitutimi. The poor in gonerai, rather than want love, will want food 
and leisure, and live only a smalt fraction of their natural term of life: 
atld marriages take place at an earlier age, and are proportionally more 
numerous among them than the rich, lit the Inst census the rncau 
average of life in England is stated as forty years; which is not, th# 
Heport says, one-half of the po.<;sible average, which it e.stimatcs at one 
bundre^l years. In .Manchester and Liverpool, the average is oniy twenty., 
^ve years. 

To convey a slight idea of the state of poverty to which our warkioe 
classes are redu^, 1 shall give one or two facta, which are eiiaart* 
U> paralyse with dismay any heait that feela for its fellows \ and ta thosi 
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lu the truth, that unless this state of things can Le titter^, #t 
rannot expect that our society will Irng hang together as it is. It waa 
'ately found by the Qoverament Commissioners of Inquiry, that tho 
aTerage amount of food procured by country labourers for their families, 
is 122 ounces per weeh. Hence the working man's share may be calcu- 
lated as 1 40 ouuccs, — 134 bread and 6 meat. Now the gaol dietaries 
(which Sir James Graham says were made from the advice of the most 
eminent medics' men,) allot 254 ounces of food per week to the prison- 
ers on hard laboi r, which th.^ medical men declared was the very small- 
est amount which could safely be given. Hence the labourer gets only 
about i>alf ns much food as the criminal, whose allowance is the smalle^>i 
(teiu compatible with health and vigour. I quoie this awful fact from 
.Mr. Mayhew s worx. 

rhus the rural popnlatioa of many parts of England are, as a 'general 
rule, half-starved. They have to toil Like bond-slaves, with no leisure 
for amusement, education, or any othe** blessing, which elevates or 
sweetens human life ; and after all, they 'lave only half enough of the 
very first essential of life. Better would it have b^n for the wretched 
ones, if they had never been bom. 

The working classes in the towns, are also miserably paid, often half- 
itarved ; and are sweated to death in unhealthy sedentary drudgery, such 
as tailoring, cotton -spinning, weaving, dec. Mr. Mayhew morepver 
itiforins us by the concurrent testimony of all the poor street-sellers io 
L^ondon whom he consulted, that poverty has greatly increased of late 
years : that the working classes have now no pennies to spend on super- 
tluities ; and hence that the gains of the street-folk have been diminished 
nearly to a third of what they were some twenty years ago. This is 
partly owing to the too rapid incr'^ase of our own people, and partly to the 
immense immigration of the Irish ; that most unfortunate aation, whoae 
abyss of poverty is deeper than our imagination can conceive, and whe 
iiave Hooded ail the poorest occupations in this country, and reduced the 
wages to the starvation point. ** We don't live,** said many of the street- 
fula to Mr. Mayhew, ‘'we starve.** 

Low as are the wages of the men, they are still far above those of the 
women. What are the pittances, on which our poor women manage to 
bear starvation for a few years, before they are ground to death ? The 
mantle-maker earns about ds. a-week, when in work, tlie slacks ’* 
sceurring twice in the year, each of three months duration. The em- 
hroideress, and npbol8tere<s can make from IDs. io 1 2s. a-week, but on 
au average they do not earn half that su>n. The garter-maker works 
from eiglU in the morning i U nine at night, to earn about four shillings 
i-week clear. The shirt-maker makes shirts for 2s. a dozen : her usual 
time of work is from five in the morning till nine at night, winter ani 
mui*nor ; and for all this she earns on an average 2s. lo|d. per week, or 
2s. clear, after deducting cotton and candle. The waistcoat-maker's 
earnings average from 3s. to is. a-week, out of which, all deductions 
made, she has about Is. lukd. to live upon. Of the workers for the 
Aumt trlothiers, the one working for the soldiers earns 2s a week, and 
tier own thread * the other, working for the convioti earn 
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#M trhen !o fiill #ork, but has to deduct' thread and candlcr., ** which 
is quit© half.** Th** sbos-biodcr works about eighteen hours a-day, carin 
lug Is. txi. per week, out of which she has to pay 6d. for candles. Th« 
brace-maker easns from Is. to Is. 3|d. a week, working six days of 
twelve hours, and finding cotton and candles ; she has three raootbl 
slack in the year, during which she gets about 4 id. a- week, paying a 
halfpenny for cotton. 

These are but specimeus which might be muHiplied indefinitely ; they 
are selected from the report of the Morning Chronicle Commissionert 
made in 1849. Th'^se awful miseries, at which oiir ttnaginaiion reels 
and our hearts sickon with horror, arise from the fact, that the supply 
of “ hands" is so great, that the workers are totally in the power of the 
employers : and dare net refuse, from feur of dii*missal, the very lowest 
wag^. 

Such are the means, on which these miserable women fustain tnetf 
life-io-death ; such the penary which drives them so frequently to pros* 
titution, — the only refuge, which uur horrible s(«cial state ha.s left them % 
and for having recourse to which they are despised and abhorred by rhe 
well-fed and well-married moralists, who do not enter into the neces- 
sities of their life. W hat is virtue or any other consideration to those 
who cannot get food ? Words, heartless words, which only serve to 
increase the misery and embitterment of the sufterer. Well may the 
noble-minded Mr. Maurice, lately espelbd from Ring’s College for his 
rejection of the withering doctrine of everlasting damnation, write thus. 
** 1 think the iufereoce of those who walk the streets of (’bristi.an fa>ndon, 
from their observation of what is passing there, might natiiruily be, that 
ft would be good for ninety-nine hundreds of its p<H>{)le. and of all the 
people in the world, if they had never been born. This natural opinion 
IS immensely strengthened by the current doctrine among religious men, 
respecting the fixed doom, which is awaiting liiose hereafter, who art 
sunk so low here." 

Alas ! 1 do not know, how we can have the hr*art to bbime any human 
being, for any action he or she may commit in our present social state. Lift 
is far too difficult for all of us ; we cannot, if wc would, be g«>od and happy ; 
and it is rixthcr surprising now roan cun nave any virtues at all, amid 
our withering social evils. I^t those who will, blame this man and that 
woman for actions to which they have been inc'^itably driven by the iron 
hand of our destiny: the earnest, loving heart, has other things to do. 
Instead of blaming, it eagerly seeks to save, and asks the question of 
quest! >os Can nothing be done to alter Uiis horrible state of mattent 
and to prevent these unspeakable evils? ** 

Before proceeding to consider this momentons question, I shall Gril 
entreat the reader's attention to the two following corollaries, which flow 
irem the principle of population; and which appear to me to be the 
most awful subject for the consideration of mankind, of any that could 
be mentioned. I believe moreover, that the more deeply the matter 
he refiected un, the more will their truth be perceived. 

The first is, hitherto there hoe been no reel progrtoe amtmg mankind 

M eomUrioe, emd thnt enerp good hne hmd iU neeeeemy oonHtet bnianemg 
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9mL This ilrisw horn tuefttot, as sliown by Afr. Maitliiiii, i&ik ikl 
positive check to popolaiioti is only to bo avoided by using the preventive 
eheck ; in other words, that it is only by sacrificing a proportional amount 
ttf love, that men can have an increased supply of fo^ or of leisure. It 
fs only by an increasing preventive check upon population-^in othoi 
words by an increase of sexual abstinence, that the positive one can be 
diminished, and that the comforts of the poor can be increased. But It 
is not food alone, but every other advantage whatsoever, which must 
inexorably be paid for by the same price. Is the average of life longer 
now-a-days than formerly? are wars less frequent, are efforts being 
made to shorten the working hours, to improve tlie dwellings, to render 
more healthy the lives of the poor? These blessings also have inevitably 
to be bought by a diminished amount of love ; or eUe the longer lives 
would only create greater misery, by still further crowding the population. 
In like manner every virtue, moral and physical, (which all natiitally 
tend to the preaervation of life and health, and therefore, by prolonging 
life, necessitate a diminished number of births,) has to be bought with the 
same fearful price. 

But this price, namely, sexual abstineuce, is itself an evil, and one of 
the very greatest of evils. It leads, as has been abundantly shown above^ 
to the most miserable physical diseases, to unhappiness and discontent ; 
in so much, that it may be said, that a life without love is not worth 
having, though there should be every other blessing. The two great 
primary necessaries of life and happiness, namely. Food and Love, have 
hitherto been antagonistic to each other ; and under these circumstances 
it was not in the nature of things, that man should be other than wretched. 
The checks by wbirh population has been hitherto kept down to the 
level cf the fo^ — the most vitally important of all the influences which 
have acted on human destiny — hare been all of an evil nature, the pre- 
ventive as well as the positive. Thus for every virtue, for every blessing 
that we see among us, we may be certain that there is an inevitable com-- 
tteiuating evil. All human efforts have led to increased sexual difficulties, 
to an increase of sexual abstinence ttexual disease, and prostitution ; 
and this not incidentally, but by an absolute and inexorable certainty. 

We have partially escaped from the horrors of the j^ositive check, 
namely, wars, infant mortality, famine, *, but it has only been, and 
could only be, to land in the equal horrors of the preventive check, 
namely, the diseases of abstinence and abuse, prostitution, and the most 
heart-rending poverty and hard work. Quick f amine and destruction have 
given place to slow starvation from want of food and of love. Hencf 
we see that there has been hitherto no such thing as real progress in 
human society.' This has been, and is a delusion ; and will ever remain so 
while food and love are antagonistic. 

’ The neoond great corollary, that may be deduced from the principle pi 
nopolation, and which is enough to turn our hearts to stone, and to eon- 
loond us with horror and bewilderment, is this ; that hitherto all happinm 
has been buUl m the misery others. No man at present can le happy 
himaelf, without inevitably causing bis neighbour's misery. He cannot, 
whore ^ are struggling for food love, and other advantages, enjoy awf 
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$i tL«e, without depriring others of them. Mankind are like a forest of 
trees ^oo thickly planted. All indeed suffer more or less, bnt the more 
robust straggle upward, and in so doing destroy their weaker neighbours. 
So do we ; any o| us who hare greater talents or rirtues, more robust 
bodies or minds, and who are bom in more faronrable circumstances, 
struggle onwards to the possession of the hardly-contested blessings of 
life ; and in so doing we destroy those who are weaker. This age, and 
all past ages in old countries, hare been ages of mutual destruction. We 
eat ihefo^ of our fellow-beings, we breathe their air, we enjoy their lores, 
we suck their life’s blood. Hence talents or rirtiies, instead of being a 
blessing to those around, are rather a curse to them ; and thus talent 
and rirtue are unworthy of their name. Among the poor, this death* 
struggle is seen for the first necessary of life, namely food ; among the 
rich it is seen rather for other blessings of life, and especially for /one. 
Thos^ whose talents enable them to succeed in life, marry and mono- 
polise the blessings of love and offspring, and thus deprive others of 
them. At present, when, on account of the large average of children to 
ea h marriage, but a limited number of the community can marry, 
every one who marries may know that he is preventing the marriage of some 
one else, and thus plunging his neighbour into the misery and disease of 
a life of celibacy. 

Thus, the more deeply we consider this great subject, the more wo 
shall perceive, that virtue, talent, happiness, have hitherto been mere 
delusions ; mere names, which their possessor had no right to. It mat- 
ters not what the virtues have been; Christian or unchristian all are 
alike; hitherto every quality which tended to advance a man in life, and 
to mako him happy, has been inevitably exerted to the destruction of some of 
his fellow-beings ; and in this way may almost as well be called an evil 
as a good quality. This confounds all commonly- received ideas on the 
difference of good and evil ; shows us that a deepiy-rooled fcepticism on 
human aflairs, for which so many thinkers have been blamed, is in reality 
the only view warranted by the real state of matters ; and that morality 
has been hitherto a radically false and unsound science. Do you wish tr 
lead a good life? you may recognise, that in the preseut state cfhuma 
society, it is an absolute impossibility, and that perhaps the best thin^ 
you cun do on the whole for your fellow-creatures, would be, to cease 
io live, and so leave them more room to enjoy their life, l^o man has 
'ver yet in any old country, where the checks to population are sexual ab- 
utnence, prostitution, and poverty, lived a good or a virtuous life. Wbai 
vvail the efforts of the wise, the etruggles of the philanthropist, tho 
yearnings of the loving heart to benefit its fellows, while these things 
are so ? They are all shattered to pieces on the principle of population 
and its corollaries, as these have hitherto worked in human affairs 
Morality, medicine, religion, law, politics, are solemn farces played 
before the eyes of men ; whose imposing pomps and dazzling ceremouie<i 
serve but to divert the attention from the awful tragedies beliind th« 
scenes. We may be absolutely certain of this, that unless we can attain 
to some other solution of the social difficulties, our society must for ever 
centinne. as it ever bas been, a chaos of confusion, of wrongs, and % 
misery. 
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These reflections would not appear to us so strange* if we were not accda^ 
lomed to regard the worldirom the more favourablej^int of ?iew, occupied 
oy the better educated and more fortunate classes. Had we been born amid 
rags and wretchedness, and forced by the pressure of circumstances into 
crime or prostitution to avoid starvation ; had we been ground to death 
by toil, and found no friend to help us, but been driven from door to door 
by police and parish officers ; we would have had a very different idea of 
the state of the world ; and the increase of wealtli and civilization among 
ear neighbours would only have added to our bitterness. We would theu 
have felt in our agony the awful truth, that to the poor the progress of mau- 
kind is a hollow lie; that the very prosperity of others is built upon their 
toil, their sufferings, and their ruin. The self-congratulations of the 
more fortunate part of mankind on the vast progress of civilization, are a 
constant insult to the poor and the suffering, and are as fouudationless 
as they are unfeeling. The least we can do to those suffering front the 
want of food, love, and leisure, is not to insult their misery by vain boasts 
of the advance of human happiness. 

1 have dwelt on these considerations, because I wish to impress the 
deep conviction, that our present state of society is one to horrible^ wheo 
we look beneath the surface, that .c cannot possibly long continue as it is; 
that human affairs, when tested by the population principles, are found 
to be a hideous phantasmagoria, as if.^ot up by some mocking Oeud ; and 
that if a radical change cannot be effected in our society, by which the 
diwtructive agency ol the principle of population can he counteracted, 
man’s destiny is hopeless. All other questions are insignificant coni 
paied to this ; religion natural or su|>ernatural, education, medicine, 
politics, all are alike trivial beside it, and are indeed incapable of soluthui, 
without the prior solution of this. The question is not, are we to have 
improved morality, religion, or medicine;” but, “are we to have any at 
all?” Hitherto wu have had none; all efforts at improvement in these 
matters have been totally neutralised by the principle of populatiou, 
which “dragged at each remove a leugtheiiing chain” of evils behind it. 
We have lived /usf like the inferior animals^ in a stale of mutual dettrue* 
iion ; the only difference being that the manner of the destruction has 
been different, and that it has been to a great degree unconscious and 
oninteDtioual. 

1 come DOW to the great question, “can anything bo done to prevent these 
evils.” There is but one possible mode of preventing any evil, namely, to 
jeek for and remove its cause. The cause of low wages, or in other words* 
»f Poverty, as has been so wonderfully explained to ns by Mr. Malthas, 
sad following him, by Mr. Mill and others, is over-population ; that is, 
the existence of too many people in proportion to the food, of too many 
labourers in proportion to the capital ; a state of things, produced and 
eonstantly kept up by the over-exercise of the reproductive powers. It 
is of the very first importance, that the attention of all who K‘ek to 
remove poverty, should never be diverted from this great truih. Tl^ 
disproportion between the numbers and t)« food is the only real eautt ol 
iodal poverty. Individual cases of poverty may be produced by iudi* 
«idaal tnlscooduct, anch as druukenness, ignorance, laziness, or diieaie \ 
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but these and all other accidental influences must be wholly thrown one 
el the question in consideriuji; the permanent cause, and aiming at thw 
prevention of poverty. Drunkenness and ignorance moreover, ore far 
more frequenllf the effect than the cause of poverty ; and it is a mosa 
serious error to overlook this. It is worse, it is an enormons injustice tm 
the poor ; and has led many to talk and think harshly of poverty, aa 
being the result of such misconduct. 

Hitherto all endeavours to alleviate poverty have been a mere vanity 
and delusion, from the want of knowledge of, and unremitting attentioa 
to, its only true cause. People have sought to remove it, by giving 
charity, hy trying to elevate the mbral condition of the poor, by crusaden 
against drunkenness and other of its fearful effects, by the spread of 
Christianity ; or, it may bo, by a scheme of national education, socialisni, 
or other means. Butin all these the real root of the evil is quite over- 
loo/^, and it is not reinemlicred, that none of them can have any per«« 
manent direct eflfect upon low wages ; the only way it can possibly affec) 
them, is by instructing peo-y,: to prevent excessive population. If thw 
proportion of the people to ; Ve food can be made a smaller one, poverty 
will be heneflted ; but by ’;o other conceivable means. The only possible) 
way to remove poverty is to have fewer children. 

The common error which prevents the recognition of the popnlatioo 
truths, and which we hear repealed over and over again whenever 
the subject is brought forward, is one which betrays a total ignorance 
of the Maltlmsian law, and which men should by this time feel 
ashamed of uttering, as it is has been so often exposed. 1 beg the reader 
to remark it, when next he hears the subject spoken of. Men say, the 
idea of over population is absurd ; is not the earth wide, and many pant 
of it uncultivated ; and is not an immense quantity of the produce waste:! 
by idlers, who have more than they know what to do with ?’* Can those 
who utter such opinions, suppose that the ablest political economists whe 
have existed among us, have devoted their chief energies to the explana* 
tioo of a palpable absurdity-^ne which any child would laugh at? Mr, 
Malthus did not say that the earth was absolutely over-peopled, or couli 
not support far more inhabitants than now exist ; be said that it is rela* 
Hvely over-peopled, and has been so to a greater or less degree ever since 
the birth of history ; and this arises from the fact, that the ratio of in- 
crease of TOpulatioii is incomparably higher than that of the increase c( 
food ; 80 toat population not only easily keeps up with any increase of food, 
that can possibly take place in an old country, but is always pushed 
beyond it by the force of the great sexual instincts, so that very many c{ 
the people (and those naturally who are in the poorest circumstances) arn 
fearfully straightened and over-worked to gain subsistence; nay, am 
crashed out of existence by the others. Population and food, like tw:> 
runners of unequal swittuess chained together, advance side by 
side; but the ratio of increase of the former is so immeuselv supt^ 
rior to that of the latter, that it is necessarily greatly ciedbsif; and 
the checks are of course either more deaths or fewer births, 
that is, cither positive or preventive. The preventive check, of 
laxuAl abstinence, is so great ao erii* that it ia neftr ade<|iiately tisi4» 
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h» more p^jile are brought into the world than can live in eom* 
fori on the existing produce ; and hence come poverty and early death, 
li is only in new (Monies like America and Australia, that food can be 


inereased at all in the same ratio as population, and he^ce that the latter 
ean advance with its natural rapidity. But in old countries, so many 
nnavoidabie difficulties attend emigration, increased cultivation, or any 
other conceivable modes of rapidly increasing the food, that they are quite 
lnade(|wate to enable it to keep up with unchecked population . 1 f these re* 
•onrees wort readily available, they would very soon be exhausted, and would 
lo«g ere this have Seen exhausted. Any one by reflecting on the subject will 
e«my see, that they never can be made so available, as very materially to 
poverty, even for a few short years, as their cil’ects are speeffily 
ohliterated by increased procreation ; and practically we know that they 
never have had this effect, nor have they ever permitted population in an 
old country to expand at anything approaching its natural ratio. ** Mr. 
Maltbus showed all these things incontrovertibly, and hence made it ap- 
parent that population must be, and is, most powerfully checked in old 
eountries either by more deaths or fewer births ; and therefore that the only 


way of preventing poverty and early death is not by any conceivable means 
of increasing the produce in this country or emigrating to another, but by 
haviiig fewer children. As for the rich, it is evident that although there 
were no rich, poverty would be quite as bad or worse; and would on*y 
differ in being universal, and in the absence of the glaring inequalities in 
human conditions. 


Among the lower animals we can easily observe the enormous deeiruc- 
tion caused by the law of population. In fishes we see what countless 
myriads of the young are destroyed ; in the domestic animals, os dogs 
and cats, we have ourselves to he the instruments of this destruction. 
Poverty, or habitual difficulty of procuring food, together with incessant 
a state peculiar to mao ; and it is by as well as sexual ab- 
ihiience and prostitution, that a similar destruction is effected, just as 
certainly as in the case of the lower animals, though in a more compli- 
cated manner. The average of life in man would be, proportionally, as 
■hort as it is in all the inferior animals, were it not, firstly, for the ex- 
istence of the preventive check, both branches of which, moral restraint 
and v^ are peculiar to him ; and secondly, his greater power of acquir« 
ing increased food, which always obviates a part of the necessary 
destruction. 


Those who talk slightingly of the ^‘supply and demand theory,'* or 
exercise their wit upon that bug-bear of over-population,*’ do not know 
that they are laughing at the most awful and overwhelming laws, that 
were ever apprehended by mankind ; laws which are, and have been e?er 
•Ince our race appeared on this eartl^ crushing and grinding ua to pieces ; 
and which will continue throughout all time as silently, and as inexor* 
ably to destooy us, unless we can find a mode of escaping from them* 
The law of population forsooth is a paradoxical abstraction, and does not 
act at present, if it ever did act, on human affairs ! Alas ! do we think that 
It acts the less, because we refuse to look at its action ? Its action is 
mm at fressnti aaaotly as la all paot Hmes la oM eountrki, If ffiw 
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memory existonce of the preTooUfe and poeitive check to population ; ol 
poferty and early death on the one hand, and of sexual abstinence 
K abusoi and prostitution, on the other. Our choice at this hour is 
exactly the same, as was that of our forefathers ; namely, htiwem moral 
restraint, rice, &d misery, not independent of them ; and whicherer of them 
we seek to mitigate, we must necessarily by so doing aygraoate the Mere 
Thus if we wish to avoid premature death, and to raise the average of 
life, it cannot possibly be done (while food is increasing at its usual ratio) 
except by increasing sexual aUtinence, or a sexual intercourse whicn 
binders, like prostitution, the birth of children. A decrease in any one of 
the three immediate checks, moral restraint, vice, or misery, is ntceeearil^ 
attended with an increase in the others. In this way we see that pie- 
mature death in former times obviated the necessity of sexual abstinence 
or prostitution ; while the longer average of life at present has neceesitmted 
a gmat increase of these two evils. 

The preventive check, in the shape of sexual abstinence, is operating 
among us at this day with so tremendous a power as was probably never 
before known in the world. In Euglaud and Wales the average age of 
first marriages aipoiig the men is twenty -live years and eight months ; 
among the women twenty-four years and six mouths. Do wo know what 
these numbers imply ? We have become so accustomed to the unnatural 
sexual lives of our woioon, that twenty four years and a-half seem a tole. 
rable average age for the first gratification of the powerlul passions, which 
have awakened ten years previously. These numbers show that the re- 
productive powers iu women are restrained for nearly one-thiid ol their 
sexual life, even in that proportion of the sex who do marry. But im- 
mense numbers ucver marry, nor exercise at all their reproductive powers. 
In some parts of England and in many counties in Scotland the proportion 
of spinsters is as high as forty-one per cent of the women, from the pge of 
twenty upwards. There are 1 ,407,225 women between the ages of twenty 
and forty, who have never married ; and 359,960 old maids of the age of 
forty and upwards. Those who are at all aware of the misery and 
disease of sexual abstinence, will bo able to form a slight idea of the suf- 
fering arising from this form of the preventive check. The ten years of 
abstinence before the average age of marriage, cf themselves amply 
account for the universal prevalence of hysteria, menstrual diseases, and 
the other evils before mentioned. 

Prostitution is the mode, which has been adopted in all old oountries to 
palliate in some measure the evils of want of love ; and to treat of it, 
without the knowledge of this, as is generally done, is totally useless. 
Had it not been for the extraordinary, aud still imperfectly explained, fees 
that a promiscuous intercourse tends powerfully to hinder, if not wholly 
to destroy, the reproductive powers m woman, mankind would long ere 
this have been driven to utter desperation from the want of love, as weii 
as of food. It is not understood by those who treat of armlitution, that 
its increase hitherto has lightened the other necessary checks to popula- 
tion, moral restraint and misery ; and therefore has been one great canse 
•f the longer average of life, and the comparative rarity of famine, 
in modem tiwee. On the other hand, those who seek to do away with 
pnyititutioiii fire mutwfiire of the Unmense natural 4i4!cfi)tiea ' 
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tlieiii; nainelj, that thereby^ if other things remain the laiiieideanal «§■ 
•tinence or premature death must be increased. 

Unless the neeestitj/ of the prercntive or poaitiTO checks to popolatioD 
bi perceived ; unless it be clearly seen, that they mu^t operate in ope 
form, if not in anotln^r ; and that though indmduaU may escape ikem^ Ike 
•ace cannot ; human society is a hopeless and insoluble riddle. 

The diflicuity uf coinprcheudiug the principle of population arises from 
t(ie extraordinary jteculiardy of the principle itself. It diflers from all 
truths hitherto discovered in this awful feature : that two great natural 
laws of our constitution cross each othcr^ and are in antagonism; or in 
t ho words of Mr. Malthus, that human beings are brought into the 
world by one law of nature, who by another law of nature cannot l>e sup- 
ported.’* Between these two crushing laws our race has been, and 
U, inexorably devoted to misery and grinding destruction; and will ever 
continue to be so, un’es we can reconcile this antagonism. In all biher 
matters it is by obedience to tne laws of nature that our safety is secured, 
but in the case of the reproductive powers, to obey teeir natural laws if 
certain destruction ; while on the other hand, to disoUy them is no less 
certain destruction. It was an unguarded, and incorrect comparison a hicb 
Mr. Malthus made, between the misery resulting from multiplying too 
last, and the eflects of intemperance in drink ; in the former case it is 
the normal use, not the overuse or abuse of the appetites, which is destruc- 
tive. Were it otherwise, and did the fault lie in human error, tlie difficulty 
would be comparatively trivial ; but the question is infinitely more awful 
than this, indeed is totally dilferent from any other which, as far as I 
am aware, man has ever had to solve ; it is, '^can we escape from the an- 
tagonism of two laws of Nature f ’* Had this antagonism not existed, 
the whole past and pre.'vent history of our race would have been radically 
different. 

Millions and millions uf existences** says Mr. Malthus *'have been 
destroyed by this simple cause.’* This antagonism necessitates the con- 
tinued existence of moral restraint, vice, and misery — in other words of 
the diseases of abstinence, self>abuse and prostitution, poverty and pre- 
mature death — in all obi couii'ries ; in short, of the great social, mural, 
and physical evils, w’hich exist among us. The ignorance of this anta- 
gonism haf> reiidored aliortive all human eil'orts at improvement: in 
seeking, with Sisyphean lalniur, to obey more fully one set of laws, men 
have been forced into greater disobedience of another, no less important. 

Those who vainly try to remedy poverty by the usual routine meaua 
of education, emigration, charity, or political chanffes. do not retlect, that 
the problem is not to remove the existing poverty only, but also the 
•qxual abstinence and prostitution; for unless this is dene, and not for 
one generation only, but for all time, the same over •crowded state ia 
constantly kepi. Vf by the expansion of the reproductive powers. Sach 
efforts are exactly »c delusive, us to sock to empty a cistern, white the 
atream which supplies it, i« suilcred to run on unheeded, l^overty is a 
sexuai gueslion^ not a political or a charity one : and cannot possibly bo 
remedi^ by any other than sexual means It is one of the great sexuai 
probleiBs, just as truly as abstinence or prostitution ; and depends likf 
u||<Mi the rec^rictiTC Wr by < 
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Poverty and the present social difficulties* are a eon^cmise made by 
mankind in ibis and all preceeding ages, between the two fearful wants, 
- -the want of food and of love. Rather than resign love, rathei 
than practise increased sexual abstinence, and so chock population, 
they bare l)cen willing to submit to the smallest proportion of food 
and leisure which the human frame could for a season endure. The 
want of love i^ so miserable a state of constraint, and moreover so 
destructive to tlic health of body and mind, that people who have a 
choice in the matter will rather put up with any evils than endure it. 
This it is, which rousecl the intense disgust against the inexorable pop* 
nlation doctrines ; and has mode men steadily refuse to look at them, 
out rather madly cling to any fallacious hope, that might present 
itself elsewhere, in socialism, emigration, education, Ac. VTbat, resign 
more lore? when even at present our lif^ is a constant drudgery and 
mondiony, when there is already not the sixth-part of these sexual 
pleasures among us, which would be needed to make our society a 
healthy or a happy one ; resign the dearest solace of our life, the poor 
man's only enjoyment, and the poet’s brightest dream? there is mad- 
ness in the thought. Instead of less love, wc need infinitely more 
love, to make this world other than a dreary desert, as u is at present 
to the sexual sufferers, whose name is legion. 

Hence we see, that the remedy which Mr. Maltbus proposed for the 
evils of over-population, wa.s nfliself such a frightful evil, that all men 
fdooiied from it; and loaded with invectives the man, /A« man,wbo 
bad shewn them the true difficulties of their jife. Bother than adopt 
bis remedy, rather than renounce, as be advised, all sexual intercourse 
till a comparatively late age, they were content to remain sunk in the 
mire of }K)verty and hard work ; and to palliate their miseries by the 
old routine of prostitution, masiurbatU n, and other morbiil sexual 
cutlets. The great error in Mr. Maltbus’s reasoning was, (hat he, 
like most of the moralists of bis and our own age, w’as unaw'are of the 
friglitiul evils, and fearlul natural sin of sexual abstinence. TAt 
iffnoranct of the mceis ty of sexual intercourse to the heaUh and virtue of 
Ittifh man and woinan^ is the most fundamental error m medical and moral 
philosophy. However clearly Mr. Malthus saw the law of population 
be by no means fully saw its awful nature; for he did not see the evil 
<if one of his throe necessary checks, namely, sexual abstinence. The 
want of medical knowledge, added to the erroneous austerity on sexual 
matters, prevcutcd him Irom recognising them ; made him unhesita- 
tingly advocate tb*) increase of sexual abstinence, one of the roost 
rrrible causes of disease and suffering in modern tiroes ; and thus 
/iircw him into strong antagonism with all those, who had deeply se^n 
and felt this. Ho did not recognise the fact, that these evils are so 
enormous as to render his proposed remedies totally impracticable atM2 
visionary. They are impracticable, because they are worse, 1 firmly 
believe, than the evils they proi>ose to cure. A society in which all 
men and women should restrain their sexual desires till the age of 
thirty or upwards, would be a scene of auoh horrible restraint, such 
aboeuce of manliness and nature, such wide-spread genital disease^ 
tpemihlnfrbMMii cniorosia, hyrterla, and all the allied elghi vt leyoal 
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•nfeeblement and morbidity, that it would be next to imposaible to 
Sod a single healthy or natui'al iadiriduaK If we are to dream of 
Utopias they should at least be of a somewhat more desirable charac* 
ter. The diflPerence between such a state of society, and the present 
one, would be, that the miseries would be more equally distributed, m 
that no one would have a life worth the possessing. 

No ; if there be no other means of increasing the proportion of food 
and leisure among mankind, than that of sacriGcing the lore, human 
affairs are hopeless. It will not, it cannot be done; and all human 
effort will be a mere oscillation, a mere higgling between these two 
necessaries of life, as it has been hitherto in all old countries. To 
resign either food or love is despair and death ; and that is the only 
choice which mankind has yet had. If we cannot have both^ there is 
no happiness or virtue for man ; and human society must ever con- 
tinue, as it ever has been, a scene of confusion, where the %trorig 
strangle the weak, and where the only progress, if progress it is to be 
called, lias been in the changed form, and more equal distiibution of 
the miseries. 

The real problem for solution is; to remove both the alternative 
evils, prerentivc and positive, of the law of population ; to save our 
society from the necessary existence of moral restraint, vice, or misery 
—sexual abstinence, prostitution, and poverty —which are ingrain&d 
into all old countries. The usual attempts at solution — emigration, 
socialism, change in the goveriiincnt, pulling down the church, the 
aristocracy, and the ri^h, the spread of religion or education — still 
repeated io persistent ignorance or contempt of the law of population 
in the face of the unanswered and unanswerable demonstrations of Mr. 
Ifalthus and the experience of the whole past history of our race, are 
fniile. The solution proposed by Mr. Malthus, although guided by 
a profound knowledge of the true cause of the evils, (and therefore the 
only one which bad the slightest chunce of being right), was in fact no 
solution at all; it merely recoin mends, as a remedy for the difficul- 
lies, the very thing, namely, sexual abstincoce, which itself constitates 
the difficulty. 

The hopes of man lie in a nutshell : they are all comprehended in 
this question of questions — Is it possidi.k to uavb botu foop avp 
LOTS? Is it possible that each individual among us can have a due 
share of food, love, and leisure? in other words, is it possible to recon- 
cile the antagonism of the two 1 iws of nature, aud to escape from the 
horrors of mutual destruction r 

I firmly believe that it is perfectly possible, and that this greatest of 
human difficulties has only to be clearly perceived and determinedly 
approached, to be ultimately overcome. Uut it is evident on the out- 
net, that the means by which this is to be effected, ifiuBt be very dif- 
ferent from any that have been hitherto tried, since all these have 
been so utterly inadequate. It is evident, that it con be by no slight 
palliative measures, such as have been hitherto resorted to, aud wUch 
have been all rendered abortive by the principle of population, that 
any real improvement can be effected ; but that we mast go to the 
true root of the mattei:; wUtds I# a aD4 that 
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radical change in the ffexuai life and opinions of mankind is required 
before it is eTen possible to escape from these evils. 

I earnestly entreat the reader not to prejudge this gieatesi of 
questions, nor U allow commonly received opinions to divert him from 
its 8t!>adfast consideration. If he be deeply penetrated by the convic- 
f on of the horrible state of human affairs at present existing in old 
eountries ; of the utter hollowness and worthlessness of our social 
^biic; and of the delusive nature of all our schemes of morality, 
fcligion, medicine, &c., neutralised as they are by the principle of 

K pulation; he will perceive that a change is to be sought at all 
zards, and if It cannot be got, that human society cannot be expected 
long to hang together. When once the population truths and the 
mutual destruction of mankind become generally known, (and they 
must be before long), all will perceive, that a thorough reconsidera- 
tion %( the first principles of human society, and of sexual morality, is 
absolutely necessary ; for the present stato of things is incapable of 
aoDtinuance. 

There is a way, and but one possible way, of surmounting these 
evils, and of securing for each individual among us a fair share of 
food, love, and leisure: without which human society Is a chaotic 
scene of selfishness, injustice, and misery. I believe too, that this 
means, however strange it may be to the common ideas upon sexual 
matters, contains within itself little real evil, or at least the smallest 
possible amount of evil, which the laws of population leave us the 
choice of. I am absolutely certain that in time, however much oppo- 
sition it may at first meet with, it will be universally adopted ; for 1 
will defy human ingenuity to imagine the bare possibility of any other 
escape from the economical and sexual evils of old States, when the 
magnitude of the difficulties from the want of food on the one hand, 
and of love on the other, is duly recognised. 

The means 1 speak of, the only means by which the virtue and the 

P rogress of mankind are rendered possible, is Preventive Sexuax. 
NTBRCOURSE. By this is meant sexual intercourse, where precautions 
are used to prevent impregnation. In this way love would be ob- 
tained, without entailing upon us the wont of food and leisure, by 
•vercrowding the population. 

Two questions arise here, first — ^Is this possible, and in what way T 
second— Can it be done without causing moral and physical evil Y 
In answering the first question, I will give an account, as far as I am 
acquainted with them, of the different m^es in which preventive sex- 
nal intercourse has been tried or projiosod ; for it must not be thought 
that these means of checking population are new or unusual ; they are 
on the contrary I believe, very common, both in this country and still 
more in some parts of the continent. People have been driven to 
devise and adopt them in numberless instauces, to prevent an increase 
In their families, or to avoid having offspring in an unmarried inti* 
macy. 1 shall first give the great method of preventive intercourse, 
proposed by M. Raciborskl, of whose important oontributions to the 
phy^ology of the female sexual oiigans 1 have spoken fibore. HU 
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views are peculiarly interesting, as being expressly intended to eooitv* 
act the population evils. 

He says, “ In marrying girls in our climates at from twenty to 
twenty-four years of age, we leave them from twenty-four to twenty- 
six years for reproduction. Let not the length of this period terrify 
the disciples of Mai thus. Science has now the means of reassuring 
them. She can offer them means capable of arresting in time a rapid 
Increase of the population, in each family which is menaced by it. 
these m#»ans are but the cooscquence of the progress ot the physiology 
sf the species. It is no longer with the destruction of living beings, 
nor the forced abortions of beings ready to live, that we have to do. 
Remedies of this kind are destined to remain for ever in the hands of 
barbarous nations, inaccessible to the lights of the Christian religion 
and of philosophy.” The means ho recommends is, “ to adopt a sertain 
order in sexual intercourse. It results from my investigations, that, 
though there may not be j)eriod8, as M. Pouchet has lately asserted, 
when conception is physically imposdblc, there are nevertheless 
periods, when it is infinitely less likely to happen than at others. 
Thus I have found, that in one hundred women we cannot reckon more 
than six or seven at the outside, who become pregnant at periods con- 
siderably distant from the menstrual epoch. In most women, concep- 
tion dates from intercourse either during menstruation, or a few days 
before or after it. Hence it results, that in abstaining from intercourse 
from the second or third day before the menstrual epoch till the eighth 
day after it, one may oc certain to diminish considerably the chances 
of reproduction.” 

M. Bi.scboff, fhe celebrated German physiologist, is nearly of the 
same opinion. He says that the egg escapes from the ovary in woman 
when menstruation is just about to cease, and that, to be impregnated, 
it must meet the seinen in the oviduct ; hence, he says, sexual inter- 
course, to be fruitful, must take place within from eight or twelve days 
after the rocn.strual period. Professor Naegele, who is acknowledged 
to be perhaps the first living authority on midwifery, is accustomed to 
reckon the duration of pregnancy at nine months and eight days since 
the last menstrual period ; and he says that in normal cases he has 
□ever been wrong by this calculation. Very many other physiologists 
and physicians have the same views, which indeed may be said to have 
much the greatest weight of evidence on their side. 

If these views be true, (and they have every appearance of truth,) 
they almost of themselves surmount the population difficnlty ; and are 
of an importance to mankind, which cannot be over-estimated. But 1 
do not know how far they are true. On account of the rigid and 
ruinous secrecy, thatis kept up on all sexual subjects, no individunl 
gives the result of his or her experience on these matters; tt 
if almost impossible to ascertain, whether such means have been tried, 
and whether they have been found efficacious or not. Unless this 
secrecy and mystery be got rid of, and sexual subjects be discussed 
freely among us, the greatest of iXi human difficulties must remain 
buriw in obicuritj, Frobably the chief leoion thgt ^ oppose^ tbe 
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ilicwion of the question of preventive intercourse, has been the feel- 
ing, that if such intercourse were shown to be of easy accomplishment^ 
it would lead to an immense amount of unmarried love. Women, if they 
had not the fear df becoming pregnant before their eyes, would indulge 
their sexual desires, just as men do. Hence the vehement prejudices in 
favour of our present code of sexual morality, and of the institution of mar- 
riage, together with the determined hostility to anything in the shape of 
nnmarrieid iQter<^urse, at least on the part of women, are the chic f obsta- 
cles to the consi^ration 0 / ifie most imjfortarU of all subjects^ preventive 
sexual intercourse. 

In aiccordanco with the views of these distinguished men, it is only 
necessary for woman to abstain from sexual intercourse during a certain 
part of the month ; and this would leave them about the half of each 
montl^ for the free indulgence of their sexual appetites, without the 
danger of adding to an over-crowded population. This, if true, would be 
a boon of incomparable value ; and if even (his amount of sexual inter- 
course were available to all women, it would probably prevent in great 
measure the evils of sexual morbidity, repressed sexual desires, and un- 
exercised sexual organs, as they are seen in the numberless cases of 
chlorosis, hysteria, and diseases of menstruation. Nothing could be of 
greater value to mankind, than to know how far these views are trne ; 
and this can only be brought about, by an ample experience of them« 
freely laid before the public. 

But besides these preventive means, which may be called the natural 
ones, and which are as yet scarcely at all known to the mass of mankind, 
there are others, which are much more widely known, and much more 
generally adopted. Dr. Ashwell alludes to these, as we have seen above, 
when he says that incomplete sexual intercourse is, he fears, not unfre- 
Arequently practised, to avoid adding to the ^ ares of an already numerous 
family. The means to which he refers, are the winaiural or iiiechauica) 
ones, which are of difT;Teiit kinds ; but have all the same object, namely, 
to avoid impregnation, by preventing the seminal fluid from entering the 
womb, and thus preventing the meeting of the sperm and germ cell, which 
•s the essential part of impregnation. In this way the accessory and 
sensational part of the venereal act is obtained, while the essential and 
unconscious part is avoided. This is done either by the withdrawal o( 
the penis immediately before ejaculatiou takes place, (which is very fre- 
quently practised both by married and unmarried men); by the use of 
idle sheath, (which is also very frequent, but more so on the contim nt 
than in this country) ; by the introdnetion of a piece of sponge into tbs 
vagina, so as to guai4 the mouth of the womb, which lies high up in t-‘ e 
vagina; or by the injection of tepid water into the vagina immedia eiy 
after coition. 

The first of these modes is physically injurious, and is apt to prodi?ce 
neiTous disorder and sexual enfeeblement and congestion, Irom the sud- 
den interruption it gives to the venereal act, whose pleasure moivover it 
interferes with. The second, namely the sheath, dulls the enjoyment, 
and frequently prodnoec impotence in the man and disgust in both partiee ; 
10 that It also is injurious* 
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TIMB6 objeetiolu hoireiref do not, 1 beliere, apply to the third, nam^i| 
the Introduction of a sponge or some other substance, to guard the 
aonth of the womb. This could be easily done by the woman, and wonlo 
scarcely, it appears to me, interfere at all in the sexual pleasures, nor 
bare any prejudicial effect on the health of eithcv ^arty. (Any preren** 
tire means, to be satisfactory, must be used by the woman, as it spoils 
the passion and impulsireness of the venereal act, if the man have to 
think of them.) 1 do not know how far this prc?«>ntive means has been 
tried, or with what success, but I earnestly h;pe and beliere, that 
either it, or some analogous simple means, will prove to be satis** 
factorily available for the grand object, the practical solution of the 
greatest human difficulties, — a preventive sexual intercourse, of easy 
adoption, and not of a physically injurious nature* The injection of 
tepid water into the vagina, imm^iately after intercourse, wou|tl alto 
be a very effectual means of preventing impregnation; as it would 
wash away the seminal fluid, and also, as Wagner asserts, destroy 
the fecundating properties of the spermatozooids, whose movements 
speedily cease in pure water. 

By far the best of these mechanical means I should take to bo the 
sponge, and it might bo ua.cd during that part of the mon^b, in which 
fecundation can take place ; or, if M. Raciborski's views pro.o erroneous, 
might still, of itself, surmount the population difficulties. The sexual 
desires in women are generally strongest just after menstruation, (a sign 
that that is the time, when they are most liable to impregnation ;) and it 
would be an enormous evil to the female sex, which would render their 
life much more irksome than man*8, if their strongest desires were to be 
systematically denied, and they were only to have one half, and that the 
least enjoyable half, of their sexual gratitication. The law of population 
has always pressed more heavily on woman than on man (except in 
respect of the want o( leisure) on account ot the different sexual conditions 
of the two ; and it is most difficult to enable her to escape from its evils. 

1 believe that by the natural means pxoposed by M. Raciborski, and 
the mechanical ones mentioned above, or others which may be discovered 
to be more satisfactory, it is perfectly passible to have a preventive 
sexual intercourse, which would enable mankind to surmount the great** 
of all their difficulties, and to obtain a sufficiency of food, without 
the sacrifice of love. No greater boon could be conferred on mankind, 
than to increase and disseminate the knowledge of these preventive 
uieans ; aud every effort should be made to obtain this knowMge, by a 
wide induction of individual experience. It is very possible that some 
means superior to any of the above might be devised ; and there is not 
in the whole range of human thougm a single subji'ct, on which 
inmnuity could be so valuably exercised. 

The second question was, can these means be used without causing 
physical and moral evils? 1 flrmlf believe that they can ; or at least 
that the evils they may cause, would be totally iusigni Scant when ront<- 
pared with the present ones, arising from the principle of population. If bf 
these moans, together with other changes in onr sexual code of whicii I 
ihan speak hereafter, each woman in onr society could bare a due thart 
9f the ffeafuvss of lo^ and also of Msssinfi of motherhoH itapjpeain 
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U me that thie could be done, with little, if any, necessaty injiify to the 
b^th. The qnestion is just this, could woman lire a healthy life, if the 
permittid impregnation to take place only twice or thrice in her lifetime, 
and prereot^ it ^n the modes mention^ above at all other times ? 1 

believe not only that the average of female health would be immeasurably 
improved, if this were generally done throughout our society, but that the 
life of woman could be ptrfeciiy healthy in these circumstances ; that two 
or three children are sulficient to maintain the health of her sexual or* 
gam; and that a due amount of preventive intercourse during the reib 
of life, would have a purely beneucial effect upon her health, physically 
and morally. Impregnation and child-birth are certainly of the ver/ 
greatest importance to the health and happiness of woman, and hence 
every woman should produce her fair share of offspring; bat it is pro- 
bable that two or three children during life would be quite sufficient to 
secure %hese advanc tges. if such be not the case, alas for woman. 
for otherwise it is absotuiely impossible to make the life of the sex a healthy 
one. 

As regards the moral si lo of the question of preventive sexnal inter- 
•ourse, many people have an objection to it, because, they say, it is 
unnatural. But sexual abstiueiice is inhnitely more unnatural ; iu fact 
it is so unnatural, and therefore sinful, that It is totally incompatible 
with health and happiness, and produces the most wide-spread and 
desolating diseases. U is granted that preventive intercourse is unnatural, 
hut the circumstances of our life leave us no alternative . If we were 
to obey all the natural impulses, and fr How our sexual desires like the 
inferior aumals, which live a natural life, we would be forced to prey 
upon and check the growth of each other, just as they do. VVe must of 
an absolute necessity act unnaturally; and the only choice left us is 
to take the oiurse from which the smallest amount of pb}’sical and 
moral evil will result. It is not with nature that preventive intercourse 
is to be com pared, but with the other necessary checks to population, 
sexual abstinence, prostitution, and poverty. We have to choose behceem 
tltese checks, not independent of them. 

Some people object to preventive intercourse, that it is a sort of mur- 
der, and that by it a life is lost to the world. ^ This is akin to the super- 
stitious dread of the Hindoos, lest any child should remain unborn, 
which makes them marry every girl immediately after her first men- 
struation ; the consequence being, that the miserable people are sunk 
in the must hopeless mire of poverty, and are decimated by the positive 
chock to population, in the shape of periodical famines, which arc cer- 
tain to be of frequent occurrence, where the preventive check is not 
* attended to. Potential children are lost to the world every-day ; every 
time that a woman menstruates, or a man's seminal Quid is re-absorbed 
oi discharged without reproduction, a child is lost ; in short exactly as 
many children are lost to the world in this way, as form the difference 
between the number born in a country doubling Its population, as the 
Onited States do, in twenty-five years, and an old country whose popn* 
iation is nearly sutionary. 

' But it is A total confusion of Idoas to connect prerentivo InteroonrtM 
with . infanticide. The momenta Imman embrjo is produced by the 
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ttnion of the spetmaloecmid wii.h the en« its life is as sacred as Itiltt Of 
the adult, and to take it away is maroer ; but to prevent imprcgnatioa 
is a totally different matter. We do prevent impregnation every day, 
when we refrain from sexual intercourse *, and we do waste seminal 
fluid and eggs every day, and the only alternative left^ns is not whetlier 
or not they shall wasted, but whether or not we ourselves shall be 
wasted and destroyed along with them. ** We must do no harm to any 
one," is the golden rule of morality, and therefore the young embryo, 
when formed, is inviolable ; but b€for$ it is formed, its elements are jUst 
ttke the other secretions of the body, utterly destitute of an independent 
vitality. 

Those who make baseless accusations against preventive intercourse, 
should rather look to their own actions ; which must before lone rise up 
in fearful judgment agaiust many, whose sexual conduct has beeh 
thought blameless. Instead of being murder, preventive iiiterceurep is the 
only possible node of preventing murder^ which, as has been already 
shown in speaking of the mutual destruction of mankind, is taking place 
around us in society every moment, in its most insidious and painful 
forms. Instead of being immoral, preventive intercouse is the only possi*- 
hie way of introduemg real morality into human society^ where it has 
hitherto been a mere name ; and although I cannot tell what evils may 
be found to be inseparable from it, yet I earnestly hope that they are 
few and slight, and feel deeply convinced that, compared with the 
present evils, they will be found to he totally insignilicnut. 

Preventive sexual intercourse then, is the modi*, and the ouly possible 
mode, of reconciling the opposing difliculties of the population problem ; 
and is (he only possible solution for the great social evils of this and other 
old countries. I stake iny lite, I would stake a thousand lives, on the 
truth of this. Tliere is no subject on which I have thought so long, and 
felt so deeply, as the sexual one. It has been ever present to me for many 
years ; and long before I read the works of Mr. Multhus and Mr. lilill, 
my mind was absorbed in the evils I saw and read of, from sexual absti- 
nence, and other sexual difficulties and diseases. At that time 1 had 
little idea of the iron-hand of necessity, which was causing all this 
deprivation and misery, and blamed for it, as many have done, the tyranny 
»f our moral codes, and the hionopoly of our sexual iustitutions ; but Mr. 
Malthus's great work revealed to me the real source of the evil. ] then 
law that the marriage monopoly was not the real cause of the sexual 
abstinence, any more than the unequal distribution of wealth was the 
cause of poverty ; but that it arose from the inexorable necessity of 
checking population, and keeping it down to the level of the food. Mar- 
riage was a mere outpost, which screened from view the foe, which was 
destroying us. The two groat opposiug difficulties then stood out in the 
cVearost light ; those from want of love on the one hand, which I had so 
tong lamented, and those from want of food, which, as 1 learned from 
Mr. Maithus, were inseparably connected with the former. I saw tbet4 
that the sexnal evils and the evils of poverty were in fact merely two 
different forms of the same grand evil, caused by the law of population ■ 
that ^th sprang from the samt source, and could he curoil. t! curable si 
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Adf Mily by the same remedy. Was this possible ? did their cue lie in the 
aatiire of thinn? could these difficulties be reconciled ? for, if they could 
not, the more dee^y 1 considered the question, the more hopeless appeared 
human affairs. 0y prerentiTe sexual intercourse, and by this alone, 
they can, I beliefd, be perfectly reconciled. It is not without a lorm and 
anxious scrutiny from all the points of view within my reach, that ihaec 
been led to this conclusion ; and 1 feel earnestly conyinoed, that it will 
prore a true means of escape from the social erils. If it should not, alas 
for onr race ! In that case this work, and exery other work which has 
erer been written on any subject, hare been written in rain ; and are 
impotent to produce any real improTCment in human destiny. 

But eren although prerentive intercourse were unirersaliy adopted, and 
found to be sufficient for its object, it would by no means tlioroughly re- 
medy the sexual evils, although it would greatly mitigate them : and 
although it might wholly remove poverty. Many of the sexual eviU 
most widely spread among us, depend directly upon the errors of our 
code of sexual morality. According to this code, all love except married 
love, is considered sinful. Marriage, it is held moreover, should bind 
people together for life, without leaving them the power of indulging in 
any other sexual iutimacy, or of divorce from each other, unless either 
the hosband or wife commits adultery. If this, which is the view of mar- 
riage generally entertained in this country, were to coiitinne, there are 
very many fearful sexual evils which could not bo removed. 

In the first place, what is, or should be, the grand object of any social 
institution for uniting the sexes? It is, that eocn individual in society^ every 
man and woman, thomd have a fair share of the blessings of love and of off- 
spring^ and that the children should be duly provided Jor, But if marriage be 
the only honorable way of obtaining sexual aud parental pleasures, very 
many must be excluded from them ; for, even supposing that there were 
room for the exercise of all the reproductive powers, as in America, or 
that by preventive intercourse the proportion of children in each family 
were to be small, so as to allow of a great many marriages, still there 
would be a large number of women, and even of men, who from plain- 
ness and other unattractive qualities, would find no one, who would be 
willing to be rigidly bound to them for life. Even in America there are, 
I believe, not a few old maids. Were these ineviuble cases still fewer, 
they would be enough of themselves to show the insufficiency of marriage. 
In this country, from the great preponderance of the female sex, very 
many would necessarily remain single, though every man were to marry 
In S^land, where the disproportion of the sexes is highest, the censni o( 
1851 shows that there are 110 women to 100 men; a fact which 
^ Itoalf, under our present sexual code, reveals an immensity of suffitr- 

ut these are but drops in the ocean of miseries, which the rigorous in- 
stitution of marriage inevitably causee. Marriage it based upon the 
Idea, that constant and unvarying love is the only one, which is pure and 
honourable, and which should be recognised as morally good. But there 
could not be a greater error than this. Love is, like all other human 
passions and appe^ites» suliject to diange, deriving a gitnt part of hs 
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imeMid eMitiBiuuiM from mIoCy In ite oljoetf; and to SMipt to db 
Uto an inTariableohaanol if to try to alter the lawa of ita nature. Toath, 
when the paaasion ia atrongeat, is eapecially prone to change, according 
to the beautiful command of Nature, who intenda that our experiencea 
ahoidd be raried, and our different facnltiea and emoiioni called forth. 
To deplore thia inconstancy in youth, or to call it an instance of perrersity, 
or original ain, ia to think to set ourselTea abore the wisdom of Nature. 
k young man and woman at puberty, when their new senses are 
awMened, fall in lore with the first tolerably fair face they meet. It ia 
ten chances to one that were they to marry this first object, in a few years 
they would bitterly repent. How can they tell, without experience of 
lore, bow many objects of greater attraction and conroniality they may 
yet encounter ; they, who know as yet scarcely any^ing of character, 
eren of their own ? 

Marriage thus tempts young people, blinded by the promptings of 
their norel passion, and by their inex^rience, to rush into a stateSrhich 
will be the source of future years of grief. It denies all sufficient ex- 
perience in the choice of a sexual companion ; one of the most important 
essentials of our happiness. Though the man and woman may know 
a little of each other's exterior, and of some of their surface qualities, yet 
they hare no idea how they shall sexually suit each other, before they 
inter into this irrerocable contract ; so that the greatest miseries 
hare frequently arisen from fJie existence of some sexual malformation 
on either side, from impotence in the husband, or eren from total igno* 
ranee of all sexual matters on both sides — ^an ignorance worthy of the 
childhood of our race, but an extraordinary anomaly in the nineteenth 
century. 

Many indiTidoali in onr society hare a strong conscientious objection 
to the marriage row^ which is in fact a satire upon all rowv, promising 
lore till death ; a promise, which is eridently in many cases utterly beyond 
she power of him or her who makes it, to fulfil. Again, the promise 
of the wife to obey is a standing shame to the whole formulary, and has 
tended to gire a handle to those acts of domestic tyranny, which are, it 
may I beliere be said, the rule, and not the exception, in married life. 

Marriage cannot, in general, be used in those innumerable caseq 
where sexual intercourse is indispensable to the cure of genital diseasee, 
Xach as many forms of spermatorrhoea, clilorosis, hysteria, and the dis- 
oaaes of menstmation. When a young man or woman bu one of theee 
diseases, sexual intercourse cannot be obtained promptly through the com* 
arcus machinery of marriage, (eren were it morally ad? isable for u 
tnralid, whether man or woman, to link his "uncertain fortunes indis- 
solubly with another ;) and the deeper the nnhappy sufferer sinks into 
the abyss of misery, the more hopdess does the prospect of marriage 
become; for, if a young man, he has neither the will nor the power to 
look about for a partner for life af such a time ; and, if a girl, the mote 
sickly she becomes, the less chance is there of her finding a husband. 
IherdSore marriage deurU nt of eur gnaiat nmd; and if it shonU 
eontiano to be the onlw attainable sexual intoceonse, the mm ef wi 
wwmbtfs of genital d k ea e e e wnnld bit it pew i mi t i toifeailbis^ and 
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cii|jhiO€ gffon up in despair. But not only the core, ihn prtvenium of 
theaa diseases in any satisfactory degree would be impossible ; for unless 
all young people were to marry about puberty, which would create the most 
fearful subs^uent repentances, an immense amount of genital disease 
would be certaindio arise, were no other honourable provisiou made for the 
gratiftcation of the first and most impetuous passions. It is very generally 
abont and shortly after the age of puberty, that masturbation begins to 
be practised among both sexes ; chlorosis is most frequent in girls still in 
their teens ; in Aort, it is an absolute inpossibility to prevent the 
derelopement of an immense amount of genital disease and morbidity, if 
marriage be the only sexual provision for youth. 

The irrevocable nature of the marriage contract, and the impossibility 
of procuring divorce, lead to the most fearful evils. Mr. Hill shows 
this in his work on Grime, telling us that the great majority of murders 
tmA brutal assaults nuw-a-days, are committed by husbands upon their 
wive^, and showing that it is in the nature of all long and indissoluble 
contracts to cause similar evils. Ail contracts, binding two hnmao 
beings together in an indissoluble manner for long periods, are the fruit* 
ful source of crimes and miseries. So it was with the cumbrous machi* 
neryof apprenticeships, formerly prevalent in the trades, which is now 
being gradually abandoned. It is qprtainiy a fearful and miserable ano* 
maly that two persons who have ceased to care for — nay, who have come 
to hate each other, should be bound together with iron rigour, in what 
should be the bonds of love. Surely it is a bitter satire upon love, and 
on the dignity and freedom of man and woman. It is said, with the 
austerity that characterises all the sexual opinions in this country, that 
the happiness of the parents in such a case should be sacrificed to the 
interests of the childreu, and that therefore a divorce should not be per- 
mitted ; but could anything be more adverse to the happiness or welfare 
of the children themselves^ than to dwell with a father and mother whose 
temper is soured by mutual hatred ? For all parties it is infinitely de- 
sirable that a divorce should take place. It is from such rational con- 
siderations that in many parts of the continent, as for instance in 
Germany, the unnatural in&ssolubility of marriage has been abandoned, 
and divorce is permitted, if the parties find that they are unsuited to 
each other. Many are already in favour of a similar ailteration in the 
amrriage laws of this country. 

Marriage is one of the chief instranientB in the degradation of women. 
It perpetuates the old inveterate error, that it is the province of the 
female sex to depend upon man for support, aud to attend merely to 
household cares, and the rearing of children — a belief which it ntterly 
Incompatible with the freedom or dignified developement of women on 
the one hand, and with the economical interests of society on the other. 
It is the emblem too of all those harsh and unjust views, which have 
given to woman so much fewer privileges in love than man, and have 
punished so much more severely a breach of the moral code in her case. 
For a man to indulge his sexual appetites illegitimately, either before or 
after the marnage vow, is thought venial ; but for a w man to do so, is the 
most boinous crime. The wife his been held in the true spirit of tne 
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•rimitel hftnsm, io be in a tnanner the sexual property ot the h«iibaiid« 
whom no one hid a right to tonch, and who had no right to hare a thought 
tor any one but her own lord and inastor. 

It is easy to compare monogamy^ as it exists among us, with poly- 
gamy, and to boast of its superior justice ; just as we^hear Protestants 
erery day easily triumphing orer the effete Roman Catholicism. It is not 
with Roman Catholicism but with Natural Religion, that Protestantism 
is to be compared ; and it is not with polygamy, but with nature, that 
inarriam is to be compared : and it will be found infinitely further behind 
the truly natural sexual justice, than it is superior to plovganir. It hai 
been made the engine by which woman has been terrified into, and i > prison- 
ed in, the mostrigidrules of sexual discipline, while man has taken to him- 
self all the sexual pririicm. The husband, who himself eould not scruple 
in the slightest to break liis marriage tow, thinks his Aemet/r implicated in 
his wife's rigid obserrance of it; and would be ready on the sj^ortest 
notice to shoot a man through the body, who should dare to approach iiis 
wedded property, to whom he is perhaps totally indifferent. Are not 
things like these a mockery ? do they not make fouls and puppets of us. 
and pour scorn upon our vaunted institutions? Marriage delivers 
woman bound into the hands of man ; it gives her moral and legal disad- 
vantages, compared with him ; tempts her to become entirely dependent on 
him for support, and do nothing but breed and rear children to overstock 
the world: by its hopeless indissolubility, it takes away her spirit, and 
makes her submit to hardships and indignities, which otherwise she 
would never for a moment endure ; it puts her in the power of man, and 
tempts him to abuse his gift of superior strength ; it is in short the 
instrument, in numberless cases, of making the man a tyrant and the 
wife a slave. 

Marriage is a step so irrevocable and hazardous, that few would take 
it, were they not driven to it, by the want of any other honourable out- 
let for their sexual desires. Many men feel that it would be to them a 
great loss of freedom in various respects : and the number of those who 
remain bachedors, not from want of means, but from dislike to the mar- 
ried state, IS very largo ; and is continnaliy increasing, as the advance 
in intelligence makes men less willing to take problematical and irrevo- 
cable steps, in matters so closely connected with their happiness in life. 
Marriage is like the gambler’s stake, all or nothing ; and is fitted for 
the 6*riy stages of human developement, but not for an advanced state of 
society. There is nothing more degr^ng to the dignity of man and 
woman, than sneb irrevocable contracts ; they make children of us, con- 
fining our affections and actions by rule and measure, as if we were 
unfit to have any freedom, and to guide our own sexual conduct through- 
out life. 

The icy formality of the marriage ideas is a constant damper to 
jhe enjoyments of youth; it spoils the social pleasures between the 
young of both sexes, and casts a chill upon that intimacy and dose sym- 
pathy, which they should have for each other. No warm feelings art 
•ountenanced be^^«^n the sexes, unless marriage is in prospect ; a young 
man must not addreas a young woman exc^t with a certain oonstraink 
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(bf fear of exciting in her hopes of marria^ which he does not mean to 
realise ; neither a man nor woman must flirt (that miserable word) wi^ 
any of the opposite sex, for tear of entangling their hearts, and causing 
their misery ; in short, the only sexual conduct which is considered quite 
conTentionall^^onourable, is to look about for one suitable partner, and 
keep at a due d is tance from all the rest of man or womankind, both bkbre 
and after marriage. This it is, which has froxen our society, given an 
effeminate and unhealthy character to all love, as if young people could 
not take care of their own feelings, and deadened the frank gaiety and 
impnlsireness of our youth ; converting the dignified intercourse of men 
and women, into a scene of stiff and artificial marriage-hunting, where 
the girls and their mothers are bent on looking out for good matches ; 
where the urimarried women are tormented by the miserable appre- 
hension of being left old maids, feelings destructive to the dignity of 
the {pmale character; and where the men are frequently hooked mto 
marriage by arts and stratagems, or bullied into it by the fear ol 
having ** gone too far ** in attentions to the lady. This has had the 
effect of banishing true and natural love as much as possible from 
our society, and substituting fur it interested calculations. 

The romance and impetuosity of love are well-nigh extinguished among 
ns, and are to be met with chiefly in works of fiction ; where people in- 
dulge in a day-dseahi of what should be the feelings l^tween the sexes. 
A great proportion of the marriages we see around us, did not take place 
from love at all, but from some interested motive, such as wealth, social 
position, or other advantages; and in fact it is rare to see a mariageiii 
which true love lias been the predominating feeling on both sides. This 
h especially the case as regards woman. It is comparatively rate, 
a woman marries the man whom she most loves ; we see matehes ever| 
day in which a young girl marries an old man, or where the fear of re- 
maining an old maid, or the wish to obtain the social advantasres and 
protection of marriage, is the real motive which iiifiuouces the woman. 
iSaeh marriages are in reality cases of Ugalised prostitution^ and art 
utterly alien to the true spirit of love. It is not woman herseh* 
but her unfortunate social position, that is to be blamed for them, 
from the dependent state of woman, which makes her think rather of a 
protector and maintainer than a lover; from want of the power ot 
active selection on her side ; and from the great population difficolties, 
which surround our society, and wh>ch have made marriage hitherto 
Attainable but to a limited number and at an advanced age ; the ioflu- 
ence of true love among us has been curtailed to an immense degree, and 
ail other feelings have as far as possible been substituted for it. But by 
tbit, there is an incalculable loss to the happiness and virtue of mankind, 
and especially of youth, for on no age does the rigour of the marriage 
7ode press so suffocatingly as on youth ; on youth, the season of ardent 
passion, of impulse, of change ; of generous spirit, as yet untamed by 
the griading difficulties of life, and teaming with that sexual halo, then 
tnly to be seen, which displays the freshness and power of the nevl| 
it velopcd passions. 

The complete ezeiustvenees of marriage, gives rise to very oreat tvSIl. 
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lore wiUi one object ; and if they cannot hare the full and lole poeeeo* 
•ion of this, they resign themselreB to despair. From hopeleu lore, 
especially in woman, what fearfal evils arise daily ! Jhe sulTerer loses 
all relish for the rest of life, pines away, and probably falls ultimately 
into the hands of onr great national destroyer, Consumption. The most 
intense jealousy too is fostered among us, by the ezclusiveness of mar« 
riage. Lovers paying their addresses to the same girl, or girls who are 
rirus for the affections of a man, are consumed with jealousies and 
anxieties ; for they know that it is a question of all or nothing, and 
their whole happiness in life seems bound np in the issue. The exclu* 
siveness of marriage is thus one great cause of that intense anxiety of mind^ 
which is so conspicuous in our national character, and wears men down 
as much as hard work. 

The custom moreover of selecting one sole object of love, and steeling 
tone's heart, as far as sexual desires are concerned, against all the rest 
of man or womankind, has a very narrowing effect on our capacity for 
affection, and appreciation of what is good and amiable in the different 
characters we see around us. Hence, in groat measure, has arisen that 
fetetidiousness in love, which is so marked among ns, and is the sign of a 
narrow and effeminate culture. There is perhaps no society, so full of 
little trilling dislikes and repugnances le ours; even the young, who 
should be averse to see any faults in the opposite sex, are full of the most 
captious criticisms against them; instead of admiring each of their 
neighbours lor those good qualities which they possess, they must 
have them suit exactly their narrow ideal, or, if not, they despise 
them. These petty dislikes arise inevitably from a rigourous institution 
like marriage ; and are the modes in which the heart of man or woman 
instinctively steels itself against others, and devotes itself to one sole 
ol^ect. Where a rigid puritanism sternly forbids even the very feeling 
of sexnal desire towards any person savo one's married companion, or any 
sexual intercourse etcept in a rigeurous marriage, the heart is uecM- 
•arily driven, if it is not to become the prey of conCicting emotions, tc 
harden itself against the rest of the sex ; and these are some of the ways 
in which this is done. 

Another very common way is by the feelings becoming callous to the 
passion of love altogether ; the husband turning his attention wholly to 
*.he pursuit of weuth, fame, or other objects, and the wife to rearing 
children, or, if she have none, to pietism. Thus constancy is secured by 
the partial or total extinction of the passion of love ; and this is the case 
not in solitary instances, but I believe almost in the majority of married 
lives. This is one of the most important secondary reasons of that 
Intense thirst for money-getting, which is so prominent a feature in tht 
Cnglish and American character. When love becomes extinguished^ 
from the ioduence of habit, of cold puritanical feelings, or other causes 
In marriage, some other passion must step in to supidy its place in la 
energetic mind; and that passion is generally in this country the lore el 
vssUh. The ^ect of habit in dnllmg our passions is little nn^rsioed 
as fit ; and I belitfi we are little aware of bow maeh the nun rf 
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iaiiul tutopimtM Is diminished, hj the rigid monotony of our SMnnI 
OMMinlions. 

Marriage and the strictness of the sexnal code is the chief secoadar) 
eanie of proMtUution, It eiclades any honcurable prorision for sexual 
oonnections of a temporary kind; but these are so absolutely essential 
that they must obtained at any cost; and since they are stigmatised 
as immoral, they assume the degraded and clandestine shape of prosti* 
tntion. 

But all thes3 ertls of marriage, fearful thongh they be, are as nothing 
compared with the miserable part it has playeti in the griuditig popnla* 
tion-dilBculties of our race. Marriage has been, and is, in fact, a mono* 
poly of honourable lore, and the blessings of offspring, by a limiuid 
class ; who hare shut oat Hi 1 the rest from these blessings, and pluug'id 
them into the awful srulf-b of sexual erils, prostitution, masturbation, 
diseoies of sexual abstinence^ acd renereal disease. It has been the rock 
on which a certain number hare ared themselres from the sea of sexual 
sufferings ; and whence they hare loohe^l, not in awe and pity, but rather 
in scorn and hatred, on their unhappy fallow-beings, who were struggling 
with the wares. But this is not all. I'y the laryt famiUa they hare 
had on the arer.^e, they hare pei mitted as few as possible to escape from 
the erils of celibacy; and hare orercrowded the population to sucA a 
degree, that the most awful porerty, aoii hard work, and the greatest 
dioieulty of getting a lirelihood hare ensued,, 

II u dUBcult to eonceire greater trils than hare existed, and do exist, 
mnder the present sexual c(^e. Porerty could scarcely bo more wide* 
•pread ana grinding than it is; and I think it would be difficult to 
imagine a state, where, on the whole, less sexual pleasures and more sex* 
nal erils exist, than in our present one. It is customary to boast loudly 
of the happiness of the marrinl state, and to gire the institution of mar- 
riage credit for that sum of sexual happiness, which we witness around 
us, and which is sure to be seen choquering the darker shadows of humaii 
lift, whererer the two sexes dwell together, aod by whaterer tie they aro 
united; but such boasts also aro a ranity. Fren among the riclier 
classes, 1 teliere Just as little sexual happiness exists, as coSd be at all 
expected from any kind of relations, by which man and woman aro hcM 
toother in a eirUixed society ; thero is about as little pleasure in begd- 
ling the swarms of legitimata chilAioa, as could woU be extracted from 
fwweal intoroonria ; and when wo go beneath our little snrfiMa of aod* 
fty, and look at married life among the poor, we find it full la the bnm 
with miseries ; cares, ill-usage, drankenness, children a burden to ihair 
parents, and esciecially to their hard* worked mother ; the wife generally 
sick of all sexual pleasures, which hare loaded her with such cares, and 
perhaps submitting to them only from fear of her hnsband, Alas ! Dr 
not let us mock such fearful oriU with Ibo name of Holy and . lMaod 
institution.*' In what way does the insUintion of marriage, in wbkh 
snoh miseries can exist, deserre the tl inks or the admira^on of mani* 
kind ? What has it done foi ns (Hi we unhappy ! mat wa ehould bow 
down and worship it so blindly f 

Married people hare made an awfnl me of the pclriinget mitmilad ta 
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them, namely, the monopoly of the loToe, by which our race if eontiooed 
h>om ignorance or heedlessness, they hare totally disregarded the great 
sexual responsibility, which is incumbent upon every member of human 
society, and should be regarded by all of ut as the most sacred duty, 
namely, not to bring into Uu world more than our fair thare of children^ 
This great duty, which is one of oiich supreme importanoe, little though 
it be yet recognised, that it is not only by far the most sacred of all in 
regard to our sexual conduct, but probably is the most imjtortant of alt 
possible duties, was not understood to be a duty at all until Mr. Malthuf 
wrote. Ue however ski^wed clearly, that without attention to it, all 
other virtues are in vain ; that the esercise of all the Christian, or any 
other conceivable virtues, without this, would be totally nuahle to remove 
a single one of the great evils which oppress our race. 

I telieve however, that Mr. Maltiius, and even Mr. Mill (although 
ihe latter says, that the population question is one in which not the 
labourers, but all the richer classes, whose children are educated to any 
profession, are concerned), have limited too much the iucumbency of this 
great duty. Mr. Maltbus defined it thus, That no man should hnug 
iuto the world children whom he could not support. ’ This has had the 
effoct of laying the whole burden of the duty upon the jtoor and working 
classes ; and has been one great reason, why its sacredness has been so little 
recognised. These were exactly the classes, who, from their want of 
education and developement, could least understand the question; and 
even if they had understood it, could least be expected to exercise such 
prudence. The nch were too well content that the iritsome duty should 
not be laid upon their shoulders ; and as they did not clearly see how 
their own interests were involved in it, they were content to avoid the 
question. 

While the duty L* made incumbent only npon the poor, there is com- 
paratively Utile hope of its incomparable importance being felt. But I 
am firmly convinced, that it has an infinitely wider applicability ; that it 
IS not a class duty, but a universal human duty. It is not a question of 
poverty or the want of food merely, but also of the want of love. The 
question is not — Can wo support any number of children that we are able 
to bring into the world ? but - How many children is each individual in 
an old country morally justified in bringing iuto the world, when he has 
consideration for the health, happiness, aud virtue of others? The case 
is simply thus. There is room in old countries (and, in two or three cen- 
turies more, which in the history of our race, are but os a day, eves 
America and Australia, will De old, or iu other words weli-pf'Of led 
countries,) for but a very small uumoer of children, compand with 
that which the reproductive powers of onr species would admit of , 
and the question is, how, and by whom, are these children to be pro* 
dueed? If the rale of morality is to be, that a man or woman may 
produce as many of this Hmiterl number of children, as he or the can 
support, it must result, that a limited class will, as at present, immo^ 
p<dUe all the reproductive /unctions ; and the rest be compelled either to 
Ufiag BO children into tho world, or, if they do, to overcrowd tbo popi* 
lattat find thus produce poverty, bard work, and early deaths. 
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At present erery man or woman who marries, pretenis some om ^ 
from marrying; every manor woman who gets a child, preventa loaii 
ojie else from having on^. In this way, to have a large family of child* 
rcn is the wont of ail eexuil sine a man or woman can be gnilij of 
There is scarcclf anything which causes so much misery to others. 
Suppose the circumstances of a society to admit of only fronr two to 
throe children on an average by each woman, (which is the case at 
present in our own country), every married couple who have more than 
this number, are inevitably plunging some of their fellow-creatures 
cither into sexual abstinence, whose horrors it is vain to disgnise, or 
into prostitution, masturbation, or sexual disease. Therefore large 
families are the priman cause of the sexual eoiU^ as well m of poverty ; and 
to bring a large family into the world is in reality much more morally 
guilty, than prostitution or other sexual faults. Among the poor, the 
large families operate by crowding the population, increasing poverty, 
QUtl dlusing hard- work and early death, (the poor in lar^ towns only 
live one-third of their natural term of life) ; among the ncA, they pre- 
vent other marriages, producing abstinence or masturbation among the 
young women, with all the misenes of a blighted sexual life ; and 
mercenary lore, abstinence, and other sexual evils among the young 
men ; besides crowding all the professions to a degree, which proiiuces 
the most destructive want of leisure and mental an.\iety, makes the 
weaker despair and the stronger work himself to death. 

The whole blame for sexual misconduct is laid upon those, who are 
the victim to the imprudence of married people. The poor prostitutes, 
>he masturbator, the unhappy sufferers trom venereal disease, the 
Hysterical, the hypochondriacal, are either savagely despised ortreateo 
with ridicule and disdain ; but the real cause of their sufferings and 
degradations, namely, to bring large families into the world, is thongbt 
rather a virtue tbuu a fault. Thus it con be seen that our interests are 
just as much bound up in the great population question, os are those 
of ^e poor; and that the duty of limited procreation is as incumbent upon 
the rich as the jtoor. 

To have offspring is not to be regarded as a luxury^ which the rich 
man alone has a title to, as ^ir. Mallhus’s reasonings tend to show it 
to be, but as a gi*cat jtrimaty necessary of health and happiness, of which 
every man and woman should have a fair share ; which no class should 
be ul lo ved to appropriate to themselves, without incurring the re- 
proaches of their neighbours ; and which no individual should be so 
selhsh, as to wish to engrusb, without considcrati jn for others. Child* 
birth is one of the grand physical necessaries for the health of womat 
Without it her reproductive powers roiaain unexerdsed, and her con- 
stitution is almost sure to suffer in consequence. It is not enough to 
have sexual intercourse ; the pleasures ot love alone are not sufficient 
in woman to satisfy the wan^s of her organization, and to fulfil her 
sexual life. The blessings of offspring moreover, are one of those 
great moral necessaries of happiness, which the heart of every map j|od 
woman natnrally yearns for. Both man and woman must feel, that 
IMr life is incomplete without offspring.. To be childless denrives an 
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' maoij of tbo most eleratiag experienoei that Moog ll 
httmaol^; loares him tolitary in old age« and 6zcliide!i him from thoii 
•oAoniog Md purifyiaff inflaeDoes, which this great moral tie naturaU^ 
brings with It. Therefore, eFen although by the adoption of prerentifo 
MKim intoreonrse, erery indlridual ooald bare a due share of (oor, 
still it would be impossible to secure a healthy and a happy life W 
the mass of mankind, and still more of womankind, unless eadi womaa 
should also hare a fair share of oftpriMg, 

It U a matter of the rery first Importance for the welfare of soeletyt 
that the iue€89arU$ of life should be distinguished from the lumtnet ; 
and that society should be so arranged, that erery Indiridoal should 
hare a dne share of the necessaries. Society should regard as its very 
highest principle and aim, that no single indiridual should bo forced 
to lire an unhealthy life ; and it is a sacred duty, binding upon erery 
ene of us, to act in sn^h a manner, that wo shall not render hea^b and 
happiness impossible to some of onr fellow^crcatures. Children stand 
in a perfectly diiferent category from the luxuries of life. These luxu- 
ries, such as costly dresses, wines, handsome furniture, or other orna- 
ments of life, are not naturally indispensable to the health and happi- 
ness of manldnd ; and therefore it is not inonmbent upon the different 
members of society to see that all their neighbours, as well os them- 
seires, are prorid^ with them ; but sexual intercourse and offspring 
are ab^lutely indispensable, and therefore it is morally binding upon 
etery member of society, to take only such a share of them, as to 
iear'e a sufflciency to bis follows. 

Therefore, any man or woman, H matters not what be their station 
In life, whether their destiny be a palace or a boyel, who has mom 
than the small proportion of children which the circumstances of an 
ild country allow, as the fair average to each individual, it an mtU* 
fkmt being; and disrei^rds one of the most sacrel of all the moral 
duties, thus inevitably causing disease and misery to some of his 
fellow-creatures. This is tbo most important of all the obligations of 
sexual morality ; and ignorance of it, which was so universal until Mr, 
Malthus wrote, although it may lead us to pardon, and view with 
sorrow instead of blame, the faults of married people, does not in the 
least alter the great natural siu of disregarding this duty. Large 
famliee are the ruin of ut all; they are the fountain-heads of the hard 
work, low wages, stanration, aa<l prostitution among the poor ; and of 
the mercenary love, sexual abstinence, and all the train of sexual 
horrors, together with the toils and anxieties of over-wrought profes- 
sional life, among the rich. By them has the great mass of the misery 
we altness around us beeu caused ; and it is only by concentratiag 
anr attention upon this parent source of evils, and steanutiig It ht ita 
origin, that it is even coucoivabiy possible to remedy the miicrlss 
arising from the want of food, love, and leisure. 

U is the most awful of all reflections, and yet it is absolutejiy oiida- 
Aiable,- that no class of hnman beings have been the cause to ihair 
Allows of min or destmetlon, in the slightest degree oopaparaMe with 
imt which arima from the Imprudent procreation of married peoplti 
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8oir it It to bo expected that our race tboald rnahe feal ptogrett, ot 
human lodetj should be other than a chaos, when from a morbid 
delicacy the most important of all actions, namelj, the giring life to 
new beings, is left to the mercy of ignorance and recklessness? 

All should vi^ with a jealous eye those who hare more than a 
small number of children, so long as there remain any among ns, 
who are suffering from the want of food or of lore. E^ery man or 
womac who has a regard for his fellow-creatures, and a sense of tht 
sacrednesn of moral duties, should refrhin from bringing into tht 
world more than a Tery small number of offspring, until the eeils of 
poverty, and sexual abstinence, are removed. By thus refndning, he 
will do more for his fellow-men, than if he lavished upon them hit 
whole wealth, and toiled for them in every other manner ; but on the 
contrary, if he bring into the world a lar^ family, while our society 
is labpuring with the awAil po^lation-dilBculties, as at present, all 
other imaginable virtues and efforts cannot make him other than a 
drtfrtysr ^ hisfellow^betngs. 

These reflections show us, that the great burden of the sexual sins 
should be laid on the shoulders of the married people, who have 
large families ; and not, as is done at present, on the poor friendlesr 
prostitutes, unmarried lovers, and other sexual sufferers, who are the 
victims, not the causes, of our sexual sins. None of their faults are so 
neat or so destructive to the interests of society, as that of having a 
large family ; and moreover they are, in reality, mainly the ^teti of 
this great primary fault. 

It becomes manifest, moreover, from these reflections, that tho 
views commonly entertained as to the sexual duties are exceedingly 
nnnatnral ; and that it is absolutely necessary to remodel in many 
respects our sexual code ; to form it upon the great natural foundation 
of equal justice between man and woman, and in accordance with the 
principles of morality, arising from the laws of the generative organs 
and of population ; of which our forefathers, who framed the present 
code, had no knowledge. The great natural aexttal dutUa of man and 
woman do not, as is commonly imagined, consist in being a constant 
knsband or wife, or in avoiding unmarried intercourse ; but are of a 
very different nature. 

In the first place, as has already been said, the most sacred of all tht 
sexual obligations should be, not to have more than one's fair share ot 
children. This share, in the present circumstances of our societj^, is a 
vtfry small oue ; for we are already so overcrowded, that the object ol 
every one should be, to thin our numbers by wfotdwy all umuco Mmr p 
until poverty is completely remove^ and the population tt 
brought to bear a due proportion to the food. In fact, the fewer child* 
ren either a man or woman could have at present, the better for their 
follow -creatures ; and no possible conduct could be so meritorious ia 
any individual, as to refrain from having children altogether, onlesi 
they are necessary for the health of the mothei, until the weMt of 
aur Bodal dlfficnlties is somewhat lightened. Tha duty qf Hmitm jwa* 
rnmU tn mity wdl be deemed the very flrst and highest of all ' 
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for if it be well performed, it make# ail others comparatiTely easy; bat 
if it be negrlected, it is absolutely impossible that any other duty can 
be of arail to mankind, er that our race can make any real pr»« 
grees in rirtue or happiness. 

The next sexual duty, is to educate well those cldldren whom ws 
bring into the world. It is a sacred obligation upon erery man and 
woman, to provide for their offspring to the best of their powersi 
and to train them to become good members of Society. Children at 
present are exceedingly ill-provided for, from the squalid poverty in 
which their parents are often plunged; and from the frequency of 
large families, in which the children are a drag upon their parents, 
and are too numerous to be attended to. Another great reason of the 
imperfect nurture, which many children receive, is the dependent and 
degraded state of their mother. She cannot support herself, but trusts 
for support to her husband, and of course the children share her 
helplessness. Were women as a general rule able to gain a livelihood 
l)r themselves, not only would the character of the sex be greatly 
faiscd, but the children would have a far surer guarantee for being 
aell cared for. A mother who could earn a goSl livelihood, would 
jarely, if ever, desert her child, even although the father might do so 
There is no secondary cause of poverty more important, than the de* 
pendent and helpless state of woman. To have to support his wife as 
well as his children, is a heavy additional tax on the energies of man. 
Therefore for all parties, for man, woman, and child, it is of the utmost 
consequence that woman should cause to be dependent upon man for 
support, us sDe lias hitherto been ; and that every woman in sooMsy, 
just os every man, should l>e able to earn an independent livelihood for 
herself. Nothing would have a grc:ner effecl in elevating the lemaie 
character, and in advancing the best interests of society^ 

I’here are two things requisite to enable woman to become indepen- 
dont. In the lirst place, tfie wagee of female hahmr mmi be greatly highef 
than at present ; and this can only be effected, exactly as in the case'o* 
male wages, by diminishing the number of workers. This is to be 
done only by checking population by means of preventive intercourse. 
Thus the means, by which the wages of man ore to be raised, wiU at 
she same time raise those of woman. With regard to the exceediugly 
small wages of woman, of which specimens have been g^ven before, Mr. 
Mill says, ** The explanation of the lact that the peculiar employments 
of women are so ill -remunerated, must be that they are over-stocked; 
th.it although so much smaller a number of women than of men sup- 
port themselves by wages, the ocenputions which law and custom make 
accessible to them are comparatively so few, that the field of their 
employment is still more over-crowded.** He says also that from our 
present domestic customs, competition may depress much lower the 
wages of women than of men ; for a man’s wage is calculated by what 
is necessary to support a wife and small family, since it is the general 
custom for the wife to depend on the husband ; whereaa a woman*# 
wage at only for her own support 

yjK^ji tnese remarks of Mr. Mill it is seen, that the great oause# 
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irAich deffCBS tlie wages of women are that there are so few oooapa* 
tioDS left open to them by law or custom ; while those which are opea 
to (hem, are immensely overstocked. This leads ns to the second 
requisite for the independence of woman, it is that ths tphere of her 
should btt enlarged^ and that all professions and occupations 
in which, by her natural powers, she is fitted to engage, should be 
thrown open to her. Nothing would more powerfully promote the 
welfare of our race, than the developement of woman. It is to woman 
that tho reproduction of the species is peculiarly entrusted ; and it is 
she, on whom will specially devolve that most important of all duties, 
the regulation of the numlier of offspring. It is therefore indispensable 
to the interests of mankind, that the independence, and foresight of 
woman, should be increased as much as possible, and nothing would 
have a more powerful effect on this, than to enlarge her sphere of 
action ; so that her pursuits might be as imporiant and varied as those 
of mSn, and that every woman might have the power of gaining an 
honourable independence. On this subject 1 shall again quote Mr. 
Mill'a words. 

It appears to me impossible but that the increase of intelligence, 
of education, and of the love of independence among the working 
classes, must be attended with a corresponding growth of the good 
•ease, which manifests itself in provident habits of conduct, and that 
population therefore will bear a eonstantiy diminishing ratio to capital 
and employment. This most desirable result would be much acceler- 
ated, by another change, which lies in the direct line of the best ten- 
dencies of the time, tlie opening of industrial occupations freely to both 
sexes. The same reasons, which make it no longer necessary that the 
poor should depend on the rich, make it equally unnecessary that 
women should depend on men ; and the least which justice requires is, 
that law and custom should not enforce dependence, (where the cor- 
relative protection becomes superfluous), by ordaining, that a woman 
wl|^o docs not hapiien to have a provision by inheritance shall have 
Bcorcely any means open to her of gaining a livelihood, except as a 
wife and a mother. Let women who prefer that oecupation adopt it , 
but that there should be no option, no other carriere possible for the 
great minority of women except in the bnmbler departments of life, is 
one of those social iigustices which call loudest for remedy. Among 
the salutary consequences of correcting it, one ol’ the most probable 
Would be, a great diminution of the evil of over- population. It is by 
devoting one-half of the human species to that exclusive function, by 
making it All the entire life of one sex, and interweave itself with 
almost all the objects of the other, that the instinct in question is 
nursed into the disproportionate preponderance, which it has hitherto 
exerdaed In human life.** 

The life of young ladiee is most vapid and unnatural. They have 
no substantial oocupation, and their energies are frittered away upon 
trivial accomplishments, which should form only the ornaments ot 
life. Very many of them feel tkds keenly, and desire nothing so ea^iy 
as a Buiiabie occupetion, to engage their often highly cultivated mind^ 
and give them an independent position ; but our 6c>ciai arrangenMAi* 
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rente thii rh impouibilitT* When they marryf the rearing of childrio 
leemi ^e only kind of real occupation, which can laTe them from ennui 
and adf-reproach for their lueleasneM ; and thui they are tempted to 
have large familiei, to the destruction of their fellow creatures. 

I^ese two great sexual duties, namely not to hare i^ore than our fau 
•hare of children, and to proride carefully for them, are tliose which a 
•ociety has a right to demand from all its members. If a man or a 
woman fulfil these great duties satisfactorily, they hare fulfilled their 
chief sexual duties to society. Whether the children hare been born is 
marriage or not, is a matter of comparatirely rery little importance ; ana 
if these duties hare been neglected — ^if an indiridual hare brought into 
the world a large family, or hare not prorided for them well— -the empty 
title of constant husband does not prerent him from haring been one oi 
the destroyers of his race. 

It is of the highest importance, that the attention of all of us should be 
steadfastly concentrated upon the real sexual duties, and not dazzibd by 
mere names. Marriage diverts our attsniion from the real sexual dutie^^ 
and this is one of its worst effects. It also conceals from the superficial 
riew the law of population. Those, who are not acquainted with this 
law, beliere that people remain unmarried either from their own choice, 
or from their unattractive qualities. They do no not see the great re- 
stnotire principle which is operating beneath. This common error is 
verv similar to that of calling drunkenness or idleness the cause of poverty, 
ana is in reality a mockery of the evils of celibacy. The peculiar defects 
of marri^ itself, doubtless make many persons, especially men, unwilling 
CO enter into it, if freer sexual connectioos are at all obtainable, and this 
helps still more to divert attention from the great natural obstacle ; but 
in countries like Australia where the latter is removed, and mercenary ia« 
tercourse comparatively little obtainable, almost all the women marry, 
and at a very early age. 

Besides these natural duties there are others, which each individual 
ewes to himself and his fellows. Eveiy .individual, man or womanj is 
bound to exercise duly his sexual organs, so that the integrity of his own 
health shall not be impaired on the one hand : and so that he shall not, 
en the other, interfere with the, health and happiness of his neighbour. 
Eveiw individual should make it his conscientious aim, that he or she 
should have a sufficiency of love to satisfy the sexual demands of his na« 
lure, and that others around him should have the same. It is impossible, 
IS has been shown before, that each individual should have this in an old 
country, unless by the use of preventive means. The use of these means 
thereforeoomes to be mcumbenl upon all those, who seek to enjoy the natural 
pleasures of love themselves, without depriving their nemhbours of them. 

Hitherto love, of whose disinterestedness and unselnshncss so much 
bat been said by poets and others, has been, on the contrary, an utterly 
•elfish passion. Men and women have all heen eagerly intent on secur- 
ingU for themselves ; and provided they got it, they have thought little of 
the angoish and misery of those, who were forced to without it Nay 
•wfo, as has been shown already, by thevery act of taungit totheinselvei, 
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diey hart deprired otbars of it, and thof been the eaofo of their miferf 
and diieatee often of their death, from sexnal i nfferinn. That «e tea, thai 
the vannted nnseifishneu of lore hai hitherto been, like all other homan 
Tirtnee, a Tanity. There never yet was a happy love, crowned with off* 
ipring, boweverveialted, tender, and self-sacrificing it apparently was, 
which was not, by iu very existence, grinding some other kearu to death 
The world has sternly shat its eyes against sexual miseries ; and happy 
lovers and married people have ridiculed old maids and others, of whoif 
sexnal safierings they are themselves the cause. Love has bera held to 
be a subject, on which every one most look out for himself, and allow hif 
neighbours to find the road to ruin as best they can. tieldom has ■ 
thonght been wasted by the more fortunate, on the despair of those whom 
they have deprived of some beloved object, or on the sorrows and loneli- 
ness of a blighted sexual life. It is only within a few years, that the 
hearto of the rich have been awakening to the miseries of the poor ; but 
to the iorrowi of texual it/fferert mankind are not yet awakened. 

Bat a true sexual conscience does not admit of such fearful disregard 
of the interests of oar fellow-beings, in love, any more than in other pro- 
vinces of morality. In love, *it is onr duty to consider our neighbours' 
happiness as well as onr own, and to see that they are not. deprived of 
•exual pleasures by our selfishness. It is in this way that unselfishness 
and true morality are to be shown ; by taking to onrselves only a fair share 
of lovo, and by endeavouring to promote the sexoai happiness of all 
around us, as weU as of onrselves. 

Another great sexual duty is to be true and sincere in all oar dealingi 
srith the opposite sex, and to do nothing if possible in a dandettm$ way 
We should endeavour to act in an open and dignified maonor towards 
those, with whom we have any soxual relations ; and never to 
deceive them. It is the degradation of character by intrigues, trickery, 
and deception, which makes the English mind revolt from the French and 
Continental habits of sexual life. Neither man nor woman should ever 
pretend to be constant, when they are not so, nor feign a passion which 
they do not feel. Detoit or pretence in love, as iif other actions of lifi^ 
degrades all who indulge in it, and spoils the honour, sincerity, and trnst- 
worthiness of the whole character# No man or woman should ever b< 
contented to indulge in love in an underhand manner. If the sexual code 
forbid freedom and openness in unmarried love, as is at present the case 
over the whole world, we may find an excuse for those who are thus 
forced into sexnal deceit, at present so nniversaliir prevalent in every 
nation of the earth ; b.it their conduct is none the less undignified and 
d^aded. Sexoai deceit arises mainly from two Jiings ; first, the an* 
natural restrictions of the moral code, and seoondkv, the dependence of 
woman ; and it is only by removing its causes, that we can nope to get 
rid of this inveterate evil. The gr^ safeguard for the purity ci love is, 
that it should be open and free from deceit ; and whenever we see th^ 
It is not so, we may be certain that great miseries most result. We 
ahonld make it onr aim, that the loves of each individnai sniNiid tti 
•f a sinesfo, an open^ a dignified, and a disinterested Idnd. 
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It is abiolutelt/ impouible to bare a free, emcere, ana dig^nffied tex n) 
laonlily in oar societf, as long as marriage continues to be the ouijp 
Imoorable provision for the union of the sexes, and as long as the mar- 
riage bond is so indissoluble as at present. We might be certain of thisi 
even on the first view of the matter, from observing hcvr very freqt^ently 
the common moral code, which has the institution of marriage fur its 
symbol, is disobeyed. It may be said as a general rule, that it is only 
by women, and but by a limited number of that sex, that it is at all 
strictly observed ; and the great mass of mankind break it every day 
The very fact of the code being so often disregarded, shows that there is 
something fundamentally unnatural in it. The greatest disgrace is 
theoretically attacned to the breaking of these moral regulations, and 
yet they are broken and sot at naught daily. The reason of this is. that 
the sezwd code is not based upon the laws of Nfaiure^ and that it is totally 
incompatible with human wdfare, that it should be obeyed. Tlierp, is ns 
natural law, moral or physical, which commands either man or woman 
to limit their sexual atfectious to one object throughout iile, and the 
attempt to assert such a law must be au utter failure; even although 
people should be burned ahve for breaking it, as was the custom among 
the Jews. On the contrary. Nature expre.ssiy enjoins npjn the young, 
by her own unerring impulses, that change aud variety in love to a certain 
extent, is the most natural, and therefore the best, sexuil conduct in them. 
There is a great diflerence in this respect in different characters. Some 
are born, or are moulded by circumstances, into a character, which is 
fitted to draw its greatest happiness from constant and unvarying love : 
others on the contrary are born to be changeable ; aud to attempt to fix 
all down by the same rigid sexual bonds, is certain to render many of 
them miserable; and to frustrate the happiness, which Nature inteculod 
that each variety of character should spread arouud, if its natural 
ievelopomeut be not interfered with. 

The rigour of the marriage theory does not prevent an immense 
amount of unmarried intercourse in all countries, for that is impossible ; 
but it renders it clandestine, degraded, and miserable. It does not pre- 
vent Adultery, for that is impossible, (on the Continent, and even in 
4ie large towus in this country^ adultery is very common ;) but it ren- 
ders it in like manner stealthy, degraded, and destructive to the moralitv 
<4 all parties. 

It is absoiutely necessary therefore, before we can attain to a higher 
state of sexual morality, that the unnatural rigour of the marriage 
ideas be altered, and that other modes of sexual intercourse be considered 
honourable and legitimate. If a man and woman cuucoive a passion 
for each other, they should be morally entitled to indulge it, without 
binding themselves together for life, upon these conditions — that they 
do not bring into the world too many offspring, and take due care to tear 
them. All parents shonld be legally to support their children, it 
they be not willing to do so ; a thing which would very rarely happen, if 
wanes were higher, and women independent ; and if ^e disgrace attaching 
la illegitimate children were removed It It ^ten thia disgim which lew 
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the rather to disovrn a child, whom otherwise he would ha^e weleomed 
wita delight, and so terrifies the unhappy mother) that she destroys her 
own ofispring. 

The true guarantee for the due maintenance of the children is not 
bhe empty name of marriage, but tke independence of both parentty and 
especially of the mother. Marriage rather leads to the neglect of the 
children, by tempting the wife to he dependent for support on her h os- 
band. If erery woman, not incapacitated by ill-health, were independent, 
and if none bad more than the small proportion of children, which the 
circumstances of an old country admit of, there would be no fear of the 
children being neglected. We would not see, as at present, the melancholy 
«|)octac]e of a troop of ragged spectres hanging about a helpless mother ; 
or the father, in a fit of desperation, deserting his offspring and his wife 
logeiher, from inability to support them. Instead of being regarded as a 
burddh. children would be viewed by both parents as the dearest blearing 
tad solace of their lives ; would be claimed as a privilege, insteud of 
abandoned, neglected, or frantically destroyed. 

make an Uoueurabie piovision lor uumar Iowa, is theonLyposs'b 
mode oj preventing jyroUitution. If young people could haye a due asiouiit 
tf the sexual pleasures in an honourable and open way, without binding 
themselves down for life, mercenary and prostituted love would soon 
become extinct. This is a subject of enormous importance. There is no 
otho»* possible way of getting quit of the unspeakable evils of prostit ution » 
venereal disease, and all the social demoralisation, which springs from 
these causes. Prostitution would indeed be greatly checked, if poverty 
were removed, and if women could easily earn an independence ; but 
even were that the case, there would still, as is seen in America, be a 
great deal of prostitution, if there were no honocirable provision for love^ 
except in marriage. If there were such a provieion, prostitution would 
inevitably cease ; for no one would pay for a degrad^ and counterfeit 
intercourse, if true and genuine love could be honourably obtained with- 
ont money, and without an indissolubie tie : and if sexual cornectioui 
without the risk of impregnation, could be bad otherwise than by promis- 
cnous intercourse. Therefore it is only by relaxing the rigour of the 
marriage bond, and allowing greater sexual freedom, that it is possible 
so eradicate prostitution, and with it venereal disease. 

That love should be bought with money, is a standing shame to all of 
08 , both men and women ; and no society where such degrading com- 

S acts are prevalent, deserves the name of a sexually moral society. In- 
eed such a name, when applied to any existing state of human society. 
Is a mockery. Youth, whose interests are especially concerned in this 
matter, should use every effort to get rid of the abomination and misery 
of mercenary love. TUs is not to oe done by sexual abstinence, (whiob 
is even a greater natural sin than mercenary love) ; but first by removing 
poverty, and making woman independent; and then by endeavouring 
to promote a greater sexual freedom in society, and to obtain that 
necessary of human welfare, unmarried and unfettered love, in an hem- 
forable manner. 

It should be made a jmM ^kommr in tfia ycntli of both sexes 

** / 2 b 
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M women haTe been rendere4 capable of gaining their own hrolihoo^l hj 
iMmeet work, and the burden of poterty has been lightened, nevtr %o ouv 
cr^tell love for money; but on the contrary, to make every efiort to snow 
Ihe perfectly justifiable nature of their temporary seaual counectious. 
provided the great sexual duties, already spoken of, ue fulfilled ; and 
thus be able to indulge in them in an open and dignified uianner. 

It is in this way, and in this alone, that it is possible to escape from 
the awful miseries of prostitution ; miseries whose chief cause (of course 
excepting the law of population, the primary cause of all the great sexual 
evils, which, it must always be remembered, are only the secondary modes 
in which its destructive agency is carried ou^ and therefore, though seem- 
ingly accidental and avoidable, are essentially necessary in some form 
or other, imless they are obviated by preventive intercourse) is the 
austerity of our sexual code, and the absolute iuapplicability of au indis- 
soluble institution like marriage to the nature of man. In this way note 
over, and in this only, would it be possible to extirpate venereal diseases; 
an object whose importance in increasing the virtue and happiness of our 
race cannot be over-estimated. It is the existence of mercenary love, with 
its callonsnoss towards a society which scorns it, that keeps alive these 
acenrsed diseases ; and if mercenary love were removed from among us, 
it might be certainly anticipated, that the venereal diseases would not 
long remain behind. This great end should be promoted by every efibrt, 
social and individual. Syphilis and gonorrhcca should be uprooted 
wherever they are found, not by harshness, but by kind and prompt at- 
tention to every case which occurs ; and every thjug should be done te 
effect their radical extinction. 

Such hopes may appear to ns at present almost visionary, surrounded 
as we are by the all-engrossing miseries of poverty, hard work, mutual 
dsitewcition, and every kind of social despair ; but I feel convinced that 
if onee poverty and prostitution were overcome, and mankind were moro 
united in mutual confidence, such plans as the total and final extirpation 
of syphilis, would not seem so very difficult of accomplishment. Blessbd 
will be the generation, and honoured by all posterity, which shall efiect 
this purpose. It is by such means, and not by partial and nidust 
police measures, that 1 earnestly hope our race will one day annihljate 
this dreadful disease. If unfettered love were obtainable in an honour- 
able way and not for money, and if the great sin of communicating a 
diseaae to a fellow-being were once openly recognised, there would be few 
of either sex, who would be guilty of such a deed. It is not unmarried 
love, but mercenary love, and the communication of disease, which really 
disgrace an individual; and to confound all these different actions 
together in one sweeping condemnaticn, as is done at present, is to lose 
all moral power over any of them, and to confuse the sense of right and 
wrong. 

1 am aware of the difficulties which attend any alteration in aur 
lexnal code ; difficulties so great, that they have in general deterred 
even thebold^t thinkers from proposing any definite chanj|;e in it, how« 
ever deeply they felt, and ably exposed its evils. But thoM difficnltsei 
do not decrease by onr avoidance of the subject: on the contrary, tAi| 
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Mitantly aoeamulate, as man becomes more cirilized ; and the miseriat 
eansed by the long continuance of this unnatural sexual institniion, 
nearly in its primeval Hebraic austerity, in the midst of modern society, 
have become coRutless. On the Continent, they have sought to palliate 
vhese evils, by resorting to all modes of intrigue and clandestine inter- 
ronrse. The rigour of the marriage contract is, as M. Balzac says, yery 
largely temper^ by adultery in French society ; and the immense 
evils of this in corrupting and sowing dissension among families, he 
eloquently exposes. Divorce has, moreover, in Germany, and for ought 
1 know, in other parts of the Continent, been rendered very easily 
obtainable ; incompatibility of temper being considered a valid cause for 
it. Now, in reality, facility of ilvorct does away with laarriage; it 
thoroughly alters the theory of the institution, and makes it in reality 
nothing more, than an agreement between two people to live together as 
maif and wife, so long as they love each otiier. And such is the only 
true mode of sexual union ; it is the one which Nature points out to us, 
and we may be certain, that any institution which dches the natural laws 
of love, as marriage docs, will be found to bo the clause of immense evils ; 
ever accumulating as the world rolls on, and mankind become more free, 
and more enlightened in the physical and moral laws of their being. 

The groat diMculty that men have found in proposing any definite 
change in our sexual code, is, that it is almost impossible to alter at all^ 
without totally overthrowing^ the theory of marriage. Easily obtainable 
divorce does virtually overthrow the theory of marriage; and yet there 
is nothing more ipdispcnsable to the sexual welfare of married people, 
than this. To make uumarried intercourse honourable and legitimate, 
evidently overthrows the tlieory of marriage ; and yet without this, it is 
absolutely impossible to escape from tho most fearful evils,— from pros- 
titution, masturbation, genital and venereal disease, and innumerable 
other miseries. 

On the Continent, tho theory and practice of love are very inconsistent. 
Tne nominal theory of sexual union is marriage, as with us ; and yet 
this, by the facility of divorce, is virtually anmtUed^ and put on a par with 
any other kind of temporary sexual intercourse ; so that it may bo said 
that matriage hat ceased to exist in those countrias, where divorce is 
easily obtainable for such causes as incompatibility of temper. If divorce 
be readily obtainable in marriage, what is the use of marriage at all ? Why 
go through an empty and ostentadous ceremony, if the contract eao be 
dissolved at pleasure any day? why make so mucm ado, and drag forward 
love, which shrinks from observation, before the pubiie eye ? why not 
deem a sexual union without this empty formulary equally honourable ? 
Ou the Continent moreover, prostitution, masturbation, venereal disease, 
together with all the degradation of intrigue, and atealthy nodignified 
intercourse, exist in abundance. Young people deride the austere rules 
of morality, and set them at naught ; and yet nominally the marriage 
theory romains the same, however totally at variance with the general 
prajcnce. 

The existence of a rigourous sexual theory such as marrii^ neoessitatei 
fne of two tiling ; ci^cr puritauism und sexual austerity ^th 4tl thei# 
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blighting influenoet, or a regular system of intrigue, deception, and die« 
obedieiiee to the sexual code. The former of these, together with thi 
iroet wide-epread prostitution and seif-abuse, is the effect of marriage is 
England, the latter on the Continent : marriage, of course, acting as a 
iubardinate instrmnerU of necessary destruction under tho grinding law m 
population. 

There are three great reasons, why the institmion of marriage has re- 
mained so long nnohanged among us, notwithstanding its innumeruble 
evils and in}usticei^ deeply though these hare been felt by many moralists. 
The first and chief is the pressure of the great population* difficulties. These 
difficulties are the parent source of all the most important sexual evils ; 
and beside them the influence of any human institution sinks into total 
insignificance. As long as the principle of population continues to exert 
its destructive agency, as it has ever hitherto done, it matters little what 
the sexual institutions are ; with or without marriage, or any other 6orin 
of sexual union, the misery of mankind is certain^ while food and love are 
antagonistic. If we must perish, it may as well be by tho hands of mar- 
liage, as any other sexual arrangement This truth, although it may 
not ^ve been definit’ely perceived, has been dimly felt by most of tho 
tliinX. who have considered the imperfections of our sexual code. 
They saw clearly its errors, but they felt, however dimly, that there was 
some far more powerful principle behind, whose destructive action could 
not be obviated by changing the marriage code ; and thus, ns they saw no 
vicape from these evils, they were content to leave it uninterfered with. 
It is in vain to propose a great reconstruction of our social institutions, 
unleea it can be ciearly shown, that such a course will Ibad to real advan- 
tages ; and no sexual code which was not based upon the law of popula- 
tion, and the sexual necessities of man, could have afforded any rational 
hope of remedying the evils, existing under the present one. In this way 
then, marria^ has remained, not from its own merits, but from the lack 
of anything bettor ; aiivl the grinding miseries of mankind, the want of 
food, love, and leisure, h.ive orced them to put up with all its evils, and 
have been its main safeguard. 

The second great cause of its long continuance is the profound ignorance 
of moralists on sexual matters ; and the morbid delicacy which forbids 
the discttssion ofsesmal questions. Our moral code bears in every line 
the marks of having been framed by those who were ignorant of the fun- 
damental laws of oar sexual nature ; who bad neither a knowledge of 
nor reverence for, the generative organs ; who were perfectly unacquainted 
with the prinoipleof population ; ana fall ofthat childish mystery and disgust 
in sexual matters, which characterises most nations in their infancy, amj 
is in none so conspionons as in the Jews, from whom we have inherited 
onr sexual code. . The ignorance of the nature and laws of the genital 
organs, which obtains among moralists even to the present day, has de- 
prived them of the materials necessary for forming a more natural 
•yetem of morality, oven though they felt keenly the evils of the existing 
one. Moreover, tiU Mr, Malthus wrote, it was not possible to have a true 
seaued code, for no man knew the principle of population, on which alone 
h 00^ ba ^fted ; and till M, I j Jl e nu uid tad Beosmier led Ihe 
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fto tliB better knowledge of the seznal organs and their laws, a tme phy« 
liological foundation was wanting. When we add to this deeply tooIm 
ignorance the morbid delicacy which has hitherto veiled all sncb tnbjerti 
we have another very sufficient reason for the unmodified persistence ot 
marriage. • 

The third reason is, that the present sexual code has been supported by 
the authority of supernatural religion. It has been inseparably inter- 
woven with the Christian and Hebraic beliefs, and is in fact one of the 
grand Jewish institutions, which is considered to share in the perfection 
and inspiration of the Bible. There is scarcely anything on which so 
much stress is laid in the Old and New Testament, as the institution of 
marriage. Fidelity and constancy to the marriage vow are regarded as 
the very highest virtues ; and all unmarried connections, which are stit^- 
roatised as fornications, and carnal lusts, ere classed among the deadly 
«ias. lienee the institution of marriage has been made a religious cere- 
mony, and is believed in by great numbers as firmly as (^rfstLanity 
itself, of which it is considered a part. To doubt or to deny it would be 
to deny the whole. It is this divine right of marriage which has ren- 
dered most people blind to the evils of the iiistitistion, and has raised a 
•torm of indignation against any one, who ventured to point them out. 
The institution is guarded as jealously as Supernaturaiisni itself. In the 
tame manner the divine right of kings was long and furiously contended 
for ; but it has now become a name, which even des{tocs themselves 
are almost afraid to utter. But not for much longer will a divine right 
avail ought to protect any earthly thing ; nor can any institution which 
U based upon Supornaturalism, and not upon Nature, long continue 
among us. Men will not much onger be content to take the laws of their 
actions from any other source than Nature , and all institutions will be 
tested by this, and this only. ^ 

The assertiou of the theologians, that ** marriage suits the nature of 
man,*’ is exactly analogous to the famous decree ** the sun moves round 
the earth.’* Both are taken from supernatural authority, and the one is 
as false in the living, as the other in the lifeless world. Those among us 
who are the most strenuous in the support of existing sexual institutions, 
and most authoritative in laying down the laws of sexual morality, are 
the very men, who, like the judges of Galileo, are most ipcompeteut to 
give an opinion on the matter. Have they studied the aexual organs f 
Are they well acquainted with the law of population ? Are they conver- 
sant with the passion of love, as it is seen in aU its various phases in our 
society, with the true, the false, the mercenary, the morbid, the unnatural 
forms of it, and their manifold and complicated causes and history? Have 
shey followed it through all its denadations and obscenities, with an 
earnest perseverance and reverential sympathy, which nothing can dis- 
gust or fatigue ? The very reverse ot this is the case. The loudest supportcri 
of our present system are in general the most deeply ignorant on sexual 
matters, and on the nature and laws of the sexual organs ; and are the 
most filled with that morbid delicacy, which absolutely unfits anyone from 
handling these questions with any profit. They trust blindly to authority 
for the rules they. boldly lay down, perfeetUr unaware of the awful amJ 
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aompUcated natareof the subject they are dealing; with so coufidently^ 
aud of the horrible erils their inconsiderate systems are attended with, 
lliey themselres break through the most fundamentally important of ail 
the moral laws daily, in utter unconsciousness of the misery they are 
causing to their fellows. The clergy among us are noted for the large 
size of their families; whereas the Homan Catholic clergy err as much on 
the other side, by the great natural sin of celibacy. Are these the men 
who are to expound to us the natural laws of sexual morality ? It is not 
from the want of will, for the zeal and derotion of many of thsir members 
in the service of mankind is beyond all praise ; but from want of know- 
ledge. They may wish with their whole hearts to serve their fellows, 
but they cannot possibly do so u^es they study Nature. The immov- 
able laws of Nature are net to be b flench by tears, nor overcome by the 
p*'>ntioDs of the heart, however it may yearn for the sufferings of maa« 
kind. 

It is by IhiMe props that onr sexual code has hitherto been principally 
supported ; but when they shall be removed, marriage will be tested by 
iu own real merits; and all of us will gradually learn to see its iusnfB- 
cieucy, as the sole honpurable provision fur the union of the sexes. 

In what way then are its defects to be remedied, and how should it be 
moiificd, so as to prevent the innumerable sexual and economical evils, 
which exist at present ; aud to secure for every human being at least 
the possibility of having a happy and virtuous sexual life ? 

The only way to do so, is toattood to the varieus modes, in which Natur$ 
points out to us the true path of sexual duty ; and to endeavour to pre* 
vent all those evils arising from disobedience to her laws, several of which 
have been spoken of above. In order to obey the sexual laws, it is 
first necessary to have a knowledge of them. It is therefore of primary 
importance that Anatomy ani Physlolo^ should become a leading 
branch of general education; that all educated people should have a 
knowledge of the nature and laws of their body, and, more especially in 
reference to our subject, those of the sexual organs. This knowledge 
should be imparted to both sexes before the period of puberty, so that they 
should not fall from ignorance into the lamentable practices of mastur- 
bation, or other sexualerrors, and should know how to guard against vene- 
real disease. A knowledge of the great law of population should also bo 
oxtemivciy spread throughoot society, so that every individual, man, 
or woman, should auderstand it, and feel the sacred duty of limiting their 
reproductive powers. Unless these great truths become generally known 
and acted upon, science and art may progress, but m.an must remaijt »ta* 
tionary. U should bo inculcated upon those who are about to euteV oii the 
texuaf peri(4 of life, that the true path of virtue lies iu moderation, and 
in a doe and licalthy exercise of their new powers ; abstinence on the one 
hand, and excess or lasciviousness on the other, being alike shaniie4* 
Openness and sincerity should above all be enjoiued ; all mercenary and 
Uiiderhaud dealings discountenanced; and the enormity of the crime of 
spreadiug venereal disease exposed. 

With minds prepared in this way, and not filled with that chaos pf child* 
Ui Ifttoimoce and morbidity^ with whidi our youths at present enter iipe« 
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the most critical period of life, they would be enabled to meet Sn a 
genuine and manly way the real sexual difficulties, which surround all 
of us ; to speak freely of those mighty sexual questions, without the open 
discussion of why:h we are impotent as children in the bands of Fate, and 
all our science and philosophy are an empty babble; and to show them- 
sclres worthy of that greater sexual freedom, which we may hope that 
our posterity, more fortunate than we, shall enjoy. It would not be 
desirable, even were it possible, that this increase of freedom should come 
suddenly. On the contrary, it is by very gradual steps, that mankind 
may be expected to modify their present sexual ideas, and to attain to a 
higher moral state. 

This will be brought about gradually by the course of things. When 
the great primary duty of limiting offspring has come to be generally 
acted upon, and preventive intercourse has been recognised as consistent, 
and consistent, with the highest dictates of morality, and as tlie 
only mode, by which the population-difficulty can be surmounted , when 
in this way poverty shall hate been removed, as I firmly btdieve that ir 
will, and women and men are alike independent, then will indis.<;oiuble 
marriage gradually lose its hold upon mens* minds, and appear an un- 
.lecessary bond ; fraught with numerous evils, without compensating 
advantages. If a woman is to have only two, or at most, and in com- 
paratively rare cases, three children ; can easily gain a livelihood for 
herself, and therefore requires no protection nor aid, beyond what the 
laws afford to each of us ; why should she tie herself indissolubly to one man 
for life ; or on the other hand, why should a man do so ? It is tbe large 
families and tbe dependence of irowwn, which appear to make marriage 
advisable. As woman advances in independence, as more ocenpations are 
thrown open to her, and her wages are such as befit a human being, she 
will become ever less willing to tie herself indissolubly down, and to put 
herself in the power of one man. Why should either she or man bow 
their heads to the old accustomed yoke, when even tho apparent necessity 
for it has passed ? 

All of us must reflect, that even though we adhere rigidly to tbe insti- 
• tution of marriage, and discountenance any cuange in its indissolubility, 
the great duty of limited procreation is equally incumbent upon us. 
Whether we marry or not, this supreme duty is equally to be obseryed. 
If married people change their conduct in this way, as they are morally 
bound to do, they must either adopt preventiye means, or they will feel 
how wretched and enfeebling for mind and body, is the state of sexnai 
abstinence ; and thus be gradually weaned from their implicit faith in 
our present system. A personal experience of the evils of abstineoae 
will gradually give them a sympathy with the unfortunate sexaal 
sufferers, whom they have so little comprehended ; and a remorse for iht 
part they have played, however unconsciously, in causing their miseriea 
In this way they will bo prepared gradually to accept of changes in theii 
4ong cherished institutions. 

^ Another circumstance will greatly aid in this change. When onqa 
the modes of preventiye intercourse become uniyersally known, Msi 
their indispensability a matter of general disenssion ; without whkl^ 
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M hM alreadj been shown, not a single step can be made in human 
progress, and our race must remain sunk in the population^ horrors ; it 
will be found to be totally impossible to confine woman by the present 
narrow sexual restrictions. In fact, preventive intercourse, if it be 
found to be really efficient and satisfactory, will put the two sexes 
almost on a par in sexual freedom. A woman will be able to indulge 
her sexual desires, with the same exemption from after consequences 
as a man ; and it will rest entirely with herself, whether she shall 
have offspring or not. This cannot fail to make a signal alteration is 
the habits of woman ; for there is no natural reason except the fear of 
getting children, which makes her less willing than man to gratify 
her sexual desires. It is a rare exception, that a man passes through 
life without indulging in unmarried love, even under the strictness of 
iur present sexual code; and it is certain that were the fear of getting 
a child removed, woman, who is the natural counterpart of man in her 
inodes of feeling and action, would do the same; more especial^ Vlien 
the harshness of our sexual views becomes gradually relaxed, and the 
divine right of marriage comes to be questioned. 

When the universal applicability of the great law of exercise to all 
our organs is understood, every one will perceive, that he is morally 
bound to exercise duly his sexual organa throughout the period of sex- 
ual life. Thus the young man pn entering upon puberty, will feel that 
Nature commands him to indulge to a m^erate extent bis sexual de* 
sires ; and when once he is fully convinced of the natural rectitude of 
this, he cannot fail to perceive the insufficiency and unnatural charac- 
ter of our moral code. He will therefore assert, and gradually obtain, 
a greater liberty kA indulging honourably in unmarried love, 
whicb is at that age most of all indispensable. When once tho 
commands of Nature are felt as they should be, and the dictates of 
physical are equally attended to with those of spiritual religion, can- 
cctcncc mil give youth no peace till they be obeyed, and all otitacles to 
an honourable and disinterested outlet for the sexual desires sur- 
mounted. The sacred duty of the normal exercise of her generative 
organs is equally incumbent upon woman; and, when once adequately 
felt, will impel her to assert in like manner her title to a greater sex- 
ual freedom in spite of all opposition. The cause of sexual liberty, 
advocated not merely as right but as a dtUy^ w'll thus become the 
most sacred in the eyes of the youth of both sexes. By advancing it, 
they will gradually get rid of those sexual miseries, which now oppress 
them like a nightmare. Sexual impotence, morbid bashinlness, hys- 
teria, and the gloomy train of meustruai diseases ; spermatorrhoea and 
masturbation, prostitution and venereal disease, will all gradually be 
extirpated, if youth be only true to itself, and assert resolutely and 
perseverlngly its natural laws and duties ; and if all mankindl ftdfil 
conscientiously the great duty of limited procreation. 

Let those who will, marry ; but those who do not wish to enter upot 
eo indissoluble a contract, either on account of their early age, or frozt 
a disapproval of the whole ceremony, should deem it perfectly honour^ 
alile and justifiable to form a temporary connection. If they refraii 
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frOttI Utidue procreation, rear their children carefnllj. and act in an 
open, sincere, and loving manner to their partner, they are ftil filling 
the real sexual duties ; and although the world may for a time frown 
Spon them, they will have the approval of their own consciences, the 
test and noblest gt' rewards, and will be laying the foundation of a 
timer sexual morality, than the wcrld has yet known. It is sin- 
gular, that among a large part of the poorest and roost abject mem- 
Ixjrs of society, the empty formulary of marriage is very frequently 
dispensed with. Mr. May hew says, that not more than one in twenty 
of the street folk in Loudon, who live as man and wile, are married ; 
as they deem it a needless and expensive ceremony. Among the work- 
ing classes too, such partnerships are very common, and are on the in- 
crease, oven in this country, and still more on the Continent. It is 
common for the rich to keep mistresses, with whom they olteu live 
almost as man and wife ; and it is chiefly among ladies of the educate*! 
classe#, that such connections are rarely, if ever, met with. But when 
educated women come to understand the real nature of the sexual 
Laws, and the sacredness of the duty of hejilthy exercise, they will feel 
that if they have not the opportunity of marriage, or are averse to 
enter upon that indissoluble state, these temporary and unfettered 
connections are the only resource for them. To reinaii: an old maid is 
a thing,, which no woman, who altonds to the voice of natural morality, 
can consent to. She must feel that by so doing she is not fulfilliug the 
laws of her being. 

I do not speak of divorce, for it it a far mere radical change than 
divorce, however easily to be procured, that is requisite, liefore love can 
be rendered sufficiently attainable by all h.nman beings, to prevent the 
miseries of prostitution, innsturbalion, and sexual debility. If love 
be made too difficult of attainment, especially for youth, which has so 
little experience, and knows so little bow to guide itself amid the sex- 
ual shoals, masturbation and prostitution are sure to be practised. On 
the pth.er hand it should not be made too easy of attainment, nor 
should a moderate and invigorating indulgence be allowed to dege- - 
ncrate into licentiousness, which is one of the most demoralising of all 
influences. 

No trust is to be put in the common modes of guarding against 
licentiousness, viz. the rigouious puritanism, which throws as many 
difficulties as possible iu the path of love, and the austere and unna- 
tural sexual code, which forbids any indul^ncos except within the 
most irksome bonds. To enforce sexual abstinence except in marriage, 

Is about the worst possible way to guard against licentiousness. By 
this austerity the intensity of the sexual desires is greatly and morw 
bidly increased, and exerts an undue sway over the whole mind. Tb< 
young people in our society think far too much of love, and in great 
Aieasure because they a;e so barsbly debarred from it At the same 
lime the existence of prostitution gives ample scope to the most un- 
bridled licentiousness ; over which the moralist, by his incousiderate 
austerity, has lost all coutroul. Prostitution or mercermrg love in any 
•hape, is the true and certain sign of liccatiousnoss, and is Infloitely* 
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more demoralising to a society, than almost any conceirablo amount of 
sexnal freedom could bo. The true mode of checking licentiousness is to 
point out its great evils to youth ; to impress upon them, that the con- 
duct which is alone really virtuous, and which moreover can alone lead 
to real happiness, is to indulge only to a moderate degree in venereal 
pleasures, and never permit themselves to become plunged in sensual 
excesses, which ruin the health of body and mind ; to exercise rather a 
manly self-denial, and to think of the sexual happiness of others^ as well 
as of themselves. The evils which arise from excess, and which are 
rather to be seen on the Continent than in this country, proceed chiefly 
from the want of a true standard of sexual morality. V oung people deride 
the existing cede, but they have no other guide to sexual virtue ; and 
thus they plunge into all sorts of excesses, and become heartless and 
effeminate. 

The true antagonist to licentiousness is the knowledge of the greatly 
superior happiness and virtue, which lies in moderation ; and also an 
active engagement in other pursuits. No man or woman need hope for 
happiness, wlio seeks it in love and sexual gratification alone ; no one 
who does not live a life of useful industry, need look for a contented 
mind. It is not unnatural austere rules, but a due amount of healthy 
employment in other matters, which can give either sox a well balanced 
mind, and guard them from licentiousness. l>o you wish to keep your 
wife or your mistress coiistaut? Give up bolts and bars, and convcutional 
restrictions, and give her instead an interesting occupation. If the sphere 
of woman's activity be enlarged, and every woman bo educated to gain 
for herself an independence, there will to an absolute certainty be much 
less liceutiousuess in our society than there now is, however much the 
cexual freedom be increased. Idlenesss, mercenary love, and a narrow 
culture are the chief causes of licentiousness ; and the true way to guard 
against the latter is to remove them. . Youth should be taught to take an 
equal pride and delight in the developemeiit of all its faculties ; and 
especially of those physical powers, which have been so miserably noglcrted. 
Athletic exercises and manly sports are the safeguards against effemi- 
nacy and sexual debaucheries ; aod if these be duly attended to, both man 
and woman will gradually acquire a sense of what is truly noble and 
lovable in character; aud will be iinwilling to let their manhood de- 
generate into a sickly licentiousness. 

It is a very false, a.« well as degrading opinion to entertain of man, 
that be is naturally prone to licentiousness or other vices. Nature has 
taken far better means to promote our virtue tbau any imperfect codes, 
by making our happiims necessarily dependent on it ; aud therefore 
fore tho timid moralist need not be under any apprehensiohs for the pro- 
gress of virtue, if the true oheiaeUe to it can be removed. The genet al 
estimates of human character are taken from mao, in a state of be- 
wildered misery from the necessary destruction cans^ by the unseen law 
Of population, and a total confusion of ideas on sexual morality ; and 
couseqnently are full of ^llacies. It is this law, operating beneath 
the surface, that has mam. Aastity^ or sexual abstinence, be regarded ai 
< virtue ; for men, even when ignorant of the law, still dimly felt, that 
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lbs reprovluctiTe powers could not be fully exercised, without destructife 
conseqaences, and hence they considered sexual abstinence a xirtue. The 
•rtor lay in not perceixing, that no exigencies of hnman society conld alter 
the laxrs of the generatixe organs, or make sexual abstinence, however 
indispensable it Aight be, other thr.a a natural sin. 

As a further safeguard against licentiousness, it is very desirable that a 
more intimatt friendship tetween the sexes should be promoted ; and 
youth should fiel that love, if not conjoined with mutual esteem, loses 
half its charms. The sexes should mingle more freely, and share in each 
others pursuits, so that there may be as many bonds of sympathy be- 
tween them as possible; and that the sexual passion may not be, as 
at present it so often is, almost the only common feeling which draws 
them together. 

The great aim of the moralist should be, not so much the intensifica- 
tion, jLS the ufiiversal distribution of the pleasures of love among the whole 
race. Hitherto this has been very little thought of; and yet it is as im- 
portant as the more equal distribution of the food and other advantages, 
which is now the chief aim of the political economist. Tt is not of so 
much importance that some few individuals, poets or fortunate lovers, 
should have their transports still more exalted and refined ; but that the 
great mass of mankind, that every man and woman of us, should be able 
to obtain asnificicot share of the pleasures of love, and to enjoy them iu 
their own way. l^ove, like power, wealth, and other blessings, hah 
hitherto been chiefly cherished for the rich, the refined, and the intcilec* 
tual ; while the loves of the mass of mankind, the poor, the ignorant, and 
the uncultivated, have had little attention. It has br«n too much the 
practise for the highly refined — the spiritual aristocracy, to look dowk 
with contempt on the loves of others, and stigmatise them as gross nnd 
sensual ; but no one should ever permit himself to think in a degrading 
or unsympathising way, of the j^'ys of any of his fellows. It is true, all 
are not equally refined or lofty minded *, just as all are not horn equally 
rich or beautiful ; hut each of us has his own emotions, and his oun 
sources of pleasure, which should be sacred in the eyes of others. I.ei us 
seek by our sympathy, and self-denial, to procure the means of sexual 
happiness for eveu the huinble.st of our fellow-beings ; and rather to ele- 
vate by kind advice than to crush by disdain. Let us not rest contented, 
while a single individual in society is excluded by avoidable circumstaucei 
from the pleasures ol love. 

Before iicaving the subject of marriage, 1 shall give a quotation from 
.‘vUn t he Sphere of ^Government by Baron Wilhelm von 
Hdraboldt feldet- b^’bther of the gjreat traveller), which has recently been 
iransluted intq English, and reviewed in an .admirable periodical ; and 
"^hich coDveya to us an idea of the mode in whiclv many earliest thinkera* 
especially on thq continent, ar<j beginning to approach the important sub* 
jeet ofv.th& union of the sexesv He says the eliects which marrlUge 
produces are as various os the characters ef t^ persons concerned, and, as 
a ttuiem BO closely allied with the very nature of the respective individuals, 
it bo attended with tbo most hurCiM consequences, when the 

Btate attempta to regulate it by law, or, through the force of its insti^tutumii 
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to make it repose on anything sare ample tneliTiation, The radical efff)l 
of siich a policy seems to be, that the law commands, whereas sneh a 
relation cannot mould itself according to external circumstances, Dol 
denends Wholly on inclination ; and whenerer coercion or guidance coma 
into collision with inclination, they di?ert it still moi^e from the proper 
pacli. Wherefore, it appears to me that the State should not only loosen 
the bonds in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to the citiaen, but 
that U ehoMtiUiiely withdraw iU active eolicitude from the institution of 
marriage^ and both generally and in its particular modifications, should 
rather leave it wholly to the free choice of the individuals, and the various 
contracts they may enter into with respect to it. I should not be deterred 
from the adoption of this principle, by the fear that all family relations 
should be disturbed, or their manifestations in general impeded ; foi 
although such an apprehension might be justified, by considerations of 
peculiar circumstances and localities, it could not fairly be entertained in 
an inquiry into the nature of men and States in general. For experience 
frequently convinces us, that just where law has imposed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds ; the idea of external coercion is one entirely 
foreign to an institution, which, like marriage, reposes only an inclina- 
tion and the inward sense of duty ; and the results of such coercive institu- 
tions do not at all correspond to the designs in which they originate.** 

By curing the sexual evils, we at the same time cure poverty. Poverty 
exists because our sexual habits are erroneous; the want of food springs 
from the same source as the want of love; they are inevitable alternative 
proiucte of alt modes of sexual intercourse^ except the preventive one ; and 
the means, which can sdone cure the one, can alone cure the other also. 
To remedy the want of love, and to enable every individual to have a due 
amount of sexual pleasures and offspring, the only possible means is the 
general practice of preventive intercourse, and limited procreation ; and these 
are the only possible means, by which Poverty also can be cured. That 
it can be perfectly cured by these, and by no other conceivable means, 1 
feel the profoundest conviction. It is with the want of love that the richer 
flosses have most directly to do, and therefore it is the young and un- 
married people among them, that should chiefly concern themselves in 
remedying this want ; but Uie poor are most immediately interested 11 
the*want of food. It is to them therefore that the following observations 
are principally addressed, in the spirit of the deepest sympathy and 
reverence. 

The working claues have their fate in their own hands. There is one 
method and one only, by which they may escape from the great evils 
which o(mresB them — the want of food and leisure ; hard wo» and low 
wages. This is, by reducing their numbers by preventiveiiDlercourse, aud 
so lessening the supply of labour in proportion to the demand. All other 
means, which have been held out for getting rid of Poverty, are a mere 
delusion; socialism, emigration, national education, organisation of 
industry, are all, if not purely visionary and incapable of realisation, at 
best but slight palliatives, which lead ultimately to the no less h>rmidabla 
evil of want of love. No remedy for poverty has been hitherto proposed, 
trbich was not to be purchased by the sacrifice of an equivalent aroouat 
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8 f lore, which in fact rendered it totally nnayaiiinflr. While the repro« 
ductire powers are managed hy mankind as they are at present, and 
checked only by abstinence, prostitution, or death, it is a mere dream to 
talk of remedy i«g porerty. Therefore the attention of the working 
classes slioald be ste^ily concentrated upon (he only real remedy for their 
evils ; and they should refuse even to listen again to any schemes which 
are not based upon the laws of population. All others are but will-o'-the- 
wisps, *over which time and effort are utterly wasted, and which can lead 
only to. a deeper slough of despond. They should use every endeavour to 
test tiie efficiency of preventive sexual intercourse ; and disseminat-e ai 
widely as possible, the knowledge of this means, and of the indispensabk 
duty of limited procreation. They should help themselves^ nor wait for ths 
lardy help of others. If this great duty wire to become widely known 
and ffenerally fultilled, in a very short time the burden of poverty would 
begin to bo lightened, and eventually it would be wholly removed. 

It would be desirable, that there should be as few children born as pos- 
sible, until poverty be removed. Were no unnecessary offspring producefl, 
none that were not indispensable to the physical health of the mother, in 
six years f he evils of poverty would, I believe, be strikingly diminished* 
and in twelve years the working classes might dictate their own terms, 
and have wages and other advantages, to which at present they do not 
aspire even in thought. The rate of wages, that important political 
barometer as Mr. Malthas called it, is the index by which their efforts 
should be guided. Their steadfast, indefatigable, and united aim should 
be, to prevent by the means already mentioned, all unnecessary births, 
until wages are so high, as to ensure the comfort and independence of 
every man or woman ; to leave a broad margin for the casualties of sick- 
ness, or other adverse circumstances, which may oppress any individual ; 
to make it easy to earn a livelihood, even for the weakest woman, or 
dullest and slowest workman, for these should be cared and provided for 
ai well as the rest. For this purpose the customary wages, even those 
which are called good wages, are miserably too low ; and a much higher 
standard of comfort should be a.'spired to. Another persevering aim 
should be, that there should not be a single unheeUthy occupation ; and 
that men should not be forced, as at present, by the pressure of want, tu 
engage in employments, which are certain death in a few years. They 
should also secure to themselves a much greater share of leisure^ than 
they now have ; less work with higher wages ; and not be ground down by 
constant toil, but have a sufficiency of time for enjoyment, and for 
educating and developing their various faculties of body and mind. 
human being should work, I firmly believe, more than six or seven hours 
a-day, except it be for some temporary purpose ; and at many occupa- 
tions even this length of work is far too much. Tn fact, the hours of 
labour should be regulated according to the health and the real interests 
)f man. All these aims and innumerable others can, I feel convinced, be 
accomplished by the general Jidoption of preventive intercourse, and by a 
steady and nndeviamig attention to the true cause and only core of 

The working claMoe have It In th^ 0W9 power to attain all thoei 
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xdTanU^ ; in fact to make almost any terms with tue capiialists, if 
they anmciently reduce their own numbers. It is by these means, and not 
by hopeless strikes or bloody revolutions, t hat any amelioration in their stale 
^an be effected ; and the knowledge that the richer ctass§s have their own 
bitter difficulties to contend with ; that they are suffering from the des* 
tractive action of the law of population, just as really, though not so 
patently, as^ the poor ; that the hearts of many among them are full of 
anguish for the miseries of the poor, and eager to assist them b^ any 
fffi rts, if they only knew how; and moreover that the poor are them- 
lel'^es as much to blame for the existence of poverty as the rich, seeing 
that it depends chieOy on their own improvident procreation : all these 
eoatideratious may servo to assuage the unhappy class animosities, and 
to draw us all nearer in mutual sympathy. Alas ! we have all sinned, 
coijsciously or unconsciously, against the most sacred social laws ; we 
have all enough of sorrows and evils to contend with, without wafViug 
with each other ! 

Although preventive intercourse may appear strange to many, as the 
means by which alone human progress is rendered possible, yet 1 feci con- 
V need that it is already far more generally practised, than we have any 
Mea of ; nay more, that wherever there has been any real and perma- 
nent progress in the condition of man made by an old country, it has been 
l;y means of preventive intercourse. To take the example of France for 
instance, we have seen from Mr. Mills statement, that the progress of 
that country since the first revolution has been extraordinary ; that at 
no time in French history have its resources increased so immensely 
and yet that the population is almost stationary, not on account of the 
increase of deaths, but the diminution of births. In consequence of this, 
the comforts of the whole French people have been greatly augmented. 
Now, althoogh I do not know it as a fact, X am perfectly certain that 
this stationary state of population in France must 6c owing to the general 
use of preventive sexual intercourse ; for any one who is acquainted with 
the habits of the French must be aware, that sexual abstinence is far 
Vess practised among them than in this country. An old maid is as rare 
a sight in France as common among us : and on the whole it is certain 
that there is far more sexual intercourse in the former country. Prosti- 
tution, also, or promiscuous intercourse to such an extent as to prevent 
the birth of children, (which, with sexual abstinence and premature 
death, are tho only possible alternatives to preventive intercourse) is, I 
believe, not nearly so common in France as in this country. Now it it 
u(tt possible to reconcile this with the very small proportion of births, 
otherwise than by inferring it to be the effect of preventive intercourse ; 
for the fecundity of woman is nearly the same in all countries. Preven- 
tive iutercours^e must therefore be very general in France, and probably 
In the other continental countries ; in none of which, not excopUng even 
Norway and Switzerland, is sexual abstinence nearly so provident, I 
believe, as in this country. However, althcngh it has produced con- 
siderable real improvement, it has not been able tp raise adequately the 
tH>aditioQ of the working classes, nor to remove the sezoaL evils, beeaoet 
U has not be^n recognised openly as a great social duty* but has munh 
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ktm adopted by indiriduals, and rather as a meaufi of retaining than 
hicfeasing their comforts ; it is only Tvhen the law of population is well 
understock, and prerentiire intercourse is not used furtively and by single 
indlTiduals, but is made the means of a yrcat and opan nodal efvrt^ 
chat it will enable us not only to avoid the lowest depths of poverty, 
but to elevate our whole society to a condition behttiug the dignity cl 
man. 

This eflbrt, moreover, should be made by all old countries together, for 
if any do not share in it, the wretched condition of their poor will drag 
down the others more or less; unless they be too uncivilized to compete 
with them for the provisions. The continued, although diminished^ 
misery of the French poor, notwithstanding their adoption of the eoiy 
means of relief, depends partly, I believe, on the abject poverty in thii 
country and in Ireland ; fur our wealthy capitalists and hungry popu- 
lation 4)ecorae competitors for the products of French agriculture. In 
this way it is seen how inseparably the economical interests of all countries 
are bound up together. Each natiuu is in itself a society, but all form 
part of the great society of mankind ; aud no nation can expect long to 
flourish without the rest. 

Oue blessed efiect, which would result from the introduction of truer 
wiews of sexual morality among us, would be, to draw us nearer in sym- 
pathy with the French and the other Conimeutal nations ; whom we 
would then see to be suflbriog, just like ourselves, from the great sexual 
difficulties, and from whom nothing has more estranged us than the dlfler- 
ence of views on sexual matters. We will learn to feel, that all of us 
have been in the wrong, and that along with much that is good, there is, 
and in the existing state of our sexual knowledge could only be, more 
that is evil, in the various codes of morality, which are at present preva- 
lent in the different countries of the world ; and the recognition of our 
own errors and sufferings will make us more lenient than we have been, 
to the errors and sufferings of others. 

It*i8 a mistake, moreover, to suppose that it is only in the old world, 
that the law of population is causing misery, or preventive intercourse 
needed. 1 believe that the extreme hard work, for which the Atovricatii 
are as remakable as the English, and which is assuredly incompatible 
with the best interests, cither moral or physical of roan, esseutially depends, 
not, as is generally thought, on a love of money or sfiirit of rivalrr, 
(although doubtless these operate too as secondary motives), but ou the 
immense difficulty of increasing the food, even in America, in a geo- 
metrical ratio, BO as to keep up with a population doubling itself every 
twenty-flve years. If the working classes in America wish to liave still 
higher wages, with less work, they too can only do so by preventive inter- 
) )ursd. It is not a feverish increase of wealth aud cultivation, nor a 
toasted superiority over the old world, whose circumstances are so infinitely 
vorse, that is desirable in America ; it is that every one should havt 
hirartf as well as food^and love ; should have time for enjoyment and tha 
talti?a)bion of their various faculties ; and should have only so much 
Mthy work, as will ensure the oomparatiTely slow progress of populatieQ 
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tnd food, which, even in America, is compatible with the satisfactory coa 
fition of mankind. 

In an old country, food and population cannot increase with rapidity, 
except by an extraordinary succession of industrial o« agricultural iiii« 
prorements, coupled with the most indefatigable labour. In Great Britain 
iuring the last half-century, we hare the most remarkable of all instances 
of this. The population of this country, as we learn iroro the census of 
1851, has doubled itself in the last 53 years. The chief cause of this has 
been the unexampled progress of the physical sciences and arts during that 
time; the introduction of steam, railways, machinery, dec., which hare 
made this country the great workshop of the world, and hare enabled her 
to command a large share of the food of other countries ; and the appli 
cation of chemistry and other sciences to agriculture, which has so much 
'ncreased our own produce. Another essential cause, acting and re* 
acting on t"ie increase of wealth, has been, as the Census says, the in- 
rrease of marriages and births, which, by constantly pressing the 
population hard against the means of subsistence, has produced that 
indefatigable and exhausting labour, for which the English are dis- 
tinguished above all other old nations except the Chinese, and also the 
heart-rending poverty which we witness among us. A large Dumber of 
births in any old country produce one of two things ; either a very 
^hort average of life, as we see among the Chinese, Hindoos, and uncivilized 
nntions in general : or the most terrible and universal hard-work, along 
. novprty. as we see among ourselves. Jn this country 

the rapid multiplication, falling on a people of higher civilization and 
more skilful energy, has given rise to such efforts and such sacrihees 
to increase the food and stave off destruction, as are wholly without 
parallel in history. And yet, notwithstanding these efforts, which hav? 
reduced the great majority of us to working machines, the mighty tide 
of population so easily keeps up with any increase of food they can effect, 
that the most awful poverty, bordering on chronic famine, prevails on tlie 
one hand, and an amount of celibacy and sexual abstinence, probably 
as unparalleled as our industrial efforts, on the other. 

In every line of the Census, the action of the terrible Malthusian Law 
is distinctly visible ; this law alone can explain the continuance of unabated 
poverty and misery among us, notwithstanding all our toil and progress 
in wealth; it alone explains how our population so easily keeps pace 
with, sad passes beyond the immense increase of food, although the age of 
marriage Is; so late, and celibacy and prostitution so prevalent ; it alont 
explains the miserably short average of life, notwithstanding all our sani* 
tary efforts ; it alone explains the vast tide of emigration, which we have 
^ent forth : every oue of os, who is snffering from the want of food, love, 
)r leisure, (and how few in our society are not or have not been !) is a 
living proof of its action ; without it, in short, human society, and the 
Census, are a totally unintelligible riddle ; and yet the author of the 
Census Report (namely, the Registrar-General aided by his coadjutors,) 
openly denies the law, and attempts by the most surface fallacies, whicli 
bid already been clearly pointed out by Mr. Malthns, to refnte it. i 
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rould not alude to these fallacies, were it not for the incomparaUe inpot* 
tance of the subject, and the character of the Census Bepoi^ whieh bjits 
wide circulation, and valuable statistical facts, is so dangerous an organ 
for spreading error^ 

Its author asserts that the nnparalleled increase of production in this 
country, has been mainly owing to the impnivements in the marriaae 
taws, and to the great increase of births : although he grants that m 
industrial inventions and agricultnral discoveries have had a good deal to do 
with it. He says that the law of population, though it may apply to savages 
and the iaferior animals, cannot apply to civilised man ; for the latter 
has such superior powers of increasing the produce. Thus he concludes, 
that the large proportion of births and rapid increase of population, have 
been the chitf came of the great progress of this country, and as such are 
a eianal advantage; in shor>, that the neat procreation of married people, 
with their increased care of their cnildren, has mainly produced oni 
national wealth, and that to them therefore our thanke are owing. Id 
support of this assertion, he appeals to a work published in I767« by Sii 
J ames Steuart. On this jpoint 1 shall give a quotation from Mr. Malthus, 
which 1 omitted in the review of his work ; not having at that time read 
the Census Report, and having therefore thought that the fallacy it 
brin^ forward was obsolete. 

Malthus says, I should be the last to deny that an increase of 
population, when it follows in its natural order, is both a great positive 
go^ in itself, and absolutely necessary to a further increase in the an- 
nual produce of the land and the labour. The only question is, which Is 
the natural order of its progress ? On this point Sir James Steuart, who 
has in general explained this subject so well, appears to me to have fallen 
into an error. He determines that multiplication is the efficient cause 
of agriculture, and not agriculture of multiplication. But though it may 
be aUowed that the increase of people beyond what could easily subsist on 
the natural fruits of the earth, first prompted man to till the ground ; 
and that the view of maintaining a family, still operates as the principal 
stimulus to cultivation ; yet it is dear that these products in their 
actual state, must be beyond the lowest wants of the existi^ population, 
before any permanent increase can possibly be supported. We know that 
a multiplication of births has in numberless instances taken place, which 
has produced no effect on agriculture, and has merely been followed by an 
increase of diseases ; but perhaps there is no instance where a permanent 
increase of agriculture has not effected a permanent increase of popula- 
tion, somewhere or other. Ck)n8equently agriculture may more properly 
be termed the efficient cause of population, than population of agri^ture ; 
though they certainly react uj^n each other, and are mutually necessary 
So each other’s support. This indeed seems to be the hinge on which the 
subject turns, and all the prejudices respecting population have perhaps 
arisen from a mistake about the order of >preMdence, From a want of 
attention to this most important distinction, stateemen, in pursuit of the 
desirable object of popnlatlon, have been led to encourage early mi^rriafst, 
tp rewvd the fatbm of families, and to disgrace celibacy ; kni this ii U 
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dress and water a piece of land without sowing it^ and yet to eipect • 

Mr. Malthus here acknowledges, what in fact does not need to be 
pointed out, that an increase of births tends most powpfully to increase 
national wealth and population, by pushing the people to the last extra- 
mities to gain subsistence, and therefore making tliem work like slaves ; 
exactly as we know that the more powerful the stream which flowi 
against a slowly yielding barrier, the more quickly will the barrier 
recede; but this is at the expense of greater pressure upon all the par- 
ticles of the water itself. In this manner, a country which is bent 
upon attaining a hollow superiority over others in aggregate wealth 
and population, and is reckless of human life, toil, and suffering, cannot 
probably take a bettor course than by encouraging rapid multiplication ; 
at least if its inhabitants be at all civilized, energetic, and patient of toil, 
for otherwise the increase of births would only cause increase of ^ths. 
The folly and inhumanity of the effort would be less, if the barrier 
against which the hearts of the working classes were broken, were 
ultimately surmountable ; but it is totally insurmountable, nay, as Mr. 
Mill has shown, its resistance even increatts^ in the progress of cultivation. 
We are, forsooth, according to the Oensus«]^porter, to pride ourselves 
ou our feverish industrial achievements, our national wealth, our popula- 
tion of 28 millions of half-Uvet^ (by no means equal to 14 millions of 
whole ones,) nay more, on the sexual morality of our married people, from 
thf| throne downwards ; we are gratefully to regard their virtuous and 
overwhelming procreation, as the main source of our pre-eminence among 
the nations, and forget the poverty, the squalor, the toil, the bloody 
sweat, the crushed average of life, the celibacy, the masturbation, the 
prostitution, the venereal diseases, it has also occasioned. We are to 
thank, as the authors of our national greatness, the very people whose 
reckless procreation has been the parent caute of our miseries. Ales ! 
we may forgive them, but thank them we cannot. The routine and shoff> 
sighted boasts of the industrial glory of England, cemented as it has beeit 
by tho blood of millions ; of its spleodid institutions, and above all its 
superior sexual virtue^ are most painful to any one, who feels for hie 
fellow creatures, aud recognises the law of population. To boast of our 
sexual institutions, and the rapid procreation of our married people, is, 
in reality, the most thoughtless insuU which could possibly be paid to the 
miseries of this country. It is not an emulative increase of wealth and 
population, without happiness, and at the expense of the most wide-spread 
^Hiffering, that is desirable in any country ; but that both population and 
Ibod should increase only so fast, as to allow of the satisfactory state ol 
all mankind, and a natural term of life for each generation. This is the 
only true aim for any country: the other is a foolish chase, which leads 
only to misery. 

The other arguments by which the author of the Report (q>po 5 es the 
Malthusian Law, are such as disclose a great ignorance of poUlical 
economy, aud of tho law itself. He says, the products of industry 
increase in proportion to the number of civilized men.’* If this means that 
L larger body of men require, and can produce, more food than a smallei; 
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I to a truism ; if it meant; that the produce in this or any other old 
Kmntry can keep up with unchecked population, or that men can marry 
IS early, and support a large family as easily in this country as in 
America or AustraMa, we all know practically that it is false, and Mr, 
IdalthuB and Mr. Mill have demonstrated the reason of this. Again he 
lays, future generations of Britons, if they have genius, science, skill, 
ndostry— and if they are more numerous — ^will necessarily produce mors 
han the country now yields.*’ Who ever denied this ? And again, thf 
iharo of the produce of every kind, that falls to a family in the mostpopu- 
ous state of America, is incomparably greater than the share of the 
tudian hunter's family, when there was not one person to every si^uare 
nile of territory.** Mr Maltlius not only never denied these oracular 
Tuisrns, but himself specilled them. He did not however make a stato- 
nent li^e this, the chaincter of every race of men is the'rcal limit to its 
lumbers in the world, if allowance be made for its accidents of position 
md time.’* It was uevor doubted by anybody that national character is 
ffte limit to production and therefore to population ; but the main limit, 
vhich no energy of cliaracter can remove, was shown by Mr. Malthus to 
>c the laws of Nature. 

Can either the llegistrar-General, or any other man in his senses, 
relieve that the populatiouof this country can continue to increase at the in* 
>ane rate of tho last 50 years ? which rate after all is not half as fast, as 
ihat of the United States, nor probably much more than a quarter as 
fast as the possible rate. Can he believe that in another fifty years we 
nay have 50 millions o! inhabitants ; in a century, 100 millions ; in two 
reuturics, 400 millions : in four centuries, 6,400 millions ? This is the 
pcstiun which should be put to those who deny the law of population ; 
md all who see the absurdity of supposing that population and food can 
or auy length of time be increased in such a ratio, thereby acknowledge the 
of the law ; which indeed, no more admits of dispute, except on the 
'allacious hypothesis of a change in the physical constHutioii of man, 
;han a problem of Euclid. The proofs of the law are so self-evident, that 
t is probable that the great majority of those who deny or ignore it, have 
n reality never paid any adequate attention to them, nor are at all con^ 
rersant with the modern science of political economy ; which has, in fact^ 
undergone a complete revolution since the publication of Mr. Maltbus'i 
i)gsay,—‘* the era,*’ says Mr. Mill, “from which better views on this sub* 
loct must be dated.*' 1 he old school of political economists, for instance 
/Vdam Smith, virtually treated the increase of population as a constant 
piantity ; and, like must of the current writers of our own day, paid little 
ittention to this matter, in their inquiries into the elements of national 
welfare. Thus, of the three main parts of which industrial progress con- 
lists, namely, increase of capital, increase of population, and improvements 
n production, thoy omitted atteution to the second, which is incomparably 
die most important of all ; and hence their reasonings are fundamentally 
ritiated. It is evidently of little avail to increase capital or to improva 
the arts of production, if population be allowed to increase in an equal 
proportion ; for in this case, although there is a greater aggregate pro* 
yet, as tliere are people to ^hare it, no one is better off toaif 
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before. Capital or produce might be increasing with immense rapidity, 
and yet the condition of mankind getting worse, if population were allowed 
to adrance still more rapidly, as it could so easily do, if not checked. On 
the contrary, even though capital were not increasing at all : in other 
words, although a country had reached what political economists call thi 
ttalUmary state ; yet if due care were taken proportionally to repress popu* 
lation, the condition of erery one might be improring. It is not the 
absolute amount of wealth which a nation possesses, but the relative 
amount in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, and the satisfac- 
tory distribution of that wealth, which constitutes it a truly prosperous 
nation. A rapid increase of capital, to which the old political economisii 
attached such importance, is no proof of national prosperity. 

In the ordinary course of industrial progress, namely where as we see 
among ourselves, the working classes remain pretty much as they were, Mr. 
Mill ^ows, that, of the three great classes into which our societ/may be 
divided — ^landlords, labourers, and capitalists — the landlords are the 
only sharers who are really benefited, while the capitalists are losers ; 
lor population, by increasing, raises the demand for, and therefore 
the price of, food, more quickly than the improvements in production 
can lower it. Thus the landlords gain, and the profits of the capi- 
talists, unless the labourers submit to a reiluction of their standard 
ol comfort, must fall. Hence the aha of the most eminent poli- 
tical economists of our day, is no longer the delusive one of an increase 
of capital and improvements in production merely, which tends only to 
benefit the landlord, to injure the capitalist, and to leave the labourer 
where he was, but that there should be a better distribution of the produce, 
which is only obtainable by checking the increase of population, so that 
there may be fewer people to share the increasing produce. Their aim 
thus is twofold ; to increase jrroduce on the one hand, and to repress popu^ 
lation on the other ; and the latter aim *is beyond all comparison the 
more important of the two, for it is so little generally understood, and 
also so much more influential in human destiny. ** It is only in the back- 
wardcountries of the world," says Mr. Mill, that increase of production 
is an important object ; in those more advanced, what is economically 
needed, is a better distribution, of which one indispensable means is a 
stricter restraint on population.*' ** Only when, in awition to Jnst insti- . 
tutions,’* he says i^in, ^Hhe increase of mankind shall be under dm 
ddiberate guidance of % judicious foresighl^ can the conquests made from 
the powers of Nature by the intellect and energy of scientific discoverers, 
become the common property of the species, and the means of improving 
and elevating the universal lot.** 

The discovery of the principle of population has thus made a thoroagt 
revolution in the doctrines and aims of Political Economy :• and it musi 
before long make a similar revolution in Medical and Moral Scienoa 
whose efforts at present are exactly as delusive as were those of the eoo* 
nomisis before Mr. Malthus wrote, namely, to increase the virtue and 
health of mankind, without attending to the increase of the species 
Political Economy is as yet the only science concerning man and societyx 
which rests upon \ sound basis, and whose aim is a true one ; the othsii 
are radically delusive, and attempt impossibilitieii. v, 
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How little the Census-Reporter has studied the science whose funda- 
mental principles he so recklessly denies* is shown by the following com- 
narison between the increase of capital and that of population. Capital*" 
ne says, ** increa!|p3* it is always assumed, when terms of years aro 
considered, in a geometrical progression, and, at compound interest, the 
increase is much more rapid than the increase of population in any 
European state. The interest of money, indicating the annual increase 
of value, is the produce of property, and hears a rather close analogy to 
the increase of the means cY subsistence. At three per cent per annum, 
compound interest, the value of capital is doubled in twenty-four years ; 
and a population increasing at three per cent, which is near the natural 
rate, doubles in the same time ; while actually the British population 
has increased at the rate of 1.3 per cent, annually for the fifty 
years, 1801-51, and has doubled in fifty-three years. I'bns — if we take 
this indication — the means of subsistence have increased faster than the 
numbers of the people; for, while the population has doubled, the valuC 
of capital under investment, at three per cent, compound interest, has 
quadrupled.*’ These statements are full of the greatest errors. In the 
first place, it is not assumed by political economists that capital increases 
in a geometrical progression : on the contrary, Mr. Mill shows in the 
most masterly manner, in the first chapters of his fourth bork, that the 
Law which governs Profits is that they are constantly tending to fall^ 
and to reach a minimum, in the progress of industry. The reason of 
this, as has just been stated, is, that when population increases, (if the 
labourer does not people down to a lower standard of comfort, and, as the 
standard is already so low, this could have but little effect,) more food is 
required, and this, according to the fundamental law of agricultural in- 
dustry, is procurable only at a greater proportional cost : and therefore 
profits must fall. The tendency of profits to fall in the course of indus- 
trial progress was always noticed by political economists, for instance 
Adam Smith ; but it is only lately that the true reason of this has been 
seen* namely, the want of fertile land, which makes food be produced at 
a greater proportional cost. Thus then, the Law of Profits^ depending 
on the Law of Wages^ and the Itaw of Agricultural Industry^ is that they 
tend to fall, in the progress of civilization. But when profits fall, the 
increase of capital is much interfered with, because people have less 
inducement to save from their annual income in the hope of growing 
richer; and, were this fall of pro fits not counteracted by several circum- 
stances, it would soon reach what Mr. Mill calls the minimum of profit^ 
namely, the smallest profit which would tempt people to save from their 
incomes, and employ their savings productively, in order to grow richer ; 
and when this minimum (which varies in each country, according to the 
saving habits of the inhabitants and the security of industrial enterprizes) 
was reached, no further increase of capital could for the time take place. 
Therefore, instead of increasing naturally in a geometrical progression, 
tapiial edwetys tends to increase mors and more Aowly^ and would ulti- 
mately reach the point where it would not increase at all, (called by 
political economists the stationary state) ^ were the fall of orofits not re- 
tarded by several circumstances When a country/’ says Mr. Mill/* has 
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long /)ossesKed a largo prodcctlon, and a large net iiicoine to make savingi 
from, and when^ therefore, the means hare long ciistud of making a great 
annual addition to capital ; (the country not having, like A-oicrica, a 
lar^e reserve of fertile land still unused) ; it is one of^the characteristics 
of such a country, that the rate of profits is always close to thcminimnmi 
nd therefore the country on the verge of the stationary state.** The 
ief causes which check the fall of profits in such a case, and thus allow 
further increase of capital are, he says, first, the v>a^te of capital^ hj 
er-trading and rash speculations. These constitute the commerciaj 
ises, that so frequently occur among us, and are in a great measure 
caused by this tendency of profits to fall : for this makes mer engage in 
r isii speculations, to gain a larger profit. In the stagnation which fol- 
lows these crises, moreover, much capital is consumed unproductivoly. 
But this is not the principal cause wliich arrests the full of profits, 
otherwise capital would not increase ; while it does increase, ai^ very 
rapidly. The second cause, is the introduction of agricultural or fnifns- 
{rial improvementi^ which cheapen corn, or other articles consumed by 
the labourers, and thus raise profits ; for the labourer soon loses the ad- 
vantage of the cheapness and transfers it to the capitalist, by peopling 
lown to his old standard of comfort again — the only use, which our 
labourers ever make of any advantage, being, as Mr. Mill says, “ tocon- 
fert it into food for so many more children.** The third cause is in- 
creased facilities of getting food or other necessaries from abroadt which 
comes to the same thing as the preceding. But, as additional food is not 
obtainable in the countries from which we get it, except byincrea.se of 
agricultural skill, which is of slow growth and diffusion, or by increase 
of capital, which, in the corn-exporting countries of Europe, increase's 
slowly, and in America not more rapidly than their own populatiou 
~ English capital must be sent abroad to procure it for our increasing 
population ; and this, namely, the overflow of Euglish capital into other 
countries, where profits are still high, is the fourth great cause, which 
retards the fall of profits, and therefore por««uts a further increase of capi- 
tal. It is one of the chief causes which keep up profits in a country, 
whose capital increases faster than its neighbours*, and therefore whose 
profits are nearest the minimum. This perpetual overflow of capital 
into colonies and foreign countries to seek higher profits, than can bo got 
at home, I believe,** says Mr. Mill, ** to have been for many years one of 
the chief causes, by wMch the fall of profits in England has boon checked.** 
Thus then, <die chief causes, which check the fall of profits m England, 
are these four— waste of capital, improvements in production, facilitiei 
of importatien, and overflow of capital into foreign countries. But by 
the first of these, a large amount of capital is destroyed, or transferred to 
foreigners ; and by tlM last also, it is sent into other countries, so that it 
supports their labourers, not ours, except in so far as their increased pro- 
duction cheapens our food. Therefore the increased capital in this 
country is only in part shared among our own labourers, H is a 
great error to compare it with our own population. Were the coital 
indud to be employed in this country and among our own people alone, iu 
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R( least it would slacken so raach as no longci to oulstrip the oom« 
paratifely slow inarch of agncuitural itnproTemeiits in our own country. 
It is because a great part of the increasing capital is sent abroad^ that 
the rate of protits in all old and well-peopled countries, is prevented 
from falling in fl very few years, to the miciinum point, at which 
all increase of capital must for the time cease. 

To say that the interest of money bears a rather close analogy to the 
iucrease of the means of subsistence, ** is another great error. The rate 
ot interest depends upon many other elements, besides the profits of capi- 
tal or increase of the means of subsistence ; which moreover, as we have 
just seen, is by no means divided among our own people alone. It depends 
on the proportion between those wlio are ready to lend, and those who are 
ready to borrow monoy, and thus is greatly infiuenced by the desire to 
save, and to use savings productively, in each country. If the rate of 
inter^t were a true index of the iucrease of capit^, the latter would 
increase most rapidly, where the interest is highest ; and thus would be 
increasing much faster in the Oriental countries, where money brings 20 
or BO per cent, than in England. In many European countries the rate 
of interest is higher, 1 believe, than it is in England, and therefore a sum 
would double much more rapidly at compound interest in them; but their 
capital is not increasing nearly so fast. 

As for some otlier misapprehensions of Mr. Malthns*s writings, such 
as that ** he attempts to reconcile us to the loss of lives by shipwreck, 
small-pox, close habitations, or low .sites that he made the assertion tbat- 

the disappearance of small-pox, cholera, or of other epidemics, must be 
followed immeiliately by famine or other diseases ; *’ and some vain wit on. 

the absurdity of applying the law of population to civilized man thoueli 
it may hold of rabbits,” they are scarcely worthy of notice. Had the 
autho^ of the Report been satisfied with arranging the statistical facts of 
the Census in the admirable manner in which ho has done it, be would 
have discharged a most valuable duty ; but as he has gone out of his way 
to deny the terrible law, which alone explains our society or the Census 
itself, nay, has endeavoured to make it a subject of thoughtless ridicnle. 
his work must be regarded as one ot the most dangerous to tne sexual 
morality and social welfare of this country. There is nothing which is so 
ini:vitahly destructive to the working classes, to the sexual sraerers — ^nay 
lo married people themselves, as to deny or ignore the law of population ; 
and the statesman, who in ignorance or contempt of this law, encourages 
rapid multiplication, deserves, as Mr. Malthus said, the title of Qie 
^ destroyer of his people.'* Without its guidance, society is a chaos, an^ 
poverty, celibacy, hard work, prostitution, are totally nnintelligible, and 
therefore irr^m^iable. 

The time will come yet, when the law of m^nlation will bo viewed in R 
very different light : when it will be universally accepted as beyond all com- 
parison the most important truth, which was ever revealed to our race ; 
as the solution, made for us by Mr. Malthus, of the sphynx-riddlo ox para* 
dox of Nature^ which mankind have had ever since the Mrth of history, U 
sdlve. Or to die ; the truth, which will form the boundary-line between 
ancient and modern society; which, so far from being ignored or laughed 
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Will l)e jealonslj guarded and steadily kept la jilnd by all, m tha 
bulwark of their liberty and happiness, the sacred principle of actUm 
OD which alone a true social fabric can be based. 

While preyentiTe intercourse is the only direct means which will 
aTail in the least to remedy poverty, there are <many auxihary 
measures, which should be adopted to enable the working classes to 
escape from it as soon as po^ible. These are most admirably ex- 
plained by Mr. Mill. The two measures which he lays most stress 
upon are emigration and national education. He proposes that an 
extensive and liberal scheme of emigration should be undertaken by 
the government, so as to carry off at once a large number of the sur- 
plus population ; and thus raise in a sudden and striking manner the 
rages of those left at home. By this means the working classes would 
lecome accustomed to a higher standard of comfort, as was the case in 
franoe after the Revolution, and would refute to people down to a lower 
standard again. Even though this should not be done, indiviunal 
emigiation should be promoted as much as possible, so as to aid in 
reducing the numbers. It is to be remarked, that means of relieving 
poverty which are of little or no use wifhout preventive intercourse, 
iiuy be of great service in accelerating its extinction, when its fountain 
head is at the same time stopped up. Thus Charity, which does 
almost more harm than good at present, would, if preventive inter- 
course were once generally adopted, be a most useful auxiliary in raising 
as quickly as possible the condition of the poor ; and might be freely 
given, without the sickening consciousness, that it was perhaps ratheV 
iqjurlng than benefiting its unhappy objects, and could do the poor no 
possible permanent good. A broad scheme of national education would 
also be of great service, both for the general enlightenment, and as 
preparing the poor to understand the law of population, and the remedy 
for the evils that surround them. 

Besides these, there is another admirable auxiliary in the cure of 
poverty and the elevation of the working classes, on which Mr. Mill 
lays gi’eat stress. It is the change from the present system of Employers 
and Employed to that of In^pendent and Attodaied Industry, Mr. 
Hill (from whose great work 1 cannot refrain from quoting a few more 
passages, in order to show more fully that the distinguished expoun- 
ders of the law of population, instead of being, as they have b^n so 
often represented, inimical to the interests of the working classes, are 
in reality their truest friends) says, ** 1 cannot think it possible, that 
the labouring classes will be permanently contented with the condition 
of labouring for wages as their ultimate state. To work at the bidding 
and for the profit of another, without any interest in the work — the 
price of their labour being adjusted by hostile competition, one side 
demanding as much, and the other paying as little, as possible — is not, 
even when wages are high, a sati^actory state to human lieings of 
educated intelUgenoe, who have ceased to think themselves naturally 
Inferior to those whom they serve.** He says moreover, ** as the gen- 
eral status of the labouring peo^e, the condition of a workman for 
toe is almost peculiar to Great Britain. * In other pgrts of Europe 
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Iho number of day-labourers is very small. The chief part of the agrf* 
cultural population in Norway, Switzerland, France, are peoioni 
ftroprietors^ (namely, the possessors of small independent properties of 
from fire to twenty acres or thereabouts, which they till themselves) ; 
of which class Mr. Mill says, (in the course of an analysis &[ the com- 
parat're merits of the various systems of agricultural industry preva- 
lent in different countries,) ** It is not to the intelligence alone, that 
the situation of a peasant proprietor is full of improving influencea. 
It is no less propitious to the moral virtues of prudence, tempennoe, 
and Bcif-coniroi ;** and again, **The French peasant is no simple 
countryman, perhaps he is, if anything, only too calculating. That is 
the stage wliich he has reached in the progressive developement, which 
the constitution of things has imposed on human intelligence and 
human emancipation. But some excess in this direction is a small and 
a passing evil, compared with recklessness and improvidence in the 
la^uring classes, and a cheap price to pay for the inestimable worth 
of the virtue of self-dependence, as the general characteristic of m 
people ; a virtue, which is one of the first conditions of excellence in a 
human character — the stock, on which if the other virtues are not 
grafted, they have seldom any firm root; a quality indispensable in the 
case of a labouring class, even to any tolerable degree of physical 
comfort; and by which the peasantry of France and of most European 
countries are distinguished beyond any other labouring population.* = 

In summing up the comparative merits of the various systems of 
agricultural industry, Mr. Mill comes to the conclusion that the s3rBtem 
of peasant proprietors is quite as favourable as any other to the" most 
effective use of the powers of the soil ; and that no system at present in 
use, has so good an effect on the morals of the peasantry, by promoting 
the virtues of frugality, independence, and, what is most of all indis- 
pensable to their happiness — prudence in begetting children. 

Mr. Mill, although he states so clearly the many advantages of the 
syhtem of peasant proprietors over our own system of day-labourer*, 
under which the recklessness and improvidence of the rural population 
are notorious, does not however advocate the adoption, at least to a 
large extent, of such a system in any part of the British empire, ex- 
cept Ireland; for which country he recommends it in the stron^st 
l3rms, as by far the most powerful means of raising the population 
from the abject state of misery, in which they are sunk, and training 
them to those virtues in which they are most deficient, namely, the 
spirit of independence, and prudence in begetting children ; the want 
3f which, fostered by the most miserable of all systems of agricultural 
Industry, namely, the Cottier system, has been the true cause of the 
ruin of Ireland. He says, people who have once adopted the 
large system of production, either in manufactures or in agriculture, 
are not likely to recede from it ; nor, when population is kept in due 
proportion to the means of support, is there any sufficient reason why 
they should. Labour is unquestionably more productive on the sys* 
tern of large industrial enterprises; the produce^ if not greater ab^ 
Itttely, is greater in proportion to the labour employed ; the same 
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number of persons can be supported equally well with loss toll an& 
greater leisuroi which will be wholly an advantage, as b( on as civilia- 
Hiiun and improvement have so far advanced, that what is a benefit to 
the whole, shall be a benefit to each individual composing it. The pro* 
bleto is, to obtain the eiUclcncy and economy of production on a large 
scale, without dividing the pr^ucers into two parties with hostile in- 
terests, Employers and Employed; the many who do the work being 
mere servants under the command of those who supply the (buds, 
and having no interest of their own in the enterprise, except to fulfil 
their contract and earn their wages. 

A solution of this problem is afforded by the extension and develope- 
lucnt of which the co-operative^ or JoirU-ttoek principle^ is snsceptible* 
That principle supplies means, by which every one who contributes to 
the work, whether labour or by pecuniary resources, may have a 
partner's interest in u, proportionally to the value of his contributioDt 
It is already a common practice to remunerate those, in whom particn- 
lar trust is reposed, by means of a percentage on the profits , and 
cases exist, in which the principle is, with the most excellent success, 
carried down to the class of mere manual labourers." And further, 
“ Under this system the labourers are in reality taken into partner- 
ship with their employer. Bringing nothing into the common concern 
but their ialK>ar, while he brings not only his labour of direction and 
suporintendance, but his capital also, they have justly a small share of 
the profits ; this however is a matter of private arrangement in all 
poi tnersbips ; one partner has a large, another a small share, accord- 
ing to their agreement, grounded on the equivalent which is given by 
each. The essence however of a partnership is obtained, since each 
benefits by all things that are beneficial to the concern, and loses by ail 
which are injurious. It is in the fullest sense the common concern of 
all." 

**Thc valuiof this organisation of industry," ho says again, **for 
healing the widening and embittering feud between the class of labour- 
ers and the class of capitalists, must, 1 think, impress itself by degrees 
on all who habitually reflect on the condition and tendencies of modern 
society. I cannot conceive how any such person can persuade himself, 
that the majority of the working-classes will for ever, or even for 
much longer, consent to hew wood and draw water all their lives, in 
the service and for the benefit of others ; or can doubt, that they will 
be less and less willing to co-oporate as subordinate agents In any 
work, when they have no interest in the result ; and that it will be 
more and more difficult to obtain the best work-people, or the best 
services of any work-people, except on conditions similar to those men- 
tioned above. Although therefore arrangements of this sort are now 
in their infancy, ^eir paultiplication and growth, when once they enter 
into the general ^mala of popular discussion, are among the things 
which may most confidently be expected.'* 

This great organic change from the system of hired labour to that of 
independent or associated industry, is of immense importance to the 
welfare of the working classes. They should make U therefore one d 
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thdr stoaily and determined aims, to attain to this independence ; and 
gradually to get rid of onr present system of hired labour, with its 
many degradations, and small prosj^t of rising to a higher position. 
The chief obstacle to these associations is the poverty and dependence 
of the work! ngcl asses, together with the present state of the law, which 
niuk^^s each member of a partnership liable with his whole means, in 
the event oi the failure of the enterprise ; and therefore renders one, 
who has much to lose, unwiliing to link himself with those who have 
little or nothing. Were the law (manged, so as to admit of partnerthijn 
y}ith limited liabilUiee, of which change Mr* Mill is much in favour ; 
and were the working classes better off, and able to make desirable 
terms with the capitalists, there is no doubt that such associations would 
become very common, as they are in some parts of America. As the 
wages of labour rise by means of duly limiting procreation, the work- 
inff class will have less difficulty in clTocting this change; and they 
should not rest satisfied till their condition has been recognised as 
equally independent, and equally entitled to the respect and deference 
of mankind, as that of any other members of society. 

Let not the attention of the reader be diverted in the slightest by 
those secondary and auxiliary means, from the only real remedy for the 
social difficulties, mmol j, preventive intercotirse. If it be so, they had 
better not have been mentioned; for without that primary and radical 
moans, all the rest are not worth talking about, and can have no real 
effect in advancing human happiness; for they, like all other schemes, 
if tried alone, can lead only to the aggravation of the want of love, and 
therefore are delusive. Preventive intercourtc Is of itself sufficient to 
remove poverty, without any of these auxiliaries; and if poverty were 
removed, the other parts of social progress would l)ccome compara- 
tively easy, and the working classes would attain without an effort the 
advantages, which they at present toil after in vain ; while on the con- 
trary all those auxiliary means, or any other imaginable ones, are, 
.without prevciiiivc intercourse, utterly impotent, or could at most 
only relieve poverty a little, at the exptmse of increased sexual absti- 
nence and consequent miseries. 

Without preventive intercourse and limited procre.alion, let us nol 
vainly imagine that we can cheat our doom ; or make any real im- 
prcs.sion u|)on the appalling evils, moral and physical, which exist 
among us, and two-thirds of which arise from the fatal antagonism of 
food and love. If we ignore this antagonism, and shut our eyes as we 
have hitherto done, to this 9nd other subjects, we may do what 

else wo like ; w'e may buliy, we may bluster, we may rage, we may 
loam at the mouth ; we may t«*ar dowp >»Aaven with our prayers, we 
may exhaust ourselves in weeping over me sorrows of the poor; we 
may narcotise ourselves and others with the opiate of Christian reslg 
nation ; we may dissolve the realities of human woe in a delusive 
ulrage of poetry and ideal philosophy ; we may lavish our substance 
In charity, and labour over possible or im^possible Poor-lavs; we 
may form wild Ureums ofbociulism. Industrial regiments, uriv^r^ai 
brotherhood, retl republics, or iiii< 0 iaiiiplod revolutions ; we may 
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etrAOgle and murder each other, we may persecute and despise tboM 
whose sexual necessities force them to break through our unuatural 
moral codes, we may buru alive if we please the prostitutes and the 
adulterers ; we may break our own and our neighbours' hearts against 
the adamantine laws that surround us, but not one ste^ not one shall 
we advance, till we acknowledge these laws, and adopt the only possi- 
ble mode in which they can be obeyed. 

But if we do this, it is my earnest hope and belief that we shall 
ultimately triumph over that mighty difficulty, that sexual dtad^lock^ 
which has hitherto laughed to scorn all the efforts of our race ; that a new 
era will dawn upon the world, the only real era of improvement in the 
whole of human history; a blessed era, which shall usher in tbs 
golden age, when truth and virtue shall be no longer a mocking 
phantom, and progress not a dream ; when every advance in science 
and art shall bear its true fruit, unembittered by the necessary sapri- 
lice of an equivalent amount of love ; when the poor friendless prosti- 
tute shall no more be seen in our streets, the able-bodied pauper in 
our workhouse, or the helpless beggar at our gate ; when all of us 
shall have a share in the blessings of independence and sexual love, 
befitting the exalted position of the human race; when the poor- 
houses shall be shut up, and the gaols nearly emptied of their tenants, 
poverty, the chief cause of crime, having been removed; when the 
various classes of our society, no longer separated from each other by 
impau!able difference of circumstances, shall fuse into one great and 
united whole, and learn to look back, with mingled pity and amaae- 
ment, on the dark ages of mutual destruction and delusive singles, 
lo which their less fortunate aroe^rs were plunged. A true oexuai 
Beliffion can alone save mankind from tha mighty wants of Food, Love, 
and ixuure. 
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NATURAL RELIGION 

DIGNITY, LIBERTY. AND INDEPENDENCE 

Live md let Iwe.** 


Man stands at the head of the iioi?erso, and we can form but a ?er> 
inadequate conception of the wonderful majesty and dory of his being. 
We admire the extraordinary energies and transcendaut perfections Oi 
the simplest organised substances; we can watch a humble plant con- 
struct a huge complex fabric, by the magical powers inherent in a cell, 
almost inconceiTably minute ; but when we come to reflect on the natural 
powers inherent in man, which build up our wondrous being from a 
cell no less minute, to a perfection of deTelopement, which no imagina- 
tion edn reach, our astonishment can know no bounds. Man is beyond all 
comparison the most powerful and elevated part of Nature, and the 
majesty of his position cannot bo too highly estimated. If a thing is to 
be valued in proportion to the great time and care spent in its production, 
in proportion to the grandeur of its construction and its purpose, and the 
midtiplicity of the energies it possesses, Man cannot be too highly valued. 
It needed myriads and myriads of ages, for the working powers of life to 
develope this tiieir master-piece ; and it is only by this patient and long 
continued elaboration, that we coidd have b^u pranced. 

Of the boundless energies of Man how shall we obtain a conception ? 
In every little cell within us reside occult powers of life and death, whose 
study is worth a life-time* By their unit^ agency an individual is for- 
med, so perfect, and with such various eadowmeahh as to deserve the 
name of the mjcroocam ; for hi#, mangold beings is an epitome of the, 
whole ttui verse. Man ps nature become iee^^neeious ; the crownina 
f Nature to underftand herself, to know;, as well as to ho* Jhm 
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It would almost seem as if the scale of being, Laving been de^ slo^ m 
to, need not go further ; for man, unlike other animals, contains in 
himself the powers of indefinite progress. It is probable, that there ii 
scarcely a secret in Kature, (who has, as it has been beautifully said, in 
various places told all her secrets,) which man may not gradually learn, 
and that to all legitimate questions he may obtain an answer. Another 
reason for supposing that devclonement will not proceed higher than 
Man, is that me inferior oigt^iAios, wndsher existing or extinct, seem to 
prefigure man, who has thus been called the fulfilment of the geological 
prophecies. 

If we thc^i (jrgetting that we Delong to the human race, (id viewing 
it in an objective, not a subjective, light, consider man’s unapproachable 
elevation in the universe, we must regard him as the greatest and most 
glorious manifestation of nature; and if we look up to the heavens and 
around us on this beautiful earth with wonder, and almost with awj, we 
must still more look up toman, as a being far more incomprehensible, 
vrI Immiasnrably further above our conception in his natural sublimity, 
lie who does not profoundly feel the unutterable grandeur of humanity, 
docs not feel that of nature ; for man is nature incarnate. We may 
give the reins to our imagination, and form the most extravagant ideal 
of perfection ; nothing that we can conceive or express of power, virtue, 
or sublimity, will give the least idea of the perfection of a human being, 
who contains in himself the concentrated energies of the universe. 

When we reflect on the elevation of man’s position, and observe the 
wondrous products of his power; the sciences, the arts, the material 
and mental wealth he has accumulated ; the way in which he has bent 
to his purpose the various agencies in nature, and in which he is looked 
up to by the other creatures as their lord and master ; we would expect 
that the possessor of such powers would have a due sense of his own dignity, 
would be able easily to raise himself above the grosser wants of inferior 
beings, and enjoy a much freer and more independent life. But alas ! 
when we look upon the present state of mankind, we find this by no 
means the case. Wa see the world’s Lord reduced to contend on every 
side with the most degrading evils, which take away the sense of liberty 
and dignity, that so lofty a being should possess ; and make him cringing 
and timid, the slave instead of the master of fortune. 

Dignity, liberty, and independence, are among the most valuable of 
human possessions. or the capability of self-maintenance,' is 

indeed the very foundation of all other advantages ; and from it comes 
the ^lightful sense of dignity and liberty, which is so essential to hap« 
piness. The great aim in social economy should be, iluU every cLduU 
thpvld be indepe^ident ; that every one should be able to obtain for him- 
self the necessaries of life ; and that no one in this essential respect 
should be more in the power of his neighbour, than the latter is of him. 
Of course there must exist a mutual dependence, which indeed is tlie 
great bond and condition of society; but this should be reciprocal, and as 
equal as possible, dse there can be no satisfactory liberty. Uponindividnal 
independence alone, possessed by everv adult member of the community, 
CM social ftodom or secure institiitionB be based ; for a state el 
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iependence ou others is so opposed to the welfare of man, that discontea 
and disorder are sure to result, where it exists. No man, eren if he baa 
the wish, could proride for another, as well as the latter could for himself, 
and whenerer ode man has undue power orer another, we know from 
^K> sad experience, it is certain to be abused. Hence it is, that all insti- 
tutions and systems, which hare for their objects to make one part of 
mankind dependent on another, are radically erroneous ; and that the 
patriarchal forms of goYernment, and the feudal ideas of noble benefi- 
cence surrounded by grateful dependents, are rapidly giving way to the 
far truer and more ennobling principle of universal inde^ndence in the 
essentials of life, which is, it may be said, the groat leading idea of the 
civilized nations of modern times. Even if charity and brotherly lovf 
could be secured on the side of the more fortunate among us towards the 
mor^ destitute, charity is no proper support for man, and grateful depen- 
dence no fit sphere for him. It is well that each of us should give and 
receive mutually from each other, and where there is this feeling of 
equality, there will be true gratitude and love ; but where the favours 
are all on one side, the natural feelings of independence revolt from them, 
and gratitude or content, even under the best treatment, is not to be 
expected. But a dependent need never look for good treatment ; for the 
only true foundation of this between man and man, is a mutual reverence, 
arising from equal independence. The noble desire for independence is 
one of the finest points in the English character, the main cause of 
the country’s unrivalled progress in the industrial arts ; and it has en- 
abled her to struggle onward under the most overwhelming social diffi- 
onlties. 

But notwithstanding all our struggles for these grand essentials of life^ 
liberty and independence — society is still very, very far, from having 
attained such an aim. In fact, if we look around us on the various 
individuals of whom rur society is composed, we will find very few, who 
can be said to enjoy an adequately free or independent life. 

In the first place there is a mass of paupers^ to the humiliation of our 
race, who aro unable to find employment, and are utterly dependent for 
their bare life on the charity of others. Helpless and dejected, covered 
with shame and contumely, their lot is a constant wretchedness to them- 
•eives, and a misery and reproach to the rest of us, who caunot find the 
means to prevent such awful calamities. 

If we now regard the condition of thetvorking clastesy we shall find 
fbat there are mw, if any, among them, who can be said to enjoy much 
freedom or independence. In the hot-press of competition, at present 
existing among us, all their energies are enslaved to the gain of their 
daily bread, and they are dependent on the least smile or frown of fortune. 
The fear of destitution always hangs over them, and even their greatest 
efforts are often insufficient to prevent them from sinking into the gulph 
of pauperism or crime. Those cannot be said to be free mon, wno are 
foi^ to toil from morning to night at a work, from which their jaded 
^bs revolt ; and who, after all, are perhaps half-starved. It matters titUa 
^bother it be fortune or a tyrant that sets the task ; the state of flaveiy 
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ift nearly the same. They can ha^e little Bonse of man s dicuity, wht 
ire subject to so mauy hardships, and put to so many sordid ^fts ; and 
trho are besides exm)sed to the caprices of a master, on whose farour they 
are dependeut. The working classes are as a body dependent on the 
richer classes, for the difficulty of procuring a livelihood is so peat, that 
lo oflend an employer is ruinous. Hence ^e marked subservience of the 
poorer among os to the richer ; a thing which should by no means exist, 
as there should be an equal mutual reverence among all men. All have 
an equal natural dignity and title to reverence, whatever be their occu« 
patlotts, whether a prime minister or a costermonger ; and it Is most 
pernicious that this reverence should bo given to certain classes alone, 
^r it is man himself, and not his accidental external condition, that 
claims our reverence. But as long as the poorer classes from an over- 
crowded state of the population, are dependent for their livelihood on the 
favour of the richer, there never can be either adequate mutual r^^pect, 
or a due foeliug of independence and freedom in every bosom ; and dis- 
\}ntent and unhappiness must result. 

Even among i\xQ richer classes we find by no means a sufficient indepen- 
^nce. Even here, the struggle for a livelihood, or for the means of 
marrying and supporting a family, is still very great ; too great often for 
the powers of the individual ; and the man must toil like a slave, or if he 
relax at all his efforts, sink to a dependent condition. 

But the position of man with regard to independence, degraded though 
it be, is still iurmitely before that of woman. The latter is so generally 
dependent on man for her support, that this state is very frequently held 
to be the one natural and fitted for the sex. But this is an immeuse 
error, and the source of fallacies and miseries iunumerable. If we regard 
all the inferior animals, we will find, that the female is never depen- 
dent on the male. The females are generally as powerful, and frequently 
much more so than the males, and in ail cases live just as independent lives. 
There is no doubt that woman is perfectly fitted by nature to live in- 
dependently, that is, to gain her livelihood by her own exertions ; and 
there is as little doubt that she is intended to do so. She is formed with 
boundless powers and faculties of body and mind, just as man is, 
with, however, marked differences in some respects ; and thereare very few 
operations in which be may engage, which she is not also fitted to per- 
form, though with a different £gree of power. Now the natural aptitude 
for any thing, shows that it should be done ; for all the inborn powers 
demand their due exercise. It is true that the davelopement of woman 
has of late made considerable progress* but it is still very far behind that 
of man : and as a general rule, her lot may be regard^ as one of com- 
parative slavery and dependence. 

If we review the conmtion of the female sex, from the most neglected 
prostitute to the Queen of our land, we shall find but very few in any 
class, who have a due share of independence, or that feeling of liberty or 
dignity which befits the Queen of Nature. SimgU women of the poorer 
classes, are still more dependent on fortune than men. There are so fow 
loeapatiomi in which women are.emoloyed, that the vast oompetition Cof 
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Mom among tiie hosts of poor womcu, reduces the wages to a mere iriho, 
ftcartety enough to keep breath in the living skeleton. If such wretched 
means fail, the dreary workhouse, with its joyless abasement, opens to them* 

We cannot wonder that bO many are driven by these fearful hardships 
into prostitution, that great house of refuge for destitute women. 

Forlorn and degraded as in the state of the very poor among onr 
women, that of the proatitulcs is ir some respects worse. There is no 
class of society which stands in so degraded a position in the eyes of the 
world, scarcely even the criminals: and although some of those ill-used 
girls may not have much difficulty in gaining: a livelihood, yet it is very 
precarious, and gained in a way whicli is eventually destructive to their 
happiness, sense of dignity, and self-respect. 

The women among the r/c/wr classes have a lot, whicli 1 would be 
tempted to call even mure unhappy than that of the labouring poor ; 
cicefd indeed of tliose, who arc sunk in the lowest mire of poverty or 
prostiution. There are still fewer employments open to them ; in 
fact, with the exception of the unpleasant situation of a governess, there is 
scarcely any employment fit for an educated woman. Hence they 
are almost entirely dependent on man for their support, their noble 
powers are allowed to lie dormant, and a few trivial accomplishments 
brought into a forced existence in their stead ; and thus they have 
to wait till the arbiter of their destiny deigns to smile on tbemi 
and relieve them from their unpleasant position by marriage, which has 
been truly called, woman’s only profession. In this way, woman is made 
dependent on man's love for her main hopes in life ; by which the sex u 
unutterably degraded. Unhappy truly is the lot of those, who depend on 
a thing so varying and so deceitful as sexual love, especially in the hollow 
existing state of the sexual world. Such dependence on the affections of 
man has spoiled woman's character ; has made her unreal, trifling, and 
weak, seeking rather what is pleasing and graceful in his eyes, than what 
is true and noble in her own ; and this unnatural dependence could not 
btft result in the unhappiness of both* The anxiety about being married* 
and thefeg{^ remaining an old maid — feelings inseparable from the 
existing sexual institutions and circumstances of our society — ^have broken 
her spirit, and cowed her into a state of timidity, most destructive to happi- 
ne.ss and the sense of dignity. 

There is porh.ips no lot in life with less dignity, liberty, or independence 
than that of a t/oun^ unmarried lady in the richer classes, especially afte^ 
she has passed the flrst season of youth, and fluds how completely btV 
happiness and liberty in life depend on her chance of marrying. What 
IS open to the unfortunate in such a case ? She is sick of her frivolous 
accomplishments, which should form the ernaments, not the substance of 
life; she has no field fur the exercise of those transcendant natoraf 
powers, which, like the unruly spirits 6f old, are constantly crying ontfor 

work, work” within her; she has no liberty of locomotion or of action, 
and she is probably dependent for her subsistence on those around her; 
and dependent too for love, that great essential of human happiness, on an 
ttupropitiouB fortune. 

Marriage, although a groat improvement upon such a state, haa slili 
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hmndnse disadvantam. The mft is still wholly dependent on ihe has* 
band ; and he who luiows human nature could foresee, that, from thiS| 
enormous evils must result. From this she is to a great degree in his 
power, and in the main must suit her&elf to his wishes., Her privileges 
are few in comparison with his ; he takes the lion's share of liberty, and 
expects deference and obedience, (which indeed have even, to our shame, 
been made part of the religious formula of marriage) . It is true that in 
many cases the inherent human nobility and devoted love will in part 
remove these inequalities ; but it is no< by exceptional cases that out 
judgment should be guided. It is a certainty, in the case of woman as 
of all others, that she who is dependent for the u ain essentials of her 
existesea, for food and for love, upon others, cannot expect to have a free, 
a dignified, or a happy lot. She may chance to attain it, but she is 
always at the mercy of external circumstances. The charity which 
supports woman, may be gilded over by the name of love ; but itf the 
main it is chanty still ; and no class of beings who depend on this, can 
look for a happy lot. No true sense of dignity or liberty can exist 
without the feeling of independence. 

But it is not woman alone, who is depressed by her state of dependence, 
on man also it presses very heavily. He must work to support two, 
which is a great additional tax on his energies. In this way the wife or 
the daughter is constantly put in the humiliating position, of being a 
drag upon him whom she loves. It is often said that vhe wife contributes 
her share to the business of the family in managing the house, and in 
nursing and rearing the children. But this is a great fallacy, especially 
with regard to tbo educated classes. It is by no means an adequate 
sphere for an energetic and well-educated woman, to spend all her 
thoughts on domestic economy, or to act chiefly as a head-nurse. Even 
at the present day, when the propagation of the species is monopolised by 
a limited number of women, and when the solecism of large families is 
the general rule iu married life, such duties ought by no means to absorb 
her attention ; and in future ages, when it is to be hoped, there will be a 
very different proportion of children in each household, much less atten- 
tion will be needed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a mother should devote herself so 
completely to the children, as is generally seen amon^ us. By this the 
characters of both, instead of being improved, are injured. The groat 
secret of briugingmp children well and happy, is to let them be very much 
in the society of other children of their own age, with whom they can play, 
and from whom they learn infinitely more than by constant contact with 
an adult, who is not their natural companioii. However devoted a 
mother may be to her child, she will generally seek in vain to make it 
either happy or good, by all the pains she can lavish on it, unless she 
provide it with play-mates of its own age, whose modes of feeling 
and thought are so much more suited to its comprehension. It is 
from this reason, that we generally see the children of the poor, 
who are in at all tolerable circumstances, much happier, and less 
spoiled and ^verse, than those of the rich. They have plenty of play- 
mates of their own age ; and Uieir motbe: , who has, as all human beingi 
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ihoald haT6, some work of her own to mind, is noi always lookinji; after 
them, and encnmberinpr them with help, exhortation, and advice, as 
among the rich. But toe mother, as well as the child, is spoiled by her 
OTer-attention te it. An adult woman is not intended to be always in 
the nursery, or to have children for her chief companions, any more than 
a man is; and the strength of her mind, as well as that of the child's, ie 
impaired by it. Although all ages should intermingle, yet it is certain, 
that as a general rule, children are more suited to the society of children, 
and adults to that of adults. Woman seeks the nursery, because she has 
few pursuits in common with man, who often comes in this way to hole 
but a secondary place in her affections. 

The married women in the poorer elaaaes have in some respects a more 
dignified and independent life, than those of the richer. They sometimes 
assis^ their husband at his work, or have washing, cooking, and othe' 
employments, and are not so wholly absorbed in the children. But even 
here, woman has a dependent condition ; for as a general rule it is the mao 
only, who supports the family. The necessity of supporting these tells ver« 
heavily upon the strength of the husband. He has to compete with young 
unmarried men in the labour market, and by this his wages are lowered 
to a degree insuflicient for the wants of a family. It is no wonder in this 
case, that brutal usage of the wife by the husband is so frequent among the 
poorer classes. The man does it, and the woman bears it, why ? because ho 
feels that she is a drag upon him, and in his power ; and she, knowing 
her dependence on him, dares not resist* It is neither the inferiority 
physical force, nor love, which makes her endure it ; but simply becaase 
the would be reduced to destitution if she left him. Were woman in* 
dependent of man, there would be an end of the ill-^usage and tyranny of 
the husband towards the wife ; but not till then. It is easy for those m 
less oppressive circumstances to blame husbands, to call them brutes and 
monsters for abusing their wives ; but it is utterly useless to do so, aa 
long as the present system lasts. We may be absolutely certain, that 
so long as woman continues dependent on man for the necessaries of her 
life, so long will she have the invariable usage of a dependent. 

In this manner we sec, that there are immense numbers of individuals 
iu society, who are dependent upon others, or enslaved by Necessi^, 
for the simple gain of the first essential of life, their daily food, la 
this respect, man, the paragon of nature, is worse off than the in- 
ferior animals," whose livelihood is in general obtained with much 
greater ease and certainty ; a least by those which grow to the age 
of maturity, and escape the lestruction caused by the principle of 
population. The want of food is the greatest of all wants, as food 
is the very first essential of lire, and of all its powers and virtues. 
No man who has undue difficulties in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
food, can be said to possess a free, a dignifi^, or an independent 
life. And no one who is dependent for this supply on the good will 
vf others, need hope to possess these advantages. 

But there are many other great obstacles to a free and dignifiad 
todstence, besides the want of food. By far the most important of 
these in the present state of our society, is tlie want of ttziMl Ipfa 
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This might be almost said to be at present a greater want than that <4 
food, but the two subjects arc so intimately connected together that 
they cannot be separated. It is from the want of food, that the want 
of love arises ; and from the improvident indulgence iA love, that want 
of food results. 

Sexual love is a requirement of our being so essentijil, that it should 
be included ainong the necesaaries of l\fe. By those is understooil at 
present only those ihiii^, such as food, fresh air, &c., which are abso- 
lutely essential to the life of the individual ; but it is a grand error, 
and one which has pervaded and rendered utterly fallacious all theories 
hitherto formed of human nature, and systems of human society, to 
suppose that the exercise of the reproductive faculties is not also es- 
sential. In the humblest organism, in the simple cells of the proto* 
phytes, reproduction as well as nutrition is always one of tholr essential 
vital characteristics ; and in man too the exercise of this function is 
absolutely essential to the health, happiness, and integrity of his 
Veing. The appetites for food and love are the two grand conservative 
powers of life. The one provides for the maintenance of the individual, 
and the other for that of the species ; and man is dependant on a due 
gratification of both, for a free, a healthy, or a happy life. The man 
who cannot satisfy Ms hunger, and who has to toil from morning to 
night to effect this, may be said to be enslaved to this appetite ; and 

e who cannot satisfy his sexual desires, and who suffers therefore 

om the dissatisfaction of mind and debility of body, the penalty im- 

tsed by nature for the frustration of her great purpose, may in like 
manner be said to be enslaved to this passion. Neither of them have 
a free, a dignified, or an independent life. A due gratification of these 
appetites for food and love is the foundation of our health and content ; 
and without this, our life must always be bound down to a state i4 
dependence. 

here is nothing in which the liberty and dignity of mankind arC' sc 
much impaired, as in sexual love. There is no subject whioh is so 
full of humiliation for man ; none in whicli there is so vast an amount 
of secrecy, deceit, shame, compulsion, and all methods and forma of 
indignities; so much so in fact, that it is generally avoided, no one 
liking to open U|^ this pest-house, or to disclose this greatest oppro* 
brium of our society. It is the great principle of population, ns has 
been already shown, which is the parent source of these evils, and of 
whaf may be called the tyranny of Love as well as Food ; but, as it is 
by secondary restrictions and irnpedimonts thrown in the path of love, 
(which indeed generally divert attention from the primary one,) that 
this limiting principle acts in our society, it is on these that I would 
wish to make some further remarks. 

The exceedingly strict rules of sexual morality, forbidding all sex- 
ual intercourse except in marriage, which state is attainable by th# 
majority only at a comparatively late age, have given rise to aregulat 
aystem of ^cret and mercenary intercourse, ingrained into all oivilised 
uoclctiest in which human dignity and liberty are almost as much 
fiegrodod, as even by prnperism, .Serreev atwl decict are the deadlf 
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•namwB of liberty and dignity ; and as long as the present 
ttm lasts, there is no such thing as a dignified life for youth. Mer- 
cenary lo?e tin itself is an abomination, utterly abhorrent to nature, 
and full of degradation to all concerned in it. 

Both sexes hdve the dignity of their lives greatly lessened by the 
sexual difficulties, but in a very different degree. In the first place 
let U8 take the young man. If he abstain from forbidden intimacies he 
has anything but a free and dignified life. If he have «trong sexual 
passions, which is almost always the case in early youth, and is the 
sign of a healthy mind and body, he is the slave of them ; they tor- 
ment him, fill his mind, and hinder the developemcnt of his powers In 
other directions ; perhaps lead him to masturbation, than whioh there 
is scarcely anything more destructive to the sense of dignity. Even if 
He is not driven to this, the unfortunate youth is oonsiantly uneasy ; 
in the company of his comrades, who talk about their love affairs, he 
feels awkward, and bos by no means that glowing consciousness of 
virtuous self-denial, which those who do not know human nature, 
would wish to make us believe attendant on sexual abstinence : heeaiTiea 
with him the “celled-up dishonour of boyhood,” the natural con- 
sciousness of the imperfection of unexercised powers. The Christian 
moralist may tell him he has acted virtuous^ly ; but almighty Nature, 
although he may not understand her unerring voice, speaks a very 
different langnago to his disquieted heart. 

But this is not all — the sexual impulses are so strong in youth, that 
it has been found impossible to restrain tliem, except by weakening 
Oteir foree^ and thus tampering with ihe main-springs of vital energy, 
ilcncc sexual shame, sexual shyness and bashfulness, have been fos* 
tered in our youth ; and wherever sexual morality is very strict, 
they are sure to be apparent. Such feelings are diametrically opposed 
to the sense of a free and dignified existence ; indeed shyness or awk- 
wardness is the outward expression of an undignified and fettere<l 
mind. But whenever the natural force of a passion is thus interfered 
with, the powers of life are necessarily impaired. To weaken the 
sexual passions by infusing shyness or sexual timidity into the mind, 
as is the almost universal effect of the sexual puritanism, which per- 
vades our country, especially in Scotland, is just as if we were to try to 
appease healthy ounger by taking doses of a nauseating substance ; w^e 
obtain our object, but at the expense of the happiness and integrity of 
the frame. Thus it may be truly said, that it ia not possible for a 
young man to have a natural, dignifi^, and manly character, il all 
sexual intercourse be denied him. 

If the young man be not sexually abstinent, bow many difficulties 
must he encounter in his intercourse with the opposite sex. If he rest 
contented with mercenary love, as the great majority do, he prostitutes 
and degrades his nature, and his ideal of love must become debased. 
Love is a passion which elevates in proportion to its intensity, moral 
and physical ; in proportion to the feeling of reciprocal attachment, 
esteem, and mutual reverence between the parties. But In mercenai y 
COimeotiottSi in general, there is not this mutual reverence ; and a Urvi 
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irhidi U giren for money is either cold and apathetic, or purely laaeirfoua 
Alaa for the heart of youth, brouj^bt up amid such degrading intimacies. 
Besides these degradations, and the secrecy too, which must accompany 
diem, and which ineritably produces deceit in the young man's character, 
he is exposed to the venereal diseases, which have mined soSnany thousands 
sf our race — ^blasted their hopes, embittered their hearts — ^in a wor 
\ioisoned them. There is nothing more degrading to the dignity 
character, than a protracted sufiering from one of these diseases. Th 
secrecy they necessitate, the miserable way in which they prostrate the 
powers, and take away from the enjoyment of life, and the fear which 
ever afterwards pursues their victims, unspeakably degrade the human 
character. They hang like a Damocles' sword over the head of youth ; 
and so long as they exist, sexual intercourse will never hare a truly free 
and dignified character, for fear and suspicion are incompatible with 
this. • 

If the young man, unwilling to prostitute himself to mercenary love, 
seek rather an unmarried intimacy of a higher nature, indignities even 
more iorniidnble oppose him.The secrecythat such an intimacy involves, 
and the fear of detection, are much greater, for, strange to say, society 
is far more embittered against such an alliance, than any amount of mer* 
cenary lave: which is considered a very venial fault in a young man, 
indeed, by many people, rather a p^iot in his favour. Stolen interviews, 
fear of discovery and of consequent loss of character, place the youth here 
too in a most undignified position. In fact in all sexual intercourse, 
except in marriage, the young man has to act and feel like a pickpocket ; 
shunning the light, and being for ever on his guard against discovery ; 
and it cau readily be perceived, what an effect this must have in degrading 
nis character. For daring to indulge in one of the fundamental passions 
of his nature, he is treated as if he were guilty of a great crime, such 
as robbery, or a pernicious vice, such as drunkenness; and in fact 
almost all of us, (for how many men are there in society, who have 
not had. more or less sexual intercourse before marriage?) are 
placed for a great part of our lives in the position of malefactors. 
Is this to continoe? How long will youth tolerate this shamfful position^ 
No ingenuous mind can bear, without the keenest suffering, the necessity 
of secrecy and stealthy action. We must be able to justify our deeds, or 
else renounce them ; and it is a standing reproach to youth to rest con- 
tented witn their present stealthy and undignified position. The great 
rule of dignified action is ** Never to do anything we are afraid to own ; 
in fact, op«*une88 is the safeguard of probity. At present all sexual rela- 
tions except that of marriage, and even this in very many cases, especially 
on the continent, are full of concealment, deceit, and indignities ; and as long 
as such a state of things contiuues, it is in vain to hope for happiness 
from sexual intercourse. 

The want of freedom and dignity in love overshadows all the rest ol 
dfe, and degrades the whole character. A man or woman, who has ia 
many of the most important relations in life, been .put in the position of 
a pickpocket, has his sense of honour vitally wounded, and cannot be ox« 
fcietod to have so ingennons a character. Clandestine love fills thewholi 
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tBd is in his turn the object nf suspicioo ; « 

obsucles to the elevation of the human charaeter. ibt* 
it continues to oxiat, must be fatal to the hopaa of the moimliai. 

But if man be placed in so huroilUting a p^Uon to moll 
unfortunate womcm is infinitely more so. In the lir^l pa« ^ 
vast multitude of protiitutes^ on vrhose awful degradation one finx t 
think but with dismay and anguish. That there should bo among iti a 
class of unfortunate women, who are treated worse than dogs ; who art 
hunted about by the police, despised and abhorred by iWr own aexi and 
abased and neglected by man, to whose wanti they minister« ia a papa 
of human shame too dark for tears. It is, the greatest disgrace of civi- 
lized society ; a disgrace deeper ereu than negro slarery. And for what 
are tl^se por r girls hunted down in this merciless manner? In truth for 
acting exactly in the same way as all of us ; as all young men, who go 
with them, enjoy ourselves with them, and then desert them, and leave 
them to their fate; for supplying a want* in our society, which man, by 
the necessities of his nature, cannot do without, and which cniy they, wiio 
know little of human nature, imagine may be withheld without the mort 
destructive consequences. Instead of contempt, these poor neglected girlc 
deserve the warmest thanks of society, for the heroic mode in which they 
have borne the misery and the burden of our shame. Notwithstanding 
the enormous evils which they aid in causing, t hey have been in the main 
txceedingly sertneeabk to mankind, by palliating in some degree the other 
alternative evils of the law of population, naihcly sexual abstinence or 
premature death: and thus, as already mentioned, they should be re- 
garded as sexual martyrs. 

If youth is to be humiliated and disgraced for indulging in sexual in- 
tercourse, at least let all of us bear our share, and be ashamed to throw 
the whole burden on poor helpless woman. While so glaring an injustice 
«tzists, how can we. talk of the nobility or dignity of man ? In truth no 
one member of the human family, no prostitute nor criminal, can he 
degraded, without dragaiog down all the rest. In the case of prostitu- 
tion the whole of society is concerned in it. Men, it may be said, are as 
a general rule all prostitutes ; for there are but an inconsiderable section 
of them, who do not indulge inore or less at some period of life in mer- 
cenary loves, and it matters little in such a case whether the money be 

g iven or received. The general character of woman also is exceedingly 
ebased, and their dignity and freedom lessened, by the existence of such 
a class among their sex. The coarse and irreverent way, iui^hich men 
learn to speak and think of this part of womankind* is inevitably extended 
to all : and has a much more powerful influence than is generally 
believed, in their views and treatment of the sex at large. He who bac 
learned to despise or speak harshly of a prostitute, or*of any other 
human being, has taken the first lesson in general irreverence, and will 
Qot be slow to extend it to others. 

It«iay also be observed, that the liberty of women of the richer elaiatt 
la very much impeded by the existence of .the class of prostitutes ; they oaa* 
■ot w^k about in the s^re^ t in the eveu’ins, without the liability of be'ng 
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laken for one of that class ; and hence either stay at home, aooordtnpr to ths 
ioTeterate sedentary habits of the sex, or require the encumbrance of a 
conrentional protector. But it is in vain for any of us, to hope for a free 
and dignified life for ourselves, or for the social class tp which we belong, 
as long as any of our fellow-^bcings are permitted to remain in such a 
state of degradation ; wo must assurdly pay the penalty for our irrever- 
ence and neglect of them, nor can we rise to a more dignified life our* 
selves, till we elevate them along with ns. 

Of the exceedingly undignified and constrained position of a ymng tm* 
magritd lady with regard to love, I have already spoken. One great evil 
is, that she dare not express her feelings, and the want of freedom of 
expression is one which is most opposed to human happiness. Shame 
and concealment prey upon her in most of her loves, and eat into her 
strength like a canker-worm. Sexual shyness moreover has been even 
more fostered in girls than in young men, and with the same fatal tfiVsets ; 
weakening or rather making morbid, the natural sexual desires, but at 
the same time vitally injuring the integrity of mind and body. Hence 
comes hysteria, and its train of miseries, which overthrow the sense of 
dignity. 

If a young lady, on the other hand, dare to Indulge in any forbidden 
lexual intimacy, the whole of society is roused against her, and she is in 
many respects ruined for life. Hence the greatest fear, difficulties, and 
anguish attend any such step, and a series of endless degradations. The 
injustice here committed by society, is as flagrant as in the case of the 
prostitutes. A young man has very considerable liberty granted him, 
and sexual indulgences are considered venial in him, but if a young 
woman do the same and be discovered, her character is gone. This in- 
justice is a crying shame to our society, and confuses all ideas of 
morality. Man seta at naught the golden moral rule, do to others as 
you would have them do to you.’* He indulges himself in sexual plea- 
sures, but if a woman do tho same, heat once joins in theory against her. 
Is this manly, is this just or righteous ? No. If man expects woman, 
either married or unmarried, to renounce all sexual iudulgences except 
ihe one prescribed by the present moral code, let him himself renouuot 
them ; but for a brother or a husband, who has, as it is called, sown ku 
wild oats, to expect perfect abstinence in his sister, or perfect constancy 
in bis wife, is an evident injustice. Unless the female sex be placed 
exactly on a par with .the male in sexual freedom and dignity, there 
cannot be eitto justice or happiness. Is man ready to renounce all 
sexual intercourse except that of marriage ? then let him ask of woman 
to do the same ; but if he bo resolved to have a freer and more dignified 
itate of sexual relations than at present exists, he can only do so by 
giving to woman exactly an equal share of feedom. 

In marri^ life the wi/e has far less freedom in love than the husband 
Tho latter, in the large towns in England, not infrequently keeps a mis- 
tress, or goes with other women, and little is said about it : but if the wifi 
should be inconstant, the greatest scandal is caused. Thus all illicit intcr« 
course on her side is carried on at the exp^mse of fears and iiidil^itiiq 
iDimmerable. On the continent where wive'i are very frequently iuooQi 
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stant to their husbauds, many married women may be said to lead a life 
constantly suspected ; and the restraint and disgrace of such a position 
are easily understood. 

In this way w^see what very great indignities are snflered by thf 
different members of our society, from tlic want of greater liberty in love. 
There is perhaps not a man or a woman among us, whose sense of 
honour and dignity has not suffered deeply from this cause; not one 
whose character is not tnore or less defaced by it. There is scarcely a 
human breast, in which the love eapei iences are not the ones most 
sedulously concealed from view, as being those which could least bear 
scrutiny. There is no subject, in which the freedom and dignity of man 
and woman are so vitally attainted. 

Besides these two supreme tyrannies of food and love, which have their 
prima^ origin in the laws of natnre, there is another, of inferior in- 
fluence and depending on human institutions, by Which the freedom and 
dignity of mankind arc greatly diminished. This is the tyrannyof rtligiout 
belief. There arc few countries in the world, in which this is not a most 
powerful engine in tlio degradation of man. We all know to what an extent 
the people of less civilized countries, such as Hindustan, China, &c., whose 
vast population numbers the half of our race, and in whose welfare and 
advancement wc should feel a profound interest, are enslaved to idol 
worship. But even among ourselves, notwithstanding our comparatively 
advanc^ grade of enlightenment, when we consider the way in which 
man's dignity and liberty arc interfered with by this cause, we shall find 
that we have little reason for self-congratulation. Although insignificant 
when compared with the two causes already mentioned, for these are con- 
stantly operating, being connected with the most fundamental wants of 
our nature ; still the religious tyranny has a very powerful effect in les- 
sening the liberty and dignity of each of ni. 

In the first place, there is a large and constantly increasing class ;>i 
thix country, who have.no belief on the commonly received religious views. 
The dignity and liberty of this class are very seriously affected by the re- 
strictions placed on the free expression of their opinions, by the intolerance 
of their neighbours. Instead of the opinions which they have conscien- 
tiously adopted, being received with that reverence, which is due in every 
case by one man to his fellow ; instead of being met by free discussion 
and by an open and respectful dissent, such beliefs are too often treated 
with the bitterest animosity or contempt, and those known to entertain 
them are regarded in the most irreverent manner. Hence they are 
forced in most cases to conceal their opinions, and to adopt manners and 
habits quite at variance with those which their conscience approves. 
Their lifo is a constant succession of deceptions and false positions, most 
destructive to the sense of freedom and dignity. Instead of openly ex- 
pressing their beliefs on the great and elevating subjects of the destiny 
and duties of man, they are afraid to disclose them, and must therefore 
hB,re a frequent sense of self-reproach and humiliation ; save where this 
is replaced by the still more unfortunate feeling of secret contempt foi 
the neighbour, whose intolerance is the cause ol the concf^ainient. There 
is scarcely a more fruitful cause of mutual coutemot icuong us than this 
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the Christian despises the Atheist aud the luhdel, and the latter retnnii 
the contempt, with the additional viruience of a forced secrecy, ^^at is 
to be said of relij^ions beliefs on either side, that admit of such uncharitable 
and irreverent feelings towards one’s fellow beings '/ r 

The man who openly declares his disbelief in Ciiristianity, is su^ect te 
a host of inconveniences and indignities 11c is looked upon with horror 
dislike, or contempt, by a great mass of his fellows ; and besides the deep, 
wound which this gives to one who truly loves his kind, it is constantly 
humiliating to his sense of honour and dignity. He is put in the cate- 
gory of the worst malefactors, his actions misconstrued, and his nobleat 
aspirations for the service of mankind treated with suspicion and igno-. 
miny. The free expression of the opinions, which he believes so essential 
to human happiness and virtue, is very mnch restricted. His nearest 
friends, and relations look coldly on him, and lose no opportunity of de- 
grading his cherished beliefs. Truly the man who resolves nobly to express 
his independent religious convictions, has much to encounter ; and the 
service of truth is still a martyrdom. 

But while those who dissent from the osnal form of religious belief 
have so undignified and fettered a position, those who adopt it have one 
quite as much so. All the current religions, which assert the dominion 
of the supernatural over man and nature, strike at the very foundation 
of human dignity and liberty. They proclaim that man is under the 
irresponsible rule of a sovereign master, over whom he has no power what- 
soever ; whom he cannot comprehend, to whose will his own must be sub- 
servient, whom he must endeavour to propitiate by humbling himself in 
tho dust before him, whose words and injnnctions he must not even discuss 
the justice of ; in short to whose service he must consecrate his life, 
under penalty of the most unheard-of vengeance. If this be so, the 
dignity and liberty of man are but names, and have no existence. The 
idea of an irresponsible sovereign is one so totally subversive of all liberty 
and moral dignity, that, where it exists, there can be no true conception 
of these virtues. An exact equality of mutual re.spoiisibility between all 
thinking beings, is the bulwark, tho grand aim of freedom and virtue ; and 
wherever the idea of unequal responsibility intrudes, it is fatal to both. 
To be in the power of anv one, over whom you have not an equal power, 
is prostrating to the self-reverence. ^V^iat are we, where is the dignity 
of our liyes, if we are subject constantly to the fiat of another, who can 
do with us whateyer he will, while he has to giye us no account of his 
actions P 

But in truth the idea of irrosponiibiiitt/ is radically false, and one of the 
monstrous -and impossible conceptions, of which the whole idea of the 
supernatural is composed. It is utterly impossible for any biiing to be 
irresponsible; all are indissolubly linked together, and all must render 
|Q account for every action. Man need not suppose from his exalted 
position, that the inferior animals and the rest of Nature are in his 
power ; we are just as much in tbeir’s, and for every injustice or errm 
we commit in our relations to them, we will surely have to pay the exact 
penalty, the happinesa of all being mutually interdependent. If they suffer. 
— M iggifer too, for no one being or class of beinors can remila 
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bappy, if others suffer. It is a philosophical error, as well as a great 
moral oTersight, to beliere in irresponsibility. To imagine a being whose 
happiness is not inseparably bound up with that of all others, or a scheme 
of salration, whiclf perioanentiy excludes any living beings, is an im» 
mense error, and leads to endless immoralities. The only true scheme 
•f salvation, the only one which could satisfy the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, is that which i deludes every living being; and which has for its 
first principle, that the permanent happiness of one is absolutely un* 
attainable without that of all. It is owing to the neglect of this great 
principle, that so many attempts have been made to secure happiness for 
a limited class; that despots hate sought happiness at the expense of their 
slaves ; that the rich have thought to be happy without the poor ; that 
men have dreamed of attaining to paradise, while their fellows were 
doomed^ to eternal perdition ; that supernatural existences have been 
imaging, sotne of them iudnitely happy, and others infinitely miserable : 
but all such endeavours, all such conceptions, are alike futile and impos- 
sible. The moral sense revolts from them, and uur calm Judgment tells 
us their irrationality. 

In reverencing God, man has forgotten to reverence Man. There is 
perhaps nothing which has so frequently caused one man to despise or to 
ill-use another as rcligiouszeal ; as the preference, namely, of God to Man. 
Since the days of Tamerlane, of Mahomet, of the Inquisition, down to oar 
•wn time, what hecatombs of victims have hecu sacrificed to this.^ 
lleverence to God was thought by all these men to be tbo grand essential 
of virtue ; reverence to man formed no part of tbeir creed. These mon- 
strous ideas are it is true fadiug away before our enlightenment, bis* 
they still form the spirit of our religious beliefs. The chief end of Man r 
is said, is to glorify God. It is from this cause that the various rdi* 
gtous sects, while bending down in humiliation before deity, regard each 
other often with the greatest irreverence ; that they look down on their 
fellow-man with contempt and hatred for daring to disbelieve in the ob* 
)ect of tbeir reverence ; in short that they prefer God to Man. They dare 
not think of God but with awe and adoration, they prostrate themselves 
before him ; but on turning to their fellow-beings, they fill their hearti 
with scorn and irreverence. They sum with abhorrence from those wbe 
deny their religions beliefs, and with contemptuous loathing from the pros- 
titute ; and upon the most trifling provocation are ready to take irre- 
verent, degrading, and angry views of their fellow-mortals. John Knox, 
whose religious character is much admired by many among us, was at 
one time very desirous, indeed I believe petitioned the ruling powers, that 
all the Roman Catholics in Scotland might be put to death. In what 
respect do the religious feelings of such a man radically differ from those 
of a Mahomet or a Tamerlane ? 

But this is a certain truth, that any human being, any one of us, n« 
matter how fallen or degraded, is an infinitely more glorious and adorabhi 
being, than any Gh>d that ever was or will be conceived. Man is the trui 
object of man’s reverence and love, and it is to him that our service and 
are due, however unhappy, however degraded he may have 
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lecoiufi^. ^(auy the cousuuimation of Nature, i» mfiuitely abore any sapor* 
natural conception. 

What is the meaning of reyerence ? why is it a yirtue and a duty 
Because by it we can eTevate and support ; because by it we can bmejU 
the object of our reyeronce. To bestow reverence’ on any being, who 
cannot be benefited thoreoy, is merely to waste it ; and even on the sup* 
position that there is a supernatural being, we could have no possible 
duty to reverence him, as we could do him no good thereby. But the 
idea of a deity is one which is passing from the world, and is sc 
totally at variance with what we now know of life and nature, that it 
cannot long continue in any form. But man exists ; man, our own real 
natural brother, bone of our bone and flesh of our ilesh ; mao, bent down 
BO often with sufifering, quivering with anguish, and steeped in degrada* 
tion, on whom our reverence and our love are never spent in vain. Oh ! 
let not the heart which truly loves its fellows, ever be beguiled frpm their 
real weal and woe, by the imposing pomp of a visionary worship. 

if we look back on the history of the world, wc will find the vast diflfer- 
euco in the result of lives spent in the service ot God, and of those spent 
in the service of Man. All acknowledge the comparative uselessness of 
the lives of monks, nuns, and others, who have devoted themselves to 
the service of God ; and had it not been for the human element in the 
Christian religion, which essentially consisted in love aud reverence to 
Many it would never have stood a day. Had reverence aud humanity to 
ono*s fellow-beings formed the religious creed of mankind, how infinitely 
better would it have been for the world ! The sword and the stake, the 
anathema aud the religious intolerance, would not then have been dis- 
guised in the mask of holiness, but would have stood forth in all their 
natural hideousness. We would not now see men trusting to gain eternal 
happiness by going to church aud adoring Deity, while they hold 
irreverent views of many of their fellow-creatures ; and while the crim- 
inals, the paupers, and the prostitutes, are permiu^ to wander in shams 
and ignominy in the midst ot us. Ah! the only true religion is' that 
which makes us reverence and love all our fellow-creatures ; which leads 
ns to seek for and believe in no happiness for ourselves alone, while our 
companions are suffering, but makes us resolve to die with, rather than 
desert them ; it is not the following of a cold idea, or allowing one's heart 
to be steeled against one’s follows, by a set of icy formulas, which pre- 
tend to give us reasons for hardening ourselves against any human 
being. 

Auother great cause which degrades the stose of liberty and dignity in 
each individual, is the adoption of one standard of moral excellence for 
all men. The character of Christ is taken as the perfection of all virtue, 
and men are exhorted to imitate this, no matter what their peculiar 
moral constitution may be. By this every other kind of c haracter ii 
d^aded, and its liberty of self-developement interfered with. All of us, 
in comparison with the Christian character, are thrown into the shade, 
aad urged, instead of freely developing ourselves according to our natural 
tendencies, to imitate Christ, and to prefer his character to our own 
Bat this is an enormous error. The true rule of dignified moralit^^ 
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* lie lhi/se{f^ imitate no one whorasoerer ; tboacaus’ttiot possibly be any* 
lung 80 great as tny own true self.** Every individual differs uatnraily 
from all others, and therefore every one has naturally a different standard 
if excellence, to which he is fitted to attain. Comparisons between man 
snd man are always very liable to fallacy; it is with his own nature and 
bis own circumstances that each one should be compared. It is desfxnc- 
tire to morality, to the ^ense of dignity and content, that all shoufi be 
struggling after the same standard. Hence arise jealousy and envy of 
our neighbours, b Iio are more fortunately constituted tlum ourselves ; 
endless mortifications and disappointments by striving for virtues and 
powers beyond our reach ; and a discontent with those natural powers 
which every man has in his own peculiar degree, and which in every 
human being are transcendant beyond all power of conception. Men 
strive after a moral shadow, and neglect the infinitely moro glorious sub- 
stanc? within themselves. They judge themselves and their neighbours 
by the Christian standard, and adapt their scale of reverence according 
to this ; and from this reason all those characters whose natural virtues 
are of a different, although of an equally high order with the Christian 
ones, are degraded, while the latter receive an undue share of reverence. 
The physical virtues especially (whose omission is the most radical 
defect in the Christian standard) have been degraded in comparison with 
the moral ones ; and their consequent neglect has been the source of the 
most deplorable evils, which it will need all the efforts of physical religion 
for generations to remove. 

The fundamental idea too in the doctrine of Red^iption^ is utterly de* 
grading to human dignity. It is indeed acknowledged to be so, and 
constantly used as an instrument of abasement, by those who delight to 
humble themselves or their neighbours in the dust before the Deity. 
Vliis idea is, that the moral nature of man is essentially vicious and per- 
verted, that he is born full of Original Sin. There could not be a 
doctrine more fatal to human dignity and liberty than this. What are 
i»e, how should we have any selt>reverence or self-confidence, if we knew 
that we were corrupt at the core, that our moral nature was radically 
erroneous, and sought evil rather than good ? But such a conception is 
a total error, as entirely uuphilosopical, as it is dangerous to moral- 
ity. Any one who has studied the nature of life, and of the various orj^ns 
and faculties which the human frame possesses, knows that one of the 
laws, which must never be lost sight of in inquiries into the vital 
phenomena, is this ; that every or^an or faculty in the body works 
xnvariahly^ in dU cases and at all fzMCs, for the good of the whole. 
\n health and disease this is alike true ; every process in health and every 
process in disease is intended by nature for the preservation of the 
individual ; that is, every act of every oiigan is essentially aood. This 
law applies ezaedy in the same way to all the inteUectual and moral 
operations ; every thought and feeling of the mind must by the neces* 
tity of our being, tend to the preservation and not to the destruc* 
tion of the organism, and therefore must be m like manner essentially 
In thS manner all those moral affections, which are generally 
called the bad passions, and cited as instances of tlie natural humaa 
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shade over the wiiole of society. No individual can suffer or be degra* 
ded, without all tti^ rest sharing, from that universal bond of sympathy 
and mutual intercut, which links us all together. 

The ignoble principle of reven^ too, which so long formed the 
:pirit of our criminal code, and which is only now bsginning to yield 
to the true principle of punishment— that all punishment should have 
for its aim tlie reformation of the offender — ^has greatly degraded m!an- 
kind. 1 do not know a more miserable book than the Newgate 
Calendar. The hansh and pitiless spirit that it shows towards the 
criminals; the way in which it paints men as monsters of cruelty or 
infamy, without any endeavour to trace the natural causes, which 
Drought their divine nature to this ; and the want of any earnest de- 
sire for their reformation, with which the details of their barbarous 
punishments r.rc recounted ; aliform a volume which presses on the 
hcaii of the reader like a nightmare. Who has read this work, and 
not felt suffocated with horror and degradation? feelings whiffn are 
excited more powerfully by the want of a generous moral aim in this 
dry catalogue of horrors, than by the crimes themselves. I remember 
I could scarcely sleep while reading this book as a boy ; and thus it 
will ever be, whife man consents to view any of his fellow-beings with 
such unmingled hatred and contempt. Those feelings are as ill-judged 
as they are oppressive. What good does it do to hate and abuse a 
criminal? to hang him up like a dog, to put him on the treadmill, and 
to treat him with scorn ua 1 ignominy ? Does it make crime less rife 
on the one hand, or do such feelings towards a fellow-creature give to 
ourselves either satisfaction or moral elevation ? 

Their effect is ouite the contrary. Nothing has so hardening an in- 
fluence on crimmaiS as degrading punishments ; they conlinn them in 
their evil habits, and give them in addition the burning desire of 
revenge. The punishment of death, which still continues amongst us, 
gives the lie direct to any moral principle of punishment, and by the 
blood-thirsty and irrovercntial feelings it excites, lends an immense 
impulse to deeds of violence. That feeling of horror and estrangement 
too, felt towards criminals, is mo^t pernicious to the best interests of 
all. It debases the criminal, and prevents him from making any 
efforts to reform himself ; and it is no less hurtful to the man who en- 
tertains it, for there is nothing more prejudicial than to allow oneself 
to feel an alienation from any human being in auy circumstances, 
Crime, lunacy, and prostitution are perhaps the three subjects, from 
which the human heart has allowed itself most to be alienated ; and, in 
ail, this alienation has had the most disastrous effects. It is just as 
if a physician were to fly in horror from disease, instead of devoting 
his efforts to relieve and to prevent it. We all know how long the 
anfl rtunate lunatics were treated by the scourge and fetters ; and 
tven yet the feeling of fear and estraDuement, which exists between 
the sane and the insane, has most deplorable results ; driving manry 
to madness from pure fascination, and making it much more difficult 
for Uk; mentally diseased to regain their health. 

% fact, there is uuthing strange or extraordinary in either crioio oi 
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laiiAey. Both of them arise from fixbd and definite causes, wMch are 
/ust as patent to our investigation as the laws of physics ; except in as 
much as the human mind, from its great complexity, is more diffioult 
to comprehend. Nay more, crime, as well as prostitution and almost 
aU the rest of the greatest evils in our society, is primarily Caused by 
the law of population, which presses our race into the abyss of poverty 
and ignorance ; and therefore it is caused mainly, like these other evils, 
i»y the undue procreation of married people, who, least of all, diave a 
right to speak harshly of the sins of any of their fellow-creatures. 
Besides, it is a certain truth, that anyone of ns would become criminal 
ur insane, if we were put in circumstances favourable for it ; and this 
should give us a kinder and more reverential feeling towards those, who 
are so unhappy as to have fallen victims to such circumstances. X 
know the repugnance felt by many to allow of the influence of circum- 
stances in moulding human character, and also how much opposed 
such a tloctrine is to the current religious ideas of the day ; which, by 
the dogma of infinite responsibility, virtually assert the unlimited 
(Voewill of man, however this assertion may be disguised by the hope- 
less paradox of predestination. Still, the more narrowly we exaioine 
the matter, the more do wc perceive, that it is always by evil external 
tit cumstances, and by these alone, that the essentially good powers of 
mind and body are prevented from developing themselves in a healthy 
and virtuous manner ; and without going further into the strange; con- 
nection of free-will and necessity, we have here at once a reason I’or 
never losing our reverence for our fellow-creatures however iall(;n, and 
a key to their present condition and ultimate regeneratioJ. Nothing 
tver proved so clearly the radical error of the current doctiiiies of 
human freewill and the power of man over circumstances, as the dis- 
covery of the law of population ; which shows that the gieal. evils 
among os are absolutely inevitable, while the antagonism ot the natu- 
ral laws continues, and also that the crimes and miseries of one part 
of mankind have been forced upon them, by the ignorance and impru- 
dence of others. The mau who entertains the fundamentally false 
belief, that crime and other evils arise from an original sin in our con- 
Rtitutiou, must have a hopeless, and therefore a most demoralising 
view of society ; but he who knows that every crime must arise from 
droamstanccs external aud unnatural to the individual, is full of hope, 
and fertile in expedients for Us prevention and cure. 

Thus bow delightful is it to turn from a work like the Newgate 
Calendar, to one written in the reverential and humane spirit of Mr 
fiiirs work on Crime. Here, instead of the hopeless feelings of dogged 
aversion and implacable vengeance, which lead to nothing but accu- 
mulated evil on all sides, wo have the careful and philosophical ana- 
lysis of crime by one, who has not turned away his heart from it ; who 
has studied all its phases, and traced its various causes; and who 
therefore is full of sympathy for the criminal, and of hope for the cure 
•ad prevention of crime. ;^YUo would not sympathise with the cr^- 
•al, who hot traced his life and all its hard and degrading circum- 
•tances, with whmt those of us who are born among the richer edasses 
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have iiltle io do? Noraed in poTcrty, with iiR endleRii indignities and 
temptations ; brought up Mrhaps by criminal parents, who enforce 
crime as a duty on their child ; beaten and abused, what wonder if tbs 
unfortunate child of man becomes a wanderer and an outcast, his hand 
against every man, for everyone’s hand is against diim ? Even amid 
all this, it is bard to extirpate the inherent human nobility ; and in 
the dreary walls of a prison, beautiful are the gleams of gratitude and 
attachment, which kindness to these unfortunates so often awakens. 
“The governor of the prison/' says Mr. Hill, “is often the first 
frienu that the prisoners have known in life ; the first who has treated 
them with kindness, given them good advice, and shown an interest in 
their welfare; and the affection and gratitude, which a benevolent 
governor excites among them, are most Btriking.” “ The first esseii- 
tiul,” he says, moreover, “in a good governor, and in good subordinate 
officers, is that they take a warm interest in the prisoners and their 
amendment, and treat them with kindness ; this is more im*'^oitaot 
than even the best devised prison discipline, and without it nothing 
can be done.” These truths have a rauro general application, for in 
fact all members of society are the keepers of the criminals ; and un- 
less wc bear towards them a spirit of brotherly love and reverence, and 
sliow a heartfelt desire for their reformation, little can be done with 
crime. But on the other hand, by carefully tracing all its causes, and 
making use of every means for its prevention and the reformation of 
ofi'enders , in the ways which Mr. Hill has so admirably pointed 
out, wc have, as he says, a right to expect, that “in time, crime will 
become so very rare, as not materially to affect the happiness of 
society." 

I need not here dilate on the indignities and restrictions which man 
suffers under a system of political oppression. These are too well 
known by all ; and in this country, human liberty and dignity are 
fortunately not so much compromised by this cause. Still, even 
among us, there is by no means a satisfactory political freedom, .and 
the number of political malcontents is very large. In the first place 
we have the glaring indignity of a restricted suffrage. The great mass 
of our people are not even allowed a voice in political matters, and 
where this is the case, one of the first essentials of political freedom 
and dignity is wanting. It is impossible to satisfy the sense of justice 
without universal suffrage. Every adult member of the community, 
who has not bntou the laws, should have a voice iu framing them. 
This is the broad natural axiom of political justice, and until this be 
obtained the sense of political wrong must exist. It is a matter of 
humiliation for a society, if a large portion of its members be iu so 
degraded and nneducated a state, that they arc deemed unworthy of 
having a voice In the affairs which interest all. The consciousness of 
the possession of such a voice, like that of property^ is a groat iustru- 
ment of moral elevation, and tends to give a man a dignified position 
In tds own and his neighbour’s eyes ; while the want of such advanta- 
ges allows him io fall into the lowest depths of degradation. Qad 
them bm universal suffrage iu this countrj and in Ireland, the POPr 
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.<c!lfC6ly hate fallen into such an abject state of misery and oriog- 
iutf abasement, as they have dune ; ' especially in the latter country 
vhere human dignity is reduced to its lowest stage. The rich would thea 
hate found, that they were dependent in some measure on the voice ol 
the poor^ and would hate been forced to pay them more respect, and nol 
look down on them as utterly beneath their notice, as has so often been 
done. All such inequalities loosen the bond, which should unite the 
different classes, and operate to the ultimate ruin of both ; for the degra* 
dation of the poor mns.t sooner or later drag down the rich. 

la like manner the existence of an aristocractf tends very rauc 
to lessen the equal and mutual reverence, which each member of the 
eommunity should possess. The privileged few who are born to a 
title, are constantly prone to regard the rest of society os beneath them, 
and t% lose sight of die equal dignity which invests all men, as men. 
Among the other classes, the aristocracy are either fawned upon and 
toadied, in a manner most repugnant to the sense of dignity ; or are 
envied and hated for the possession of such extraordinary privileges. If 
we look moreover to the foumiations, on which a permanent aristocracy 
is based, we shall sre that they consist for die most part in rights 
and privileges most destructive to the interests of society. Thus our 
aristocracy derive their main support from the laws of primogeniture 
a.nd entail ; without which it would probably be impossible for them to 
retain their power, o? continae for any length of time in their presen* 
elevated position. If it were not for these laws, their fortunes woul 
very soon be broken down, and their immense power at the same time 
destroyed : so that it may he said, that a hereditary nobility necessitates 
for its continued existence in a free country, the laws of primogeniture 
and entail. But these laws are most destructive to the interests of society, 
and are opposed to ail natural feelings of justice. The law of entail has, 
together with tho Cottier system of land tenure, been one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of Ireland ; keeping the laud constantly in a burdened 
state, and preventing its transfer from the social drones, who would do 
nothing for it, to the industrious agriculturists, who could have done so 
much. 

A.11 titles tend to lead astray both their possessors, and the rest of 
society ; to make men bow down before the shadow and neglect the 
iubstonco ; to make us forget, that it is man, and the real human 
virtues, that should claim our reverence, and not high-sounding names 
or accidental distinctions. He who ha.s a greater reverence for a 
^ueen on tho throne, than for the forlorn and ragged sempstress 
iu a garret, has no true conception of natural human dignity. Repcr^ 
mce Jor reverence should be the principle of each of us . treat me with 
tespMt, and I will so treat you, but do not expect that yon, my 
trim, are to have all the respect, and 1 all the contempt. Each man hat 
an exactly equal natural dignity and title to our reverence. Were tb# 
iioorer classes independent of the rich ; were each man able to gain for 
nimself his livelihood, without thinking of the favour or the custom of 
Ibis gentleman or that lord, we should not see that one-sided subservience 
lad ^jseqoioiisneM, that lltinkeyism, as it has been termed, so degrading 
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V> all hnmati dignity. The working classes at present are bitterly eia*^ 
grated at this serrile position. In l^ondon very many among them 
i^ard the aristocracy and the richer classes with c^cealed haired and 
embitterment, but, knowing that they are in their power, they dare not 
disclose those feelings. How long is this miserable state of things to 
last? It must last till the possession of gmeral independence gives all 
classes the power of asserting their equal title to the reverence of their 
fellow-creatures. Till then, we shall not see these pernicious class-bar^ 
tiers removed, and the class prejudices put an end to, which are sc 
dangerous to the happiness of all, and to the security of society. Till we 
have an equal mutual reverence among all classes, it is in vain to hope 
that the offended sense of justice and dignity will be satisfied. Our 
nature is not made to exist in sneh circumstauces without disordered and 
diseased action. ^ 

I have thus given a short sketch of the four main influences which 
impair the dignity, the liberty, and the iudopcndence of mankind ; and 
which therefore we should seek to remove by steady and persevering efforts 
in order to obtain these blessings. These /our great tyrannies operate in 
different degrees in different countries. Thus, among ourselves, there is 
much less political tyranny than upon the (^outinent ; but on the other 
band the tyranny of food, love, and religion is in many respects much 
greater than in many parts of Europe. In neither France nor Germany 
do we seo tho abject and squalid poverty, that exists among us, nor are 
the working classes so enslaved to their toil. In none is tho difficulty of 
gaining a livelihood so great, and tho hot-press of competition so 
exhausting. In neither of these countries again, is the tyranny of love 
or religion nearly so oppressive as with us ; and from these causes there 
IS perhaps a larger sum of happiness and real freedom in them than in 
England, notwi&standing their unfortunate political subjection. It is a 
great mistake to suppose, that the latter comprises the whole question of 
hberty. As has been shown, there are many other matters, which afreet 
just as vitally the freedom of each individual : and from 'Which all the 
inherent nobility and independence of tho British character have not been 
able to defend us. Forei^ers, who know nothing of England but by 
hearsay, come to ns with the most glowing ideal of British liberty, but 
by living among us they generally arrive at a totally diflerent concln* 
f ion ; and exclaim against the want of social and religious freedom, the 
stiffness and exclosiveness of oni richer classes, and the fearful degm* 
dation of our poor. 

It matters little in reality whether a man be enslaved by a tyran- 
nical government, or by the necessities of his life. In fact the latter, as 
for instance the necessity of gaining a livelihoo^l, and of procuring the 
sexual necessaries of health and happiness, are infuiitcly more important 
causes of bondage and degradation, than perhaps any possible form of 
government ; much more than the govorument of this country, which in 
many respects is so admirable. The chief difference is, that men are more 
embittered by the evils which they obviously* suffer at the hands of. other 
men, than by those which appear to come from necessity. Biit tfaii 
fliffkrence is more apparent chan real, for, as has been shown in a 
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ftSBiy, the difficulties of obtaining food and , which are by far thr 
most important erils in society, arise from the monopoly of Jove and 
an undue procr6<|tion by a limited number, who thus inevitably subject 
their fellow-beings to these fearful wants : and are really, although un- 
consciously, the cause of their sufferings, as truly as the political 
oppressor. It is not necessity, but the imprudeuce of married ^ople, 
which forces tho rest of mankind to a life of toil and sexual privation. 

It has been beautifully said, “ I-»ove thy neighbour as thyself,*’ but the 
precept, Reverence thy neighbour as thyself^" is no loss true, and is even 
more needed among us. We all reverence ourselves ; a mao. n^ver en- 
tirely loses his self-reverence. Upon his own actions he uniformly puts 
the best construction ; and he does this from the beautiful natural 
instinct, which teaches him that he is innately noble and good. But in 
our jtdgmcnt of our neighbours we'act very differently ; we are ready on 
the most trivial pretexts to adopt contemptuous views of them, to mis- 
construe their actions, to regard them witli aversion or disgust. If wc 
attended to this great principle of morality, “ Reverence thy neighbour 
as thyself,** should we judge them so very differently from ourselves ? 

Reverence is even more needed among us than love, for it has been far 
more neglected. The doctrines of universal love have been preached for 
ages by the Christian moralists, while those of reverence for man have 
bm comparatively disregarded. Reverence implies belief that a man is 
essentially good ; and therefore is not compatible with the doctrines of 
original sin or eternal punishment. Without reverence, love can do little, 
,2ad indeed never can continue long. Tlic love mingled with pity, with 
which it is the delight of the Christian moralist to regard mankind, the 
fallen race as he terms us, can do at present but very little for man, for 
it debases while it soothes. Pity is no natural sphere for so majestic a 
being as man, and his powerful nature instinctively recoils from it. It 
is not pity, however loving, that our paupers, our criminals, and, more 
ilian all our prostitutes, require ; it is reverence, the reverence that elevates 
And infuses self-respect into the hearts of those neglected unfortunates, 
which alone can become tJie basis of a real reformation. 

And reverence is tlio only true feeling, with which one can regard so 
wondrous a being as man, whatever state of accidental degradation ha 
may have fallen into. Can we understand a man, that we despise him? 
In all cases the invariable principle of good still rules his life ; and this 
all-perfect natural force demands our profuundcst admiration. It is to 
these unfortunates too, that they earning heart of the philanthropist in- 
stinctively turns to pay its homage. Where should we rather bestow oui 
feveronce, than there where it is most needed ? While others bow before 
the shrine of riches, rank, and virtue, Oh, let the heart which truly loves 
mankind, seek out the despised inmates of the workhouse, the gaol, and 
the brothel, where his brotnerly love and reverence can do so much more 
fer the elevation of his fellow-creatures ! Let him prostrate himsell 
before the eclipsed majesty of these ill-fated sons and daughters of man ; 
an^ register an inward vow, never to join iu the general contempt, nor 
10 desert them, till tJiey have been raised from their present abject ooo* 
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ditbn, and till tliero is no meiiiber of hamau society in the awful positios 
of au outcast from its bosom. 

No man should ever allow himself to despise another. It is as foolish 
as nnfeeling ; for it assumes that we may have an elevation over a fellow- 
creature. which no man can possets. There is no part of nature, which is 
so uuuiterably above our comprehension as a human being; and there- 
fore nothing, where all is perfection, which we can so little pretend to 
ook down upon. He who despisas another, degrades himself thereby, 
for the irreverence inevitably recoils on our common humanity. Jt 
is our duty to reverence all, for by reverencing we elevate and benefit 
them ; and it is our duty to do so, as far as lies in our power. A mutual 
reverence is the basis of politeness, dignity, and good-will througljout 
society, and is the bond of the social virtues. The reverence moreover 
should be paid to man as man, and not veer like the wind froin every 
slight difference of fortune, talent, virtue, rank, or otlier acciSeutal 
advantage. At present every little difference in these circumstances ; in 
party feeling, in religious belief, in moral conduct, in tastes or pleasures, 
in class, in manners or education ; is held sufficient to justify the pro- 
foundest contempt between man and man. The spiritualist looks down 
on the sensualist, and the latter returns the compliment; the noble 
despises the plebeian, and the intelligent radical despises the braiuless 
patrician ; the clever man sneers at the stupid one, and tho saint draws 
back from the sinner ; beauty looks down upon ugliness, which fortifies 
itself in a contempt for a fair exterior with a shallow mind, lu tins 
way there is scarcely one among us, who has not his pet objects of nm. 
tempt among his fellow-men, thinking to elevate himself at the expense 
of his neigh^ur's degradation; and who is not himself the object of the 
contempt of some other. Alas ! is human life made to bo taken up by 
such unworthy feelings as these? Life is dlificult enough for tne most of 
us in any case, with all the evils, social, moral, and physical, which each 
has to contend with ; and to many it becomes hopeless indeed, when we 
have also to struggle with the contempt and unkindness of our fellows. 
Besides, all such errors of feeling and judgment invariably recoil on our 
own head. No man is happy, as Tong as he consents to despise any human 
being. Nature w ill not permit such a monstrous injustice ; and torments, 
by her own inimitable retributive evib, all who are guilty of such errors. 
For every irreverence shewn to any one of her children, tho rest have 
invariably to pay the exact penalty ; and the Nemesis, which slumbers 
not nor sleeps, pursues our race, till every indignity, every suffering in- 
flicted on any individual, has b^n exactly avenged. 

A reverence which depends on accidents, is unworthy of our attention. 
Wliich of us can tell to what lot in life be might have been born, or re-* 
duced by circumstances? Whether he should inherit a noble fortune, 
power, talents, virtues ; or be born in a garret, amid rags and wretched* 
ness, constitutionally prone to disease and crime, from being ill-suited tw 
contend with surrounding circumstances ? As long os reverence is to ba 
given merely to fortune's favonrites, to the rich, the powerful, the vir* 
toons, the irUllectoal, what is it worth? who can tell that ho witt 



it ? Alas ! thoso who are born without these adrantages, need 
tor reverenco, love, and assistance, most of all ; so that we may in part 
make up to then^for the niggardliness of fortune. And, after all, to 
him who looks beneath the surface, the merit of all tnen is, in one 
respect, equal ; for all strive towards good in a measure exactly propor- 
tional to their natural powers, and to the suitability of their external 
circumstances. While this accidental reverence is the rule of our actions, 
no man is safe, no man can depend upon his fellows ; do what we may, 
we are constantly exposed during life to the contempt of others, whi^ 
must always degrade us. As the true moral principle is not, ** love this 
man and hate that one,** so it is not, reverence this one, and dispise 
the other, ** “ but have an equal reverence for all,*' no matter what 
they arc. While the philosophic mind should ever keep in view this 
great tprinciple, so should we strive in every way to make it generally 
felt throughout society, by removing as far as possible those obstacles, 
which oppose the dignity, the freedom, and the independence of mankind ; 
for it is upon the universal possession of these great advantages alone, 
that a state of satisfactory mutual reverence can be based. By the want 
of them, by having to contend with a lot of impendence, slavery, 
and indignity, however imposed, a man’s self-reverence is impaired, 
together with his jrcverencc tor othem. Until the destructive action of the 
principle of population be (jbviated by the general adoption of preventive 
intercourse, it is a mere dream to talk of human liberty. It is not till 
every adult member of society shall possess an independent life: till 
every man and woman has a due share of sexual love ; till all are able to 
assert openly their conscientious beliefs, without incurring the contempt 
hatred of their neighbours ; till secrecy and duplicity have become 
rare, and meu are able to speak freely their inner thoughts, and make 
their cuter life harmonise with the inner; it is not till then, that we shall 
tec a true me.ni'Ure of dignity, liberty, and independonco existing among 
UA, aad that Britain will troiy deserve Uie D«4ne cl a freg cuuntrv 
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I« the j-.-esoQt century there m being gradually accomplished ikt 
gMatest revolution, which has ever taken place, or which perhaps evei 
will take place, in human Belief. This great change is, the progress 
from a Supernatural to a Natural Beligion. From the beginning of 
human existence on this earth up to the present time, the idea of the 
supernatural has accompanied man in all countries and in all circum- 
stances. He has chosen as the chief object of his reverence and worsl^ 
powers «and virtues external to nature, and, as he imagined, superior. Ha 
has formed to himslf conceptions of Beings, to whom those agencies 
which ho saw at work in himself and in the world around him, were sub- 
servient ; from whom they took their origin and the laws of their action, 
and from whom they were liable to constant interference. 

This belief in the supernatural has existed in many different phases in 
different nations, and in the coarse of time, has been gradually changed 
from its original gross form to the more refined and exalted one, in which 
it^at present exists among ourselves. At first man, being unable to 
account for any of the phenomena he saw around him, attributed every- 
thing to a supernatural cause. Thus he made a God the immediate 
cause of the storm and the calm, of the growth of the plant and animah 
of human happiness and misery, and the current of human events. In 
short, whether he imagined a single supernatural being, or a plurality of 
them, he supposed this being to be constantly interfering with the course 
of things, and the mightiest and most active power in the universe. 

But % little and little through the ages, science has shown us that all 
these phenomena, which we see around us, take place from natural causes; 
and that if we search narrowly there is never any other power than 
uature at work in all actions, no matter how mysterious they seem to us. 

this way the doctrine of immediate supernatural interference has 
gradually yielded to the comparatively truer one of secondary causes, in 
which many enlightened minds now beHeve. In this form of boliet, the 
idea of a supernatural being is still retained ; but instead of making him 
the active agent in all the phenomena of nature, he is believed to have 
only at first formed nature, and imposed upon her laws, accord 
which she oQuld of do everything afterwards. This is very 
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fatly itie belief of mcR, Who, while, from their knowledge ol 
9cietiee, they see that the natural laws are nerer departed from, that na 
event over occurs except according to sueh laws, and tliat there is never 
iho slightest sign of any interference with the course of nature, wish U 
reconcile this absence of all appearance of the supernatural, with the 
ordinary mode of religious belief. 

But the ordinary form of belief admits very much more of snpernatn* 
ra) agency than this. It asserts not only that all the universe^ animate 
lud inanimate, has been originally created by a supernatural being, but 
that this being constantly interferes in the affairs of man even in the 
present day. Thus it is currently believed by the Christians, that God 
gives to us health or disease, that he is the source of our happiness and 
misery. It is believed that his 'spirit operates upon our ni«»“ls, so as 
either to convert us to what is termed a holy state of miml, o . Ijardeu 
as to unbelief. If we analyse carefully the Cliristinn doctriu^.., we shall 
hnd that gradually, step by step, the idea of divine interference in the 
coarse of nature has been forced to yield to t)>at of natural causation, 
throughout almost the whole domain of Physics. In Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy; and in the natural sciences, Botany, 
Zoology, &c, no educated man ever thinks of introducing the idea of 
mpematural itUtrfannee to account for any of the phenomena witnessed. 
Even to minds unversed in science, the idea that a chemical change, the 
diurnal revolution of the earth, or the rising of the sap in a tree, is pro- 
iuced immediately by supernatural interference, would scarcely for a 
moment occur. It has not been witliout a hard struggle, that super- 
naturalism has yielded its cherished empire over these sciences : inch by 
inch the ground was disputed, aud many an astronomer or geologist 
has been laid under the bau of the supernatural ists, for what they con- 
ceived to be his impious theory of natural causation, before the truth was 
clearly established. 

It is chiefly Is the world of mind^ that the immediate interference 'of 
deity is still insisted on. Hen at present scarcely believe, that God acts 
on the material world to produce changes ; that be turns aside the 
natural course of a stream instance, or alters the natural operation of 
chemical affinities, for these things are too palpably untrue, and we see 
that this is never done ; but they believe that he produces changes in the 
mind, that his spirit works upon mind, and produces joy or sorrow, belief 
or unbelief. 

It cannot be said however, that the belief that even maierial phenomena 
are sometimes owing to immediate supernatural interference, is altogether 
extinct. It has been forced to yield in all the natural phenomena, which 
are now best understood, and whose invariable laws and definite chain <A 
causation have been tolerably made oat. But in those provinces of 
science where the chain of causation is not so well understoM, the belief 
(hat supernatural agency sometimes operates, still exists. For instance^ 
many people believe that the weather and the seasons are liable to super- 
natnral interference. A mysterioni occurrence also, such as the potato 
failure, whose natural cause has not been discovered, it aioribod (i 
lupernaturai^agency. The diseases to which our bodies are liable- "bspa* 
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eitlTy such as are of a particnlarlf terrible and mysterious nature, as the 
Cholera, are rery frequently set down as due to supernatural interference 
Accordingly prayers are oflbred to the Deity to send rainy or dry weather, 
to arert me potato disease, and to restore a sick man to health. Those 
who put up saoh prayers, do not consider, that it would be exactly as 
reasonable to implore Deity to build a city, or to solve for them a matbe* 
matical problem. Such prayers are founded on the radically false sup- 
position, that any supernatural interference ever takes place in ^e 
course of Nature; that her laws are being constantly broken, and thee 
patched-up again, by a supernatural hand. The laws tfiat ii^uence the 
weather and the seasons, that rule over the health of the potato and ol 
the human body, are equally invariable and equally incapable of beings 
iuterfered with, as those of mathematics, or of house-building. If we 
supplicate Deity to alter the course of nature in one thing, why should 
we iot in another? Every man would feel the utter fruitlessness of 
asking for Divine interference to build a house for him, and would deem 
such a petition childish and irrational ; but the exactly equal fruitlessness 
of a prayer for such interference in the natural operations of the frame 
and turns of the seasons, is not considered. 

Bat the laws of mind are not oup whit less definite and invariable thar 
those of matter. The more attentively we examine mental phenomena 
in ourselves and others, the more clearly do we perceive, that they, just 
as material phenomena, are absolutely and entirely dependent on natural 
causation, invariably moving according to natural laws, and never in 
any case subject to the shadow of supernatural interference. Mental and 
moral science have been completely blighted by the neglect of this great 
truth ; and hence, while the physical sciences have of late made such 
immense progress, the mental ones have remained spell-^und. Phy- 
siology, the science of the actions of the living body, was long retarded in 
a similar way by the dogmatic belief in a Vital Essence ; some vague 
supernatural force, which was supposed to rule over the functions of the 
«body, and to be totally beyond our comprehension. Hence every vital 
action was ascribed to this vital essence, and it was thought impious to 
search further for its cause. But we now know that all the vital aoiions 
take place according to definite laws, which are just as truly natural as 
the pIiysEcal and just as compreheusibie by us, although they are more 
complicated. In the same way moral and intellectual science are 
still retarded by the belief, that mind is an essence of a peculiar incom- 
prehensible nature, subject to constant supernatural interference ; and 
that it is not governed by laws just as fixed and definite, and just as truly 
fitted for our iuTestigation and compreheusiou, as those of the rest of the 
universe. But it is a certain truth, that the workings of riie mind are just 
as absolutelv removed from all supernatural, from all spiritual inter- 
ference, aa those of matter. Its laws are never broken. There is not a 
thought,, not .IQ ^motion within ns, that does not depend entirely on 
natural caui^, and oiay not be traced entirely to them. The laws of 
the emotions uid of the thoughts, the conditions on which happinese or 
•Mrrow, virtue or vice, depend, are as certain and invariable as Uioee ol 
twiwii try I’and aro just as capable of being discovered and compreheudal 
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by UB, although from the great complexity of mental phenomena, they 
are more difficult to determine. Still we hafe this adTanume in in?esti • 
gating thn laws of the mind, that they operate within ourselves, and tinu 
ire brought more thoronghly within the sphere of our consciousness. 

The bdief in the subjection of the mind to supernataral interference 
xnd the connection of the soul with supernatural essences, has com- 
pletely j^alysed all true moral science, and has closed the door upon 
that paUi of investigation of mental processes, which could alone lead te 
any Suable result. Hence we have at present no natural moral science. 
The laws of the health of mind, on which its happiness and its virtue 
depend, exactly as those of the body upon its laws, have not been made 
" out, or arran^ in any scientific form. The effect of this is exactly as if 
the laws of the body had not been investigated. Wherever the laws of 
health, whether of body or mind, are not understood, or are disobeyed, 
misery is certain to result; and every error we make in endeavouring to 
comprehend the natural moral laws, which preside over our virtuS and 
happiness, has to be atoned for by our sorrow and degradation. 

TIm science of menial health may be said to be still quite rudimentary 
Its very first fundamental axioms are not admitted, but all is involv^ 
in a paradoxical, mystic, supernatural obscurity. Thus, as has been 
shown in a former essay, the two great natural guides to the under- 
standing of mental health and disease are disregarded, namely, Joy and 
Sorrow, which correspond to the feelings of Pain and Pleasure in the 
body : and hence there is the greatest confusion and misconception, as to 
what constitutes a really healthy or virtuous state of mind. Our com^ 
mon standards of moral excellence are not healthy, and therefore cauuot 
be virtuous, or suitable objects for our aims. Many of the characters 
most admired by the Christian moralist are in reality full of moral dis- 
ease. From the want of a true natural staudard by which to judge ol 
mental health and disease, wo fall into constant errors iu tho conduct of 
our own mind, and in the judgment we pass on others. We indulge 
excessively iu modes of feeling and thought, which we imagine to be good 
but which in reality are very pernicious ; and hence we become misera- 
ble, perhaps go mad, quite unconscious that the reason of our unhappinem 
lies m our infringement of the laws of mental health. Little as the laws 
if physical heiuth are generally understood, those of mental health an 
almost less so. 

It is a certain truth, that all unhappiness arising from mental causes, 
invariably results from our disobedience to the laws of moral health ; that 
all insanity results in like manner from a greater degree of such 
disobedience ; and Uiat the opposite states of joy, health, and strength ol 
mind can only arise from our obedience to these laws. All virtue arises 
from* our observance of the natural conditions which lead to it, and ak 
vice from their neglect. A virtuous state of mind comes invariably from 
natural causes : and to supplicate supernatural interference or assist- 
abco to make ns virtnons, is jost as unreasonable as to ask for bodily 
strength or health, or to entreat Deity to build a house for us. Yet 
praycts are constantly put up to the Deity to give us a contrite heart, or 
% loving and pious spirit, all of which are ai fundamentally ertrueous, 
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and as foil of danger to the suppliant^ as tha belief that inperDatutil 
interference will restore a sick man to health. 

There is nothing more pernicious, than the belief that anything is to be 
obtained by supernatural means, either in the mind or in the My. It 
preTents us from feeing clearly the only means which can possibly be 
availing, mamely, the natural ones ; and paralyses our efforts, by leading 
os to depend on a succour which never possibly can reach us, and never 
has reached any human being, and thus to neglect the natural means, 
Yhich. we might by diligent search attain to. In the treatment of 
bodily disease aiso, it was common in former times to use prayers and 
religious rites, instead of the natural means; but fortunately for man- 
kind these have now all but disappeared from among us, and prayers for 
the restoration of the sick by an interruption to the natural laws, are 
now only used as a form, which few men put any faith in. Who, when 
he secf a man dying of cancer or consumption, ever lets the idea of super- 
natural interference enter into his expectation of the inevitable issue? 

But in the mind these supernatural agencies are still constantly 
resorted to. If a man become unhappy in mind, if his tern per be spoiled, 
in other words if his mind become diseased in any way, instead of invest- 
igating narrowly, just as in the case of bodily disease, the natural causes 
which have led to this unhappiness, and removing them by substituting 
Iho natural conditions of mental health ; tbe supernatural moralist, who 
knows but of one cause of moral disease, namely original sin, and but one 
cure, namely, spiritual conversion, prays over tbo sufferer, that a heRlIiiy 
state of mind be given him by supernatural interference, and that thus, he 
may be restored to happiness and to virtue* Our body, if diseased, 
IS treated naturally ; our mind supernaturally* 

But nature knows of no such supernatural means; in her infinite 
variety, there is no such thing as one cause or one cure of disease. 
Every faculty of tbo mind has its own peculiar laws of health and hap- 
piness, just as every organ of the body ; and this method of treating all 
mbutal diseases by one supernatural panacea, leads to nothing but accu- 
mulated error, confusion, and misery. It is partly owing to this unnatural 
moral treatment, (of course acting, like all other evils at present, merely 
as a subordinate to the law of population, which necestiiaies an immense 
amount of misery in some shape or other), that there is so much ^hap- 
piness in this country, and that insanity is so common, and is, indeed, 
even on tlio increase. In fact the spiritual panacea itself, that mental 
state which is considered to to the highest form of human virtue, is most 
assuredly, when analysed by the natural tests of moral health, qmte thr 
reverse of a healthy or a virtuous moral state ; so much so, that the 
moral physician inuit regard the religious spiritualism, with its asceticini^ 
and proneness to gloomy and serious views, wbidi is so widely prevalent 
in our country, as one of the most fatal forms of moral disease now existing 
among us. 

We cannot expect a state of satisfactory virtue or happiness among 
mankind, as long as the present supernatural views of mind exist ; as 
long as all conditions of happiness and iX^appiness, all virtues and fices, 
laoTties and incipient insanities, are treated alike ; while a moral panaeit 
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taken frcm authority is applied to all, and the great book of Niilure with 
it! infinite rarjety, and beautiful and unerring chain of natural causation* 
is unstudied. Look at the fearful amount of misery and crime which 
exists among us ! Our society in many of its grades is a moral pest* 
house, which men are afraid even to look An immense deal of tbis 
misery is directly owing to our ignoranceof the natural laws of happiness 
and Tirtue, and to the constant substitution of the supernatural for the 
natural efforts to remedy the evils. What avail the prayers that God 
will take pity on the poor, will remove poverty, or prevent drunkenness and 
prostitution? Ail the prayers under heaven will not remove one jot ncr 
one tittle of this misery or this vice ; it is only by diligently studying tbo 
natural causes which have led to it, and removing them, while we sub- 
stitute the natural conditions of happiness, that so blessed a result is 
conceivable. How much time has been wasted, how much human agony 
and degradation has been allowed to continue, through persistence in 
those delusive means ! ' 

The idea of the supernatural has ever acted to paralyse the exertions of 
men in the removal of miseries. Poverty has been thought to bo a sort 
of necessary evil, sent upon mankind, possibly as a punishment for 
Human pride or sin. Disease was for ages viewed in the same erroneous 
flight, till advancing medical science showed it to be entirely dependent on 
infringement of the physical laws. “ God has so willed it,” or “ the 
finger of God is upon them,” has been a constant phrase in the mouth 
of those, whose thoughts ever run upon supernatural intcrreroncc ; and 
in this way are the supernatural moralists wont to depreciate schemes 
for greatly elevating and ameliorating the condition of mankind. These 
cannot succeed,” they say, “for the main cause of poverty, and of all 
other social evils is the natural inborn human depravity. ' Thus they 
are couteoted to pray for supernatural interference to change men's minds, 
and take comparatively little interest in the hopes or schemes of the 
natural investigator. But he, though full of sorrow at the present sta^^e 
of human degradation, is no less full of hope, for be cannot forget the 
great 'truth, that all these miseries arise from natural causes, from 
natural laws which have been broken ; that therefore the.ie is no super- 
natural bar to their removal : and that by studying reverentially the 
various causes of happiness and misery, vice and virtue, poverty and 
crime, as we see them exemplified in the infinite variety of human lives 
iround us, we will in time be able to remove these evils, at least in a 
treat degree. All of us will yet recognise the true comparative advantages 
of these two different modes of religious belief, and religious effort. 

Thus the more insight we obtain into the phenomena of the whole 
universe, into those of mind as well as of matter, tbo more does it 
become assured to us, that every effect is owing to natural causes *, and 
that fixed and invariable natural laws prevail everywhere, which are 
never in any instance departed from. There is never either in mind or 
matter the shadow of a sira of supernatural interference. This great 
fundamental truth lies at the bottom of all the sciences, and must before 
long be universally conceded: in the mental and moral, as well as the 
physical soienpes. When it is clearly understood, all of us wU) m tbf 
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frnitleBsnOM of erer looking beyond nature for the causes of oi 
eyU fortaii 6 »or of any event which takes place in the physical or moral 
world; an the utter futility of any request for a supernatural interrupt 
tion to these woi^rous laws, in whose admirable precision and inraria* 
bility their chief beauty, and our own safety, consist. Before long, in 
mind, as well as in physics, the doctrine of immediate interference must 
be totally abandoned ; and we must recognise that Deity, if existing, at 
icavt never in any one instanee interferes in the natural course of events. 
In this way the supernatural moralist must inevitably soon be compelled 
to adopt at most the doctrine of tecondary causes^ in mind as well as in 
matter. 

l^et us now examine this doctrine of Secondary Causes. In it the idea 
of a supreme supernatural being is still preserved, and it is believed that 
this being at first originated the material universe, and impressed upon 
m^ttee its laws, which should never afterwards be interrupted, except in 
tlie creation of the difierent species of animals and vegetables : which, i* 
Is held, nature unaided could not have produced. The recorded supernatu- 
ral interferences of the Biblical narrative are by some included in the 
primary laws laid down for matter, special provision having been then made 
foi these miraculous occurrences. Thus, according to the doctrine of secon- 
dary causes, supernatural agency has operated on the universe only at two 
epochs ; namely at its first origin, and again at the creation of the dif- 
ferent races of living organisms. The laws once made, according to this 
doctrine, have never been interfered with, and the agency of the super- 
natural is never now apparent in the world ; and we are only to infer 
that it exists as a sustaining or supporting force. 

This doctrine is certainlv greatly preferable to that of direct superna 
tural interference. It removes to a much greater distance the dis 
turbing idea of such interferences, veiling all direct operations ol 
the first cause in the primeval origin of things ; and leaves it to mankind 
to investigate those laws, which have been primarily laid down, and to 
act according to them. It leaves them no hope of any supernatural aid ; 
nor does it countenance the idea, that it is the duty or the interest of man 
lo sock such aid, instead of trusting entirely to natural means. The 
|:>ctriiie Of secondary causes in physical phenomena is now the prevailing 
#06 among mea of science, who adopt Christian beliefs « and it ii 
compatible with a very considerable freedom of research Into nature. 
Would that an equal degree nf freedom, and an equally advanobd mode of 
belief had prevailed in moral science I But the doctrine or immediate 
spiritual interference is so ingrained in the moral world, the whole 
history of Christianity is so inseparably connected with this, that 
such a belief as that of secondary causes, could find no place in it. 

But oven the doctrine of secondary causes is very far from being a true 
ov a satisfactory one. How are we warranted in saying that a suj^r- 
nutural power sustains the operations of Nature, or even exists at all, if we 
never in any caset see the slightest sign of its presence or its action ! 
If there is never the slightest sign, in any of the operations of mind ot 
matter, of a force different from the natural forces, how can we say that 
Ifph a force exists? The phrase that the nnivefie is nttiained by sup^ 
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;i( power, although <iaob power never interferes in the miRtiteel 
liMe decree with the uaiwr A phenomena^ is quite destitute of inetttiii4« 
To sustaiu anything requiic> Hie exercise of an active extraneous force. 
Slid this force, it is allowed, wc never have the slightest sonsihle sign of. 
When we see Oxygen and Hydrogen unite to form water, or observe that 
certain mental emotions excite within us the feelings of joy, wo say that 
such effects are produced by the natural properties in the chemical bodies 
or the mental states. These natural properties or forces are sufficient in 
themselves to produce the remit: and it is a totally gratuitous ussump- 
tiou, that there is any other force, any supernatural agency, acting 
beneath, which enables them to produce the effect. It is against all true 
philosophy to imagine such an additional force, of which there is not the 
slightCbt sign in the phenomena before us. 

But besides this negative sustaining force, the doctrine of Secondary 
I’auses asserts that supernatural agency was actively employed in the 
creation of the vegetable and animal kingdom. Hero it acted not merely 
as a sustaining force to laws already invariably fixed, but actively inters 
fered, giving to matter new impulses, and new forms, which, unaided, it 
could never have assumed. Men saw that the doctrine of supernatural 
interference could not now be received, as it once was, in the phenomena 
going on around us at present. No one now imagines that the develope- 
nient and growth even of the highest animal, that the evolution even of 
our most complex organs, takes place by immediate supernatural causa- 
tion. However mysterious a process may bo, and however little we may 
yet understand it, 'we know with absolute certainty, that all is dune by 
the workings of the natural forces, never interfered with, never assisted i 
and no physiologist would ever now think for a moment, of accounting 
for any vital action, by any other than natural causes. The man who 
would attribute the developement of an organ, which wc could not yet 
understand, to immediate supernatural agency, would bo thought almost 
insane. 

But what right have we to as.'ert that such supernatural agency was 
used in the creation of living organisms, any more than in the develope- 
meut and preservation of those at present existing? The only reason 
that this is done, is because it is not yet understood, how such wonderful 
organisms could first arise by natural forces. But they have little faith 
in Nature, who thus presume to set bounds to her powers. What can 
Nature not do ? To nim who has studied tlFo developement and growth 
of a living organism; who has reflected on the phenomena, wondrous and 
trauscenuant beyond all conception, which are there witnessed; any 
reasouing based on an arbitrary limitation of the powers of Nature is 
utterly valueless. The human ^ing originates in a single cell, so small 
that it cannot be seen by the naked eye. In this cell our infant powers 
»f mind and body lie first cradled, and by these powers, of which no one 
attempts to deny the truly natural character, we develope ourselves ; we 
build up our body to its perfection of physical organisation, and we build 
up no less our mind, by which we obtain so boundless an insight into every 
part of the universe. In this way we in fact create oureelvee ; for it is t 
jil^cally false conccftipil that aoy externol supernatural force aids ^ 
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little in our derelopement. Ho who reflects on the concentration of 
powers in this little primary cell, and on this display of natural forces, in- 
cluding the evolution of mind equally with that of body — for the mind ii 
just os certainly 1)uilt up by natural forces as the body — will bo too much 
lost in wonder at their intinity, to venture to imagine that he knows 
their limits. What can be more wonderful or more insciutable than 
these phenomena ? How could wo ever have imagined that such powers 
resided in us ; in us as a part of Nature ? Why should we believe that 
nature who can do this unaided, could not also unaided give origin to the 
various forms of vegetable and animal life at the beginning ? She, the 
only power that we ever see at work, our mother, our preserver, our own 
innermost essence ; she, who has powers and infinite sublimity, which no 
tongue can utter, and no mind eonceivo ; in what respect has she ever 
failei^to satisfy our most boundless yearnings for the infinite, that wt 
should dishonour her thus, an|i seek to substitute another power for her 
too feeble energies ? 

The more we reflect, the more we study the developement and succes- 
sion of animated beings, tlio more assured will become our conviction, 
that all those transcendaut |iJietiomc*na, however incomprehensible by us at 
present, are owing entirely and absolutely to the natural forces ; and 
that there has been as little supernatural interference in the origin 4 
LifCi as we now see in its continiarnre, Kvery thing leads us to this con- 
clusion. We see in the history of the developement of living beings, 
plants and animals, the same wondrous marks of constant adlierence to 
a fixed and detinitc plan, of the absolute obedience to invariable and 
defloite laws, which we And everywhere else in nature. Several of these 
laws of organic structure have already been made out ; such as that of the 
invariable developement of tlic more special from the more general the 
unity of typo and of function, &c. : and it is to such researches as these, 
and not to that mis-named piety, which contents itself with vague winder 
o^ir a first cause, that wo are to look for a true and elevating conception 
of the wondrous origin of Life. And yet it is deemed almost a sacr (ege, 
to attempt to divest the origin of life of its supernatural character and 
reduce it, as has been done with Astronomy, Geology, Vital Force, d c.,to 
a natural and conceivable form. Such an attempt on the contrary is most 
a Imirable ; and the author of the Vestiges of the Natural Hist< ry of 
Creation *' deserves our warm gratitude for his endeavour, howev-: r im- 
perfect all Bucli cudoavours must yet bo, to show how Life could peisibly 
liuvc originated, and gradually ascended through the scale of being, with- 
out supernatural interference. We may be perfectly certain that it did 
do so, although it may take centuries of the most patient research to tell 
us how. The idea of supernatural interference paralyses all science ; 
unless we have natural phenomena to analyse, all our reasonings are a 
vanity and a delusion : and the preconceived belief in such interferanoc 
has ever acted to satisfy the minds of men with an explanation which 
\8 no explanation, and to oppose the progress of earnest and devout 
enquiry^ 

How did we come here ? What is the nature and purpose of our boin(|[ ? 

LifCi what Peath ? Mvmeotons ouestious, which it is as saiv 
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lo attempt to satisfy by the routiue answers of sui>€ruaturalisi]i> as !• 
arrest the course of the spheres. The general answer to the question of 
the Origin of Life, is, “we were created by supernatural interference. 
An arbitrary will, by an interruption to the Laws of Nature, caused us to 
come into existence, and to assume this form for certain purposes.** The 
problem of Life were indeed a hopeless one, if such were the case. But 
the natural answer to these questions is very different. “ We came into 
being according to fixed and deiinilo laws, as truly natural and indepeu« 
dent iu their actions, as those which make the two elements unite to 
form water. We exist, because our existence was a necessary result of 
the progrossiro tendency of Nature; there is nothing arbitrary, nothing 
Supernatural, in our life. We are not removed by any such impassable 
jjulph from the rest of the inanimato universe ; nil beings and all things 
are bouud together iu*oiie chain of invariable natural causation, of^hich 
we iearn the links one by one with advancing knowledge. We do not in*^* 
deed see all these links, nor can we yet conceive how it was possible for 
the natural forces to give origin to life ; but everything we observe around 
us, all our progress in knowledge, clears up more and more of thii 
mystery, and we live in the earnest hope and belief, that the clue will yet 
h found to the labyrinth ; that some one will yet be able to unite together 
broken links of the chain of life, and to show the natural connection 
which exists between all living beings.** That there are uumberle.ss in- 
dications of such a connection, is undoubted ; the unity of type between 
the irgans of different animals ; tho resemblance of the embryos of the 
higi ler animals to permanent forms in the scale below them ; the wo:»- 
derl &l manner in which Ihe different sub-kingdoms of animals and plants 
are connected together by their Iowo.st forms, which are evidently of a 
tras sitional character, passing over from one group into another all 
lhe&.) wondrous and iiiterc.sting iiidications aro the keys given us by 
Nntaro, to solve the problem of Life ; and wo may feel certain that such 
J :ev8 will not bo givou in vain. The deeper insight a man has into those 
phei^imcna, the stronger grows his conviction, that a natural chain binds 
all td ^ether ; and Cuvier asked “ why should not organic life some day haro 
its N iwton ? ** This at least is absolutely certain, that he who attributes 
them to supernatural interference, does nothing unearth to help us in the 
matter. At what exact point was supernatural interference used? to 
what extent did it derange tho natural forces ? Unless he can also say 
this, he in fact says nothing. Men like Owen, Oken, Goethe, Cuvier, 
are the Galileos of the science of organic life ; and the results of their dis- 
coveries will as irresistibly banish the idea of supernatural interference 
from that field of knowledge, as did those of Galileo in the case of the 
movements of the spheres. All of us will yet feel to whom our thanks 
are due, and what inquirers have pursued the true path to a nobler religious 
conception of the mystery of our Life 
Thus it must ultimately be concedeci, although it may take centuries 
before we can conceive how it could take place, that the Origin and 
Evolution of Life aro as absolutely independent of supernatural interfer- 
ence, as we now-a-days see its continuance to be. It is true that we have 
no parallel atpreeeat to any such phenomena as the Origin of I4fe ; 
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Im bfelngn spring from similar pai-Kats aud from suoli alone ; aii4 

Jtiis it is^ that makes the problpin so oxc'^sivcly diHicolt, and forme 
et (iresent an absolute bar to our iniagination. ]5ut still less have we 
iny jKirallcl to anything approaching lo mi pen latural interference ; of 
that we liave nof the shadow of a sign in the present day; and were it 
not for recorded examples of such interference, which are innumerabln 
among all nations in their infancy, we would never even think of 
resorting to such an explanation. The question is just this; whether is 
it more probable that supernatural agency has been used, a thing which 
we have found in every other department of science to be an absolute 
?rror, full of the most pernicious consequences to human progress ; or 
that, in this case, as in myriads of others, too low and degrading an esti- 
mate has been taken of the powers of Nature, and we have arrogantly 
pi csumed to settle the limits of her actions ? We cannot forsooth under- 
stam^ l>ow unaided Nature could give origin to life; and therefore we 
take it upon ourselves dogmatically to assert that she could not. What 
do wc know of what she can, and what she cannot do? At the very 
least any impartial mind would confess his own ignorance on this, as )et 
inscrutable, subject; ai«d reverentially enquire how much this almighty 
Nature is capable of etTccting, before ho comes to so rash a conclusion. 
Of what value on so difhcult a question are the judgments of those, who 
know so little of truth, that they do not see the invariability of the law* 
that oiKtrato around us at present? Who do not perceive that the laws 
of the seasons, of liealth and disease, of the body and the mind, are 
exactly as fixed as those of Chemistry? Who would desire a supernatural 
intorpositkin to send line weather, and yet see the folly of imploring such 
aid to build a hf)Uso or to cleanse a city ? And yet these errors are looked 
npiui as signs of a ndigions mind, and anyone who would earnestly seek 
to ^liow li!iw mistaken and dangerous they are, is treated as a enemy to 
his race. Oh motlu r Nature, thou knowest a very diflercnt religion! thou 
who invitest nil enquiry and stiflest none; whose great book is ever open 

all our race alike, in all countries and in all times ; in wliose mighty 
bosom all iliy children are impartially embraced, portions of thee, and 
sharing in thy infinite sublimity ; who workest ever onwards, evolving 
in tliy course endless w'orlds and forms of being, all bound together in thy 
own per feet fashion, the subject for the research and adoration of all 
ages. 

From the conviction that all the plienomena we see around ns at 
present, are of an invariably natural character, to the conviction that the 
Origin of JJfe, however incomprehensible it still Is to .us, was also en- 
tirely natural, is but a step ; and it is but one step further, to exclude 
entirely the idea of supernatural interference in the primeval Origin of 
Matter. It is indeed not so difficult to understand the infiuity of matter 
as the natural origin of life. We see that matter exists at present per- 
fectly independently ; it has its own invariable Jaws of action and of being, 
and when wo seek further, we find that it is absolutely indestructible ; 
that, so far as we can see, it is infinite. And if wc follow, here as elae- 
where, the only true guiding prineij le of inquiry, namely, to reoacn 
frptft w^t We sst n/tut we fk- not we must conclude that matter is 
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infinite ; that erery particle we see around us has existed and will 
through all eternity. What conceirable reason, except blind authority, 
have we for any other conclusion ? On tfao other hand, the idea that mind 
created matter is a totally baseless hypothesis, not founded on a shadow, 
of reason. There is not the slightest analogy in its favour, and it was 
merely conceived, when human reason was in its infancy ; when the 
connection between the brain and the mind was not known ; and when 
Brery new form given by the hand of man to matter was vaguely termed 
a creation. We now know, that such a thing as creation never takes 
place at present ; that no new element is ever introduced by extraneous 
power, nor do the laws of one part of tho universe over bend or alter one 
iota, in obedience to any other part. 

Why do we say that mind is more infinite, more noble, or more 
powerful, than matter? that it can create matter, give it laws and bend 
it to its purpose? Alas! our race has paid, and still pays, but too 
dearly, for this enormous injustice to the one great part of our 
How is it one whit more conceivable that mind should bo infinite, thax 
♦.hat matter should be so ? Nay, it is rather infinitely loss rcmceivable ; 
and while we can give no possible reason for matter not being infinite, 
but are forced to come to that conclusion if we attend to nature ; wo cau 
on the other hand find no possible reason in nature why mind should be 
infinite, but are forced by the study of nature to tho conclusion that it is 
not so. Mind is a living essence, and all life is, from the very first condi- 
tions of its existence, subject to change, and therefore to death, !^^)ud is 
transient, being absolutely inseparable from transient forms of matter ; 
and is not a force alien from the rest of Nature, but an entirely natural 
one, inseparably linked with the rest in mutual interdependence. 

He who has studied the progress of Physiology, cannot but be struck 
by the numerous instances in which phenomena in the living body, 
which used to be considered as purely and therefore of a. kind 
totally removed from physical analogy, and from our comprehension, 
have of late years been successively shown to be purely jihimcal. Thus 
the process of Digestion was long thought to be strictly vital, whereji^s 
now it is universally allowed to be entirely physical, taking placo accor- 
ding to the physical laws of Chemistry, heat, Ac. ; insomuch that the 
food, when introduced into the stomach, must still be regarded as essen- 
tially external to the body, that is, not yet forming a part of tlie tissues. 
Ill like manner the essential part of Respiration, namely the taking in ol 
Oxygen and the giving out of Carbonic acid, is regulated by the 
entirely physical laws of the dilTusion of gases, Ac. Nutrition, also, or 
the absorption the food by the blood-vessels and lacteals, has been 
Bbown to depend chiefly on the physical laws of endosmosis and oxosmosis. 
Animal Heat is produced by the chemical union of Oxygen and Carbon 
Ihroughout the frame, and is as entirely a physical process, as the burn<* 
ing of the fire in the grate. Many more instances could be given, but 
these ere sufficient to show tho great and significant fact, that the pro- 
gress of Physiology is tending in every direction to banish tho old vague 
idea of an unintelligible vital force, from the bodily economy, and to 
•ttbatitnte intelligible physical laws. Jn fact the very phrase l^iUl 
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ioFCQ ** is now acknowledged to be merely proviiiona), to mean nothings 
eicept that we have not yet arrived at an explanation of the fact« 
regarding which it is nsed. Gradually it is becoming apparent in num- 
berless instances, that the so-called vital forces are merely physical ones 
in disguise ; and jhis gives us another key to the great problem, the con- 
nection of the organic with the inorganic world, and origin of life. 
From what has been already done in this direction, and from what we may 
infer from reflection, it appears extremely probable, that all vital pheno« 
mena are really physical ; that they are really produced by physical 
forces, acting in certain new conditions. Ho who feels convinced of the 
natural origin of life, would be led to this conclusion by a priori reasons^ 
If life originated entirely by means of the natural physical forces, as it' 
most indubitably did, all the vital forces must have sprung out of the 
physical ones ; and must in fact be an evolution of properties and forcea 
always existing in matter, but lying dormant, until called forth by 
suitdble circumstances. 

It is absolutely certair. that there is not a movement of a muscle in 
our frame, not a thought or feeling in our mind, which is not accom« 
paiiied and iusepara^dy connected with chemical, mechanical, and other 
physical changes. Now wh.at is the coivnection between this chemical 
and mechanical change on tlic one h.and, and thought and feeling on the 
other? ll is ca.sy to brand all investigations into the connection of mind 
and matter, sucli as (.hose of Leibig and others, with the stigma ol 
materialism, and to rest contented with an explanation which is none ; 
but such a course loads just to nothing, like the old doctrine of vital 
essence. Do we consider it a degradation jfor mind, to link and compare 
it with mattei ? Do we think that there is anything one jot more ele- 
vated, more transcendantly wonderful, in a mental phenomenon, that in 
the extraordinary and infinitely subtilised chemical cliange that accom- 
panies it ? Here, as in all other specubrtions, there has been a constant 
endeavour to vilify matter; hut therein men have merely shown that 
the divine beauty of one fundamental part of their nature is hid from 
them. Their eyes are shut, tiu-ir hearts .are closed to the wonder aud 
majesty of the material universe; they will not take Nature as she 
presents herself to us, with her perfect natural harmony of elements, but 
prefer forming to themselves a vain aud distorted image. Forsooth, thesa 
transcendant and inconceivable chemical actions ; that wondrous refine- 
ment and exaltation of physical forces which goes on iu the brain, is a 
poor aud contemptible set of phenomena, unworthy of our most lofty 
thoughts, and utterly untit to bo put on a par with the inauifestations ol 
mind. But ho who is deeply imbued with physical religion, can make no 
such invidious and baseless comparisons ; be must claim for matter exactly 
an equal share in our wonder ; he recognises with devout admiration ths 
certain truth, that there is an inseparable connection and unity between the 
physical and the mental phenomena ; that instead of saying, for instance, 
that an intricate problem was solved, or a deepYeeling of love or devotion 
manifested, through certain mental processes, it is exactly equally true, 
to say that they were done by certain transcendant chemical actions, ol 
whose wondrous and subtle character we have as yet no conoontion. 
Y<i»re a deep faliacv concalned in the common eipre^siou, that list 
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ftnimAt and vegetable eobstance we feed on ^^mi>pori life the fWet )l 
lhat they “ ftecoww life,** in other words are convortcil iuto oureelveSt 
and their inherent vital and spiritual properties are culled forth. 

Everything leads us to the belief that the chemical, mechanical, and 
other physical forces at work, are of one nature and inseparable from 
the mental phenomena; and that the physical forces which we know 
to be manifested in the actions of the brain, arc in some inexplicable 
manner cndow'ed with self-conscioasuess. Matter, when in the form 
jf a muscle, can contract ; when in the form of living nervotts sub- 
stance it can think. Thought is in soino mysterious manner connected 
with Phosphorus^ and must in some way or other be an exaltation and 
refinement of properties, naturally inhaieut in that substance, and in 
the other elements of the brain; but in what way is yet totally un- 
known. On reflection we perceive that, as there is a chemical actior 
attending every mental process, just as thai e is one attending cvery^ct of 
life, every change in the mind must be connected with an exactly corres- 
ponding chiinge in these chemical actions. There is not a grcaier diller- 
enee betwoeu joy and despair, than there is between the chemical changes 
which accompany them ; and there is an exactly equal beauty in the 
chemical change and the mental emotion. The thought or the feeling 
expresses the meaning of the chemical changes. Are we joyful ? the 
chemical change wnlch is taking place in our brain, is of an easy 
nature, and lUvourable to the pow'crs of life and health within us. 
Are we sorrowful? the chemical change is a dlflicult one, and opposed 
to these powers. The infinite variety of thoughts and feelings arc the 
conscious expressions of the equal infinity of the processes of the or- 
ganic chemistry within us. These considerations appear to me to be 
the siiijplost corollaries from w'hat we now know i»f the physiology of 
nervous action ; and they sound strange only from our mistaken pre- 
ference for spiritual views of the nature of life. 

When we examine into the history of the earth, w't find every thing 
leading us to the conviction, that matter existed long \fore mind ; or «tn 
Ollier w'ords, that the simpler chemical combinations existed long prior 
io the more complex ones, which are a comparatively recent birth of 
time. The evolution of mind is one of the latest triunq hs of the natu- 
ral forces ; and if \ee follow the true path of induction, w'e are led to 
the conclusion, that so infinitely complex an essence could not possibly 
hare existed, except as the result of myriads of ages of elaboration. 
Slowly, slowly, on looking back through the interminable vistas of 
Geology, w’e see Nature evolving this her most wondrous production ; 
throughout the' scries of plants (whose lives arc constructivt) a foundis- 
lion for the mental existence (which is one of destruction) is iaid; 
and in the animal series, iVind rises by the most gi'udral steps, 
rnch of which took probably millions of years to sin mount to the 
platform of humanityi M^c may be certain that ihoso wondrous 
and infinitely protracted efi'orts are not in vain; in fact, (bat with- 
out this extraordinary elaboration, mind could not by any possi- 
bility have come into being; and that nature must have iCMiatned 
without self-consciousness. Toe principle of Trogrese (the samt 
wUh tho principle of Qood« of which mention has been made abcvoi m 
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bcftig ike loTarlable guide of all living action) seems to form an inher- 
it pajt of nature ; and to make the most complex essence the origin 
ef all things is completely to reverse the natural order. The progress 
ei nature in the animated series, has been shown by Yon to be 
r.lways from the^ore general to the more special ; and thus the nicest 
highly specialized and complex form of life, namely, that of man, came 
Jast into existence. 

But the Supernatural in any shape or form is absolutely inconceivabti 
by the human mind ; and every attempt to conceive it has resulted in 
incxtiicable confusion and inconsistencies. A mind without a brain ; 
spirit without a substance ; life without change, beginning or end ; 
personality without limitation of extent or of consciousness, uniuiiu- 
enced by changes of joy and sorrow, and yet full of love, mercy, and 
tenderness; in short, every possible natural attribute has been applicMl 
to the Su^rnatural, and yet every one has been, in the same brealli, 
denieu. It is absolutely and inexorably impossible for us to form 1 he 
slightest shadow of an idea of a Supernatural being; wc cannot really 
conceive anything out of Nature ; ail we possibly can do, is lo form iiii 
aggregation of natural incongruities. 

Thus then everything leads us to the profound and earnest conviction, 
that Nature is all in all ; that there is nothing above, beneath, or be- 
side her; and that to her should be transferred all the allegimce, 
which has been hitherto paid to the Supernatural. This grand truth 
Is the foundation of modern thought, and is probably the most import- 
ant conclusion (next to the knowledge of the law of population, com- 
pared with which every other is insignificant), to which our race has 
yet arrived. It is true that it is but partially and dimly seen as yet ; 
but gradually and gradually it is dawning upon the world, and every 
new revelation of the book of Nature tends to engrave it deeper in our 
hearts. It is the foundation of Natural Religion, that mighty faith, 
which will sooner or later include the whole human family, and before 
wiiich scepticism and differences of creeds shall all alike disappear. 
He who has once clearly seen the impassable gulph which divides the 
Natural from the Supernatural, and the infinitely greater reality and 
transcendant beauty of the former, possesses ever after a profouna 
reverence and absolute reliance in Nature, that nothing can shake. 
She can do all, she can solve every mystery ; and be who has faith in 
her, shall never be deceived. We, her loftiest children, are indeed full 
of ignorance and weaknesses; bat there is not a thought, not a sor- 
row, not a perplexity among us, of which she does not hold the keys, 
and for which there is not consolation in her mighty ko«om. The life 
of many of us may seem a hopeless riddle, may be fraught with sorrow, 
disappointment, poverty or disease, doubt, imbecility, or degradation, 
but she will clear up all at last ; she who has an equal and impartial 
love for all, and for whom nothing exists in vain. 

Natural Religion is the one and only true religious belief, which has 
ever existed on this earth. It is separated by a far broader line of 
demarcation from all the various forma ot ^ upernaturaiisnL, than any 
•C these are from each other. The pr >grcs!- of religious belief has ooa* 
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listed in limiting more and more the influence of the Supernatural, and 
admitting more and more that of Nature; so that the religion, which 
contained least of the immediate agency of the Supernatural, and most 
natural truth, was the best. But the very slightest shadow of a con- 
ception of the supernatural spoils the harmony of Nature, mixes it- 
F jir inevitably in all our views of life, and is absof&tely inconsistent 
with Natural Bcligion. In the latter, the very first and fundamental 
iHilicf is, that there is not, never was, and never can be, anything out 
of Nature ; anything which is not itself a part of the mighty whole ; 
subject like the others to the natural laws of existence, acting and 
being acted upon by all the rest of Nature; and that the chief end of 
our life is to study her laws and live according to them. 

This is the great truth to which all modern thought has been tend- 
ing ; which is now becoming widely spread over a great part of the 
civilized world, and which has formed the leading idea of most of the 
profound thinkers of late times both in this country, and still iiy>re on 
the Continent ; the truth which is embodied, under various shapes and 
designations, in the Rationalism of Germany, the Secularism of this 
country, and other sects, all of which are essentially the same, or at 
least differ only on trifling points, are all moving in the same direction 
and will ultimately fuse into one great ami united whole ; the 
truth, which is branded by the name of Atheism and Infidelity by the 
advocates of the supernatural beliefs, who forget that the question is 
no longer whether a man have or have not a deep and settled religious 
M//?/, l)nt whether ho believe in supernatural religion or in Nature, 
rhose who believe in the supernatural, deny the adequacy of the powers 
of Nature, and dethrone her from her sovereign sway over the universe 
and our hearts ; which Natural Religion, on the other hand, devoutly 
acknowledges. Let us not deceive ourselves; we cannot serve two 
masters. Belief in Qod is disbelief in Nature. 

fo no faith is the term “Infidelity” less applicable than to Natural 
Religion ; and those who are convinced of its certain truth, should re- 
ject with a lofty indignation, the application of such a term to llAir 
faith — the noblest, the sublimest, that tlio w^orld has ever known. It 
is a faith whose foundations are broad and deep as Nature herself, aikd 
which cannot be shaken. When once it becomes fairly established 
among mankind, religious scepticism wdll disappear. 

It is a striking anomaly, and one that of itself is sufficient to show 
the uDsoundness of supernaturalism, that its very first positions, even 
now when it has existed so long, should be capable of absolute denial, 
A great deal of misery is caused by the difference of religioUB opinions, 
and the want of unanimity on the very first principles of belief. These 
unhappy religious dififerences separate nation from nation, and stand 
like a spectral barrier in the midst even of our social and family circles; 
•o that there is scarcely a single one of us, who has not suffered from 
this cause. This arises from the fact, that the Supernatural is taken 
for the standard of truth, instead of Nature. When Nature shall be- 
•oioe the universal standard, no one will be able to object to it ; form 
Mt m regard Nature, even in the most supct riclal luauncr, wl: ! k»uI 
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perc<»l?ing her infinite perfection. No man ever did, or ever will, find 
the slightest flaw in Nature ; and even those who seek most to exalt 
the Supernatural, and to limit the powers of Nature, are lost in wonder 
and admiration when they consider any of her phenomena. No man 
can by any possibility utterly disbelieve in Nature ; while on tbe other 
hand there is not a single form of the supernatural, which is not utterly 
disbelieved in by .immense numbers of mankind ; especially by those 
whose powers of perceiving truth have been more cultivated by the 
study of Nature, and who liave been freed, in whatever manner, from 
the fascinating influence of the supernatural, so as to be able to form 
an impartial judgment. 

It is of great importance that Natural Religion should be spread, as 
Widely, as universally, as possible ; not in this country alone, but over 
the whole globe. There is nothing which would have a more powerful 
effect in drawing all of ns nearer to each other, and awakening our 
heart^to a common human sympathy, than having one universal form 
of religion. Nothing at present more divides nations than the different 
forms of supernatural faitli ; and there can never bo a troe reconcilia- 
tion until llicHO bo laid aside, and we be united in one great Natural 
Religion, whose infallibility all men will allow, for Nature is one and 
the same over the whole globe. 

This great consummation seems indeed far, very far, distant at pre- 
sent, when Natural Religion is still in its infancy ; when various forms 
of Supernatural Belief are dominant in every country in the world. 
Bnt their supremacy is more in name than in reality ; for already their 
hold upon most of tlie civilized nations of the earth is very much 
shaken. In France and Germany, tlie Cliristian religion cannot be 
said to be generally prevalent ; it is rare in these countries to see an 
educated man, at least among the laity, who believes in it. Over the 
whole continent it may be said, that Christian beliefs are, as a general 
rule, chiefly confined to the least educated class, in whom they have 
usually the form of a gross superstition. In our own country the num- 
ber of those, who do not believe in Christianity, is very large, and con- 
stantly increasing. The great majority of the mechanics and artizans 
in our large towns are, I believe, of this number. A very large por- 
tion also of the educated classes, especially of the generation which is 
now springing up, cither doubt or totally disbelieve in it. Many of 
oiir greatest living writers and thinkers are diametrically opposed to 
the Christian theory of life , and there are comparatively few of them, 
who can be called orthodox. 

A large number of these various classes agree in rejecting the author* 
Ity of the Scriptures, but diflfer in several points with regard to their 
limitation of the supernatural. Some admit the existence of a super- 
natural being, av^d of a supernatural life for man, after the completion 
of his natural one, while others deny this, and believe in nothing 
beyond Nature. I feel deeply convinced that all will ultimately 
come to the conclusion, that the idea of the supematnrai most b« 
wholly and entirely laid aside ; and that it is impossible for man to 
reet contented in any other form of belief than a purely natural OMi 
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We are parts of Nhtiirn, living in lier and tliroUgj» hirr, aiid we ckhiiol 
go iKjyoud her in tlio slightest degree, without falling into the gteateut 
inconsistencies, and fin feiting the happiness and virtue of our lives. 

But althongli there ar i some differences in the opinions of those who 
dissent from the iKdiefs, all are agreed ns to this great funda» 

mental truth, naimdy, that it is from ourselves and from progressive 
human enlightenment, that we are to derive our religious convictiong, 
and not from any past authority. Every man must foDii for himself 
his own opinions on the great subjects of the meaning and end of life 
Whatever principles of moral conduct, or whatever views of life and 
death may be advanced, must address themselves to the moral sense 
and reason of each individual, and be tested by them : and not urged 
up<>n us as articles of blind faith, backed by the promises of infinite 
rewards and punishments. Such promises and sucli threats corrupt all 
impartiality of judgment, and are unworthy of the dignity of go lofty 
a being as man. Every one of us is a judge, a legislator, as to 
Ihe truth or falsehood of the various UuMnies of life, natural or super 
natural, brought before us; and should be addressed with befitting 
deference, an<l not as if we wore criminals ct the bar, or slaves who had 
to do nothing but listen and obey. The laws for our guidance are not 
ready made to our hands, but are to be dLscovored only by our own 
virtue and i*atieut investigation. Each individual is responsible to the 
rest of Nature for his opinions and actions, but to no other i>ower 
wliatsoever ; and the punishineuis or rewards consequent on these are 
always purely natural, and exactly proportional to their deserts ; and 
moreover are open to our investigation and tliorough C(nn]irehension. 

Many who doubt or disbelieve iu the supernatural views, are re- 
strained from making known their opinions, on acconnt of tlie intoler- 
ance with which these are regarded ; an intoleramc which only twelve 
years ago, threw Mr. Holyoake and others whoso tiohle exertions and 
self-devotion in the cause of Natural Religion will yet be gratefully 
recognised by all, into prison for openly expressing Ibcir disbeliel’ ii* 
the current supernatural doctrines. So mauy of ns are dependent on 
the {^dwill of others for our subsistence, so many are afraid of public 
opinion, that the most deeply cherished convictions are often sup- 
pressed; and thus it is difiicult to e.stimate the number of those who 
have laid aside the Christian theory of life. Ileligious intolerance is 
the most vehement of all in this country, with the exception of sexual 
intolerance ; and both feelings cause a great deal of misery, and are 
opposed to that true sympathy and mutual reverence which should exist 
between all men. It is one of the very first principles of religion that 
we should honour and love our fellows, and listen with reverence to all 
their conscientious opinions, however imperfect they may appear in our 
eyes. All real convictions are sacred, and must be rooted profoundly 
ill tlie life of the individual ; and therefore sliouldbe dealt with as care* 
fully and as reverentially as possible. Any form of belief, which allows 
a man to regard with irreverence bin fellow beings, or to think himself 
onlitled to look down upon them, cither morally or intellectually, can* 
lot possibly be a true one. 
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embraco iho lichgion of Nature sliould sedulously en- 
4ea?our to avoid tnis intolerance an<l irrovereuce. Love and reverence 
(or nkin should form their Qrst moral principle : and they should never 
alioir any difference of religious opinion to inUrefere with these feelings, 
whatever others nfay do. Mau is the most exalted manifestation of 
Nature, and thus the highest object of reverence to him, who is imbued 
with natural religion. He stands infinitely higher than any of oui 
beliefs, and should command car deepesii reverence. 

But they, who adopt the natural faith, should not only reverence others,, 
but resolutely assert their own title to a lilc^j reverence in return. 
Believiug that their*s is the one and only true religion, and that the 
most vital interests of us all are bound up in its universal diffusion, they 
should claim for it a due reverence iu the eyes of men. Every measure 
should be taken to uplift Natural lieligiou and its adherents from their 
still nimcknowledged and degraded position ; and to enable every individual 
who adopts these beliefs to avow them openly, and to defend and 
endeavour to advatico tho.*n, without being treated with intolerance by 
his neighbours. The worshippers of Nature should demand, that their 
faith bo received by society in the same way as tho various forms ol 
supernatural religion are at present — namely, as the conscientious 
religious convictions of a largo and powerful body of men, who have a 
right to occupy an honourable place iu the eyes of their fellows. There 
is nothing that Natural Religion requires more iu the present day than 
to dehuo its principles, and to unite its efforts ; and to gain for itself a 
ncogniacd place^ and a name which shall be able to protect its followers 
from oppression or religious intolerance. A Homan Catholic does not 
hide bis religions convictions, neither docs a Jew, nor a Dissenter; and 
their opinions, although disapproved of, are listened to and socially recog- 
nised ; and Natural Religion should not rest till its tenets be equally 
recognised, and all its adherents be able to speak as openly and as proudly 
of their cherished convictions. To effect this, they who have laid aside 
ih^supernatural beliefs, should earnestly endeavour to combine as much 
as possible their strength ; to make common cause for mutual protection 
and support, in tho same way as other religious bodies. They should 
endeavour to get one general name, which shall include all the different 
sects : aud unite under that, so as to form a powerful and recognised body 
in the state, which could command the respect of society, aud protect 
from religious intolerance its adherents. 

1 believe that if this were done, and that if all those, who have laid 
aside Christianity, were to disclose their beliefs, and to come forward as 
tho supporters of a new and natural faith, (in the noble manner in which 
Afr. Holyoake, Mr. Francis Newman, Mr. Owen, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Miss Martineau, and many others have acted,) they would form the mo»t 
powerful of all ezietingrdigioushodiee ; including the great majority of the 
educated classes on Uie Continent, and a largo portion of those in this 
conntry. Not until an earnest religious movement of SLj)td>lie kind has 
been made, can we expect that society will treat with becoming reverence 
the opinions of those, who do not believe in the established religions. If 
«e do not speak openly, earnestly, and devoutly, of our own ocnvicti 9 i^ 
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we can scarcely hope that our odghbours will view them with dm 
reverence. 

With regard to the name by which these views should be des]|;iiatej» 1 
would humbly submit that the term Katural Rdiigiou” sh^ould be 
adopted. There is something cold and uninviting in the words Ratiou^ 
alism and Secularism, which do not seem to me moreover to express so 
well the peculiar character of the belief. The term Natural Keligion 
shows its real foundation, namely, on Nature, and Nature alone; and 
throws it into strong contrast with all the various forms of supernatural 
belief. Moreover the word ** lleligiou ** is inwardly dear to all of us ; it 
is a name to which the noblest feelings of humanity have been con- 
secrated ; which has been hallowed by the virtues, the pious lives, aud 
heroic deaths, of many of the most glorious characlers in history ; which 
has filled men's breasts with that heroic selC-diKotion that mak^ them 
undergo all trials and privations, to do that which their conscience tells 
tl)em is right ; which sends men to the wildcruess to convert the heathen, 
and to the death-bed, aud the haunts of crime and pestilence, to succour 
and console their suffering fellow-beings — oh may this name aud ail the 
devout, earnest, aud loving feelings it breathes, sink into the minds of all 
of us, and may tho followers of Natural llcligiun be animated by a no less 
exalted enthusiasm I Tho name of Natural Religion expresses, that the 
boliefs it represents, are but a continuation of the religious progress of the 
race ; a progress which has been going on ever since the birth of history, 
and will advance till the cud. It designates the continued aspirations of 
mankind to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful ; and their devout and 
enthusiastic sense of their duty to follow and defend them, at all risks, 
aud with all sacrifices. 

Whatever opinions we adopt, or whatever hopes we entertain of their 
effect on human life, let us not fall into that fatal error, which is in- 
grained into all the forms of supernatural belief ; namely, that of attribu- 
ting to human blindness or depravity, and not to their own imperiect 
systems, the continued existence of evils, which these systems are impo- 
tent to remedy. The proof of the truth of any system is its being found 
really to cure human ills — not kts assorting that it can cure them ; just 
as the only sign of the real efficiency of the physician is the restoration 
of his patient's health. Till the evils have been cured, in fact, nothing 
whatever has been done; no suffering has been relieved, and there hai 
been nothing but an ostentatious talk, which to the physician, whose 
w hole and sole object is the happiness of his patient, not his own vain- 
glory, is absolutely valueless. If he has produced a cure, he is content, 
if not, he blames his own imperfect means, and want of skill ; and is far, 
very far, from mocking bis patient’s miseries by laying the blame on 
him. 

If we try by these tests the truth of any scheme for the satisfactory 
increase of human virtue and happiness, we must recognise that hitherto 
all such schemes have been a mere delusion ; that hitherto there haa 
been no such thing as a ** saving faith,** as a religious or moral system, 
which the power adequately to contend with human evils ; and that 
the jiersistence for so long a time III declaring the various religious systems 
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lobe panaceas, and iu laying the blame not upon them, but upon manknidt 
has been perhaps the most miserable of all instances of the mockery U 
human wretche^ess. 

Mr. Malthus ^sas a clergyman ; but by his discovery of the principle of 
population, he unconsciously gave the most fatal blow it had ever 
received, to ihe religion of which he was a minister. By showing the 
radical antagonism between food and love, he laid bare the real source of 
the great mass of human woos, and introduced a new element, namely, 
reproductive restraint, into the list of human duties ; an element 
which had been omitted in all previous systems, includihg the Christian 
but which is of such incomparable imj;K>rtancG, that all the other vir- 
tues are, without it, utterly delusive. From ignorance of the law of 
populatiou, and the great duty of limited procreation, the Christian scheme 
iB as fuudameatally vitiated, as every other theory of virtue or progress ; 
while tts teachers, from want of attention to this subject, are rendered, 
like our statesmen, tliorougbly impotent, as far as the main interests of 
mankind are concerned. 

The gieat population dilficulty has hitherto rather proved the safe- 
guard of Christianity, as of marriage, by rendering abortive all schemes 
for remedying human ills ; and has thus forced itieu rather to cling to a 
religion of resignation than of hope and progress. But if, as 1 firmly 
believe, this great difficulty is to be overcome by the means of which 1 
have spoken, nothing will then operate sc powerfully in effecting a change 
in our religious beliefs; for it will be found that the only possible way of 
saving ourselves from these evils, is by ‘ l.oroughly altering our sexual 
and religious opinions. Without tht8« indeed* i)rogress is totally im- 
possible. 

On looking back upon the past luetoiy ot oui race, with reference to 
the actipn of the law of population, (without which, in fact, both past 
and present history are an insoluble riddle,) it may be divided into two 
tolerably well-marked epochs of necessary destruction. Ancient history 
is pre-eminently the epoch of the jjositivc check, in the shape of wars, 
famines, and infant mortality. In it the average of life is very short, 
as it is in all the inferior animals ; but the average of health and 
strength among those who are fortunate enough to escape the neces* 
sary destruction, is very high, as it is in all undomesticated animala 
Modern history is the epoch of tlio preventive and imitive checks, in the 
shape of celibacy, prostitution, poverty, and ovor-work. Here the 
average of life is higher, chiefly on account of the prevalence of the 
preventive check, and the increased power of producing food; but the 
average of health and strength, irrespective of length Of life, is much 
lower, chiefly from the same causes, namely, the unnatural celibacy, and 
vhe hard and unhealthy work. The Future, 1 earnestly hope and trust, 
irill bo the epoch of preventive sexual intercourse^ by which alone the 
necessary destruction can possibly be obviated ; and will be characterised 
by universal independence in the essentials of life, and by an average 
both of life and of health and strength, gradually approaching nearet 
ind nearer to the natural one. 

No man ever did so muobt howet ei uaconsoiously, foe Natural Eeliftoa 
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as Mr. Malthtis. Nothiug ever threw into such sitoug contrfyit Ittt 
power of Nature on the one hani. and the impotence of man and the 
i!*jternatural, when opposed to her, on tiic other, as the discoTery of the 
pnueij'le cf population. What have aruiled all our eforts aj^ainst the 
orerwhelminfi; and unseen laws of Nature? In what way have our 
great men, of whose achievements there has been so muoh vain-glorioai 
talk, deserved the homage, the hero-ivar^p, which has been paid to them ; 
sad which has tended so powerfully to divert attention from the supremacy 
of Nature, and the horrible condition of the masses of mankind ? What 
have they done for us, the poets, fine writers, sculptors, statesmen, orator®, 
moralists : in whose happiness and elevation forsooth, we are to find our 
own; with whose over-shadowing fame we are to console ourselves in oui 
miseries ; to worship whom is a sufficient privilege for the rest of us, the 
vulgar herd of mankind? We ask for bread, and they give us a stone: 
for love, and they give us a poetical or religious shadow of it. IVetry. 
painting, architecture, fine writing, oratory, redigion, to a world plunged 
in the population horrors, are like mmtic in the ears of a drowning 
man. They may dazzle our judgment; they may gild, but alas! they 
cannot cheat, our misery. It is the of life, it is food, love, 

ind leisure that are at present chiefly needed among us ; and till these 
be secured for every human being, man or woman, it is of little avail to 
talk of the luxuries. 

It is alas ! not difficult for any writer, as far as his sexual conduct is 
ccnccrncd, to win the short-sighted approbation of mankind. All tl 
is needed is to avoid the sciual subjects, and tacitly at least, if not cj- 
ore.se!y, to acquiesce in the licign of sexual Terror and Ignorance, t^ai 
-lists among us ; but to do so is only to throw another stone upon cha 
giiwc of human hopes. No real good can at present accrue to our race, 
.X :ept by rceetiug in a straightforward and manly way, the great sexual 
diliiculties, and discussiug them openly; and until this be done, although 
o:eu may applaud our actious, let us not hope that we shall cheat Nature 
Impotence and a radical delusiveness characterise all the current views 
oiau and society ; and must characterise all views, which are not guided 
by the Law of Fopolation, and based upon Preventive Sexual Inter* 
Murse. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 




THE MAIN ELEMENTS OE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


Ik the two first oxhiions, this work enOcH with the preceding^ eeiaj. 
However, as my nuiiii objeot is to domonstrate the truth of the MaU 
thusian Law of I’upulatioii; to sliow that tliis law is the real cause of 
the groat social evils of old couutrics, and preventive sexual inter- 
course their only remedy; I am very tlcsirous, before taking leave of 
the reader, to do everything in my power to promote the clear appre- 
iieusiou of these fundamental trutlis, by endeavouring to present 
them in a somewhat more systematic form. Tliis appears to me ad- 
visable, not only from the incomparable importance of the subject, 
but also because it is still so little undurstCMnl and so frequently luis- 
cciiccived. In parliaiacmt, and in other imblic discussions on social 
questions, the ijriiiciple of population continues to be almost entirely 
ignored, and treated as non-existent; whereas a true art of legislation 
should be, in the main, based on this great principle, in the sams 
manner as navigation on astronomy, or medicine on anatomy and 
physiology. In our newspapers and jmpular literature, whenever, at 
rare intervals, the Malthusian doctrines are mentioned, the very same 
fallacies and misconceptions are usually brought forw^ which were 
exposed by Mr. Maltlius himself fifty years ago, and have been so 
often relocated si|ce his time, that they may now be called traditional. 

The groat want of the ago, as has been so admirably shown by 
Mr. Mill and M. Comte (although the latter, by his hasty and incon- 
siderate rejection of political economy and the principle of popula- 
tion, has signally failetl in supplying it), is tiiat there should be a 
Social Science. By tliis is meant, a body of ascertained laws relating 
to human society, wliich, like those that constitute the sciences 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, or physiology, should 
^ definitely accepted and regarded by all men as beyond dispute. 
" tlicre be such a body of truths univeraally acknowledged andl 
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respected, society must remain in a state of profound disorder, arhat- 
evcp unanimity may exist upon matters of minor importance. In 
order to obtain them, it is necessary that the subject should be treated 
in tlic same careful and systematic manner, with the same attention 
to the rules of induction and deduction, as the othbr sciences; and 
uot abandoned, as at present is so generally tlio case, merely to vague 
and popular discussion. **If,’* says Mr. Mill, matters so much 
the most important on which the human intellect can occupy itself, a 
more general agreement is ever to exist among thinkers ; if what has 
been pronounced * the proper study of mankind * is not destined to 
remain the ouly subject which Philosophy cannot succeed in rescuing 
from Kmpirit^/sm : the same processes through which the laws of many 
simpler phcnonicna have by general acknowledgment been placed 
yoiul dispute, must lie conscicusly and deliberately applied to these 
more difticult inquiries.” ^ 

Altlanigh the science of society has liitlicrto received so little 
general atleution or recognition, that most people do not even know 
of its existence, nay, deny its very possibility, it must by no means 
be siijiposcd that little has been done, or that the subject is still in its 
infancy. On the contrary, I am convinced that ty far the most im- 
portant discoveries have already been made, and tliat the science is 
already suliiciently advanced to meet the greatest practical wants of 
mankind. It is tiue indeed, that it has not yet been exhibited as a 
whole, and that many of its branches have been very imperfectly, if 
at all, cultivated. But others, and especially political economy, the 
science of wealth, arc already in a highly advanced state; and above 
all, the great principles have been ascertained, which give the true 
scientific explanation of society in its principal features, in the same 
manner as the law of gravitation explained the main phenomena of 
the material universe; The law of population, together with the 
more elementary laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, 
from which it is derived, may in fact be regarded as tlie groundwork 
of the true theory of human society ^as the main elements of social 
science. These laws lie at the very root, not merely of political 
economy, (of which, as we have already seen, Mr. Mill declares the 
law of agricultural industry to be “ the most important proposition ”X 
but also of sanitary and ethical science, and the other departments 
of social ifiiilosophy. They are the principal causes of the deplorable 
state of society in this and other old countries, and of the poverty, 
prostitution, disease, and crime, by which in every age, so many mil- 
lions of the human race have been oppressed. With a knowledge of 
these laws, it is comparatively easy to understand the chief phenomena 
of society, and to see the way to a true social regeneration ; witliout 
them, this is not merely difficult, but impossible. 

I would w ish therefore to add to what has already been said, a 
somewhat more methodical exposition of the above laws, in the hope 
that it may assist the reader in thoroughly mastering the subject. 
For this purpose, 1 shall first give a short statement and proof of the 
law of population itse lf, and endeavour to show in what manner it 
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produces its three specific effects, poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; 
and then examine a little more fully the elementary laws of exercise, 
fecundity, and agricultural industry, and more especially the first of 
these, since it atone has not yet been generally and explicitly accepted 
by scientific men. 1 shall also give quotations from English and 
foreign writers on the law of population and its discoverer; for I am 
anxious that the reader should be aware of the general, nay, it might 
almost be said, universal acceptance of the Malthusian doctrines 
among those men of science who have paid due attention to the sub- 
ject. This is the more needed, because the opponents of these doc- 
trines in our newspapers and elsewhere, are accustomed to represent 
them as bygone, and refuted speculations, instead of being as the/ 
are, and as they have been fijr nearly half a century, definitely ac- 
cept^fl principles of science; principles which are as well established 
as the rotation of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. It ap- 
pears to me advisable also to add a short outline of the chief princi- 
ples of political economy, including the laws of tlie production and 
distribution of wealth, and the three laws of value. No science it 
less generally understood, or more urgently needed, not only for the 
comprehension of economical questions in general, but more par- 
ticularly in order to give a clear insight into the action of the pi>pu- 
lation principle. It is only by a knowledge of the laws of political 
economy that we are enabled to understand accurately the influonoe 
of this great principle on wages, profits, rents, values, and pricee. 

Before proceeding to consider tliose subjects, a few remarks may be 
offered on the laws of nature in general. 

It must be regarded as an ascertained triitli, though as yet by no 
means generally admitted, that the Law of U niversal Causation pre- 
vails everywhere throughout nature. This law, which forms the 
foundation of all the induotivo sciences, is, that every phenomenon tn 
iRiture which begins to exist, arises Jj'om some cause or combination of causes, 
which it invariably and unconditionally follows. The whole course of 
nature consists of uniformities of succession and of co-existence; 
every natural object, animate or inanimate, luis its own laws or pro- 
perties, according to which it invariably nets; and to discover these 
and trace them to their consequences, forms the sole problem of the 
various sciences. 

This law of universal causation is the most important proposition 
of logic, the Bcicnse of proof, and upon it, as Mr. Mill sliows in his 
masterly work on that science, all the rules of induction dc])Gnd for 
their validity. It is, to use Mr. Mill’s words, the foundation of 
every scientific theory of successive phenomena.” No scientific con- 
clusion would be justified, no general proposition could be sustained, 
unless we knew, from the uniform experience of ages, that the laws 
of nature are invariable, and that the same causes are always followed 
by the same effects. 

Perhaps I should here allude to an ambiguity in the word lam which 
eausei a g^t deal of confusion and false reasoning. The word has 
two /neanings quite distinct from one another. In the moral and 
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political sense it means a command, as when it is enjoined that men 
shall abstain from a certain act, such as theft or falsehood, or perform 
a certain duty, such as paying a tax. In this sense a law may bo 
obeyed or disobeyed, and rewards and punishments nfay be awardad 
accordingly. In the scientific sense, however, a law means an 
invariable sequence or co-existcnce^ as, for example, the law that bodies, 
when once set in motion, tend to move in a straight line, and with 
uniform Telocity, for ever ; that the three angles of any triangle am 
aqual to two right angles ; or that health depends on the proper dis- 
charge of the ^dily functions. It is with laws of this kind alone 
that science is concerned, while laws, in the sense of commands or 
rules, belong to the province of art. A science consists of a body of 
invariable sequences or co-cxistences ; an art of a body of precepts or 
rules for practice. Science treats of what is, was, or will be, an^ the 
ultimate principle by w'hich its laws or uniformities are justified is 
the law of universal causation; art treats of what shall be, or ought 
to be, and the ultimate principle which forms the justification of its 
laws or rules, is, as Mr. Jeremy Bcntham so clearly and forcibly 
pointed out, the principle of utility, or of the greatest happiness of 
mankind. The scientific laws are not commands, but invariable 
truths, which are never defeated (though they may be counteracted 
by other laws), and therefore they cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to be obeyed or disobeyed, or to be broken or violated. However, 
phrases of this kind are constaif.tly used, as when, for example, it it 
•aid that disease or poverty results from a violation of the sanitary or 
economical laws ; the latter being here regarded as commands, and 
not as uniformities of cause and efiect, whicli they really are. Such 
phrases may be used without inconvenience, if it be understood that 
they are merely metaphorical, and if the real meaning of a scientific 
law be clearly perceived. Too often, however, the ambiguity in tlm 
word causes much false reasoning, especially on social questions, and 
leads people to confound the fundamental distinction between science 
and art, and to speak of social science or its branches, as if they were 
a collection of general maxims and precepts, instead of a body of in- 
variable sequences or co-existences. 

The laws or uniformities of nature, with which science is concerned, 
are either ultimate or derivative : that is, they are either properties of 
the elementary substances which compose the universe, or conse- 
quences arising from them. There are some bodies in nature, to 
which the name of Permanent Causes, or primeval natural agents, 
has been given, as they have existed and produced their proper 
efiTects, throughout the whole of human experience and for an in- 
definite time previously. Such are the sun, the earth and planets, 
the elementary chemical substances, and some of tlieir combinations, 
M air, water, Of the origin of these bodies we are utterly ig- 
norant : nor can we (lerceive any regularity or law in their relative 
amount or position in space. 

^ All phenomena without exception which begin to exist,” says Hr. 
mu, ^ that is, aU ezo^ the primeval causes, are effects either fnima* 
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diate or remote of those primitive facts, or of some combination of 
them. There is no Thing produced, no event happening in tlie knoim 
universe, which is not connected by an uniformity, or invariable 
sequence, with some one or more of the phenomena winch preceded 
it : insomuch that it will happen again so often as those phenomena 
occur again, and as no other phenomenon having the character of a 
counteracting cause shall co-exist. These antecedent plicnoniena 
again, were connected in a similar manner with some that preceded 
them : and so on, until wo reach, as the ultimate step attainable bjr 
us, either the properties of some one primeval cause, or the coo* 
junction of several. The whole of the phenomena of nature weia 
therefore the necessary, or in other words, the unctmdifcional, conse* 
quences of some former collocation of the Permaneid Causes.” 

The human body, and each of its different organs, digestive, loco» 
motive, or reproductive, are governed by laws, just as definite and in- 
variable as those of inanimate substances. To discover the laws of 
the body in a state of healtli is the province of physiology : while 
pathology investigates the laws of disease. Q'lie mind, also, forms no 
exception to the universal rule. Each of its three constituent states, 
namely. Thought, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, has its own fixed 
laws : the trains of ideas and sensations succeed each other according 
to definite principles of association, which are never departed from ; 
and to ascertain these, forms the important aim of the science of 
psychology. Political economy, again, treats of the la^vs of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth ; while social scicrce, or, as it is 
often called, sociology (of which political economy is i branch), in- 
vestigates the laws which determine the co-exislenco and succession 
of all the social phenomena. It examines tlie natural causes on 
which not only the wealth, but the political, moral, ami sanitary con- 
dition of a people depend : tlie influences which determine the charac- 
ter, habits, social position, &c., of the various classes, and of the na- 
tion as a wliolc. 

It is of the utmost consequence that all should have a clear idea of 
causation, and a duo reverence for the laws of nature. There are 
three things which chiefly unsettle men's minds on these most important 
points. The first is, the belief in supernatural interference : the idea 
that tlie invariability of nature’s sequences is liable to be interrupted 
by supernatural causes, of whose laws we can have no knowl^ge, 
Tne error and danger of this belief have been so fully pointed out by 
numerous writers, and so ably opposed, at the expense of social penal- 
•ties and indignities, by many heroic and devoted men,, that I need not 
further dwell upon them. 

The second unseltling belief is, that there is one phenomenon in 
nature, namely, the hwnan mllj which is not subject to the law ci 
causation, but has what is called a Belt-determining power. This 
idea, which generally accompanies the preceding, is most paralysing 
to the science of mind, and has greatly retarded its progress. But 
the will, like all other parts of nature, depends on definite causes 
which it invariably follows. All our actions are determined 
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motives; and tlda is practically recognised in onr ordinary TiewBof 
human conduct, however we iniy lose sight of it in theory. In 
judging of the actions of others, we always inquire what motivci 
have to them: what there is in the individual’s dvaracter and cir- 
cumstances that would naturally account for them: nor do we ever 
imagine that actions arise of themselves without any determining 
caneea. 

Tliese two beliefs form the chief artificial obstacles to a recognition 
of tlie order of the universe. But the real obstacle is one which dcos 
not arise from our theories, hut from the great complexity of the 
natural plieuomena themselves. The difficulty in ascertaining the 
Jaws of nature mainly depends on tlie mode in which different causes 
counteract each other, and.; commingle their effects: thus making the 
lino of causation very difficult to unravel. The same effect also is often 
producible by many different causes. It is by these circumstu.ices, 
called respectively by Mr. Mill the composition of causes, the intermix* 
Uare of effects, and the plurality of causes, that the progress of science 
is chiefly retarded ; and it is from tlio mode in wJiich different laws 
tlias counteract each other, that the popular belief has arisen, that 
“ there is no general rule witliout an exception.*' But the truth is^ 
that there is never an exception to a law of nature. All apparent 
exceptions are merely cases where the effect is counteracted by some 
other law. Nay, in the ordinary case of the composition of causes, 
each cause, even although counteracted, still produces its full and 
ciiaracteristic effect. For instance, if a body be held in the hand, the 
law by which it tends to fall to the ground is counteracted : but it 
still produces its full effect, as we feel by the sensation of weiyht. The 
exception to the oidinary rule of the composition of causes— that 
causes produce their full and characteristic effect even when counter- 
acted — is in the case of chemical combinations, where two bodies by 
uniting produce an effect of a thoroughly different nature; but evqp 
this is rather an apparent than a real exception. 

In consequence of their liability to lie counteracted, laws of causa- 
tion are stated as tendencm, when scientific precision is aimed at. 
For instance, the law is, that bodies (end to fall to the ground, not 
that they always do so: for the tendency may be counteracted. Mis- 
takes are constantly made, and a distrust in the principles of science 
often engendered by not attending to the fact that all laws of causation 
are subject to counteraction. This is especially the case in complex 
•inonces, such as physiology or political economy, where so many con- 
flicting causes are always at work. But the laws of these sciences are 
not one whit less invariable than those of astronomy. When once 
clearly ascertmned by a sufficient induction, they too must be re- 
garded as admitting of no exception, and definitely settled for ever. 

With these preliminary remarks on the laws of nature in general, 
I proceed to consider the law which appears to me beyond all com- 
parison the most important and terrible subject for the contcmplatioo 
of mankind, namely, the law of population. 
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THE LAW QV POPULATION, OR MALTHUSIAN LAW. 

The Law of Po])ulation — that is, the law wliicli regulates the in* 
crease of mankind— may be arrived at from the fullowing four pro* 
lK)sition8: the two first of wliicli are uiidoniable, and must be granted 
by every one as soon as they are clearly understood; while the two 
last necil i)roof. 

Proposition I. — Wherever in any country the actual increase of 
population is less than the possible increase, it is and can only l>e by 
some one or more of the six following causes or cheeks, viz., Celibacy, 
Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, Premature Death, and 
Emigi^ation : whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the population of the country is increasing, 
wliile the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

Proposition II. — As a matter of fact, it is known that the popu- 
lation of ditlerent countries increiisea with very different degrees of 
rapidity. Thus the celebrated Preneh statist, M. Moreau de Jonnbs, 
has calculated, from the recent rate of their Increase, the time which 
each of the undermentioned countries would take to double its popu- 
lation. 

Hit calculation is as follows:— 


Turkey 

••• 


555 years 

Switzerland ... ••• 

••• 

••• 

227 

France 


••• 

138 

Spain... 

•• 

••• 

106 

Holland ••• ••• 


••• 

1(K) 

Germany 

••• 

• a. 

76 

Russia .•• ••• 

•aa 


43 

England 

• •• 

• •• 

43 

United States (deducting the contingents 
furni.sliod by immigration) 

25 


From this we see that the rale of increase in the United States (a 
new colony) is very much greater than in any country of the old 
world ; an«i that among the latter countries some, esfiecially England 
and Russia, increase much more rapidly than others. Whatever, 
then, he tlie difference between the rates of increase in those coun- 
tries, it is owing absolutely and entirely to some one or more of the 
six cliccks given above: whose collective amount varies inversely in 

g roportion to the rapidity with which the population of each country 
I increasing or has increased, while the amount of each individually 
varies inversely in proportion to the others. 

Proposition 111. — From a consideration of the Law of Agricul- 
tural Industry, and an estimate of the rate at which the means of 
subsistence could be increased in old countries, even under ^he most 
fiivourable circumstances, It may be inferred with certainty, Uia 
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means of subsistence could not possibly be increased so fast aa to 
permit population to increase at its natural rate. Therefore the popu- 
lation of old countries must always continue to be, as it always has 
been, powerfully checked by some one or more of the six checks given 
above; whose collective amount will vary inversely ‘In proportion to 
the rapidity with which the population of each country may increase, 
while the amount of each individually will vary inversely in propor- 
tion to the others. 

Proposition IV. — Emiejation is to be regarded, not as one of the 
permanent checks, to wliich man's choice is inexorably confined, but 
merely as a sliglit, temporary, and accidental palliative of the others. 
This is true even with regard to one old country alone, much more 
with regard to the whole world. The main causes which have retarded 
human increase, and some one or more of winch have always acted, 
and will always continue to act, with enormous power in old coun- 
tries, and in new colonies also as soon as their cultivation has in- 
creased to a certain extent, are the remaining five checks, namely, 
Celibacy, Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, and Prema- 
ture Death; whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with wiiich the population of each country is in- 
creasing, and to the number of emigrants tninus that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

I may here observe, that by the terms “possible ** or “natural" 
mcrease in the above propositions, 1 mean the increase which would 
take place, if all the children were born which the reproductive 
powers admit of, and if every individual lived to the full term of life. 
By the terra “ celibacy ” is meant sexual abstinence, whether prac- 
tised by married or unmarried people; and by “sterility" is meant 
all cases of barrenness, not arising from prostitution. The population 
table in the second proposition, is quoted from the work of Mr. 
Hickards (late Professor of Political Economy at Oxford), on Popula- 
tion and Capital , apd I would remark that although it may be found 
to difler more or leai'from other tables drawn up at different periods 
(since the population of a country often increases faster at one time 
than at another, owing to the progress of the industrial arts, and 
other causes), still the same main facts will be found in all correct 
tobies, namely, tliat i^pulation always increases much more rapidly 
in new colonies than in old countries, and that, among the latter, it 
increases much faster in some than in others. 

According to the last Census returns, the population of Great 
Britain, and still more that of France, is increasing more slowly tlian 
the rate given by M. de Jonnbs ; indeed the French population has ol 
late years been almost entirely stationary. 

The first of the four foregoing propositions is undeniable. It ii 
merely an enumeration of all the modes in which the increase of the 
human race can be checked. These are obviously all reducible to the 
heads given above: or, in other words, to sexual abstinence, voluntary 
or iTivoluDta ]7 tm&uitful intercoufse, premature death, and emigrik 
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Hon : to tlicre leing fewer births or more deaths in a country than the 
powers of the human constitution would admit of, or a greater 
amount of emigration from it. If we can form an estimate of the 
possible rate of human increase, and are acquainted with the actual 
increase in any* given country, it is evident that we can calculate 
the collective action of these checks upon that country. The 
slower the population of the country is increasing, the greater must be 
the collective action of these checks: that is, their action must be in* 
verscly proportional to the rate of increase. It is also evident that the 
share which each check has in the collective action must be greater 
in proportion as that of the others is less : in other words, that the 
individual amount of each must vary inversely in proportion to the 
others. The less the share of celibacy, for instance, the more must be 
that of the others: the greater the share of celibacy, the less that of 
the Olliers, &c. 

Before proceeding to the second proposition, it may be expedient to 
repeat the classificatioii of the populatioii-cliecks adopted by Mr. 
Maltluis, which is exactly the same in reality as that given above, 
and presents merely a nominal difference, lie divided the checks 
first into two great classes, the preventive and the positive, “ These 
checks to population,” ho says, ‘‘ may bo classed under two general 
heads, the preventive and the positive chocks.” Under the first head 
he included all the modes in which the birth of children is prevented, 
namely, celibacy, prostitution, sterility, and preventive intercourse. 
Under the second head he included all the causes of premature 
death: siu^h as, to use his own words, “ all unwholesome occupations, 
severe labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, great towns, exc<^^scs of all kinds, the whole train 
of diseases and epidemics, wars, pl'4§ues, and famines.” But besides 
this primary division of tlie checks, he l^urther subdivided them into 
tl^reo classes, namely, moral restraint^ vice, and misery: in order to 
examine them more in detail, and to bring tlie subject more home to 
the mind of the reader. ** (In examining,” he says, “ the obstacles to 
the increase of population, which I have classified under the heads of 
preventive and positive cheeks, it will appear that they are all 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.” By the term 
moral restraint, as he further explains, he meant celibacy^ ; by vice, 
he meant prostitution and preventive intercourse; and by misery, he 
meant premature death and the various forms of disease— thus in* 
eluding sterility, which is a form of disease or misery. 

My reasons for nominally departing from this classification are, in 
the first place, that the terms moral restraint, vice, and misery, are 
In my opinion far too vague, and have tended greatly to confuse the 
subject in many minds, and to keep up the fatal obscurity which in* 
volves the sexual questions. In the second place, the terms moral 
restraint and vice are very misleading. Moral restraint seems to 
imply that celibacy is a voluntary stale, which is by no means gene* 
rally true, especially in the case of woman. To include, moreover, 
voder the same bead of vice two checks whicli differ so totally iv 
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their moral and physical character, as prostitution and prctentif# 
intercourse, is a great error : it is on every account of the utmost 
importance th.it they should be carefully distinguished. 

The second proposition, to which I now return, i^.also undeniable, 
and scarcely requires additional illustration. It is evident that as 
the six foregoing checks are the only ones which can retard incrc.ase, 
the difierent rates of increase known to exist in different countries 
must be owing absolutely and entirel}^ to tlicni. If the French popu- 
lation increases much more slowly than the Finglish, and the English 
than the American, it is because there is a much greater collective 
amount of these checks in France than in England, and in England 
than America. The actual increase of each population, which is a 
known fact, is the exact measure of the collective amount of the 
checks; and thus though wc may not be able to tell precisely their 
absolute amount, from want of exact knowledge of the iK)88ible late of 
increase, we can tell at a glance their relatioe amount in one country 
as compared with others. What share each separate check has had 
in the amount thus ascertained is not so easily determined ; but we 
can calculate it with tolerable accuracy, by considering the average 
of life, the amount of emigration, and tlie sexual Imhiis of each 
people; and we are at any rate certain, that it has varied inversely 
in proportion to the others. Thus, wliatever part of the difference 
between the total amount of the checks in France and England is not 
owing to celibacy, must be owing to the other five checks ; whatever 
is not ovring to premature death must be owing to the other five; &c. 

Thus far of the two first propositions. From a consideration of 
them it may be laid down as a certain truth, that in every country of 
the old ivorld there exist at present causes which retard human in- 
crease, and which, though less operative in some* countries than in- 
others, yet act with enormous jwwer in all ; and that these causes 
consist of celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive intercourse, 
premature death, and emigration, in varying proportions. Nay more; 
all statistical research into the past history of such countries shows 
that their population has always increased comparatively slowly ; or, 
in other words, that some of these checks have always been powerfully 
active. Since, then, it is known that they have always acted, and do 
always act, the only question that remains is, must they always act f 
Can mankind escape from them, or do they arise from a necessity in 
natuvd? This leads us to the third and main proposition. Before 
entering on the proof of this proposition, it may be observed, that the 
veiy fact of the universal and constant action of these checks in every 
old country would of itself lead us to infer that they must always 
eontinuc to act ; that their cause must be some fixed and cliangelesa 
law of nature, and no mere error of human character or institutions. 
Accordingly, on examining tlie matter, we can clearly ascertain that 
this is the case. 

The tliird proposition affirms that the means of subsistence cannot 
possibly be increased so fast in old countries, as to allow their popula* 
tion to expand at its natural or possible rate; and that from tliis 
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reason some one or more of the checks must for erer continue to act 
In such countries. 

To prove this, it is necessary to form an estimate, firstly, of the 
possible incrcai^ of population ; and, secondly, of the rate at which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the supply of food could be 
increased in old cour tries ; and to compare the two estimates. The 
first question, then, \% What is the possible increase of ]^pulation f 
at what rate can the human race multiply when placed in the most 
favourable circumstances? There are two ways of estimating this : 
either by considering the most rapid increase wliich is actually 
known to take place in any country; or by calculating in the 
al)Stract the reproductive powers of the female sex, and observing by 
what means their action is checked in old countries. 

First let us consider what is the highest rate known in any 
country. On this point all observers are agreed. “ It has been es- 
tablished beyond all question,” says Mr. McCulloch, the eminent 
statistical authority, that the population of some of the states of 
North America, alter making due allowance for immigration, has 
continued to double lor a century past in so short a period as twenty 
or at most five-aiid-tveiUy years.” Even this falls very far short of 
the i> 08 sible rate of increase, as is seen by the short average of life in 
America, and by the large amount of the reproductive power whicli, 
even in that country, is lost from celibacy and prostitution. How- 
ever, for the demonstration of the Malthusian law, it is quite suffi- 
cient to take 25 years as the estimate of the possible rate of increase. 
It may \)e regarded, then, as an ascertained fact, that population, 
when the means of subsistence are sufficiently abundant, can easily 
double itself every 25 years. The capacity of increase in the human 
race, as in all other organised beings, is in fact boundless aud 
immeasurable. 

, We arrive at a similar result by considering in the abstract the 
female reproductive powers. It is a moderate estimate to assume 
that each woman could produce ten or twelve children, were these 
powers not checked by various causes. Many individual women in 
our society do produce as many or more, and the causes wliici 
prevent others from doing so, are simple and obvious; they are, ii 
(ket, and can only be, the very same five checks already enumeruted 

Having, therefore, ascertained that population under favourubli 
circumstances can easily double itself every 25 years, the next ques- 
tion is, can the means of subsistence in old countries also do so ? Can 
the supply of food be doubled every 25 years ? We know both 
from reason and cxpericjice that thip cannot possibly be done. In old 
and civilized countries all the most fertile land has long since been 
brought under cultivation, and land even of a very inferior quality 
has been resorted to; so that it is out of the question to suppose that 
the home produce could be doubled every 25 years. Importation of food, 
M Mr. Mill has shown, is also a limited resource, for the corn-exporting 
countries are either poor in cax)itai, and tlierefore without the nieatis 
of rapidly increasing their cultivation, of, like America, thedr own 
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population is advancing: so rapidly as to need the most of the food Ibf 
their own support. All expciionoe ct>nlirins these tlieoretical conclu* 
•ions. Even in England, whore, during the hulf>contury, the in- 
crease of the moans of subsistence, by improvcmcsts in domestic 
agriculture and the importation of food, liave been quite unparalleled 
in the history of an old country, it has not enabled population to 
advance with a rapidity at all approaching to that of America. 

Thus we see that the true cause tliai checks the increase of food 
and population in old countries is the limited extent and productive- 
ness of their land. The general law', which determines tlio produc* 
tiveness of land, is called by political economists tlie Law of 
Agricultural Industry ” or the “Law of Diminishing Product ivonees.*' 
It is, that the returns to agricultural industry tend to diminish ; that 
after an early stage in the progress of cultivation, the produce of the 
•oil does not increase in an equal proportion with the labour' be- 
•towed on it. The proof of this law is the fact, that inferior lands are 
cultivated ; for the very meaning of inferior land, is that w’hich with 
equal labour returns less produce. l‘!ie elaborate cultivation seen in 
this and oihcr old countries is another proof of this law ; for such 
high farming costs much more in ]n-oportion than the low farming 
seen in America and other new colonics, where land is plentiful and 
labour dear. 

“This general law of agricultural industry,” says Mr. Mill, “is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were it different, 
almost all the phenomena of the production and distribution of w'calth 
would be other than they arc.” Wore this law not counteracted by 
■everal tendencies of an op|K> 8 itc character, it would, by diminisliing tlie 
proi)ortional returns to agriculture, not only maintain but necessarily 
increase the population eheeks in each successive generation, until it 
had worn society dow'n to wliat is called by j)olitieal economists the 
stationary state ; namely, where population and capital either do not* 
increase at all, or very slowly. The circumstances which tend to 
counteract the law, are improvements in agriculture and the utl)cr 
arts of production ; so that the question whether the condition of a 
people at any given time be improving or deteriorating, depends on 
the state of the balance between these two opposite tendencies ; on 
ti)c question whether improvement bo increasing faster than x>opnla* 
tion, or population than improvement. 

Tlie hiw of agricultural industry, therefore, or in other words, the 
<m)}>088ibility of increasing the means of subsistence with suflicicnt 
rapidity, is the fundamental cause why population has always 
iiitherto been checked in old countries, and must always continue to 
be so. The law of population is a secondary or derivative law, arising 
from the laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, in the 
•ame manner as the law of the earth's rotation arises from Ihe 
opposing forces of gravitation, and of rectilinear motion. It is this 
natural antagonism between the laws of the human constitution, and 
those of the soil, wliich forms the true, though unseen barrier, on 
which the hopes stk mankind have in every age been wrecked. The 
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(preat social eviis of old countries, when reduced to their simplest ex- 
pression, are found to arise from the vast 8ui)eriority of the powers of 
increase in man over the powers of increase in the land ; from the 
antagonism between the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside 
over tlie reproduciive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural 
industry. 

As a further illustration of the truth of the third proposition, and 
of the utter fallacy of all attempts to subvert it, let us apply tho 
American rste of increase to the population of this country. Is it 
conceivably |>ossible, that the population of Eiighuid or any other old 
country sliould double itself every 25 years? In Great Britain there 
are now about 21 millions: is it conceivable that the means of subsis- 
tence could be so rapuily increased, as to allow these 21«million8 to 
swell to 42 millions in the first 25 y^-ars ; to 84 tiiillions in the next ; 
to 168 millions in the next, &c.? Tlie supposition is evidently 
absurd! Even the rate of increase of the last 53 years (in which time 
the British population has doubled) cannot possibly be long continued* 
If it were, it would increase our population in three centuries to 
about 1300 millions; or in other words, to more than the total popu- 
lation of the globe, which is estimated at about 1000 millions. The 
rate of increase has already begun to slacken, as is shown by the last 
three Census Reports, which give a constantly diminishing proportional 
increase for each successive dcccnnia«l. 

It may therefore be regarded as a set I led (ruth, that the population 
ot old countries must always reuiaiii under the t>owcrful action of 
some one or more of the retarding causes; and that tlie only difference 
in this resjKict wliieh can axist between such countries, is in tho 
relative collective amount ol the checks, and the ])rui)ortional uetioti 
of each individually. It is a mere question of relative amount ; no 
old country, by any exertion, can escape from an immense oLsolaie 
amount. 

iMit us now proceed to the fourth proposition. It is intended to 
expose the fallacy, which more than almost any other confuses the 
subject in many minds ; namely, that Emigration is a mode of escape 
from the population-evils of old countries, and that it can supply the 
place of the other checks. But when we consider the power of human 
increase, as shown by the fact that population can easily double itself 
every 25 years, wo can clearly perceive that no possible amount of 
emigration could suffice to neutralize it. All attainable means of 
emigration could not enable a single old country, much less all such 
countries together, to put forth its frill powers of increase even for 
one generation. Emigration, moreover, is a mere accident iu human 
history; and iu tho great majority of the coimtrics of the old world 
its acUon as a population-check is quite insignificant. Even in this 
oountiy, in which it has been carri^ of late years to an extent quitu 
unjpanuleled, it iias made but little perceptible difference iu the 
gnndin|^ pressure of the other checks. 

The lull and complete statement of the law of population is 
tiiiied in the concluding sentence of the fourth proposition, in which 
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the main checks to i)()pulation are reduced to five. But. with a Ti«r 
t the popular discussion of the subject, which sooner or later must 
come, It is desirable to reduce the law to a shorter and more com*> 
prehcnsible form. In order to do this, one of the cliecks, namely, 
Sterility, may be struck off the list, for the follow ingj, reasons. In the 
first place, its action, compared with that of the others, is insignificant. 
Secondly, it is not one of the true population-checks; namely, those 
which are caused diVccf/y by the law of population, and whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics will be given presently. 

riie term “roverty,” also, may be substituted for “rremature 
Death;” firstly, l»ecause poverty is far the most important cause of 
premature death in most civilized countries ; and secondly, because it 
If more directly and obviously the effect of tlie law of population. 
Poverty, or^a low rate of general usages, depends on tliere being too 
many labourers in a country, in proiw)rtion to its capital — a state of 
things produced and constantly kej)t up by the over-exerciser of the 
reproductive powers. Poverty is also opeidy recognised as tlic chief 
social evil, while premature death has been little consuleied; so iliat 
it is better, for practical purposes, to take a part fi>r ilio whole, and 
to use the term poverty, instead of i>rcmature deatli. For similar 
reasons, the terms ** celibacy ” and “prostitution” seem to me pre- 
ferable to “sexual abstinence” and “sterility;” for although the 
latter are more comprehensive (celibacy being oidy one kind of sexual 
abstinence, and prostitution one kind of sterility), the others will be 
BBore readily understood and acknowledged as great social evils. 

Idle list of the checks is thus reduced to four, namely, (\dibacy, 
Prostitution, Preventive Intercourse, and Poverty, which sliould be 
called the true population- checks. Tlie distinguishing characteristics of 
the true population-checks are, — 

let, That tliey depend directly on the law of population; tliat is, 
OQ the impossibility of obtaining a sufficiency of both food and natural 
lore for all tlie inhabitants of an old country. And, 

2nd, That their proportional amount is under human control; or, 
in other words, that any one of them can be increased or diminished, 
though only by a counter- balancing diminution or incrcaso of the 
others. 

The law of population may therefore bo shortly expressed in the 
following terras; “I’hc natural increase of population has always been 
and must always, continue to be, most powerfully checked in all old 
countries by Celibacy, Prostitution, Preventive Intercourse, or 
Poverty ; whose collective amount varies inversely in f)roportion to 
the rapidity with whicli the population of each country is increasing, 
and to the number of emigrants as compared with that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others.” To make this law scientifically correct, it is only 
necessary to use the terms premature death instead of poverty, 
sexual abstinence and sterility instead of celibacy and prostitution. 
Tills is the chief law of social science; on which all effectual efforts to 
raise our society must be based. Previous to its discovery, the theory 
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of tocioty was an uniiUelli^if)lc chaos, which Mr. Malthus reduced to 
oystem and order. All views of huniaii life which dd not proceed 
from a full recognition of this terrible iaw of nature — ^however in- 
teresting they may be from the genius and benevolence of theif 
authors — are ratlically fallacious, and are powerless to produce any 
real amelioration of the social evils. It is not a question of mental ^ 
power merely, but of accurate knowledge ; of that wiiich in the social * 
as well as the other sciences, constitutes the advantage possessed by 
the merest student of to day over the greatest minds of the past. 

In order more fully to comprehend this law, let us examine it more 
narrowly. It afiirms that some of these four jK)pulation>check8 exist 
at present to an enormous extent in all old countries; and that their 
existence does not depend on defects pf national character, as is gene- 
rally believed, but on a necessity in nature. Their collective amount 
in eqph country de|>onds on the rapidity with which the population is 
increasing; which again depends partly on the industrial energies of 
the people, but mainly on their powers of obtaining the means of 
subsistence at home or abroad. These powers in ail old countries are 
necessarily limited; and therefore, however the inhabitants may toil 
and save, they cannot iK)ssibly esc.‘<pe from an immense collective 
amount of the xK)pulation chocks. After this collective amount has 
been diminished to the utmost, none of the individual checks can be 
further diminished, except by a proportional increase of some of the 
others. Poverty, for instance, cannot decrease except by the increase 
of celibacy, or prostitution, or preventive intercourse ; celibacy can- 
not decrease except on similar conditions, &c. Any one of them (ex- 
cepting prostitution) may take the x>hice of tlie other three; but 
solely on condition that it be increased in exact proportion as they 
are diminished. There is no other possible manner of getting rid of 
poverty, prostitution, and preventive intercourse, than by the increase 
pf celibacy to on extent sufficient to supply their place; and poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, cannot possibly be got rid of, except by an 
exactly proportional increase of preventive intercourse. 

The true social problem is thus gccii to be, in which of these modes 
is the inevitable check to population to be effected? As it is utii- 
versally ailmittcd that poverty and prostitution are evils of so appalling 
a character tliat they must be removed at any cost, the choice is ne- 
cessarily limited to celibacy and preventive intercourse ; one or otlicr 
of whirffi two checks every thinker must choose, wlio would meet and 
not evade the real discussion of social questions. To seek to remove 
poverty or prostitution by any other means, is to hid defiance to 
nature^ and to ignore her laws. From the inexorable necessity of his 
life, man's choice lies only between these cbeciks, not independently of 
tliem ; and thus we see that it is absolutely impossible for human 
society in old countries to live a truly natural life. Individuals may 
do so, but society cannot. These truths are as certain and indisputable 
as any with which we are acquainted. 

But this is not all; tiie clioice of mankind docs not, really and 
practically, lie between celibacy or sexual absjbineDoe^ end prerontiTt 
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intercoiime. The real ehoiue is between prcvcntiYe mtercxiurse m tna 
one side, and celibacy, prostitution, and poverty (that is, the preseiii 
•tate of things), on the other; for population, I am convinced, neyer 
was and never wdll be in any country mlequately cliectced by celibacy 
«aloite. Prolonged sexual abstinence is so intolerable an evil that H 
has never been t»orne alone, but has always been found associated with 
the alternativo evils of prostitution and jKiverty. -^The dillicultiC'S of 
tdequatcly practising sexual abslinence lend to poverty, and from 
poverty on the otio hand and eelibucy on the other arises prostitution; 
and it is vain to suppose tiiat the same combination of evils would 
not continue to be found. Indeed, in order to remove poverty, and to 
admit all individuals to a just share in tlie sexual enjoyments, the 
•tate of sexual abstinence would need to be maintained by the whole 
of society till the age of from thirty to thirty-five or upwards ; a state 
of things which it Is not only quite visionary to ex|)ect, but whit^ 
would probably be even more wretched than the present. Therefore, 
to choose celibacy as the desirable population-check, is in reality to 
choose along with it prostitution and poverty, or in other words, to 
accept as irremediable the present state of human misery and degra- 
dation. To choose neither celibacy nor preventive iiitcrcourse, and to 
iuiqiose that no such choice is re(juiaite, betrays, as already observed, 
in ignorance of the most fundaineiitul dilticuUics of human life. , 
From the above considerations, it becomes apparent Uiat the sexual 
ffuestiom ai‘e the true primary questions which demand the attention 
of mankind: and until they be earnestly investigated, instead of being 
suppressed, as at present, from a morbid delicacy, all treatment of 
social evils must be superficial and delusive. The tliree great sociid 
evils. Poverty, Prostitution, and Celibacy, are the immediate effects of 
the law of population, and are ail of an essentially sexual nature. 
Hiey should be called the primary social evils, for, like the deepest 
stra^ tliey underlie all the others, and either directly or indirectly 
originate them. Crime, drunkenness, ignorance, disease, &c., although 
doubtless often arising from other sources, are in the main caused and 
kept up by poverty, prostitution, and celibatry — by the low rate of 
wages, the miserable condition of the labouring classes, and the funda- 
mental sexual difficulties of mankind ; and therefore tliey may pro- 
perly be termed tke secondary social evils. It is indeed often loosely 
•aid that crime, ignorance, or drunkenness, is the cause of poverty; 
but (unless by the term ignorance be meant an ignorance of tlie law 
if population, and of the means of limiting offspring) this is a yery 
great error, and is completely to invert the real order of causq and 
effiset. These secondary eviU undoubtedly often produce individual 
cases of poverty ; but they have no effect in causing social poverty, 
or, in other words, in lowering the general rate of wages, in a civi^e^ 
and industrious country such as England; and this is the real ^es' 
tion at issue. In such a country, it cannot bo too often repeated ihe 
only cause of social poverty is over-procreation. Since, there|bre, 
the secohdaiy evils are in the midn caused by the primary ones« the 
funxm also must be regarded as having reall«* ^ou^h more reinqtcl^, 
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a Bixval origin. According f.o tliie view of the order ot nau&utxou, 
moreover, it is plain that the only efleetual mode of removing tfie 
secondary evils is first to remove the poverty, prostitution, and celi- 
bacy, from whichrfliey mainly arise ; and until this be earnestly at- 
tempted, the various efi’urts which are made for the i^revention ol 
crime, disease, ignorance, and other secondary evils, ‘must bo siiper- 
fieial, and can l)e attetnlcd with hut a very limited success. Such is, 
in brief outline, the Maltfiusian or sexual tlieory of the causation oii 
the soeitil evils. '' 

There is no part of the population-truths so difllcult to convey to 
most minds as the inexorahU nerjissitt/ of the population-cheeks. Man 
is yet so little accustomed to consider himself as subject, like all othei 
parts of nature, to fixed and invariable laws, and still less to a law so 
awful to contemplate as tliat of population— a law which renders it 
iniposilthle for him in old countries to live a natural life — tliat it is 
very difficult fully to realize this truth. There are two things which 
cliieffy tend to hide it from tlie inattentive eye. d lie one is, that single 
individuals may, and often dii, escajie from the population-checks— 
that they marry early, exercise fully their reproductive powers, pro- 
duce and rear a large family, and ytd. live to an old age. But although 
individuals may thus escape, it is only at the expense t>f the rest o( 
•oeicty. If they do not submit to their just share of the inevitable 
population-checKs, they must aggravate t^e share that falls to others 
Kvery one who in an old ctniniry lias a large family, inoreasss the 
amount of celibacy, prostitution, preventive intercourse, or [loverty, 
in some other part of society. Thus, we see, that though indivitluals 
aiay escape, society cannot. If we regard society, and not individuals, 
we shall find everywhere throughout the old world, the population- 
checks existing in an amount inversely proportional to the rapidity 
with which their population is increasing. 

The other circumstance which chiefly tends to hide the necessity of 
the checks, is the apparently indeflnite degree to wdiicli they may be 
diminished by iiuman energy. Thus, population in England has 
doubled in tlie last 53 years, while in Turkey at the recent rate of 
increase, it would need 555 years to do so. This is owing to the greater 
amount of industrial skill and energy in the former country; and it 
always seems to tlie uninstnicted observer as if the energies wJiich Imve 
done so much to diminish the relatim amount of the checks, could remove 
them absolutely: but we have already seen the utter fallacy of tliis 
supposition. All that the utmost efforts of the best directed industry 
can effect in any old country is merely to stretch the iron girdle which 
confines human increase; to escaiie from it is impossible. 

Nay more, as has been sliown conclusively by Mr. John Stuart Milk 
the most advanced social philosopher of tliis or any other age— the 
tendency of all industrial progress is not merely to maintain the 
population-chock, but to increase it to the maximum in every nation 
of the world : in other words, all nations tend ultimately to the stationaty 
state, in which capital and population either do not increase at all, or 
M most rery slowly. The reason of tliis, as. has already been men- 
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is the gradualljr diniinisliing productiveness of labout and 
ut>ii 5 equent fall of profits, owing to the law of agricultural industry. 
Noi is the stationary state— the ultimate goal of all industrial jirogress 
—by any means so far distant from any old country, not to lx* fully 
h) ?iew. Most of the Asiatic nations have been for ages almost 
shirionary: and Ave have seen how very slow is the increase of popu- 
lation at least, in many Eurowan countries, such as Switzerland, 
Uoliand, and France: in which the slow progress assuredly docs not 
arlff from want of national energy, but from want of fertile land. 
l*he chief circumstance Avhich in England postpones the stationary 
stetV, and prevents a rapid slackening in the increase both of popula* 
It* i?t and capital, is that there are still some exceptional countries in 
the world, such as Aineriea and Australia, where labour is highly 
productive, and from wdiicli England can procure the means of sub- 
sistence at a cheap rate by international commerce— which teiwls to 
raise the productiveness of labour in the different parts of the globe. 
If all her labour and capital Avere confined to the comparatively un- 
proiluctive field afforded by lier oAvn and the sister countries of the old 
world, no amount of energy could prevent a ra]>id slackening in the 
iocioase of both jwpulation and capital, and a consequent augmenta- 
tion of some one or other of the population checks, in England. 

Let us next proceed to verify the laAv of ][K)pulation, by comparing it, 
in a somewhat more detailed manner, with actual facts, and by 
observing A^ liether its truth is attested by the state of society in thii 
and other countries. Let us take any country of the old world — for 
instance, England — and examine whether the amount of the popula- 
tiOiV checks in it really corresponds to that which is indicated by the 
rrde of increase of its population: whether their absolute amount is 
vei) great, as the law affirms to be the case in all old countries: and 
Avhetbor their relative amount, on comparison with other coun- 
li ies, varies in proportion to the difference in the rate of increase. ^ 
ihe r 'pulation of England has doubled in the last 53 years, that 
6$ the United States in 25 years. Is it llicn attested by known 
facts, that this great difference in the rate of increase is due to a 
greater amount of the population-checks in the former country ? To 
ascertain this, it is necessary to examine the proportional amount of 
each check successively, as far as our knowledge may enable us. 

In the first place, sterility need not be taken into consideration in 
comparing two countries together; for it may be reasonably assumed 
diat the number of women who are barren from other causes than 
prostitution does not vary materially in different countries. Sterility 
is of importance rather with regara to the absolute than the relativi 
aniCMint of the checks; and even then its action is quite insignificant 
oofitpared with that of others. Like almost all chronic diseases, it ia 
piotmbly less prevalent amongst nncivilizod nations; but among thoaa 
who stand nearly on the tame grade of civilisation, it may be taken. 
At practical purposes, as a constant quantity, 
li ‘r3 therefore in the remaining ch^s that the cause of the dite* 
nee between the Englisii and Ammcsin i^tes of increase must bf 
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4ionglit. Let U8 ttierefore examine tlicm methodically in succession. 

let. Premature Death is not the cause of the difference; for the 
average of life is not shorter in England than America, but on tlie 
contrary, rather longer. ** The mean duration of life in the English 
race,” says Mr. M‘Culloch in his Geographical Dictionary, ** has been 
inconsiderably affected by the climate of America. We have calcu- 
lated the mortality of the cities of New York and Philadelphia, ancl it 
will be found to differ little from English cities of the same extent.” 
Premature Death, therefore, though existing in a very great absolute 
degree in England (the average of life being only 40 years), does not 
account for the relatively slow rate of increase. 

2nd. Celibacy^ however, prevails in a very much greater degree in 
England than in America. This is clearly shown to be the case by 
the Census cf 18.51, which reveals the amount of celibacy in Engluid 
by tlw following statement: 

" The mean age at which marriages are first contracted in England 
and Wales is nearly 26 years for males, and 24^ years for femalea. 
There are in the kingdom 1,407,225 women Iwtween the age of 20 and 
40, and 359,969 of the age of 40 and upwards, who have never 
married: while the number of men between the age of 20 and 40 who 
have never married, is 1,413,912, and of those aged 40 and upwaros, 
275,204. Of every 100 women in Great Britain of the age of 20 to m), 
42 are spinsters. If the whole of the jiopulation were married, tho 
births in Great Britain would, instead of 700,000, be about 1,600,00C> 
annually, if they bore the same proportio nto the wives at different 
ages as they do now.” In the appendix to the fourth annual lieport 
of the Registrar General in 1842, Dr. William Farr says, “The fact 
that one -fifth of the people of this country who attain the age of 
marriage never marry; and that the w'omen, though capable of 
bearing children at 16, and certainly nubile at 17, do not marry until 
they attain a mean age of 24..3, the men until they are 25^, proves 
that prudence, or moral restraint, in Mr. Malthus’s sense of the term, 
is in practical operation in England to an extent which had not been 
conceived, and will perhaps scarcely be credited, when stated iu 
numbers.” 

In America, on the contrary, marriages are much mure numerous, 
and also on the average much earlier. “ Under the favourable circum- 
stances presented by the States,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “every man 
might enter into matrlmonialt owigageinents without being deterred, as 
in old-settled, and densely peopled countries, by the fear of not being 
able to provide for the children that might be expected to spring from 
them. In America, indeed, and in all similarly situated countries^ a 
large family is a source of wealth: marriages in consequence are at 
once comparatively general and early.” The number of children and 
young people in the United States, as might be expected from these 
facts, is remarkably great; for only one person in every six is 40 
years of age and upwi^s. 

3rd & 4th. With regard to prostitution and preventive intercoureey it it 
•bvkmsly difBcult to form an accurate estimate of their amount m 
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4 ny conntiy; but it is probable that both prevail to a considerably 
jfreaterextent in Knpflancl than in America, where a family is so much 
move easily provided for, and the number of unmarried people so 
much smaller. That prostitution does exist to a verv t^cat extent in 
all our large towns is well known. In London, 8ir liichard Mayne, 
the Commissioner of Police, estimates the number of regular prosti- 
tutes, who live solely hy the exercise of their trade, at from 8,000 to 
10,000, exclusive of the city, while Mr. Talbot states, as the result of 
the most careful inquiries, that the number in Edinburgh is about 
800; in Glasgow, 1,800; in Liverpool, 2,900; in Leeds, 700; in 
Pristol, 1,300; in Manchester, 700 ; and in Norwich, l>etween 500 
and 70i). “If to these we add the number furnished hy other towns,” 
says Mr. Arthur Ilelj^a, in his essay on Prostitutiim, in the 
minster Jitview for July, 1850, “and the numbers who everywhere 
escape the knowh'dge of the police, the impression among tlvc best 
informed is, that the number who live by prostitution, whose sole pro- 
fession it may be said to bo, cannot be under 50,000 in Great Britain.” 

5th. Emigration has also been an important cause of the dilTerciice 
in the rate of increase. For several years after the famine of 1847 , 
the emigrants from the United Kingdom averaged above 300,000 
aniuially; the greater part, however, being Irish. In the previous 
years the amount of emigration, though considerably loss than this, 
was still very great. Thus there were 57,212 emigrants in 1843, and 
93,501 in 1845. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the case of England, the Law of 
Population is fully verified; that the absolute amount of the popula- 
tion-checks, which are know'n to exist in the country, are sufficient to 
explain the slow rate of increase: and also, that the relative amount 
of some of them, especially celibacy and emigration, is so much 
greater in Knghind than in Americ.o, as to account for the different 
rates of increase in these two countries. 

The innnediate reason why there is so much more celibacy and 
cnilgration in England tJian in the Slates, is because there is so much 
ukore poverty in the former country. The difficulty of gaining a liveli- 
hood is so great, that immense numhers are induced to refrain frora 
marriage or to emigrate in search of better fortunes. These efforts 
and sacrifices, however, although probably unparalleled in the history 
of any country, have been inadequate to prevent the existence of the 
most grinding poverty ; as is shown hy a consideration of the low 
rate of wages in niany employments, and also of the number in 
receipt of puriRli assistance. The agricultural laborers in some of the 
southern counties of England rec.eivc when in full work only seven or 
eight shillings a week, with which they have to support their wives and 
families. The wages of the female workers in many occupations are 
still lower; the shirt-makers, shoe-binders, &c., being often unable to 
earn more than two or three shillings a week, even by working four-* 
teen or fifteen hours dally. So indescribably appalling, indeed, is the 
degree of poverty and hard work in this country, iltat 1 quite agree 
in the opinion expressed by Mr. Ernest Jones in one of his noMe ad* 
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dreBies to tlie werkinp classes in St. Martin’s Hall: — “ Though there 
are exci 4 >t ions among the high-paid trades,” he says, “ yet speaking of 
the bulk of labor, manufacturing and agricultural, 1 fearlessly assert 
that the condition of the Hindoo Fariah, the Russian serf, and the 
Negro slave, i8^lot so bad as that of the English working man.” Mr. 
Mill observes that the wages of the English laborers “ are, in propor- 
tion to tlieir efficiency, quite as low as in Ireland.” 

The amount of pauperism is shown by the following statement from 
the Census of 1851, “According to tbc returns of the Foor Law 
Boanl, tbc number of paupers in receipt of relief, both in-door and 
out-door, in England and Wales, was 8G2.827 on 1st January, 1851 ; 
and 813,08*3 on Ist July, 1851. At the time of the Census, 126,488 
paupers were inmates of workhouses in Eiigland and Wales.” 

The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunkenness, ignorance, 
mnd^discase, arc scarcely less fearful to contemplate ; the number of 
habitual criminals being estimated at about 1 50,000. “ Out of a total 
of sixteen millions souls in England and Wales,” says Mr. Maylicw 
in his London Labor and London Foor, “ one-ciglith, or 12 per cent, 
of the whole, continue their existence by pauperism, mendicancy, or 
crime.” 

In America, on the contrary, wages arc comparative!}’ so liigb, and 
employment so easily obtained, that there is little if any poverty for 
those who are able and willing to work; at least tltis lias been the 
case until recently, but poverty seems to bo gaining ground in the 
large towns in tbc eastern states, in consequence of tlioir Kvimiing 
gradually over-populated. We have seen, however, that iiotwitli- 
etanding this comparative absence of social poverty, the aver.ige of 
life is not higher tlian in Engtaiul; and this fact shows not only the 
delusive character of the average of life, wlien taken alone, as a test 
of the social circumstances of a people, Imt shows also the propriety 
of substituting the term poverty, instead of premature death, in the 
fiopular discussion of the law of population. Fovorty is a far better 
test of the action of the population law on civilized countries than tho 
average of life; f4)r this is lowered by many other causes than ixiverty 
and hard work, and therefore cannot be said to deiiend so directly on 
the law of population. Poverty, however, as will be sliown more 
fully presently, is directly, wid indeed almost entirely, caused by tbif 
law. “Poverty,” says Mr. Malthus, “is the specific effect of tlu 
principle of population.” Moreover, poverty is \n all old and civilized 
countries by far the most important cause of premature death, and 
the chief obstacle tc all sanitary improvements. 

Let us next examine whether the Law of Population be verified by 
what we know of the state of society in France. In this country tlie 
rate of increase is very much slower than even in England. We have 
seen that the time needed for duplication has been calculated by 
M. Moreau de Jonnes at 138 years. Nay, it is stated by M. Legoyti 
from an analysis of the official returns, that In the years betwaeil 
1841 and 1846, the increase was not much more than one in 200$ 
and at the two quinquennial Censuses which have taken place sinoa 
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•Imt time, the increase has been so small that the pci)ulation may 
sai(| to be stationary. M. Leonce de Lavergne, in his essay on Agri- 
culture and Population, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for April Ist, 
1857, says, “The progress of the population has almost come to a 
stand. From 1841 to 1846, the population had increased in five years 
by 1,170,000 souls; from 1847 to 1851 there was only an increase oi 
283,000 ;** and from 1851 to 1856, an increase “of 256,000 soula.* 
In 1790 the French population anio '.ntcd to ‘>fi^ millions ; in 1856, or 
66 years later, it amounted to 36 millions. )ut the English popula- 
tion has doubled itself in the 53 years previous to 1851 ; and there 
must therefore be an immense diflerence in the relative amount of the 
population-checks in the two countries. To ascertain clearly what 
share each check has had in the difference, it is necjessary, as In^fore, 
to examine them in succesdion ; sterility, for the reasons already 
given, being omitted. ^ 

Ist. Premature Death is not the cause of the diflercnco, especially 
of late years ; for the average of life does not differ much in the two 
countries. In England, it is stated by the last census as about 40 
years; in France, according to tlie census of 184C, it was 39 yean. 
The average of life in both countries has risen greatly since the be- 
ginning of the century. The very slow rate of increase exhibited by 
M. Legoyt, is, he says, wholly the effect of a diminution of deaths, 
the number of births not increasing at all; while the proportion of 
births to the population is constantly diminishing. 2nd, Mor is Emi- 
gration the cause of the difiereiice ; for instead of being greater, it is 
very much less in France, lii fact, the infinenc.e of emigration as a 
check to population in France may he said to bo null. “The emigra- 
tion to Algeria, California, and America,” says M. dc Lavergne, “ does 
not carry oflT on an average more than 10,000 persons annually, and 
it is almost compensated for by the foreigners — lielgiuiis, Germans, 
Swiss, &c . — who come to establish themselves in France, and es' 
peciaLV at Paris. . . The infiuonce of emigration is almost no- 
thing.” 3rd. Nor is Celibacy the cause ; for not only are marriages 
more numerous, 1 believe, in France than in England, but it is a well- 
know'D fact that sexual abstinence is far less practised by unmarried 
people in the former country. 4th. Nor is it Prostitution; for the 
number of women in whom the reproductive powers are lost from 
this cause is, 1 believe, ie.ss in France than in England. M. Duchatelet 
states that in 1831 there were 3,500 prostitutes in Pfiris, which is a 
smaller proportional number than in London. 

How then is the diflerence to be explained ? Wli-it has become of 
the prodigious amount of reproduclive i)owcr which has to be ac- 
counted for, when we consider not only the very slow rafe of increase, 
but the comparatively small degree of the other population-checks, 
celibacy, prostitution, and emigration? Unless it he assumed, in the 
words of Mr. Malthus, that “ a perpetual miracle renders the women 
barren,” there is no other possible mode of accounting for tbc difference 
than by ascribing it to the only remaining check, namely, preventive 
intercourse. Accordingly, this it found, on inquiry, to be tlie true 
solution of the difficulty* 
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Elli. Preventive, intercourse is known to Iiave become* .'if lato yea^E 
fery prevalent, indeed, 1 believe, idmoflt universal in Wench society. 
In proof of this, I may quote he statement of Dr. Felix Koubaud, 
who in his admirable work on 7impuissance et la Sterilite (the latest 
and most complete treatise on these diseases) speaks of the habits 
of incomplete sexual intercourse, which the necessities of our social 
state have imposed on almost all the classes of sot'iety.” Dr. A. Mayer, 
in his Mork on the liap{K)rts Conjugaux (Conjugal ilelations) alludes 
to preventive intercourse as being ‘‘so deeply rooted in onr manners, 
that it imiy be affirmed that very few families arc exempt from it.** 
“I include in this affirmation,” he says, “all the classes of society, 
except those who are sunk in the lowest depths of misery and hope* 
Icssness.” Mr. liobert Dale Owen says in his admirable work on 
Moral Physiology, “ As every intelligent traveller in France must 
have Amarked, there is scarcely to be found among the middle and 
upper classes (and seldom even among the \vorking classes) a largo 
family — seldom more than three or four children. A French 1 idy of 
the utmost delicacy and respectability will, in common conversation, 
•ay as simply (ay, and as innoceuth/, whatever the self-righteous prude 
may aver to the contrary) as she would profier any common remark 
about the weather: ‘I have three children; my husband and I think 
that it is as many as we ('an do justice to, and I do not intend to have 
any more.’ 1 have stated otorious facts — facts which no traveller 
who has visited Paris, and been admitted to the domestic life of its 
inhabitants, will attempt to deny. However heterodox therefore my 
fiew*^ of the subject may be n thi.s country, I am supported in it by 
the opinion and practice of le of the most refined and socially cul- 
tivated nations in the worl M. de Lavergne says in the essay 
already referred to, “ Franc is the country where the counsels of 
Malthus have been the most Hacked; it is also that in which they 
h^e been the most instinctively followed;” (that is, as far as the 
limitation of offspring, thougdi not the mode of eifecting that limita- 
tion, is concerned). A medical friend told me that when conversing 
lately on the sexual questions with one of the most eminent surgeons 
in Paris, the latter said to him, “ We are all Multhusians here.’* He 
informed him that the practice of preventive intercourse is very 
general among the French ; the means usually employed being that 
of withdrawal previous to ejaculation. “ Among the moiles of pre- 
venting conception, which may have prevailed in various countries,** 
•ays Mr K. D. Owen in his Moral Physiology, “ that which has been 
adopted, and is now practised by f.he cultivated classes on the con- 
tinent of Europe, by the French, oy the Italians, and, I believe, by 
the Germans and Spaniards, consists of complete withdrawal on the 
part of the man, immediately previous to emission. . . In France, 
where men consider this (as it ought ever to be considered when the 
interests of the other sex require it) a point of honor^ all young men 
learn to make the necessary effort; and custom renders it easy, and a 
matter of course.*’ 

Tbii restraint on population baa had o marked effect in lessening 
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povcriy. “Tlic slow gro'^th of the numbers of rhe people,** ifiyi 
Mr. Mill, while capital increases much more rapidly, has caused a 
noticeable improvement in the condition of the laboring class.” Sir 
Francis Head bears a similar testimony with regard, the working- 
classes in Paris, He visited the poorest quarters in that eity along 
with Lord Shaftesbury, and declares that they were unable to discover 
anything at all approaching to the squalor and wretchedness of the 
corres[x>nding parts of our large towns. The French workmen, he 
also remarked, did not labor so hard or so unremittingly as the Eng- 
lish. M. Ambrose Clement, in his Kecherches snr les Causes <lo 
r Indigence (Researches on the Causes of Indigeuce), published in 
1846, says, “ Tlie classes of our population who have only their wages 
to support them, and who are consequently the most exposed to in- 
digence, are now-a-days much better provided with ftKul, clothing, 
and lodging, than they were in the beginning of the century. ♦ . , 

This fact is attesteil by all persons who can remember the former of 
the compared epoclis. ... If any doubt should remain on the 
point, it may readily be dissipated by consulting the old peasants and 
artizans, as we have ourselves done in several localities, without meeting 
with a single contradictory opinion. The facts collected on the subject 
by an accurate observer, M. Villerme (Tableau de I’Etat Physique ct 
Moral des Ouvriers) may also be cited.” M. do Lavergne, nlthougii 
he deplores the arrest of the French population during tlie lust 10 
years, makes the following remarks with regard to the preeiMling 
period: According to Malthus, the virtual power of multiplication 
in man is such, that if it were not cheeked by want of subsistence, 
population could double itself every 2.'> years ; on this calculation it 
miglit have been more than 100 millions in France, in 1846. What 
has checked it, is the deficiency of the means of subsistence. We 
know in efifect that from 1790 t(» 1846, the prwluce of agriculture has 
only been doubled. On the other liand, if pcqmlatiun had increased 
exactly in the same proportion, it would in 1846 liave amounted to 
53 millions ; it was however only 35j millions. Whence comes this 
new difference? From a progressive amelioration in the average 
condition of tlie people. Ihc division of the means of subsistence 
among the inhabitants gave, 1 will suppose, 100 francs a head iii 
1790; the same division in 1846 gave 15i0 franesu If we add the prp-' 
duce of manufactures, and suppose for example that this amount^ 
in 1790 to .50 francs a head, ami in 1846 to 150, the average of comfort 
would have been doubled ; and, in effect, this is what must have taken 
place ; and if we attend to the element indicated by Malthus, as the 
true measure of the prosperity of a people, namely, the average of life, 
we And that in this interval, it has increased from 28 to 39 years,** 
From these statements, it would appear that preventive intercourse has 
already done more to lighten the burden of poverty in France, than 
the vast amount of celibacy and emigration, aided by the moat in* 
rivalled industrial efforts, have been able to effect in England. 

It may be mentioned that at the time when the stationary state el 
^ French population was made known by the census of 1856, it was 
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iscribed in a leading article of the 7wif>Sf in Reifnohh\ and in some of 
our other newspapers, to steriliiy, instead of to the use of preventive 
measures. This view is similar to that of Mr. Douhlcday and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, ^already considered ; the chief dilFerence being that 
the latter writers regard sterility as an instance of the beneficent 
adaptations of nature, whereas the writers in the Times and in Rey- 
Newspaper^ deplore it as an evil, and a sign of the physical de- 
generacy of the French people. As far as tlie existence of the check 
in question is concerned, both views are equally groundless, and pro- 
ceed from a hasty and superficial consideration of the subject. 
Sterility, except in so far as it arises from prostitution, never was nor 
will be in any country other than a most insignificant check to popu- 
lation; as any one will readily see who considers the prodigious 
jiowers of human fecundity, the comparative rarity of sterility, and 
the cli^ngelcss nature of the physiological laws. The law of fecundity, 
like all the other bodily functions, is a law of adamant, wliich can 
never be expected to vary one iota as long as man exists on the earth; 
whereas Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Spencer, and the writer in the TimeSf 
appear to regard it as a law of wax, liable to be proftiundly afiected 
by the varying circumstances of society. As well might it be sup- 
posed that the number of the heart’s pulsations, or of the respiratory 
movements, would be altered by such causes. It may be asked also, 
Is sterility the cause of the slow increase of population in Norway 
and Switzerland ? or in Great Hritaiii, as compared with the United 
States? Is it the cause of the very different rates of increase which 
have taken place in our own and other countries at different periods 
of their history? We learn from the Census of is.'il that ‘‘the iwople 
of Great Britain amounted to more than seven millions in 1751, and 
to more than twenty-one millions in 1851; they having increased 
more than fourteen millions in the hundred years ; while tiio increase 
of numlKjrs in the jirecediiig century, 1051 — 1751, was only one 
mulion.” No one surely will venture to ascribe this great difierence 
in the rate of increase to the 8i?rility of our ancestors ; and yet it is 
just as groundless to ascribe to such a cause the slow increase of 
population in France. Far truer is the explanation given in a leading 
article in the Oaiiy Aews^ of April 18th, 1857. “The French,” says 
the writer, “arc a people who wUl not increase in numbers, without an 
•increase in wealth, and this resolve does them infinite honor.” 

To obtain one furtlier illustration of the trutli of the law, let ut 
take Switzerland. 'I’he rate of increase in tliia country is extremely 
slow, the time needed for duplication Ixdng, as we have seen, 2‘27 
years. That this is not awing to tlie positive cheeky is shown by the 
high averttge of life, and the comfortable circumstances of the people. 
In several of tlie Swiss Cantons, us has been attested by numerous 
observers, there is a total absence of pauperism, and (it might Almost 
be said) of poverty, “ In no country of Europe,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“will be found so few poor as in the Engadine. In the village of 
8usi, which contains al^ut six hundred inhabitants, there is not n 
•ingle individual who has not wherewithal to live comfortably, not a 
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•inglo individual who is indebted to others for one morie) he eats.^ 
Emigration also is proportionally less from Switzerland than from 
England. Prostitution is also rare, especially in the pastoral cantons, 
where population increases least rapidly. The cause of the slow in- 
crease must therefore lie in one or other of the preventive checks, 
seliintcg^ or preventive intercourse : and accordingly we find on inquiry, 
that tile age of marriage is very late, and the number of births ex- 
tremely small. “Concerning both Norway and parts of Switzerland," 
says Mr. Mill, “there happens to l>e unusually authentic information: 
many facts were carefully brought together by Mr. Malthus, and 
much additional evidence has been obtained since his time. In both 
these countries the increase of population is very slow: and what 
cliecks it is not multitude of deaths, but fewness of births. Uoth the 
births and the deaths arc remarkably few in prox>ortion to the popu- 
lation; the average duration of life is the longest in Euro^: the 
population contains fewer children, and a greater proportional number 
of persons in the vigor of life, than is known to be the case in any 
other part of the world. The paucity of births tends directly to 
prolong life, by keeping the people in comfortable circumstances ; and 
the same prudence is doubtless exercised in avoiding causes of disease, 
as in keeping clear of the principal cause of poverty.” The only 
question is, whether the small proportion of births be owing to 
celibacy or preventive intercourse? From what is known of the 
general character of manners on the Continent, it may be inferred, 
that in all probability the latter cause is far the most influentiaL 
Mr. llobert Dale Owen, as we have seen, speaks of preventive 
intercourse as being “now practised by the cultivated classes on the 
continent of Europe; by the French, the Italians, and I believe, by 
the Germans and Spaniards.” There is probably no country in the 
world where, if the truth could be ascertained, sexual abstinence would 
be found to exist in nearly so great a degree os in England ; notwifh- 
standing the comparatively rapid increase of population in the latter 
country, and the enormous amount of poverty, prostitution, and 
emigration 

The above analysis (which has no pretension to statistical .^octness, 
but is rather intended as an instance of the manner in which such 
inquiries may be conducted) is sufficient to show that the law of 
population is fully verified by what we know of the state of society 
in France and Switzerland: in both of which countries the births are 
found to be so very few in proportion to the population, as to ai^count 
for the extremely slow rate of increase, and the comparatively minor 
degree of poverty. If we were, in a similar manner, to jiass in review 
each nation of the old world, Germany, Turkey, Cliina, or India, we 
should obtain an equal verification of the law: we should find the 

S reveutive and positive checks everywhere present in an cnormoua 
egree, and varying inversely in proportion to each other: we should 
find either the average of life very short, or the number of births very 
email; and we shtmld find, wherever we hod means of gaining infbr- 
gsatiob, the collet ivc amount of tho checks exactly corresponding to 
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irliat was imlitutcd bv ilit; rate of iucreuse. All that itJ nectSBUiy :• 
estimating' the action of the population-law on any country, is ti» 
certain the rate of increase, and then to examine methodically in 
succession the slijirc which each of the checks has had in retarding 

> In this way, the law may he easily Tended, in a rough and 
approximate manner, in every country of which we have any statistical 
knowledge at all : and no one, who has considered the impregnable 
character of the Malthusian arguments, can doubt, that if we had 
only adequate information, its truth could in esery country be con* 
tinned, even in the very minutest particular. 

The law of population, therefore, however appalling to contemplate, 
must be accepted by every earnest and unprejudiced mind as the chief 
among those fixed and invariable laws of Nature which reign supreme 
over man’s destiny on this earth : which he can as little hope to alter 
or evade, as to bind the planets in their course, or reverse theclicmicai 
affinities. More deaths or fewer births are inexorably necessitated by 
Nature in all old countries ; and celibacy, prostitution, preventive in- 
leicjurse, or poverty, ia the choice the ofiers to the human race. No 
nation of the old world ewer has escaped from this choice, or ever 
will: poverty, prostitution, and celibacy, never have been, nor ever 
can be, removed in such a nation, except by an exactly corrcsi-ionding 
increase of preventive intercourse. Nay more, when the tendency of 
industrial progress towards the stationary state is considered, it ia 
clear that no human efforts can avail even to prevent a great incream 
of one or more of the population-checks: much less to remove them. 

All therefore, that man can do, is clearly and openly to recognise 
the necessity of his life ; to select from among the population-checks 
the one which involves least human suffering; and to see that every 
memlter of society^ whatever be his or her station in lifcy bear a just and 
equal share of the sexual difficulties common to all. Until this be done, 
ui\|>il the Law of Population be openly acknowledged, as the only true 
foundation of social morality, human society must continue, as it has 
hitherto been, a chaos of misery and injustice: a scene of confusion, 
where one man surfeits in a palace, while another starves in a hovel: 
where the toils of the poor never cease, and the cry of social distress 
is never silent: where one life is brightened by all the blessings of 
love and offspring, while another is sh^owed in the gloom of celibacy 
or prostitution. 

The method which has been pursued in the foregoing exposition ol 
the law of population is similar to that adopted by its discoverer, Mr. 
Malthus. llis work, it may be observed, is an admirable instance of the 
eoRcre^e deductim method of proofs which Mr. Mill, in his Logic, shows to 
be the only mode of arriving at the laws of complex phenomena, where 
many different causes are at work together. This method consists in 
reasoning from general laws of nature to their consequences, and 
then verifying the conclusions by an appeal to actual facts. It 
includes therefore, three processes, induction, deduction, and verifica- 
tion; the first of which consists in obtaining the general, laws of 
aatare by observation or experiment, the second in deducing the(^ 
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retically the consequences of these laws, and the third in coniparinir 
tlic results arrived at with actual facts. Thus Mr. Malthus first 
establishes, by direct observation, the laws of fecundity and agricuU 
tural industry; then shows that these laws necessilate a powerful 
check to population, either preventive or positive, iu all old countries; 
and lastly, verifies this conclusion by reviewing the past and present 
history of the ditfereiit nations of the globe. It is in this way only, 
and not by speeitic observation or experiment, that the laws of com- 
plex phenomena can be ascertained. “ To such cases,” says Mr. Milk 
*• the Deductive Method, setting out from general laws and verifying 
their consequences by specific experience, is alone applicable.” 

Let us next proceed to (consider somewhat more closely, the manner 
in which the law of poptilation produces its three primary efiects; 
and more particularly the manner in which it causes poverty though 
the economie.al law of wayta. The mode of its action may be shortly 
describe*! as follows. 

The limited extent and productiveness of the land in all old coun- 
tries prevents capital from increasing so fast as to allow population 
to expand at its natural rate. Topulation is therefore checked either 
by want, or the dread of want; by poverty or celibacy. But tho 
powers of increase are so enormous, and their restraint so painful and 
irksome (in consequence of the Law of Exercise, wliieh presides over 
the reproductive organs and emotions), that far more people are 
always brought into tlie world than can be supported in comrort; and 
the privations fall on tho least fortunate part of sueiety. That too 
great numbers, resulting from the enormous power of the principle of 
increase, are the immediate cause of poverty and low wages, appears 
in the clearest light from a consideration of the law of w’ages, as laid 
down in all scientific treatises oii Tolitical Economy. 

The Law of Wages, which should be iueflaceably engraven on every 
mind, is, that Wages depend on the demand and supply of Labor : in 
other words, on the proportion between the laborers and tlie capital. 
Wages cannot rise except by there being more capital or fewer 
laborers; nor fall, except by there being less capital or more laborers* 
Tho proofs of this law are simple and obvious. It is evident that tho 
share which each laborer will obtain of the fund destined for the pay- 
ment of wages, depends on the amount of the fund, and the numbers 
among whom it is divided. The natural rate of Wages in any 
country is that which distributes the whole wages-fund, among 
the whole of the laborers. Wages cannot, in a state of free competi- 
tion, be for any length of time kept above this natural rate ; for if 
they were, some lal^rers would be thrown out of employment, and 
their com^tition would bring back the rate to its natural levoL Nor 
can wages fall bdow this rate ; for ii they did, some of the capital 
would be left unemployed, and the competition of the capitf^ta 
would again raise wages to their natural level. Labor is a commo- 
dity brought to market and offered for sale like other commodities ; 
and tn a state of free competition, it cannot by any possibility be 
prevented from frliing imder the general laws of value. The,Taliit 
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of the commodity Labor,** says Mr. Mill, “never dCiiOn&ri npoti any* 
thing but Ueiriand and supjdy.” 

Tlie reason why wages are high in America is that capital io 
plentiful, and labctcrs scarce ; while in this conntr\% and still more in 
Ireland, they are low, because capital is relatively scarce, and 
laborers plentiful. In America, from tlie great extent of fertile land, 
profits are so high, and capital increases so rapidly, as to perniit 
population to double itself every twenty-five yoars without a fall in 
the rate of wages; but tliis cannot possibly take place in any old 
country. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are only two ways in which the 
nfttural rate of w'ages can be permanently raised: either hy increasing 
the capital, or diininishing the number of laborers. But when we 
consider the cireumstances of old countries, and especially of Eng- 
land, tftere cannot be a doubt, that it is mainly in the latter mode 
that any increase of wages c.ould he obtaiiu d. The rate at wdiieh 
capital has increased in England during the last lialf-centufy has 
been so great, that we cannot even ho])e that it could be for any 
length of time maintained, far less accelerated. The extraordinary 
Buc'cession of inventions and improvements — the powxT-loom, the 
raiUv-iy, and the rotaUon of crops — aided by the most indefatigable 
industry, has caused an increase of capital quife uncxarnpltd in tlie 
hisrory of an old country ; and has thus enabled population to double 
itself in 53 years. But the low' rate uf wages has been little if at all 
raised ; and the reason simply is, that the number of laborers has in- 
creased in an equal [n opurtiou with the capital. It is therefore only 
by diminishing the number of laborers— by an increase in the preven- 
tive check to populat ion — that any general and permanent improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes can be eflected. “ All 
•clicraes for their benefit,” says Mr. Mill, “which do not proceed upon 
thc*principle of altering in their favour the proportion between labor 
and capital, are, for all permanent purposes, a delusion.” 

The mode therefore in which the vast superiority of the reproduc- 
tive powers causes poverty, is by keeping the labor-market alwuiys 
overstocked; by bringing too many laborers into a country in 
proportion to its capital. Celibacy, again, is caused by the 
difficulties of providing for a famil.v, and the fear of losing wdiat is 
called one’s position in society. The laborer sees that by having a 
family he would need to work harder, and probably fare worse ; and 
the richer classes see that by marriage they would ruu the risk oi 
sinking in the social scale, and involving themselves in pecuniary 
embarrassments. Both are thus induced to postj^ne marriage, or 
rcfhdn from it entirely: but these prudential motives oi>erate more 
powerlhlly among the latter class, partly because they have more ad- 
vantages to lose, and partly from the resources offered by prostitution. 

The mode in which the population-law causes probtitution, is not 
merdy by the difficulties it creates in the way of marriage; this ol 
itself could have little effect in causing prostitution. The circum- 
•taaoe^by which prostitution, as a great social piienomenon, is 
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feudei'ei! fAissible, is the extraordinary fact, that a promiscuous inter* 
course tends to destroy the female reproductive powers. Were it not 
for this fact, prostitution would present os insuiKirablc difficulties as 
marriage; and sexual abstinence, preventive intercou.’se, or preinatun' 
death, would alone be found, alternating with each other, in every 
country of the old world. The fact however being iis it is, the law ol 
population causes prostitution, by the insurmountable obstacles il 
opposes to the normal exercise of the powerful reproductive passions 
on tlio one liand, and by the low rate to which it reduces womans 
wages on the other ; and thus prostitution has been resorted to by all 
classes of society, but especially by those whose means Ixjtter enabled 
them to purchase a mercenary love, as a mode of escape from thi 
alternative miseries of poverty or celibai*y. 

It may be observed, that several treatises on Prostitution havf 
lately been published, and the subject has been discussed lit the 
I meetings of the Social Science Association and clsewliere; but all the 
treatises which 1 liave seen (including those of Mr. Acton, Dr. Kyan, 
Professor Miller, Mr. Arthur Helps, and the interesting investigationf 
of Mr. Mayhew) are, in my opinion, fundamentally mistaken with 
regard to the cause and cure of this evil, in consequence of the writers’ 
ignorance, or (in the case of all the al)Ovc-mcntioned WTiters) thcii 
rejection, of the law of population. Witliout a knowledge of this 
great principle, indeed, it is quite in vain to attemj)t to deal with prosti- 
tution or any other of the great social evils, cxcei)t in the most super- 
ficial uumner. Unlei's it be clearly seen, that prostitution, like poverty, 
is one of the population-checks, and that it cannot be diminished except 
by a proportional increase of some of the otliers, its effectual treat- 
ment is liopeless. The question which should always be put to those 
who aim at the removal Df prostitution, as of poverty, is. What other 
population-check do you propose to substitute in its place? As I 
have already endeavoured to sliov/, the true remedies for prostitution, 
consist, firstly, in substituting for it iirevcntive intercourse, so as to 
remove its two primary causes, poverty and celibacy ; and secondly, 
in altering tlie strictness of the marriage code, the chief secondary 
cause of prostitution. 

In a country, such as England, where preventive intercourse is 
comparatively little practised, the immediate checks to population 
are poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; emigration acting at intervals 
as a slight palliative, when the pressure of the others is felt to be too 
insupportable, or some brilliant prospects of gain appear in another 
part of the globe. The collective amount of the population* checks 
depends, as we have seen, on the rate of increase which can be 
attained by the industrial energies of the country, and on the amount 
of emigration. Tlio individual amount of each, as we have also seen, 
depends upon that of the others ; but the principal cause by which 
this individual amount is determined deserves a closer examination. 
This cause was called by Mr. Malthus, and by political economists 
since .iiis time, the standard of comfort ; by which is meant, the point, 
whatever it may be^ down to which the peoplp of any country wUI 
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mnltiply^ but not lower, lliig staiulanl varies in iliffcrent eouulries 
in Irehuiil it is extremely low, whilo in Switzerland it is comparatively 
high. The amount of poverty, and lliftrefore of the other checks, if 
determined in aU old countries by the standard of comfort, that is, by 
the degree in which the people will consent to restrain their repro- 
ductive powers ; and by no other cause w liatsoever. 

“ Wages,” says Mr. Mill, “dei)end on the ratio between population 
and capital. As the ratio l)etwcen population and capital, everywhere 
but in new colonies, depends on the strength of the chettks by which 
the loo rapid increase of population is restrainc^l, it may i)C said, 
popularly speaking, Unit watffs depend on the. checks to population; that 
when the t’lu ek is not death by starvation, or diseaw, wages (lei»end 
on the prudence of the laboring iwtiplo ; and that wages, in any 
country, are habitually at the lowest rate, to which, in that country, 
the hihorers will sutler them to h* de]uessod rather than put a re- 
•traint upon multii>li(avlion 'Ihis shows still nune t'icarly the 
induhitahie trutli of tlie conclusion to which we have already arrived 
by the abstract consideration of the Malthusian Law, and which is 
Terified by all experience: namely, that no imliistrial eflbrts, or ira- 

{ jroveinents of human institutions, can of themselves permanently 
essen poverty; for the powers of liuman increase arc so prodigioui 
that they easily keep pace with any sucli improvements, and speedily 
obliterate tlicir t flects. This is iliustrate<l by the fact, shown by the 
marriage registries, lliat in the seasons when trade is brisk, and tho 
working elass(‘s comparativel}' prosperous, marriages arc* always moBi 
numerous; and thus the over-crowding ot the labor nmrKet is con- 
•tantly kept up. lndc*ed, an increase in the number of marriages ii 
constantly cited by tlic Kegistrar-Gcneral, and by the Kcommist and 
Times Newsjiapors, as a sign of the prostwrily of the working classes, 
and as a subject for national cowjratvlation ; whereas it is the very 
circumstance which (unless the procreative habits of tlic community 
be greatly changed, and preventive intercourse l)e practise!) \% certain 
in a few years to do away with any slight improvement which may 
have taken jdace in the condition of the peojde. An increase of 
sexual connections is indeed, in itself, one of the greatest blessings ; 
but it is only a subject for true and unqualified congratulation, wlicn 
it is not lollowed by a corresponding increase of ullspring. It is on 
the degree of reproductive restraint, therefore, and on no other cause, 
niorai, iiolitical, or economical, that the amount of poverty really 
dei>end8. (kdibacy, prostitution, preventive intercourse, or poverty 
forms the only choice of mankind ; and the individual amount of cacl: 
ts staled in the Law of Population, varies inversely in proportion 
tlie Olliers. 'I'he exact point, at which, in a country where prevn 
tive intercourse is excluded, the other three population-checks t^ 
to settle, is that, where ilio opposing evils of the want of food and 
love most nearly balance eacli other in the estimation of the peop 
The Law of Population is thus seen to be the true fundament 
cause of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy: of the economical an 
l^xui^l erll^ of ol4 oou^tries. There are two things which may b 
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mentlorKxl jiiion^Haii^ others, a.; at |m sc*nt prrcatly tendin;z to dit- 
^ae this grand tr^th, and to hide it 1‘roni the general apprehension 
of mankind. The one ia the institution of Marriage, the other Com- 
petition. The first coneeals from many minds the <^ruc cnxise of the 
aexual evils : the second, that of the economical. Matiy have believed, 
and still believe, that the miseries of the sexual world depend 
primarily on the human institulion of marriage; and it was on this 
error that all the efforts of the sexual reformers of the last genera- 
tiod. Byron, Shelley, and Godivin, were shattered. The exquisite 
ease of social justice possesscil by these men, revolted from the 
shocking inequalities in the distribution of love, which they saw 
around them in society ; and thus they attributed the population- 
checks, celibacy and prostitution, to the monopoly of marriage. They 
were unaware that the true solution of the dilticulty had already been 
given by Mr. Malthus ; and that the primary cause of the evils they 
lament^, was a law of nature, and no institution of man. Marriage 
is merely a subordinate instrument of sexual restraint, acting under 
the law of population; and its removal would not make the slightest 
difference in the inexorable necessity of the population-checks. One 
of its chief evils at present is that it conceals the law of population, 
Ond prevents man from seeing clearly the true nature of his position. 
Those who are unacquainted with the law, think that people remain 
mmarrled from choice, or pride, or their unattractive qualities, or 
from the great defects in the institution itself ; but if so, there would be 
as HtUo celibacy in England as in America or Australia. They do not 
see that the real obstacle to sexual union is opposed by Nature her- 
self^ and that indeed, the reproductive powers are already enormously 
vrer-exercised in every civilized country where |)overty exists. 

Oaimpetition has in like manner been made the scape-goat of the 
acoBOinical evils, by socialist and communist writers; and their views 
Slave largely infected the public mind. But the cause of poverty»»is 
evidently not competition, but too many competitors. Competition is 
merely the rule, according to which the. produce is shared ; and no 
other rule could possibly have increased the average amount of the 
atiares, if the number of sharers hod been proportionally great when 
compared with the capital. Competition exists among the employers 
as well as the employed ; and is thus just as truly a cause of high aa 
of low wages. In America the competition of capitalists raise wages: 
in Ireland, the competition of laborers preponderates over that of 
capitalists, and lowers wages. Wages, as we liave seen, depend prin- 
cipally, nay, it might almost be said, solely^ in any industrious and 
civilized nation, on the degree of reproductive restraint; and this 
determines their amount, whatever bd the economical constitution of 
iociety; whether it consist of capitalists and hired laborers, of in- 
dependent laborers, or of co-operative associations. In all state# of 
iociety, the average share of the produce obtained by each indivIdnaU 
must depend on the aggregate amount, and the numbers among whom 
it li divided. If the institution of private property, and the rule cf 
cgiopetition were choUebed, end ccommoni^ of goods substitutod to 
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fhdr place, there would not be the slightest real change in tHe action 
of the law of population. Sexual abstinence, prostitution, prerentiTe 
intercourse, or poverty, would still con.siituto the only choice of the 
human race. 

Observations of a similar character may be applied to all otlier 
views on the causation of the great social evils, diffcmit from that 
which traces them to the law of popuhitiou as their fountain-head. 
Thus, fur example, druukcuness, idleness, want of education, or ol 
Christianity, are the favorite explauations of tlie social evils among 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the riefi; artificial distinctions in nink 
or political irowcr, and unjust laws of propiTty, anio!»g the poor and the 
democratic party: but both of these views are radical and most 
dangerous errors. However shamefitlly unjust the present institutions 
regarding wealth, rank, and political power undoubtedly are, nothing 
could more fatal to the liopes of the people than to mistake them 
fur the cause of poverty. 

By attending to the principle of population wo can, in like manner, 
tee the fallacy of the various popular schemes for pennanently lessen- 
ing poverty, and improving the condition of the w’orking classes, 
when proposed as substitutes for limited procreation. The very fact 
that these schemes are still advocated, and still listened to, as con- 
stituting tn themselves remedies for the social evils, shows the fatal 
ignorance of Political Economy which pervades the public miiid. 
Among these schemes, some of which are always in vogue, tending 
to take off the attention of society from the true cause of its 
evils, may bo mentioned the following: the organization of industry, 
parliamentary reform, socialism, communism, the cultivation of waste 
lands, emigration, universal suffrage and the other points of the 
Charter, artificial regulation of wages, tenant-right, industrial regU 
ments, free trade, democratic and republican changes in the govern- 
mci^, innovations in the currency, sanitary reform, the removal oi 
lupevnatural beliefs and the substitution of positive philosophy in 
their place, Sunday recreation, the early closing movement, improved 
poor-laws, alimentary societies, equitable villages,' the abolition of 
iristocracy primogeniture and entail, the tei:ii)erance movement, na- 
:ional education, improvements in agriculture or machinery, the 
iquidation of the national debt, the removal of unjust laws and 
inequal taxation, in short every proposal which has beeti, or may 
)o made, for improving the moral, piditical, or physical condition of 
loclety, irrespective of an increase in the preventive check to populs* 
ion. 

1 do not here sroak of the general merits of any of these proposals^ 
or with many of them I wliolly agree, and with all I deeply sympa- 
hlzo, 08 proceeding from the noble desire to amend the deplorable 
tate of society at present existing. 1 merely speak of them in their 
conomical character, as far as they are declai^, either virtually or 
xpressly, to be reme^es for the social evil^ and substitutes for the 
trwe remec^, namely, limited procreation. As such, we luevu 
btidy teen utter fiiUUty. To believe that any or all ot thM 
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•chemeB can materifdlj^ improTe the economical state oi societj, ■hoira 
a profound ignorance of the true cause of poverty* Poverty, is a 
fexual evil, depending on a sexual cause, and admitting only of a 
sexual cure. This trutli is so important, and §o little generally 
understood, that it cannot be too often insisted upon. The following 
considerations may therefore be given as an additional aid to its clear 
comprehension. 

Ail of the above mentioned proposals may be reduced to one or 
other of two classes; 1st, plans for increasing the jyroduction of wealth 
or of capital; 2nd, plans for equalising its distribution. Under the 
first head come such schemes as the cultivation of waste lands, im- 
provements in machinery or agriculture, the temperance movement, 
free trade, &c.; under the second, the organization of industry, 
socialism, the regulation of wages, tenant-right, &c. Many, perhaps 
most of them, are indeed of a mixed character, being proi)ua^ both 
as means of increasing production, and equalising distribution. But 
with regard to the first class, it has already been shown, that no pos- 
sible improvements could so increase the production of wealth in an 
old country, as to enable population to expand at its natural rate. 
However pr^uction might increased, one or more of the four tme 
population-checks must still exist to an enormous degree in every old 
society; and the average share of each individual in the aggregate 
produce must still depend on the amount of reproductive restraint. 
With regard to plans of the second class, it is equally evident that no 
improvements in the distribution of wealth (irrespective of limited 
procreation), could obviate the action of the principle of increase in 
keeping down the remuneration of labor. All such improvements 
me^y tend, like improvements in production, to relax a little the 
existing barriers which confine human increase, and to make some 
slight additional room for its expansion. However quickly these 
changes might be introduced: were we oven to suppose that all, in- 
justices aiifl inequalities in the distribution of wealth should be 
immediatciy done away with, and that, by an equal division of the 
property, every one should obtain a competent fortune; in a few 
year^ if the old standard of comfort were retained, and the repro- 
ductive powers as little curbed as before, the very same state of social 
poverty would be induced, except that it would probably be mora 
universal. ** The niggardliness of nature, not the injustice of society,** 
•ays Mr. Mill, is the cause of the penalty attached to over-popul^ 
iion. An unjust distribution of wealth does not even aggravate tlw 
evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt.** As however 
all such improvements in distribution are generally of slow growth 
and introduction, they rarely, if ever, pr^uce even a temporary 
alleviation of poverty, as their efiects are at once obliterated by the 
increase of population, to which the^ give rise. Their only perceptible 
effect, at present, is to permit this increase of population: and tliiia 
they have all hitherto ended in our having ^ a more numerous, but noi 
• happier, people.” Emigration, in like manner, has merely had ^ 
affect of making room fiir additional marriages, by which the vacaneiM 
Wife apeediljr sullied, and the mm ftate of pc^er^ malntaiiiad 
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It hat alreadj been seen, from a coneideration of the Law t.f ' 
that the only two modes of permanently rais-'ng the rate of wages 
are by increasing the amount of capital, or diminishing the nuinlV/ 
of laborers. All tj|ie aboye*mentioned plans leave the latter element 
out of sight: hut we have seen that from it alone can any rise iQ 
wages be lationally expected. None of these plans could materially 
increase the rate at which capital during the last half-century has 
•dranced in England. Nay, so far from increasing this rate, any plan 
Ibr really improving the condition of the English laborers, must tend 
greatly to dimntsh it* for the extraordinary accumulation of the 
national wealth has heei. primarily owing to the exhausting toil of the 
working classes; and all true plans for their benefit must seek to 
lessen this toil, and thereby dimmish the increase of capital. Tha 
only mode, therefore, of raising wages, and equalising the distribution 
of wealth, is by attending to that element, which is neglected in the 
popular schemes : namely, the regulation of the numbers of the com- 
munity. This is the grand primary essential of rocial progress ; to 
which all other measures of reform, or improvements in the pro<luction 
or distribution of wealtli, however excellent, are subsidiar}', and on 
which alone their success depends. “Only when, in addition to just 
institutions,*' says Mr. Mill, “ the increase of mankind shall be under 
the deliberate guidance of a judicious foresight, can the conquests 
made from the jicwers of Nature ny the intellect and energy of 
scientific discoverers lax^orae the common property of the si»e(;ies, and 
the moans of improving and elevating the universal lot.” It 
apparent, therefore, tliat in w'hatcver manner the law of i>opulation 
be viewed, whether its action be traced in the abstract or in tlie con- 
crete, we arrive always at the same result: namely, that the positive 
clK*ck to population cannot possibly 1x5 avoided except through the 
preventive check — that jioverty cannot possibly be permanently 
din^inished in any other mode, than by a pro|K)rtioDal diminution in 
**\e number of births. 


THE LAWS OF EXERCISE, FECUNDITY, AND AGRICUL* 
TURAL INDUSTRY. 

Let us next proceed to consider a little more fblly the three lawn of 
exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, from which the law of 
population is derived. The laws of exercise and fecundity are tho 
most important laws of human nature (that is, the most powerful in 
their effects, and the most urgently demanding attention) with refers 
eoce to social science, and an accurate knowledge of them is itt-* 
dispensable. They may with truth be termed the most importnM 
propositions of physiological and psychological science, as tlie law m 
■griottltuml industry is of political economy. Although 
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Mill observes, interpolated into political economy, on account of 
its very powerful influence on the production of wealth, and on 
wft^res, profits, rents, and prices. To this law we n>py first direct onr 
attention. It has b^n repeatedly investigated by political economists 
with reference to the law of population, and by physiolo^sts as an 
independent question of pliysiology; and is by no means difiicult to 
determine, at least in an approximate manner. 

Every species of animal has its own peculiar law of fecundity, Of 
capacity of reproduction. This capacity varies greatly in the difierent 
species, but is prodigious in all. The capacity of increase,” says 
Mr. Mill, necessaiiiy in a geometrical progression: the numerical 
ratio alone is difierent.” It is most reinarkabie in the lower animals, 
and diminishes gradually on ascending the scale. Tlius tlie common 
cod is said to produce about four millions of eggs, the linf^ nine 
millions. The reproductive |xnvers of the lower mammalia are very 
much less than thi.s, and those of the higher orders, such as man mid 
the elephant, still less. 

Tlie law of fecundity’ in each sjiecies of animal is calculated frofli 
three data: the length of the sexual period of life, the interval at 
which births Wild to occur, and th<‘ tiumlier of ofispring produced 
at cjieh hirtli. la the human .species the.s(‘ have long been familiarly 
known; but it is only within the last few years that they have been 
txfjhtined^ by tJie di.scovcry of the great leading fact in the sexual life 
of woman; namely, the fact of spontaneous ovulation. 

The (Ivul.'ir or JCijrj Theory of Menstruation (with which, as with the 
other inqiortant truths of anatomy and physiology, every one should 
be well aequainU^d), was first arrived at through the researches o# 
M.M. Negrier, Coste, Jiadborski, Pouehet, lliscdioff, ^c., and is now 
generally received by physiologists. It is, that menstruation cor* 
responds to the phenomenon of heat in the lower animals ; and tlytt 
at each period of the menstrual flux, one minute egg, or in some 
eases more tlian one, is ripened, and spontaneously discharged from 
the ovaries. 

“It may be concluded,” say Mr. Kirkes and Mr. Paget, in thdr 
Handbook of Physiology, “that the two states, heat and menstruation, 
are analogous, and that the essential accompaniment of both is tha 
maturation and extrusion of ova.” Ovulation and menstruation, 
however, although generally concurrent phenomena, do not seem to 
be always so; in other words, eggs seem in some cases to be discharged 
at other times tlian at the menstrual epoch. “Perhaps the most 
correct general statement on the subject,” says Dr. Carpenter, “would 
be that these two periods, though usually coincident, are not neoet* 
sadly so: and that either change may occur without the coucurrenot 
of the other.” 

The monthly discharge o* eggs (and therefore, the reproductira 
capacity), continues from puberty at fourteen or fifteen, till sexiial 
decline, at about ferty-five -that is, daring a period of about thirtjr 
yeara; and in a healthy woman it euflere no interruptieii e«mt 
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during the nine months of pregnancy, and from six to twolTe of tim 
first m(»iths of lactation. Allowing, therefore, from twenty to 
twenty-four months for the production and nurture of each child» 
and assuming that the reproductive power continues for thirty years, 
a woman could bear in all fifteen children or more. It is, however, 
believed by several physiologists that the child-bearing period is 
^mewhat shortened in tliose women who bear many offspring in rapid 
succession', and that its average duration is not more than twenty*^ 
fl ve years. 

From this reason, as well as from the slight constitutional variatioUi 
to which this function, like all others of the economy, is subject, there 
are some differences in the estimate of the reproductive powers made 
by various authors. 

Thus Professor Allen Tliompson, in the article on Generation in 
Todd’s CyclopsDdia of Anatomy and Physiology, says — ** In the human 
femme Die number of children altogether pr^ucod is limited — first, 
by the number of Graafian vesicles in the ovaries ; and secondly, by 
the length of time during which a woman bears children (the greatest 
extent of which is usually twenty- five years ; that is, from the age ol 
fifteen to forty, or twenty to forty-five), the length of this period 
again depending upon the rapidity with which the births succeed one 
another, and the number of children produced at each. Women most 
frequently bear every twenty months, but some have children at 
•Iiorter intervals, as of fifteen or even twelve months. This often 
depends upon the circumstance that in some lactation prevents con- 
ception, in others it does not. 

A healthy woman hearing during the whole time, and with tbn 
common duration of interval, may have in all from twelve to nxtttm 
children; but some have as many as eighteen or twenty: and when 
there arc twins, &c., considerably more.” 

Mr. James Mill, the distinguished author of the History of British 
Vdia, says, in his Eicinents of Political Economy, “That the rate of 
increase in the nundjers of mankind depends upon the constitution of 
the female will not he disputed. The facts, which are fully ascertained 
with regard to the female of the human species, with the additions 
which the sciences of physiology and comparative anatomy enable 
that knowledge to derive from the analogy of other animals, the 
anatomy and physiology of which resemble those of the human 
species, nfiford the means of very satisfactory conclusions on this 
subject. 

“ Let us make such ample allowance for the female of the human 
species as siinil include all interruptions, say one birth in two years. 
In ICurope, to which we may at present confine our observations, the 
period of child-bearing extends from sixteen or seventeen to forty* 
five years of age. Let us make still more allowance, and say il 
extends only firom twenty to forty years of age. In that period at 
the great allowance of two years to one birth, there is, timte for 
hirthii, which may be regard^ as not more than the number natnra; 
Ip the fismale of the human spedes.” 
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In b!s work on Sterility and Abortion, Dr. Whitehead estiiuilM 
the number of births as twelve ; and Professor Mold, in the articte oo 
Population in the German Staats-Lexieon, as at least ten. 

This estimate, and that of Mr. Mill, arc made intenUonally low, to 
avoid all risk of dispute; and the ont» given by Professor Thompson 
appears to me to l)e nearest the truth. In order to make allowance 
for differences of opinion, the Law of iH^cundity may be staUnl as 
tullows: JUnch woman, tends to produce from ten to fifteen children or there* 
ahouts; which statement may I believe bt^? regarded as sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. Tbe causes hy which this law may 
be, and so generally is, counteracted^ are the five population -checks. 

The sexual period of life in man lasts considerably longer than in 
woman— namely, from puberty at about fifteen, till sixty or sixty-five, 
or even, when the health is vigorous, to e.xtreme old age: during the 
whole of which period the reproductive or seminal fluid continues be 
secreted. It must be ob.servcd, that in tbe human spinries, as in all 
other organized beings, the reprcMluctive capacity is iu»t a mere 
abstract endowment, but a most i»owerful natural tendency ; in other 
words, tbe law of cxerci^ inv.ariably accompanies, and is inseparably 
connected with, tbe law of fecuiulity. It is from the combination of 
these two laws that tbe great liniiian ditfh iiUies arise. 

Tbe sense in which tbe words ^Wand tendency nvv used in tbe above 
and other laws of causation should la^Wiil understooil; for, as Mr. 
Senior and i)r. Wlialely have poiiitt'd out, there is an ambiguity in 
llieae words, wdiich frequently leads t(» misconceptions and fallaidouB 
reasoning. The word tendency, like the word law, has two meaniiigs. 
t5<imetimes it expresses a probability that, in tbe actual state of cir- 
( umsiaiiccM, a certain event will bapptui; as when it is said that the 
w('alili «d England tends, or has a tendency, to increase — meaning 
that it is likely to do so under existing cireumstnnees. In another 
sense, it exi)rc.s8es the certainty that an event will happen, unless it, 
Ix! counteracted; as when it is said that “all bodies tend to approach 
each other wiib a force directly as their mass, and inversely as tbe 
squares of tlicir distances; ” not meaning thereby t»> give an opinion 
upon tbe prob:il*ilily of any particular laulics’ appioacliing each other 
under actual circ umstances, but merely stating tbe fact that ail bodies 
will infalliblv o’o so, unless this tendency be counteracted by some 
odicr law. It is in tbe latter sense tlial the words tend and tendency 
are used in the statement of the law's of fecundity, exercise, and 
agricultural imlu^fTy, and of laws of causation in general. All that 
is meant by any law of causation is that tbe cficct will certainly 
follow the cause unless it he counteracted; for all laws ef causation are 
subject to be counteracted. The order of nature wbudi we see around 
us, is produced by a multitude of causes, each of w liicb, if uncoun- 
lerack^ would invariably be followed by a certain eflTect, but whoso 
operation is constantly imjicdcd and modified by that of other enusef^ 
In seeking to explain the order ot nature, science always tries to 
Ascertain the effect which each cause would produce. ^ it operated 
ahne and uncounUratUd ; after which tbe joint efibet of varioui causae 
Acting together ctn be computed. • 
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Let ns next proceed to the law of the increaae of the produce of 
land. The increase of agricultural produce, as alreadj mentioned, 
depends on two opposing forces— namely, on the law of agricultural 
industry, wliich tends to diminish the returns, and on improvementi 
which tend to inorcase them. It is essential to hare a perfectly clear 
idea of the Law of Agricultural Industry, which is, as Mr. Mill says, 
the most important proposiition in political economy. It is, that thn 
proportional rrtnrns to atjriculture tend toduninkh; in otiicr words, that the 
produce of the soil tends to increase in a less prop^i tion than the labour 
bestowed on it. A little attention will show this pro{)08ition to be un* 
deniable. In the first place, it has never been queotioned that there 
is an ultimate limit to the productive powers of the soil. It is indeed 
self-evident that the produce of a given tract of land could not poa^ 
sibly be increased so aii always to yield undiminished proportional 
returns to whatever additional labour might l)e bestowed on it; but 
it is often thought that this limit is at a distance^ and that the increase 
of produce is not yet retarded by it. “ I apprehend this,” says Mr. 
Mill, “to he not only an error, but the most serious one to be found 
in the whole field of political economy.” He compares the resistance 
to produertiun (an<l therelore to population) *‘rom this cause, not to an 
immovahh' wall \vhi<*h stands at a distance? Ironi us; but to an chistic 
band, which is never so tightly str«‘tehe<l that it could not be more 
stretchcKi, but which always coiitincs us, and the more tightly the 
more w'c approach its limits. 

There are three things wliich show witli certainly that the law of 
diminishing productiveness, instead of lK*ing at a distance, is operating 
at prescint, and has been operating from time immemorial, w'ith enor- 
mous force on human society. ^J’hese are, the cultivation of lands of 
inferior quality, the ehiliorate cultivation of the Kuter lands, and the 
slow increase of populatitin; which phenomena are observed in all old 
countries, hut are absent, or at least exist in a very minor degree, in 
new colonies. 

Tlie cultivation of inferior lands is in itself a certain sign of the 
operation of the law; for the very meaning of inferior land is that, 
which with equal labour returns less produce. Had it not been foi 
the fact that the proportional returns tend to diminish, none but the 
best lands would have been cultivated. The produce yielded by the 
lands at present under ciiUiviition in this country, is very much 
greater in proportion to the labour than that yieldc*d by the worst. 
Now if it had been possible by increasing the labour on the lietter 
lands, to in(!rease the produce in an equal degree, the inferior lands 
would not have been resorted to. 'I'he elaborate or high farming of 
the better lands is another sign of the law. It is much more costly 
than low farming; in other words, though the produce is increased by 
nich cultivation, it is not increased in an equal proportion with tho 
labour. 

These two facts show with certainty that the agricultural law hat 
long been in oi)eration; and its disastrous action on human society ia 
f ridenced by the slow increase of population, and universal prevalenot 
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of the (Kiptilaiioo diecks, in all old coantries* No oilier eaiiiO tludl 
this fundamental law of the earth’s productiveness can possibly bo 
assigned for the fact that tha increase of such civilized and industrioua 
communities as England, S'ran^ Switzerland, &c., is so very much 
less than tliat of America. It is neither the want industry and 
skill, nor of tlie capacity and tendency to increase, that checks 
the population and production of these countries; but the fact that 
their land is limit^ in extent,.,and that its produce cannot be in- 
creased at more thaa a certain rapidity, without diminishing the pro- 
portional returns. 

In the Unitixl States, fertile land is so plentiful that population is 
enaldod to double itself every twenty-five years ; while in Switzer- 
land, notwithstanding the energy of the people, the ri^publican form 
of the government, and the excellence of many of the social institu- 
tions, the population is almost sUitionary. Nothing but the limited 
priHluctivcncss of the land can possibly account for this. r 

The causes which counteract the agricultural law, and enable aa 
additional quantity of labor to be applied to the soil without a diminu- 
tion ot the proportional returns, and rise in the price of food, consist 
of all those improvements by which agricultural labor is made more 
etlicient, or the distribution Df the produce facilitated. Thus an in* 
crease of agricultural skill, better means of conveyance by roads or 
railways, mechanical inventions which cheapen the tools used in 
husbandr)", the appliciaion of machinery to the cultivation of the 
soil, or to the preparuilon of its products for human use: as well at 
the removal of burdens on the land, such as tithes and entails, or im- 
provements in the tenure of land, whether by long leases, or by 
granting to the cultivator a proprietary right in the soil : these and 
many other causes tend to counteract the law, and enable the supply 
of food to be increased without an increase in its cost. The counter- 
acting agencies are in fact so various, Mr. Mill observes, that they 
can scarcely be expressed by a less general term than the progress 0/ 
civilization. Thus then, the rate at which food, and consequently 
population, can be increased, depends on the law of diminishing pro- 
ductiveness on the one hand, and the progress of civilization or im- 
provement on the other. The progress of improvement varies greatiy 
in difii*rent countries, which accounts for the widely different in- 
crease of population in England, France, and Switzerland: but it is 
never so rapid as to enable the population of any old country to 
escape from the cl.ecks, or to increase at a rate at all approaching to 
that ot America or Australia. 

It must be observed that it is by no means necessary, to show tha 
action of the agricultural law, that the proportional returns to tgri- 
culture should aetnalfy diminish, and the price of food rise. Whether 
Uiis takes place or not, depends on the comparative advance of popu- 
lation and improvement. If population outstrip improvement, labor 
will; become less productive, and the price of food will rise: if im- 
prurument outstrip population, the contrary effect will happen ; and 
if both advanoe at a almilar rate, aa it firequently the case, tbe ptioa 
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U food will remain pretty nearly the same. The operatk»ii of tKia 
agrkultuml law is shown not only by an actual diminution in the 
IMToductiveness of labor, but by the ch^ on population ; not by misery 
alone, but also by the fear of misery. 

Moreorer, e\^en when iinproyement and population are adyancing 
at a nearly similar rate, so that there is no absolute diminution of the 
productiycDCss of labor, there is still a relative diminution. Improye- 
nients increase the productiye powers ot the land already under 
eultivation, at the same time that they permit additional labor to 
applied to inferior land : so that, though the produce of the inferior 
land may not l)e less in proportion to the labor than that yielded by 
the better land, before the introduction of the improvement it is less 
than what it now yields. The very fact that the proportional returns 
continue merely the same, and are not increased, by an improvement, 
sho^s the action ot the agricultural law. The price of food would 
have been as much diminished by the late improvements in agriculture, 
as the price ot manufactured goods has been by the meclmnical in- 
ventions, had it not been for the advance of population, whicii by 
bringing into operation the law of diminishing productiveness, has 
obliterated the benefits of agricultural improvements, as speedily ac 
they were introduced. 

In the human species therefore and in the soil, tlie laws of increase 
arc of n totally difleront nature. The former have an inherent power 
and tendency to increase indefinitely, and w ith extraordinary swift- 
ness: w'liilo the increase of the latter has not only an ultimate limit, 
but ia obtained on progress! vt;ly harder terms long before that limit 
is reached. Agricultural iiuproveiueiits are a counteracting force to 
this law, hut arc never in old countries sufliciont to enable production 
to keep up with unchecked population. When we compare the laws 
of fecundity and of agricultural industry, and reflect that they% like 
^11 other laws of nature, are flxed and immovable, we can clearly see 
tiiat tlie former must always have been, and must always continue to 
be, most powerfully checked by the latter: and the only mode in 
which this can possibly take place, is by one or other ot the five 
population checks. 

That these checks do exist to an enormous extent in this and other 
old countries, is obvious to the roost superficial view. indi* 

viduals among us exert their reproductive powers in more than n 
rory moderate degree, or, if tlicy do, it is at the expense of the oth» 
iiiemlters of s(>ciety : and population on the whole advances at a oom- 
paratively slow rate. That the existence of the checks is owing to 
the agricultural law% is proved by the much greater rapidity with 
which population increases in America and Aus^^'alia: in which 
countries wages are higher, and a family can be more easily provided 
for, in consequence of the abundance of fertile land. Tlie presence of 
the chocks in all old countries, and their comparative absence in new . 
colonies, shows their real origin. Their existence, their cause, and 
Ihcir absolute unavoidableness under one or other of their five forms, 

. tic thus manifest ; and it if not less pianifett. on further oon^eiini ^ 
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tb« robject, that in their present shape thej eoaititute the 
social evils of old countries. Poverty, prostitution, and celibacy on, 
in fact, nothing else than these checks: the first arising from the 
destructive operation of the agricultural law, the others from the fear 
of its operation. The real disease under which this and all other old 
societies are laboring, is reproducHve plethora, or excess of reproductive 
power: from this arises the permanently overstocked labor-market, 
the crowded ranks of prostitution, and the millions of both sexes 
living in a state of celibacy: and unless this great truth be clearly 
understood, and openly discussed, it is altogether vain to seek to 
escape from these evils. 

Let us next direct our attention to the great physiological hw oj 
exercise, as it applies to the reproductive organs and emotions. 

The Law of Exercise is that the health of the reproductive organs and 
emotions depends on their hailing a sufficient amount of normal exercise f 
and that a want of this tends powerfully to produce misery and disease 
in both man and woman. 

The proofs of this law are gathered from three sources, physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics; that is, from an observation of the facta 
of health, disease, and treatment. 

First, of the proofs from physiology. It is laid down by physio- 
logists as a universal law of the human bo<ly, that the nutrition and 
vigor of every organ is promoted by a due amount of appropriate ex- 
ercise , while on tlie contrary mal-nutrition or atrophy, and enfeeble- 
ment, are attendant on a want of it. All parts of the frame are 
constantly undergoing a process of decay and disintegration, whether 
they be used or not. This is an essential characteristic of life. But 
it they are actively employed, each in performing its own special 
Aiiiction, the waste is made up by the supply ot new materials from 
the blood, and their vigor and development even tend to increase. 
The exercise of any part invariably draws towards it a current of,, 
blood, and it is from this fluid that every organ derives its nourish-* 
ment. If, on the other hand, a part be not used, the natural process 
of decay ia not counterbalanced, and a greater or less degree of en- 
feeblemcnt results. Exercise, in short, feeds and strengthens aa 
organ: want of exercise weakens and starves it 

The law of exercise therefore is a universal law applying to the 
whole body. It has been ascertained by conclusive observations and 
experiments, both in the case of man and the lower animals, and is 
verified by all experience. It forms indeed the most important and 
fundamental principle of physiology, and one upon which all scientifio 
writers on that subject are agreed. 

Tlie following quotations from the Principles of Human Physiology 
by Dr. Carpenter may be given in proof of this, 

** The demand for nutrition arises not merely from the exercise of 
the fb^ative powers, which are concerned in the building up of Hie 
organism, but also from the degeneration and decay, which is continually 
taking place in almost every part of it, and the efft^cts of which if not 
iiitagoniced, would speedily show themselves in its complete disinte* 
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in^tion.** **The mutcufar and nervous tissues are doubtless subject^ 
like all others that are distinguished by tlieir vital activity, to the law 
uf limited duration ; for we find that when not called into use, th^ 
usdergo a gradual disintegration or wasting, which is not adequately 
rciiaired by thi$ nutritive processes. But the very manifestation oi 
tlieir peculiar vital endouv'ments, determines an afflux of blood towards 
the parts thus called into special activity: and from* this it comes to 
pass, that the nutrition of these tissues is promoted, instead of being 
impaired, by use: so that their constant exercise occasions an aug- 
mentation rather than a diminution of their substance-- a due supply 
of the requisite material being always presupposed.’* is a general 
principle unquestioned by any physiologists, that when there is a 
local excitement to tlie processes of nutrition, S(.M.*rction, &c., a deter- 
mination of blood towards the part speedily takes place, and Uio 
luot^oii of blood through it is incrciised in rapidity.” 

On the other hand, ** 'i'he formative activity of muscles and aervea 
la to closely dependent upon the active exercise of their funetional 
powers that atrofthy is certain to supervene if this be interrupted.*’ 
Even the bones of a limb will suffer in consequence of atrophy of 
the muscles consequent upon disuse.” 

The glands or secreting organs, are subject to tb^ very same law of 


healthy nutrition as the muscles and nerves. Their health and vi^ 
depend on their having a suffleient supply of blood and nervous in- 
fluence, which can be obtained only by aa active disclia^ of their 
special functions. The chief difference is, that the vigor of the 
secreting organs and involuntary muscles is more directly dependent 
on the healthy play of the emotions (with which these organs are mool 
intimately connected); and not, like that of the voluntary musclea 
and nerves, on the healthy play of the will Indeed nutrition and 
secretion are merely two forms of the same vital process, and in the 
jiiain are subject to the same conditions of health. ^ There is no 
iftber ftindamental difference between the two processes of nutrition 
and secretion,” says Dr. Carpenter, ** than such as arises out of the 
diverse destinations of the separated matters, and fh>m the anatomical 
arrangements which respectively minister to these.” 

The same views are held by all physiologists, by Mr. Paget, Pro- 
fossor .^ison, Professor MUller, and others; and are m accordanoa 
with the dictates of universal experience and common sense. Every 
one is aware that the vigor of the body is maintained and increased 
by exercise, and a due supply of nutriment Indeed the very mean^ 
a a bodily organ is, a part which has a special function, and it iii- 
sended by nature to i^rform it. 

But the reproductive organs are mainly composed of muscles, 
nerves, and glands, and the very same law, which applies to these 
tissues in other parts of the body, applies equally to them. A due 
amount of appropriate exercise and nourishment is the first oonditioii 
JT their health and vigor i while enfeeblement and atrophy to a greater 
or less degree are sure to follow their disuse. In laying down Ihe 
toreftlp Uw of exerdse fior all the vital tissues, physiologists have 
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stated impfication^ the law of llie reproductire orgaot; mof 
tan it be deni^ wiitiout an evident logical fallacy. The nutrition 
and health of muscles, nerves, glands, and other tissues, depends on 
their having a sufficient amount of appropriate excrqise; the sexual 
organs are mainly composed of muscles, nerves, glands, &c. ; thereibro 
the nutrition and health of tliese organs depends on their having a 
sufficient amount of appropriate exercise— is a syllogtsm, which may 
be evadeil, but from which, it appears to me, there is no escape. If 
the premises be admitted, as is done by all physiologists, the oondusion 
necessarily follows. 

But the nutrition of each organ affects that of all the others. It It 
stated as a law by Mr. Toget, Dr. Carpenter, and other eminent 
sathorities, that **each organ, by the very fact of nourishing itself^ 
acts as an excretory organ to the rest of the body.” Tliat is, every 
organ selects from the blood the pro{»er materials for its own nutrition, 
and ia so doing, it renders the blood more fit to nourislt tlie others. 
This is esitecialiy true of secreting organs, such os the ovaries and 
testicles, which produce fluids, that are intended to ant out of the 
body, and are more or less noxious if retained. Hence, whenever any 
important organs are not duly eiigageil in their own special manner, 
not only is their own vigor impaired, but that of the otiiors also. 
The ide^ of health indeed cannot be stated otherwise tlian as con* 
Mting in the due performance of all the bodily functions. 

The law of healthy exercise applies in like manner to the EmoUom 
oocnectad with the sexual system. These emotions form one of t'tie 
.^eat natural Appetites implanted in the human frame: on whoso due 
relation and satisfaction the health and happiness of mankind av.i 
•0 intimately dependent. Tiie appetites have been divided into six 
principal classes, namely. Sleep. Exercise, Kepose, 'rhirst, Hunger, 
and Sex. They are defined by Mr. Alexander Bain, in his great work 
the Human Mind, (published in two parts, the first on the Sensosi 
«ii.l the Intellect, .and the secr^nd on the Emotions and the Will), ah 
Ct Jtvin^s produced hi; the reatrring wants and necessities of our bodily 
or organic life. All of them have the same leading characteristics: 
they are powerful desires arising from deep-seated wants of tht 
system; and if unduly repressed, they all tend, with greater or less 
ffiice, to cause misery and disease. Their strength and universality 
are an exact measure of the importance attached by nature to their 
due gratification, and to the p.crformance of the functions which they 
aie intended to control and direct. In the case of all the appetites, 
oxeept those of sex, the immense importance of attending to the true 
dictates of nature is insisted on by scientific physicians, and is gene* 
rally admitted by the public. 

It is stated by Mr. Bain as a general Law of Emotions, that they 
exercise a difiVisive influence on the body ; producing a flow of blood 
lo various organs, along with movements, gestures, and expressions^ 
hj which the excitement ie discharged or carried off. The influenoe 
ex the tSselinge in stimulating, suspending, or pervertiue the Ihnetioiie 
ii. iooxetiofi: disturbing the action of the heart, and the luuielie 
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of mplratioii, expression, 4c.: and in modifying the outritiYc pro* 
such as digestion or tiie elaboration of the blood, is pointed 
Mt by all physiologists. Ditferent feelings affect different or^ns, 
and, as before stated, the glands and involuntary muscles are especially 
subject to their influence. The glands liable to congestion,” s^t 
Mr. It. B. Carter, in his very able work on Hysteria, are those winch 
by forming their products in larger quantity, subserve to the gratifi- 
cation of the excited feeling. Thus blood is directed to the niamniss 
iy the maternal emotions: to the testes by the sexual; and to tha 
salivary glands by the influence of appetizing odors.” ^ 

The sexual emotions are primarily excit^ by the formation aad 
accnmulation of the reproductive secretions ; and they react upon tha 
organs which prepare these secretions, directing towards them a 
current of blood and nervous influence, from which their nourishment 
is derived, and their vigor supported. If the excitement be carried off 
by its natural chaimel, namely sexual union, the balance of healtli is 
maintained ; if not, disorder of body and mind, varying in proportion 
lo the strength of the arrested feelings and the susceptibility of the 
qystem, will result According to the principle of the compotUioH 
eouset, the emotion, tliough counteracted still produces its full eflfecl: 
but it operates now by deranging the other bodily and mental func- 
tions. Blushing, palpitation of the heart hysterical convulsions, 
nervous irritability, and general disorder of the nutritive processes, 
are among the effects of repressed emotion, and consequently mi^ 
directed blood. The health of the mind sufiers no less than that of 
the body. The will is rendered weak and irresolute by the conflict ol 
the feelings: the thoughts are perturbed and the healthy links of 
association broken : restlessness, vehemence, anxiety, and hypochondria 
nervade the mind, and not uufrequently lead to confirmed ins mity. 
Natural emotions, when unduly repressed, are as dangerous to tht 
liealth of body and mind, as repressed secretions. 

* Let us next examine tbe proofs Hfi*orded by pathology^ or the facts 
of disease. If the law of exercise be truly a law of nature, we slioulr 
expect to And an immense amount of disease and misery, arising frov, 
tlie disregard of it: or in other words fVom the sexual abstinence whiob 
is so prevalent in old countries, and whose real origin, as already ex- 

e ain^y is the law of ^population. This expectation is fully verified 
r facts. It is only alter an examination of the history of diseaso, 
and an unprejudiced survey of the present state of the sexual world 
that the havoc caused by the obstructed law of exercise can be dul| 
estimated. The sexual evils are indeed productive of as liurgo an 
amount of social wretchedness as even poverty They may be divided 
Into three classes, namely, the diseases of abstinence j selj-abnse : am 
prostitution and venereal disease. There are many other sexual diseases, 
such as inflammations, 4c. : but the above classes comprehend thosa 
which nesult more directly from the law of population, or, in other 
words. fWmi the obstacle wliich nature opposes to the normal exerckis 
M the reproductive functions. It is of the diseases o£ abetineneetHM 
( fbjrii cU«8y it pmcht, as they aflbrd a clesw and mors ms 
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niitUkeable proof of the law of exercise: tIkt ^reai fre 

of prostitution anil self-abuse it DC less really a proof of its truth, 

(if the strcrij^tli of the obstructed emotions. With repnril to self'abuse^ 
I may merely mention that Dr. Copland, in the artieje on ]m}>otence 
and Sterility, in his Medical Dictionary, calls it ** tlic modern Moloch 
orthe species;” a phrase wliich will not appear exaggerated to those 
who are at all aware of the amount ol mischief, moral and physical, 
caused by this habit in modern times. The habit itself arises in the 
main from the want of the natural sexual intercourse. 

The Diseases of Abstinence consist principally of hysteria, chlorosis^ 
end menstrual disorders, in woman: and of geniTativc enfoeblemcnt*, 
spcrniatorrhira, and hyi»ocbondria in man. These adeetions may 
doubtless, like many others, be brought on hy other causes than al>* 
itinence, and this pfuralitt^ of causes often gives rise to mistakes in 
reasoning upon them.* hut it is certain that they arc all verx fre* 
quently induced by abstiiicnec. That this is true with regard to the 
female diseases is acknowledged by almost all medical men who hare 
attended to the subject, both in this country and on the continent. 
With regard to the male diseases, the testimony of continental 
physicians, as fur ns I am aequainted with it, is eipially unanimoua. 
and is confirmed directly or indirectly hy tl*at of several English 
practitioners: although the peculiar prejudices upon sexual morality 
which are, unfortunately, so dominant in this country, have generally 
prevented the o}K'n acknowledgment those natural laws, on w’hich 
alone any true theory of sexual virtue, or lioalth, can l)c foundt-d. 

The disease which in woman most freiiuently results from absti- 
nence is hysteria. This is among the most prevalent of all chronic 
diseases in modern times. When arising, as it generally does, from 
abstinence, it consists mainly in disorder of the emotions, and of the 
•exual system: which give rise to a host of symptoms of greater or 
less severity. The physical evils, produced by or connected with 
hysteria, include convulsive fits sometimes so severe as to resemble 
epilepsy, nervous irritability and weakness, palpitation of the heart, 
spasmodic affections of the respiratory muscles, such as nervous cough 
and loss of voice, colic, intense headache, pain in the left side, indiges- 
tion, and many other disturbances of the varioijs bodily functions. 'I’he 
mental evils are, deep-seated restlessness and discontent^ vehemeot 
temper, caprice and instability of character, want of the power ef 
eunoentrativeness, preoccupation of the mind by concealed feeling*, 
corroding anxieties, violent bursts of passion or grief; which may, 
aixl by no means unfrequcntly do, proceed to insanity. The truth 
and ingenuousness of disposition are often thoroughly perverted by 
^ restrmnt placed on the expression oi the emotions, and hence 
vanouB kinds of anomalous diseases, sach as spinal conplaints, poine 
m the joints, mnstiular rigidity or powerlessness, chronic vomiting, 
^jenvulsions, and other adections are often emulated by hysterical 
in order to excite compi^ion. These simulated diseases 
have giTen rise to many mistakes in medical nracticc, hut are now 
wcU recognised. They are most graphically described in Mr, Ciirter^s 
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The fuDowing quotations may be given ir. illustration cf tKa 
frequency, cause, and nature of the disease. Sydcnhr.nwia Ins essay 
un hysterical diseases, says that “they form one hall all chronio 
affections: ” and Dr. Conolly and Dr. Ashwcll coincide in this opinion* 
“ We may almost admit, without qualification,” says Dr. Conolly in 
the Cyclopffidia of Practical Medicine, “ the remark of Sydenham, 
that hysterical disorders constitute one half of all chronic distemperi," 
With regard to the cause and the cure of the disease, Dr. Conolly 
•ays, “ In a susceptible female temperament, and in tlio unmarried 
•tat^ the system of reproduction, every change in which inToWee 
many otlicr changes, acts strongly on the system at large, and In 
certain circumstances disorders all the functions of the body and the 
mind: the digestion of food, the circulation ot the blood, the judg- 
ment, the afiections, the temper: and in many of these cases all the 
niistthicf is removed by marriage, which by awakening the natural 
functions and normal sympathies, allays the whole series of irritatiouf 
and morbid actions.” In Bjicaking of the unhealthy life of young 
ladies, he says again, “Then perhaps ensue the mortilications of celi- 
bacy, and the misery of growing old witliout an active and contented 
mnni. As causes of disease, and especially of hysterical and other 
various disorders, none can deny the wide and poweiful infiuonce of 
these circumstances but those who have paid no refiection to tha 
operation of human passions in society.” 

Similar views are expressed by Dr. Ashwcll, Mr. Carter, M. IHI 
lerme, and indeed by all who are conversant with female disease. Ms 
Carter holds that hysteria Is essentially a disease of repressed and 
concealed emotions, and especially those of sex. After giving a 
detailed account of the various modes in whieli emotion acts upon the 
•ystem. he says, “ It is reasonable to exiK*ct that an e.motion, which ii 
strongly felt by great masses of peoi)le, but whose natural manifest!- 
lions are constantly repressed in compliance with the usages of society, 
v^ll be the one whose morbid ellects arc most frequently witnessed. 
This antic)])ation is abundantly borne out by facts: tlie sexual passion 
in woman being that wliicli most accurately fulfils the i)roscrilH?d 
conditions, and wdiose injurious influence upon the organism is most 
common and familiar. Next after it in power may be placed those 
emotions whicli are usually concealed because disgraceful or un- 
amiable, as hatred or envy, &c.” “The word ‘liystcria,’ the prevalent 
hypothesis that the disease depends on irritation of the ovaries and 
womb, and the universal consent of the mctlical profession,” he says 
again, “may all l)0 confidently appended to, as bearing out by actual 
experience the theoretical conclusion, that the sexual passion is more 
concerned than any other single emotion, and itorhaps as much as all 
others put together, in the production of the hysteric paroxysm ” 

“ A disordered state of the emotional nature,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“ seems to be the essential character of hysteria. There arc certain 
forms of this disorder which graduate insensibly into moral insanity 
sr monomania.* , 

^ It is assuredly true,** says M. ViileriiifL In ite Dictionaire dsa 
• '4 K 
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Beiencet Medicalet, " that absokite and inTolnntii 7 continence it tka 
aMMt common source of this disorder. At the epoch of puliertj, not 
only docs t1}C physical organization of woman undergo numerous 
changes, but her mental faculties become doveloiicd mi a manner not 
less surprising: she exi)cfience8 new wants: and the more pronounced 
these are, otlier things being equal, the more may we expect the ex- 
plosion of tills disease, if the purpose of nature be not fulfillod, if tht 
imperious want of the organism be not satisfied.” Hysteria,” he 
says again, ** seems to hare been known in all times, though less 
fluent formerly, from the minor restraint put upon the sexual 
passion: it is iiide^ an cfiect of Me law common to all living beings, 
which impels the two sexes to an intimate union.” “Nine out of ten 
cases of hysteria are owing to sexual abstinence.” 

Chlorosis^ anotlier very common disease in young women, and pro- 
ductive of manifold sufferings, is frequently owing to abstinence^ and 
disappointed desires. It consists essentially in a watery state of the 
bloo^ and is easily recognised by the deadly pallor, whence the name 
is derived. It proves not unfrequcntly fatal by leading to con- 
sumption. Dr. AshwcU after enumerating as predisposing causes the 
▼arious debilitating and unwholesome habits in which girls are reared, 
mentions as the exciting causes “circumstances vrliich depress the 
mind, and keep the feelings in a state of painful suspense or delay, 
unrequited affection, attat h nents opposed by relatives,” kc. The 
came views are expressed by other authors. 

Disorders of the menstrual secretion^ such as absent and painful men- 
droation, to which Dr. Ashwell says single women are especially 
prone, are among the commonest forms of disease. They often cause 
intense and prolonged suffering, and may break down the health ir- 
retrievably. Sexual abstinence is a very frequent cause of these 
affections. It also acts powerfully as a predisiiosing cause of many 
of those inflammatory diseases of the ovaries and womb, which hav 3 
in recent times been discovered to prevail so extensively. Dr, Tilt 
observes that the want of the xi&tural stimulus to the ovaries which 
should promote their healthy action, is often the cause of their 
becoming the seat of morbid affections. The only natural stimulus to 
these organs is sexual intercourse ninl chlld-l^earing. 

The evil effects of prolonged abstinence on ;»ian are equally certain 
ind indisputable. They are not indeed so often seen as in woman, 
Aor do they manifest tliemsclves so strikingly to the most careless 
observer. There are several reasons for this. Abstinence is by no 
means so generally practised by the male sex, and its effects are very 
frequently obscured and complicated by abuse or venereal diseases. 
By the peculiarity of liis constitutiem, moreover, and the less oii- 
h^th^ mode in which he is educated, man is not so subject to the 
dominion of the emotions^ and can better repress their vehement mani- 
liBstations. He has also a wider sphere of activity, and more facilitiee 
for mental distraction. But though the evils of abstinence are thus 
often obscured, and to some extent oounteractedf they are e^uaUr mi* 
leiiiaide. Xnd^ to admit them ir the case ut woiiiati, as is done by 
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ill physiciant who hare attended to the anbjeci^ {$ h fad U edbll 
Mem la ikt case of man also : for there it a thorough and uniTeml^ 
recognised analogy between the laws of the two sexes. 

Notwitlistandjng these complicating circumstances, howerer, tlie 
diseases of abstinence in man are most palpable to the attentire 
and are universally acknowledged by all impartial observers. Though 
not perhaps so freqtient as in woman, they are still extremely common^ 
and cause an immensity of suffering. They consist chiefly in the 
baneful effects of arrested emotion on the bodily and mental functions ; 
including indigestion, nervous enfeeblement and irritability, constipa- 
tion, numbness and torpor of the brain ; together with mental anxiety, 
restlessness, hy]>ochondria, shyness and embarrassment, a confused 
intellect and irresolute will, and a morbid persistency and undue pro* 
inincnce or those feelings whose natural expression has been denied, 
llieae effects are in part owing to the want of normal outlet for the 
reproductive or seminal secretion: and in many cases also to sper- 
matorrhoea, or involuntary seminal losses, which grievous disease, at 
M. M. Lalicmand, Uicord, Serrurier and others assert, is liable to be 
produced by sexual abstinence. Their experience is borne out by the 
met that when once spermatorrhosa 1ms been brought on by such 
causes as self abuse, abstinence proves in many cases an insuperable 
barrier to its removal. Other evil effects on the reproductive organs 
produced by abstinence are such as arise from want of normal excr* 
else, namely, wasting of the testicles, and moN or less of generatiuo 
debility or impotence. 

The following quotations may be given in conflrmation of tbeso 
statements: — “It is well known,” says Dr. Beatty, in the Cyclopiedit 
of Practical Medicine, “ that a state of inaction is often attended by 
atrophy of the testicles.” “ In this state of decay, impotence is the 
ftnid result.” “ In some instances,” c^ays Dr. Copland in his Medical 
Dictionary, “ prolonged disuse of this function is followed by wasting 
of the testes, and consequently permanent impotence is the result. 
These organs, like others of economy, are strengthened hy moderats 
KM, are weakened by abuse: their functions being often tnlirely lost 
by protracted disuse.” In the articles os Chastity, Continence, Celi- 
bacy, Seminal Losses, and Semen, ci>nta.incd in the Dictionairo dei 
Sciences Medicalcs, and written respectively by aJ. M. Sedillot. Do 
lioiitegre, Mure, It^rrurier, and Devilliers, there is but oue opinion 
expressed as to the pernicious effects of abstinence on both man and 
woman. “ Nature,” says M. Sedillot, “ in commanding all beings to 
rulfll the great function of reproduction, is often opposed by the 
established usages of human society; and slie punishes sometimes with 
extreme severity those who are rebellious to her laws.” Among tbsi 
consequent diseases he mentions nocturnal pollutions, insani^, hys- 
teria, chlorosis, “ It is not always by severe diseases,” he savi 
again, “ that the man, who is strictly chaste, is punished for his dii- 
obedience to the immovable laws of Nature: he lives alone on the oaiH^ 
often sad and melancholy, and is neglected in his old age. 

witness to the error he has oogunitted against the 
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ftnd moral ia\v8 of the huirian constitution*** **It ia not with Im* 
punity/' says M* De Montegre, that the wants of nature are denied s 
tiiere is an age when the physical gratifications of lore become neoea* 
•ary to every well-organised being, and it is never without injury to 
the health, and to the tranquillity of the whole life, that a prolonged 
continence can be observed.” If space permitted, many other passages 
might be give£ from English and Continental authors, in which the 
law of exercia* in the case of man is either virtually implied, or 
openly acknowledged. 

The proofs derived from therapeulkt or treatment are not less con- 
clusive. I'he natural and scientific treatment of a disease consists in 
rev^ersing the process which led to it: in removing its cause and pro- 
curing an obedience to t)ie natural laws which have been broken. 
The signal efiects of sexual intercourse and child-bearing in removing 
hysteria, chlorosis, and menstrual diseases in woman, have i)cen 
remarked by all observers. Dr. Conolly’s opinion on this point has 
already been given. Dr. Ash well remarks that marriage is frequently 
curative of chlorosis, absent and painful monslriiation, and hysteria. 
M. Villcrme, after reviewing the interminable list of medicines and 
other applications, which arc still so constantly used, in the routine 
treatment of hysteria, says, “These external and internal applications 
can in general have merely an indirect and secondary action. The 
remedy wiiich is most potent and whose influence is the most 
generd and direct, is the pleasurea of marriage. Hippocrates recom- 
mends marriage to young women subject to hyslcricb: Hoflinann, 
Rcil, rincl, Ksquirol, Duvernoy, and all good observers in ancient 
and modem times, have adopted the same principle, which the most 
certain and authentic experience confirms every day.” 

The same is true of the diseases of abstinence in man. Spermatorr- 
hoea, hypochondria, indigestion, and general debility, when proceeding 
from this cause, are in general readily curable by sexual intercourse 
and by this alone. “ The seminal losses, which depend upon absolutt 
continence,” says M, Sedillot, “must be treated by means conform- 
able to the n-(|uireinents of nature. Sexual intercourse is in certais 
cases the only lenicly. In accordance, therefore, with nil authors, 
we cannot hut iveomineiid marriage to those inrlividunls, in whose 
ease meiliiMl treatment can only imperfectly replace an act which 
belongs to all living lieings, and from which but a very small number 
can refrain with impunity.” “Whoever sees men as tliey are,” sayc 
M. liicord, **aiid without that disguise of morality which society im- 
poses, must admit that tlure are circumstances in which sexual 
intercourse i^ecomes indisjiensable, under jiain of the most scriouf 
moral and social consequences in case of denial.” 

But the man who lias done most of all by his arguments and treat- 
ment to demonstrate the law of exercise in the male, is M.Lallemand, 
whose great work on Involuntary Seminal Losses, is one of the land* 
marks of niedical science. He habitually recommends a due amount 
ef sexual intercourse in many cases of speniiatorrhsoa, proceeding 
(Hmo itbstinepce pr nhus^r qnd w|th tl^ u)**st supcesslul 
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* IHe re^tar exei*ci8e of organs/* says M. Lallemana, ** will alone 
fire all the energy of which they are siisccptihlo, and those of gene- 
ration are far from forming an exception to this general law. To 
complete the ^iire, it is necessary that sexual relations should l)e 
rstalilished.** lie treats these ca.':es, in fact, on the sanie piiysiological 
principles as disease of other organs wonM ho treatt d by a scitaitillc 
physician: and the justice of thes(‘ pi Msciples has been jnimitted liy a 
large number of medical men on the (Continent, “The more the 
function of an organ is used,'* says Dr. Felix Koubiud in liis work 
on Impotence and Sterility, “ the m;tre it is nourished and increases in 
size. Unless this physiological law be a dream, it must lx* applied to 
the genital organs.” In tliis country, t'»o, these principles have made 
no inconsiderable impression, and havt* l<ccn :i improved of and acted 
upon more or loss oiicnly by inany^ pliysiciaus. 

'liliGse various proofs and quotations, which couM l>e greatly mulii- 
plioil, establish, 1 conceive, the truth of the law of exercise. It 
cannot indeed be denied, without ignoring the instincts of nature, and 
the plainest indications of science and common sense. It must bo 
regarded, tluTcfore, like the law of gravitation, or dclinite proportions, 
as one of the fixed and eternal laws^of nature: a law wbicli, according 
to the fundamental principles of physical religion, it is not merely 
the safety but the duti/ of man and woman tc observe, and enable 
others to observe, ns far as lies in tlieir power; which neither bends 
nor moves to suit the exigencies of human society, hut is the samo 
yesterday, to-day, and fqr ever: wliich rewards the obedient, and 
pvinishes tliose who infringe it, with absolute invariability, regardless 
of the sexual institutions or theories of mankind. A clear and un- 
vat illating perception of this law, as well ns of the law of agricultural 
industry, and the law of fecumlitv, is necessary, in order to show in 
llieir full extent, the population-difficulties of our race: and can alono 
•serve as a foundation lor tliat on which the regeneration of society 
feally depends, namely, a true theory and practiee of Sexiuil Morality. 

[As an example of the (»!»jectiona which have been made to the law 
of exercise and the natural duty founded on it, 1 may <piote the fol- 
lowing passage from the work t*ii Prostitution by Mr. Miller, Professor 
of Surgery in the Kdinhurgli University. “We have good reason to 
know,” he says, “that a jiopular delusion as to the physiologi(‘al 
bearings of sexual indulgence, on the part of the male si*x, widely 
prevails among high and low, young and old— fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences. It is supposed that txrcasional sexual in- 
dulgence, after the age of pulicrty, is essential to health, and not only 
may but ought to be transacted on purely physicdogical require- 

uuint To show the folly of this physiological heresy, a 

shert statement will suffice. God made man*8 btxly — perfect. The 
organs in their working, and with their appetites, are from his hand. 
Among others, he lodg^ those which minister to reproduction; their 
function and their appetite are from him. The latter, obviously, ia 
meant to l)0 indulgetl under certain rcatrictions, and these restrictions 
•fp specified; they are those of lawful wedlock. You saj/ that it nitlSi 
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Jbe indulged, to maintain the health of tiie creature, in Ihldiling ^ 
ii^uirements of Nature, at all hazards-^with or without wedlocic, 
per fas out nefas. Sexual indulgence, you tay, irrespective of 
marriage, is needful, by the stem demand of a physiological law. 
But God, who makes and upholds all physiological laws, says that 
this is fornication, a flagrant violation of his moral law ; that the soul 
who so sinneth shall die ; and that fornicators by expi;^s command, 
are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. According to t/oti, there- 
fore, the matter would stand thus; the great and good God — all- 
merciful as all-wise and almighty — has made man with a certain 
bodily appetite and function, which in obedience to God’s physical 
laws, winch regulate its workings, requires occasional indulgence, 
even irrespective of that special limitation which God in his moral 
law has appointed; and yet, such infringement of his moral law, 
though necessarily arising out of his own physical law, God punjjshes 
with the highest penalty. Or, in brief, according to this popular and 
pernicious fallacy, God turns men into hell, for yielding to a physical 
necessity which lie had himself ordained. This, we need not say, 
implies a moral impossibility.” 

In these remarks, Professor Miller speaks of the law of exorcise 
and the duty founded on it, as a ** popular delusion ” and a physio- 
logical heresy;” but, as the reader has seen, the necessity of sexual 
intercourse to the health and happiness of both man and woman is 
recognised, more or less clearly, not only by the common sense of 
mankind in general, but by a large number of the most eminent 
medical men in tliis and other countries. 

With regard to Professor Miller’s objections, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that they do not really apply to the law and duty of 
exercise, (against which he is ostensibly arguing), but merely to the 
indulgence in unmarried connections. These two questions are. totally 
distinct from one another, and should never he confounded together^ 
Whether sexual intereourse be necessary to the health is one question: 
how it should be indulged in is a totally difiereiit one. Indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, there are ihres distinct questions involved ; namely, 
first. Is the law of exercise true, or, in other words, is liealth de- 
pendent on the exercise of the sexual functions? Secondly, granting 
the law to be true, ought it to be observed ? Thirdly, if it ought to 
be observed, in what manner is this to be effected — by early marriages, 
or in what other way ? Tie first is a question of science or o( 4 
matter of fact: tlie two others are qiicstions of art or of prnctioa* 
morality; and all three are quite distinct from each other. A man 
who rigidly adheres to the present marriage code, and condemns aU 
unmarried connections, both may, and ought, if he attend to pliysm 
logy, to admit that sexual intercourse is necessary to health ; and us 
may hold the opinion that it ought to be indulged in, by means cA 
marriages, with or without tlie use of preventive measures. I 
fm myself personally acquainted with one medical man who takes 
4 hla view of the question, and doubtlesf there are manr othm wlw 
Attack* 
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But in the eecend place, eren if Professor Miller's objections did 
Bsally apply to tlie law of exercise, objections of such a character 
are never admissible. Even among those who accept the Bible as 
their standard of morality, it is quite inadmissible to oppose its 
doctrines, or what a writer supposes to be its doctrines, to the evidatm 
of physical facts. Physical facts can be met only by physical facta — 
that is to say, they can only be cqntroverted by showing that they 
have been erroneously observed or interpreted ; and not by assertionft 
of what is, or is not, consistent with divine justice or benevolence, or 
with any statsment contained in the Bible. This is the very same 
objection which was made to Galileo’s theory of the earth’s move- 
ment, and which has been so constantly repeated with regard to the 
principle of population, the geological theories, and so many other 
great scicntihc truths. In fact, at almost every step in its progress, 
scieqge has had to struggle against similar theological objectiona. 
These objections are examples of the class of fallacies called by 
logicians a priori fallacies, or fallacies of simple inspection. *^To this 
class’* says Mr. Mill in his Logic, ** belong Descartes’ speculations, 
and those of so many others after him, tending to infer the order of 
the universe, not from observation, but by a priori reasonings fnmi 

supposed qualities of llie Godhead Writers have not yet 

ceased to oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of 
physical facts, to the principle of population for instance. And people 
seem in general to think that they have used a very powerful argument 
when they have sarid, that to supiwse some proposition true, would 
A reflection on the wisdom or goodness of the Deity. Put into, the 
simplest possible terms, their argument is, ‘ if it had depended on me, 
I would not have made the proposition true, therefore it is not true." 
Put into other words it stands thus ; ‘ God is perfect, therefore (what 
1 think) perfection, must obtain in nature.’ But since in reality every 
ope feels that nature is very far from perfect, the doctrine is nev^ 
applied consistently.” Among those who, like myself, recognise no 
other standard either of scientific truth or of moral duties, than 
Nature, Professor Miller’s objections can of course carry no weight. 

I beg the reader to remark the above two fallacies — namely first, 
the fallacy of mixing up the question of the truth of the law of 
exercise with the question of prostitution, while ostensibly arguing 
against the former, and secondly, the theological objections —for they 
are ihe very ones which will probably be most frequently brought 
forward by the opponents of this grea,^ law of nature. The first is 
one of the prevailing errors in a series of articles on the sexual ques* 
tions by Professor Francis W. Newman, published in the Reasoncr m 
1855, and partly, though not expressly, directed against the present 
work. However widely I differ trom Professor Newman and Professor 
Miller on the subject of Prostitution (both as regards their views on 
the cause and cure of this evil, and their general tone of feeling 
respecting it) as well as on the truth of the law of exercise, the two 
fnestione are quite distinct, and ought never to be confounded together. 

^ One other covisideraUo^” says Professor Miller, “ before leavinf 
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this pan m tnc subject. In mcnlical ethics, let It cleariy ttn<A!r' 
stood, that the practitioner who prescribes fornication to any patient; 
under any circnnistaiices whatever, commits a heinous oflence, not 
only against iiiorals, but also against both the science and the 
tharaeter of his profession. His advice is not more flagrantly im- 
moral, than it is disgrarolully unscionlilic and unsound.’* Fortunately 
for ni' dicine, and for the interests of suffering humanity, there are 
alri'H'ly man}" eminent practitioners in tliih country and still more on 
the cvuitinent, who taki* a very diderent view of incdicjil duty on this 
subject from t^rofessor l\li!ler. Hut here tof> it is neces^-ary to make 
a careful distinction; for Trofessor Miller has again confused the 
question by mixing up the recommendati(*n of sexual intercourse 
with the recommendation of prostitution. It appears to me to ho the 
undeniable duty of a medical man, when he sees a patient, whether 
man or woman, suflering from the effects of sexual abstinence, F) tell 
ihoni candidly that this is, in his opinion, the cause of their disease, 
and that sexual intercourse is nectessary for their cure. However 
frequently this duty may l)e evaded by medical men (especially when 
the patient is a female), and however difficult and unpleasant it may 
often be in the present state of society, yet surely it cannot be denied. 
It is surely the duty of the physician in all cases to inform a patient 
candidly of what he ctmsiders to be the true cause and cure of his 
disease. If he does not, what is the real value of liis advice? But, 
In the case before us, to recommend sexual intercourse, is not to 
recommend prostitution. All that the i)ractitioner is, properly speak- 
ing, called upon to do, is to inform the patient that lie considers 
sexual intercourse necessary to his recovery; in what manner this in- 
tercourse is to he obtained, is a question mainly for the patient to 
consider. It is for him to consider whether he wdll marry, or form 
SB unmarried connection with some one, or indulge in prostitution 
(that is, intercourse with women of the town), or remain contiiioqt. 
It is indeed true that in tlie present state of society, where sexnal 
intercourse is in very many cases attainable only by an indissoluble 
marriage, or by prosti till ion— the first of which is so often imprait- 
ticablc, especially to an invalid, while the secoinl is in many respects 
degrading — the patient will frequently adopt the latter alternative; 
but the practitioner is not responsible for this, nor is so miserable a 
dilemma inherent in the nature of tilings. As 1 have already 
endeavoured to show, the present system of prostitution and indis • 
soluble marriage (wliich are closely connected together), might be, 
and ought to be, superseded by preventive intercourse and by a 
relaxation of the marriage code; when the diseases of abstinence and 
abuse might not only be satisfactorily treated, but effectually pre- 
vented. As hmg however as prostitution continues to be in many 
cases the only attainable intercourse, altliough I deeply deplore its 
existence, it seems to me a far smaller evil that a man should indulge 
in i^ than that l>e should waste away under the miseries of sperma- 
torrhosa or other evils of abstinence or abuse; and I admire from my 
*t»eart the eminent men, including M. M. Lallemand, Kicord, lioubaudi 
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lild many others in this and other countries, who hare both felt and 
arited upon tlii.s trutli, whatever obloquy they incurred thereby. Had 
(hey cared more for their ynTsonal convenience, and lesi for the 
ifiteresfs of theif patients and of science, it would have l)een easy to 
have cvadetl tlie ol)eo\iniis qin-sti«>n iiltof^etlicr. 

W’ith re>]uei to Ihofes-nr N(‘\vimn's gtriclures, I shall only remark 
(hat i:j om* plaee In* makes the aspej'tion tliatl have denied chastitf^ to 
be a virtue. Hut lids depends upon the dtdinition pvtui to the wonl. 
In the ]»opiil:ir sense of the word, chastity is usually underslooil to 
mean “ (\mu»li‘te S( xual ahslineiice, for however prolon^red a ])eriod. 
exee])t diirin?' the married state.” lienjamiu Franklin however 
:leline/l cln‘5tity to mean “the regulated and strictly temperate satis- 
fai tiitn, wiilumt injury t(» otluTs, of those desires which arc natnr.'ii 
to all lionltliy atlult heiugs.” 'i’lic late Mr. Hobert Owen defined it in 
n siiifilar niamuT, as “sexual intercourse with alfet^tion.” If tlie wonl 
ho understood aeeordif»g to the definition of I'ranklin and Mr. Owen, 
then 1 etuisider chastity to he a very great virtue; but chastity, in 
tin* sense of prolongeil sexual abstinence, 1 cannot hut regard as an 
infringement of tlu* laws of health, and therefore a mtural sin either 
in man or woman ; though doubtless in the actual state of society 
tiKMx* are certain eases in whicli it is unavoidable. 

Hy the word pyostittitum 1 have meant here, and generally throughout 
this work, “ indiscriminate and mercenary intercourse;” in other 
words, 1 liave u.sed it with f|K?cial reference to the public waaueu 
of tlie town. It i.s nece.ssary to state this, for several writers Imve 
Inchuled under the word nil kimis of vnmarrivd intercourse, making 
tittle or no distinction betwein the moral character of any coniuctions, 
which arc not snne.lituied hy the marriage tie; or, at least, regarding 
all such connections jis highly re|>rehensihlc. From this view, 1 need 
sea n'ely rej)eat that 1 entirely di Her. On tlie contrary, the noblest 
l^j-xual conduct, in the present state of society, appears to me to he 
that of those who, w liile endeavouring to fulfil the real sexual duticA, 
enumerated in a former essay, live li>geiher openly and withnut «li«- 
hut lefjifc to enter into on indisgoluhlo mdrwt of whub they 
coDAcieiitioufcly disiqq rove.] 
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ENGLISH AND FOllEIGN WRITERS ON 
THE LAW OF POPULATION. 


Tlie four lawt which have just been considered, namely, the laws of 
exeicise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, with the derivative 
law of population, are, in my opinion, incomparably the most impor- 
tant truths with which man has to do. They form the true explana- 
tion of the chief phenomena of society, and hold the same relation to 
all other social theories, that tlie doctrine of gravitation does to the 
various theories of the planetary motions, which existed up to the 
time of Newton. I am unwilling to quit this great subject, without 
adding to what has already been .«!aid, the testimony of several dis- 
tinguished writers, English and f<»rcign, whose opinions are of far 
greater weight and value than my own. The following quotationf 
will show the reader how general and complete is the acceptance nf 
the Malthusian tlieory among tliose who have carefully studied, and 
rightly apprehended the question. In fact, the modern science of 
political economy is in tlie main based on this great theory, ir the 
same manner as astronomy and mechanics are based on the law^ of 
motion and gravitation. As Mr. Senior and Mr. Mill have shown, 
political economy as a science consists almost entirely of a series » f 
deductions from tlie laws of fecundit}^ and agricultural industry, acd 
from the familiar law of human nature that **man tends to prefuj a 
greater gain to a smaller.” It is mainly by reasoning from these 
premises, that Malthus, Ricardo, and their successors have given to 
the science its present highly developed form. Political Economy, 
properly so called,” says Mr. Mill, ‘♦has grown up almost from in- 
fancy since the time oi Adam Smith.” To deny the Malthusian 
theory it therefore in reality equivalent to a rejection of tlie whole 
modem f)cience of political economy, just in the same way as to den^ 
the laws of motion and gravitation would be to reject the astronomi- 
cal and mechanical sciences. It may be imagined with what extrem 
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Mre principlci of so fundamental a character have been exaintned 
scientific men. Those who, in the present day, endeavour to refute 
the Malthusian theory, should know that they are arguin$t, not against 
an isolated proposition, or a single individual, but against a §cie$u§f 
and a whole scientific body. 

1 may first qi^ote the opinion of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the moif 
eminent economist and sociologist of the age. After showing that 
the law of the Increase of Production depends on the laws of increase 
in the three agents of production — labor, capital, and land — Mr. Mill 
proceeds to consider the first of these agents. “The increase ot 
labor,” he says, “is the increase of mankind; of population. On this 
subject the discussions excited by the Essay of Mr. Malthus, have 
made the truth, though by no means universally admitted, yet so 
fully known, that a briefer examination of the question than would 
otherw^e have boon necessary, will probably on the present occasion 
•ufllce. 

“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life may be 
regarded as injinite. Tliere is no one species of vegetable or animal, 
which, if the earth were entirely abandoned to it, and to the things 
on which it feeds, would not in a small nun\ber of years overspread 
every ri‘gion of the globe of which the climate was compatible with 
Its existence. . . . 

“ To this property of organized beings the human species forms no 
exception, its po\for of increase is indefinite, and the actual multi* 
plication would be extraordinarily rapid, if the power were exercised 
to the utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and yet, in the 
most favorable circumstances known to exist, which are those of a 
rertilc region colonized from an industrious and civilized community, 
population has continued for several generations, independently of 
Tresli immigration, to double itself In not much more than twenty 
rca^s. That the multiplication in the human species exceeds even 
.his,«i8 evbknt if we consider how great is the ordinary number of 
diildrcn to a family, where the climate is go<xi and early marriages 
isiml; and how small a pvoi>ortion of them die before the ago of 
maturity, in the present state of hygienic knowledge, w^here the 
ocality is healthy, and the family adequately provided with the 
means of living. It is a very low estimate of the capacity of increase, 
f wc only assume that in a good .sanitary condition of the people, 
;ach generation may be double the number of the generation which 
;)reecde<l it. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago, these propositions might still have 
•equired considerable cnfonxnient and illustration; but the evidence 
»f them is so ample and incontestible that they have made their way 
tgainst all kinds of opposition, and nni}' now be regarded as cuciomatic.** 
iir. Mill then states the causes by whii h tliese boundless powers of 
ncrease are checked in old countries — namely, by want or the dread 
rf want, by poverty or sexual restraint. “If the multiplication of 
nankin^” he says, “proceeded only, like that of the other animals, 
kom a blind instinct, it would be limited ia the same manner with 
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Oieire; the births would be as numerous as the physical ^nstitUiKMI 
of the species admitted of, and the population would be kept down 
by deaths. But the conduct of human creatures is more or less in^ 

fluenced by foresight of consequences In ])roportion at 

mankind rise above the condition of the beasts, population is ra- 
stniined by the fear of want rather than by want it^eU?’ 

Mr. James Mill, in his Elements of Political I'Vjtinoiny, after stating 
the law of fecundity, and adducing facts to show the powers of in- 
crease under favorable circumstances, says, “ That population there- 
fore has such a tendency to increase as would enable it to double 
itself in a small number of years, is a proposition resting on the 
strongest evidence, which nothing that deserves the name of evidence 
has been brought on the other 8i«le to opi>oso.** “ We know well,” he says 
again, ** that there arc two causes by whicli it may be prevented from 
increasing, how great soever its natural tendency to increasr The 
one is poverty; under which, let the number born ha what it may, all 
but a certain number undergo a premature destruction. The other 
cause is prudence; by which, either marriages are sparingly con- 
tracted, or care is taken that cliildrcn, Ixiyoud a certain number, shall 
not be the fruit.” Again, in comparing the increase of population 
with that of capital, he says, “ If it were the natural tendency of 
capital to increase faster than population, there would be no dilBculty 
in preserving a prosperous condition of tlie people. If on the other 
hand, it M-cre the natural tendency of population to increase faster 
than capital, the difficulty would be very great. There would be a 
I>er|>ctual tendency in wages to fall. . . . That population has a 
tomlcncy to increase faster than capital has, in most places, actually 
increasctl, is proved, incoutestibly, by the condition of the population 
in almost all parts of the glolK*. in almost all countries the condition 
of the great body of the people is p(»or and miserable. This is an iiii- 
pos.sihility if capital had inereaseil faster than pojiulation. In that 
case wages of necessity must have risen, and would have placed the 
laborer in a state of afHucncc, far alxive the miseries of want.” 

In his article on Colonies in the Supplement to the Encyclopa'dis 
Britannica, Mr. James Mill makes the following allusion lc» preven- 
tive intercourse. In spi^aking of the necessity of meeting the i>opu- 
lation difficulty in a straightforward and resolute manner, he says, 
** This is indeed the moat important practical problem to which the 
wisdom of the politician or the moralist can be applied. It has till 
this time been miserably evaded by all those who have meddled with 
the subject, as well os by all those who were called upon by their situa- 
tion to find a remedy for the evils to which it relates. And yet if 
the superstitions of the nursery were discarded, and the principle of 
utility kept steadily in view, a eolution might not he difficult to be founds 
and the means of drying up one ot the most copious sources of evil— 
a source which, if all other sources of evil were taken away, would 
alone suffice to retain tne great mass of human beings in misery— 
would be seen to be neither doubtful nor difficult to be applied.” 

Mr. David Bic^rdo, in his Principles of Political li^nomy and 
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Taxation, says, ** Of Mr. Malthus’f Essay oa Population, I axn happy 
in the opportunity here afforded me of expressing my admiration. 
The assaults of the opponents of this gjeat work have only served to 
prove its strength; and I am persuaded that its ^eat reputation will 
spread with the cultivation of that science of which it is so eminent 
an ornament.” 

Mr. Senior, in his treatise on Political Economy in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, bases the vliole science on four elementary pro- 
positions, two of wliicli are the law of fecundity with its checks, and 
the law of agricultural industry. “Wc liave already stated,” he 
says, ‘‘that the general facts on which the science of Political 
Economy rests, arc comprised in a few general propositions, the result 
of obscr\’ation or consciousness. The proi)ositioiis to wliich we then 
alluded are these. 

“ 1. That every man desires to obtain additional wcaltli with M 
Uttle^acrifice as possible. 

“ 2. That the Population of the w’orbl, or in other words the number 
of persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral or physical evil, or 
by fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth, which the habita 
of the individuals of each class of its inhabitants lead them to 
require. 

“ 3. That the powers of labor and of tlic otlier instruments which 
produce wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using their products 
as the means of furtlicr production. 

“ 4 . That, agricultural skill remaining the same, additional labor 
employed on the land within a given district, produces in general a 
less proportionate return; or in other wonls, that though with every 
increase of the labor bestowed, the aggregate return is increased, the 
increase of the return is not in proportion to the increase of the labor. 

“ The first of these propositions is a maiter of consciousness, the 
three others arc matter of observation.” 

•JThe first proposition mentioned by Mr. Senior, although not for- 
mally stated, is, he says, “assumed iu almost every process of econo- 
mical reasoning. It m l!ic corner-stone of the doctrine of wages and 
profits, and, generally speaking, of exchange.” The second propo- 
sition is the law of fecundity with its checks. The checks as enume- 
rated by Mr. Senior are “ nim'al or physical evil, or a fear of deficiency 
of wealth; ' wliich corresjmnd respectively to vice, misery, and moral 
restraint, in the language of Mr. Malthus. The third proposition re- 
lates to the employment of capital, as an instrument of production; 
while the fourth is tlie law of agricultural industry, or diminishing 
productiveness. Mr. Senior describes the two last propositions at 
being nearly self* evident. “No one who rcfiects on tlie difference 
between tlie unassisted force of man, and the more tlian gigantic 
powers ot capital and machinery, can doubt the former proposition; 
and to convince ourselves of the other, it is necessary only to recollect 
that, if it were false, no land except tlie very best could ever be cul- 
tivated ; since if the return from a single farm were to increase in 
proportion to miy i^npupt pl increitsed 4hpr bestovred on it* tbp 
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prodoce of tfiat ono farm might feed the whole population of Eng* 
hnd.” Mr. Senior then proceeds to tlie further consideration and 
proof of each of these propositions, and to deduce from tliem the 
other doctrines of the science. Political Economy, it may here be 
remarked, though its first principles are of course detained by indue* 
tion, is in the main a deductive science; the laws of tlie distribution 
and exchange of wealth given in economical works, having been all 
ascertained by the conaett deductive method of proof, which has been 
already mentioned as the only means of arriving at the laws of 
complex phenomena. 

In like manner, Mr. Cairncs, the present Wiatcley Professor of 
Political Economy iu the University of Dublin, bases the science on 
the same elementary propositions, in his excellent treatise on the 
Cliaracter and Logical Method of I'oUtical Economy, published in 
1857. After showing that the ultimate premises of political economy 
consist of certain facts of human nature and of the external world, 
he says with regard to these facts: — Although so numerous as to 
defy distinct specification, there arc yet some, the existence and 
character of which are easily ascertainable-, of such paramount im- 
portance in relation to the production and distribution of wealth, as 
to afford a sound and stable basis for deducing the laws of these 
phenomena. The principal of these I stated to be, 1st, the desire for 
wealth, and aversion to labor, implanted in human beings: 2ndly, the 
principles of population derived from the physiological character of 
man, and his mental propensities; and 3rdly, the physical qualities of 
the natural agents, more especially land, on which human industiy 
is exercised.” 

“There are no limits,” says Mr. McCulloch in his Principles of 
Political Economy, “to the prolific power of plants and animals. 
Tlicy are endued with a principle which impels them to increase their 
numbers beyond tlic nourishment prepared for them. . . The progress 
of population in countries with different capacities for providing food 
and other accommodations, illustrates at once the o|>eration of the 
law of increase, and the degree in which it is modified by a change of 
circumstances. In newly-scttlcd countries, and especially in those 
which have a large extent of fertile and unoccupied land, population 
invariably increases with extraordinary rapidity. . . The popula- 
tion of some of tlie states of North America has, after making every 
reasonable allowance for immigrants, continued for upwanis of a cen- 
tury to double in every twenty or at most, five-and-twenty years. . 

But the principle whose operation under favourable circum* 
stances has thus developed itself, is, in the language of geometers, a 
constant quantity. The same power that doubles the population of 
Kentucky, Illinois, and New South Wales every five-and-twenty 
years, exists everywhere, and is equally energetic in England, France, 
and IloUand. Man however is not the mere unreasoning slave oi 
instinct . . In the United States every industrious individual who 
has attained a marriageable age may enter into the matrimonial con* 
i tract without of the consequence#: the largest being tbm 
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•0 «d¥Antage rather than otherwise. But such is not tlie ease here; 
nor will it bo the case in America after she has become oomparatiTel> 
populous. . . . Man cannot increase beyond the means of sul^ 
•istence provided for his support; and it is obvious that if the 
tendency to multiplication^ in countries advancing in the career of 
civilization, and where iliere is, in consequence, an increased difficulty 
of providing additional supplies of food, were not checked by the 
prevalence of moral restraint, or of prudence and forethought, it 
would be checked by the prevalence of vice, misery, and famine. 
There is no alternative.” 

In the article on Population in the Penny Cyclopaedia, the writer 
says, “ Mr. Malthus’s theory is now generally accepted as the true 
exposition of the principle of population. Many of the objections 
that have been urged against it are hardly worthy of notice. Some 
are spntent to quote the Scripture cotamand, ^ Increase and multiply,’ 
forgetful of the moral obligations which are imposed in connection 
with it.” [Thus Professor Miller in the work on Prostitution already 
referred to, after recommending — like the '1 imes newspaper, and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood— ear/ier marriages as one of the chief 
remedies for prostitution, says: — “But, say the political economists, 
perhaps — By such early marriages you will flood the labor market, 
and drown the population. Indeed, some wiseacres blame early 
marriage for prostitution, poverty, intemperance, and all the many 
evils with which the lower classes are so sore beset. Our answer is 
Let the marriage bo * early ’ under the limitations here specified, and 
we will answer for tlie consequences. * Redundant population! 

• Fudge! No fear of that. Man’s mission is to ‘multiply and re- 
plenish the earth.*” Now the very fact of the existence of social 
poverty in a country like England, is a certain sign that tlie procrea- 
tive powers have already been enormously over- exercised by the com- 
munity; therefore, to recommend earlier marriages, without at the 
s^e time recommending preventive measures, is just to recommend 
that poverty should he increased. With regard to Professor Miller’s 
summary dismissal of the population principle, wlmt would he, as • 
man of science, say to any one, v/ho, without having ever reallf 
studied the subject, should reject in such a manner the most im- 
portant principles of surgery ?1 “Others have imagined that they 
nave discovered a supernatural law of fecundity which varies with 
the fluctuating circumstances of society. Dr. I’riee, Mr. Godwin, and 
Mr. Sadler entertained this notion. Mr. Senior is the only economist 
of any distinction wiio has objected to the theory of Mr. Malthus.” 
nis last remark refers to a discussion w hich took place between Mr. 
Senior and Mr. Malthus, and which arose from the ambiguous 
meaning of the word tendency, already alluded to; but it w^as soon 
perceived by both parties that there was no real difference of opinion 
between them. “Our controversy has ended,” says Mr. Senior, “as 
1 believe ftw oontroversies ever terminated before, in mutual agr^ 

Ag^ in the article on Population in Cydopa»din the wiltsr 
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sajB, ** It hence appears that the checks to population msjF be diriiled 
into two general classes, viz.: those which operate in preventing lAs 
Wtk of a population wliich cannot be supported, and those which 
destroy it after it has l>een brought into existence: or, as they are 
denominated by Mr. Maltims, the preventive checks, 'and the positive 
checks. The necessary and constant effect of some checks being/u//| 
tftahlishe.d, and these checks being divisible into the classes kbove 
mentioned, we cannot for a moment licsitate in determining which of 
these we sliould wish to see put in ojwration.” In the liiicyclopa^dia 
Britanni(*a and I<ondinen.sis the articles on Population are by Mr. 
Malthus himself, so that they need not here be quoted. 

“If the tendency of population be to increase in a geometrical 
ratio,” says Mr. Francis Place in his reply to Mr. Ciodwiirs attempted 
refutation of the Malthusian views, “and the perital of doubling be a 
short one, it follows of course that the mass of the jKHiple in an old 
country must remain in a state of wretchedness, until they are con- 
vinced that their safety deiiends upon themselves, and that it can be 
maintained in no other way, than by their ceasing to propagate faaUsr 
than the means of comfortable subsistence are produced.” 

In alluding to the subject of preventive inten^oursc, Mr. Place sayi, 
^If above all it were once clearly understood that it was not dit- 
reputable for married iKjrsona to avail themselves of such precautionary 
means, as would, without being injurious to health, or destructive oA 
female delicacy, prevent conception^ a suflScient check might at once be 
given to tlie increase of population beyond the means of subsistence; 
and vice and misery to a prodigious extent might be removed from 
society. The course recommended will, 1 am fully persuaded, at some 
period bo pursued by the people, even if left to them.sclvcs .... 
If means were adopted to prevent the breciling of a larger number of 
children than married people might desire to have, and if the laboring 
part of the population could thus l)c kept bedow the demand for labor, 
wages would ri^ie, so as to afford the means of comfortable subsisteBoe 
for all, and all might marry.” “It is time,” lie says again, “that 
those who really umhostand the cause of a redundant, unhappy, 
miserable, and considerably vicious population, and the means of 
preventing tlic redundancy, should clearly, freely, openly and fear- 
lessly point out tiie means. It is childish to shrink from proposing 
or developing any mean.s, however repugnant they may at first appear 
to be.” So far from being “disreputable,” preventive intercourse 
will, 1 am persuaded, in time be recognised as consistent, and alone 
consistent, with the highest dictates of morality : for it alone among 
the population checks (one or other of which, it must never be for- 
gotten, is inevitable) fulfils the two great moral duties — the duty 
namely wbicli one owes to others, and that which is due to oncselfi 
Celibacy, or prolonged sexual abstinence, on the other hand, ai 
already shown, is a violation of the laws of health, and therefore, like 
all other violations of these laws, must be regarded as a nainrai Jta, 
iitber in man or woman. 

I may here ob^rve. that use of prmrehtiTe meaaurei h^ ^ 
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muol) more frequently recommended, ns tlie true remedy for tbe 
pnottUtion evils, than U at all generally known, or than 1 was myself 
aware of at the time when tins work was first published. Be sides 
•nen high authorities as Mr. James Mill and Mr. Frnneris Place, 
preventive interftourse has been zealously advocated by M. Joseph 
Garnier, i'rofessor of Political Economy at Paris, and for many years 
the chief editor of the Journal des Econoniistcs; by M. Itaciborski: 
bv Mr. Robert Dale Owen in his Moral Physiology ; by the heroic 
Mr. Richard Carlilo in his Every Woman’s Book (the first work 
whi(rh openly described the preventive measures;) by Dr. Knowltcn 
in his Fruits of Philosophy ; by the author of Notes on the Population 
Oncstion , and also in an excellent little treatise on poverty, its Caiifw 
ami Cure, just published by Mr. Truelove. In addition to these nolle 
efiorts, it was alluded to in some English newspapers in the year 1827, 
and ^out the same time a large imml)cr of handbills on the subject 
were uistri l‘U ted among the working classes in the northern counties 
of ICngland. “It has been broached somewliat disguist'dly in several 
newspapers,** says Mr. Richard Carlile in his Every Woman’s Book, 
“and preaclied in lectures to the people by a most benevolent gentle- 
man at Ixx^ds; it has l>een circulated by thousands of handbiUt 
through the populous districts of the north.** Different writers have 
recommended different methods of prevention. Of the five methods 
which have been empbyed or proposed — namely, withdrawal, the 
•heath, the sponge, injections (chemical or simple), and attention to 
the monthly iieriods — Mr. Owen and the author of Notes on tlie 
population Question give the preference to the first; Mr. Richard 
Carlile and the author of Poverty, its Cause and Cure, to the third ; 
Dr. Know'lton to the fourth; while M. Raciborski, as we have already 
•eon, has directed attention to the fifth. Without pretending to 
decide on a point on which so little experience has yet been made 
public, 1 may mention that although the two first measures ore iAt 
mwti certain, yet the three others are in roy opinion the best, and those 
which will be ultimately adopted; for they are the least injurious to 
henith, and interfere little, if at all, with the pleasure of the venereal act. 
Dr. Knowlton speaks higldy of the efficacy of injections containing a 
small quantity of sulphate of zinc, or alum, to he injected into tlie 
vagina by means of a female syringe, immediately after connection. 
“ A lump of cither of the above-mentionod salts,” he says, “ of the 
size of a chestnut, may be dissolved in a pint of water, making the 
solution weaker or stronger, as it may be borne without producing 
any irritation of the parte to which it is applied. These solutions 
would not lose their virtues by age.” “ I know,** he says again, “ the 
use of olieck requires the woman to leave her bed tbr a few mo- 
ments, but this is its only objection ; and it w ould be unreasonable to 
suppose vhat any check can ever be devised entirely free of objections. 
In its favor it may be said, it costs nearly nothing; it is true; it re- 
quires no sacrifice of pleasure; it is in the hands of the female; it is 
po he used a/ier d of before ooiincctipn. a weighty considaratiosi 
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btft not least, it is con;lucIve to cleanliness, and preserres the parts 
from relaxation and disease. . . . Those who have used this check 
(and some have used it to my certain knowledge, with entire success, 
for nine or ten years, and under such circumstances as leave no room 
to doubt its efficacy) affirm they would be at the trdable of using lU: 
jections merely for the purposes of health and cleanliness. . , , 

1 can only say 1 have not known it to fail. Such are iny views of the 
whole subject, that it w'ould require many instances of its reputed 
failure to satisfy me that such failures were not owing to an tnsufli- 
cient use of it. 1 even believe that quite cold water alone, if 
thoroughly used, would be sufficient ... I hope that no failures 
will be charged to inetlicacy of this check, which ought to be attri- 
buted to negligence, or insufficient use of it. I W'ill therefore recora- 
mend at least two ai>plications of the syringe, the sooner the surer; 
yet it is my opinion that five minutes’ delay would not prove, mis- 
chievous, pcrliaps not ten.” Mr. Richard Carlile gives the following 
description of tl»e inode of employing the sponge, which he calls the 
female’s safe-guard: — “ If before sexual intercourse the fcninle intro- 
duces into her vagina a piece of sponge, as large as can be pleasantly 
introduced,” (perhaps from the size of a walnut to that of an egg) 
•‘having previously attached a bobbin or a piece of narrow ribband to 
withdraw it,” (or, without this, it may be withdrawn by the finger) “it 
will be found a preventive to conception, while it neither lessens the 
pleasure of the female, nor injures her health. When convenient, the 
sponge should be dijiped in cold water, or in warm water rather than 
none. The practice is common with the females of the more refined 
parts of the continent of Eurojie, and with those of the aristocracy 
Kngland,” 

With regard to these preventive measures, the great desideratum 
the present day appears to me to not so much to know wliich 
of them is best, (for this could be easily ascertained afterwards, and 
at present all of them have their advantages), but that the subject 
should be openly discussed, so that every adult should be intimately oc- 
ryuainted with them ; and also that they should be recognised as not 
only perfectly consistent with the highest morality, but as the most 
fundamental requisite of human happiness and progress. They are 
indeed, to use the w ords of Mr. James Mill, the solution of “ the most 
important practical problem to which the wisdom of the politician or 
the moralist can be applied.” Those who endeavour to vilify and de- 
grade these means in the eyes of the public, and who speak of them 
as “ immoral ” or “ disgusting,” are little aware of the moral responsi- 
bility they incur thereby. As already shown, to reject preventive 
intercourse is in reality to choose the other three true population- 
checks, poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. So far from meriting re- 
probation, the endeavour to spread the knowledge of the preventive 
methods and of the great law of nature which renders them neoessaiy, 
is in my opinion the very greatest service wliich can at present M 
done to mankind. 

• Ko one has more strenuously eupported the populatloii principle 
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ihf* dfirtrine of moral restraint Or celibacy than tbe enineni 
8cotoh minister, Dr. Tliom.i9 Cliaimcrs. He describes the main objod 
of his woik on l^litical Kconomy in the following terms:— "All tho 
teinedies which have been proposed against a state of general destito* 
tion iu society,*’ he says, "may be classified under two descriptions. 
By the first, it is sought to provide the adequate means for tho 
iucreasiiig numbers of mankind. By the second, to keep down tho 
numbers to the stationary, or comparatively speaking, to tlte slowly* 
increasing means. . . . It is our main design to demonstrate tiio 
insufficiency of one and all the remedies put together which belong tO 
the first class —and to contrast, with their operation, tlie effect of thO 
moral remedy, the pros}>erous economic state that will surely bo 
realised through the medium of general intelligence or virtue, or by 
an action on tho minds of the people themselves.’* After pointing 
out the error of Adam Smith (an error which is still so extremely 
common among writers of the productionist” school) in attending 
chiefly to an increase of protheiion, and augmentation of the physical 
resources, he says, “It was not otherwise to be expected; for his 
work, great and enlightened thongli it bo, was long prior to the clear 
and convincing expositions of Maltlius on the subject of population.** 

“ In the more civilired state,” s.'iys Mr. William Ellis in his Out- 
lines of Social ICconomy, “ capital is large, i)ower developed, and M. 
the country be but partially settled, as North America and the 
Australian colonies, large tracts of unoccupied land of great fertility 
and abuu ance of food await a rapidly increasing population ; if the 
country be more fully settled, as England and France, the situation 
of the laborer is happy or miserable, according as the grovring num- 
bers are regulated by virtuous, sober, prudent forethought, or by — ^we 
must not say war, pestilence, and famine, for these would imply 
absence of civilization — but by insufficient and unwholesome food, 
inadequate dothing, scanty fuel, and confined and iU-ventilated 
dwellings.” 

"The grand principles are fully established,” says Miss Harriet 
Martinoau in her Illustrations of Political Economy, "which may 
serve as a key to all the mysteries relating to the distribution of 
wealth. Their application may require much time and patience ; but 
we have them safe. Their final general adoption may be regard^ as 
certain, and an incalculable amelioration of the condition of society 
roust follow of course. These principles are two: that, owing to the 
inequality of soils, tlie natural tendency of capital ie to yield n per* 
petually diminisliing return, and that the consumers of capital [tend 
to] increase at a perpetually accelerated rate. Tlie operation of these 
ininciples may be modified to any extent by the influence of others; 
but they exist; they are fully ascertained; and must henceforth serve 
as guides to all wise attempts to rectify an uigust distribution of the 
wealth of society. It is difl9cult to conceive how any sound mind can 
have withheld its assent to these grand principles, a&r they had once 
been dearly announced.” The first of the principles, mentioned by « 
Mir Mastineau, ia the law of agricultural Igdustry, the leomiA llw 
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Mr. William THompaoo (author of the noble Appeal of Women 
•aja in hit work on the ** Distribution of Wealth,” in answer to thn 
objections brought against his and Mr. Owen’s communistic views by 
Malthusian writers, It is admitted to these objectors that there is a 
physical capability of increasing the numbers of the human species, 
greater than any known physical capability of increasing the quantity 
of food necessary for human subsistence It is also admitted tiiat 
nothing could be more useful in the present state of human knowledge^ 
than to bring forward this important question for minute and uncom- 
promistny duicussion, . . . The remedy is absolutely indicated at 
the same time and by the same jirocess, that the defect is discovered 
Tlie defect i^ the tendency to increase beyond the supply of food; 
this defect arising from the want of prudi uce in the regulation of a 
natural appetite, on the port of the great mass, the ignorant mass ol 
mankind. If it be possible to impart prudence to the great mrss of 
mankind, the evils said to arise from a want of prudence are plainly not 
srretnediad/e.** Mr. Thompson here expresses exactly the Malthusian 
views, and yet he speaks as if he were in some respects opposed to them. 
He seems to believe — as many have done — that Malthusian writers have 
asserted that the population evils are irremediable, and that the 
^‘inciple of increase must al ways give rise to poverty and wretched- 
ness. But tills, as the reader is well aware, forms no part of the 
population doctrines ; according to which mankind have a cArdee be- 
tween the four true population-checks, any one of which nay he 
indefinitely diminished, though only by the substitution of si oe other 
check in its place. 

Mr. Greorge Combe, in the interesting sketch of the progress of hit 
views in early life, prefixed to his latest work — **On the Illation be- 
tween Science and Beligion ” — says, after describing his dissatisfaction 
with the chaotic state of opinion on moral and social subjects: — ** In 
this condition of mind 1 continued for several years, and recoi]e:;t 
meeting with only two works which approached to the solutiou of dby 
portion of the enigma which puzzled my understanding. These were 
mith’t ^ Wealth of Nations,’ and Malthus * On Topulation.’ . . . 
1 first read the work of Mr. Malthus m 1805, and he ap|ieared to me 
to prove that God reigns, tlirough the medium of fixed natural laws, ki 
another department of human afiTairs-* namely, in that of population. 
The facts adduced by him showed that the Creator has bestowed on 
men a power of increasing their numbers, much beyond the ratio of 
the diminution that, in fovorable circumstances, will be caused by 
death; and consequently, that they must limit their increase by moral 
restraint, or augment, by ever-extending cultivation of the soil, th^ 
means of subsistence in proportion to their numbers, or expose them- 
selves to the evil of being r^uced disease and famine to the num- 
ber which the actual production ol food will maintain. These propo- 
sitions, like the doctrines of Adam Smith, met with general rejection; 
and their author, far from being honored as a successful exiKiunder of 
4 God’s method of governing tlie world, was assailed with unmitigaae^ 
and hit were strenuously resisted in practice.” < 
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I maj add, that Mr. Combe once told me himself that he never heard 
any one deny the Malthusian doctrines who understood them. 1 believe 
that every one who is well acquainted with these doctrines, and with 
the objections made to them, will confirm this assertion. In fkcL 
with the exception of the iterility fallacy of Mr. Doubleday and 
others, I cannot remember a single argument against the population 
doctrines, which does not show an ignorance of their real nature, and 
a misconception of Mr. Malthus’s meaning. Almost all these argu- 
ments are examples of the fallacy called by logicians ignoratio eletwhi^ 
or irrelevant conclusion; that is, the fallacy of arguing against what 
was never asserted, and therefore proving something which has no- 
thing to do with the question. “ The attempts to disprove the popu- 
lation doctrines of Malthus,'* says Mr. Mill in his Logic, ‘^have b^ 
mostly cases of ianoratio elenchu Malthus has been supposed to be 
refuted if it could be shown that in some countries or ages population 
has been nearly stationary: as if he haa asserted that population 
always increases in a given ratio, or had not expressly declared t^t 
it increases only in so far os it is not r.^strained by prudence, or kept 
down by poverty and disease. Or, perhaps, a collection of facts is 
product to prove that in some one country the people are better off 
with a dense population than th^y are in another country with a thin 
one; or that the people have become more numerous and better off 
at the same time. As if the assertion were that a dense population 
could not possibly be well off; as if it were not pai t of the very doc- 
trine, and essential to it, that where there is a more abundant capital 
there may be a greater population without any increase of poverty, 
or even with a diminution of it.’* Besides these, tliere is another 
large class of objectio’^is to the Malthusian doctrines, which however 
can hardly be called arguments; for they consist in rejecting the doc- 
trines at once, as oppo^ to what is called the bounty of nature or 
dT providence, without even attempting to disprove the evidence on 
wmch they rest. “ Writers liave not yet ceas^,” says Mr. Mill, “ to 
oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of physica* 
facts, to the principle of population for example.” Objections of this 
kind bdong to the class of fallacies called by logicians d priori falls- 
det, or fallacies of simple inspection. A thiid class of objections 
do not apply to the law itself, but only to some of the practical infer 
ences drawn from it; two perfectly distinct questions, but which have, 
unfortunately, been frequently confounded together. The truth ol 
the law of population is one thing; how mankind should act in con- 
sequence of it, is another. The first is a question of science and 
theory, the latter of practice. Many however, overlooking this dis 
Unction, have reject^ without examination the demonstrated law 
from not agreeing with the particular inferences drawn from it hy 
Uds or the other writer. The law itself— namely, that the natural 
increase of population has always been, and must always be, most 
powerfhllv checked in all old countries by moral restraint, vice, ok 
misery (that is, by celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive inteiw 
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ooarte, or prematare death)— was as thoroughly and rigorously d^ 
fliODStrated by bfo. Malthus as the law of gravitation was by Newton. 

Among the periodical publications, the only ones with which I am 
acquaint (though doubtless there may have been others) which have 
steadily and avowedly advocated the Malthusian doctrines, are the 
** Edinburgh Review,” together with “Tlie Kcpubican,” and ‘‘The 
Lion,” edited by the brave and energetic Mr. Richard Carlile ; whibt 
most of the other magazines, and almost all the newspaper press, have 
•ither ignored, or mentioned them only at rare intervals, sometimes 
with approvid, but far more frequently with hostility and aversion. 

The population principle is explained with admirable clearness in 
the Edinburgh Review for Augus^ 1810, and is frequently alluded to 
in other numbers of the same periodical. But there is no work, in 
Which these all-important questions have been more thoroughly and 
earnestly discussed, than in the very valuable journals edited Mr. 
Richard Carlile. The population-principle and the subject of pre- 
ventive intercourse are most ably treated in these journals by Mr. 
Francis Place, and by another writer signing himself K. H., the latter 
of whom especially enters very fully into these questions. 

In addition to the foregoing authorities, the truth of the population 
principle has been acknowledged, (though usually in by no means a 
sufficiently straightforward and explicit manner), by many of the 
distinguished statesmen; and one legislative enactment, namely, the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834, was in reality based upon it. 
This measure was drawn up chiefly from the recommendations of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners of Inquiry, among whom was Mr. Senior ; 
and was carried in both Houses of Parliament by large majorities, 
including members belonging to all the different political parties. 
The great object of the Act was to raise the condition of the laboring 
dosses^ who had ivaxk into the most deplorable state of pauperism and 
degradation under the former system of relief; to induce them not \o 
rriy for support on the delusive assistance of legal charity, but rath^ 
to control their increase, and thus to avoid Ihe grand source of poverty. 
To effect these objects, the Bill provided that the condition of any 
one in receipt of relief should be more irksome than that of the in- 
d^>endent laborer; a provision which the plainest dictates of common 
sense will show to be both just and necessary. It proposed that out- 
door relief should no longer be given to able-bodied persons except in 
cases of emergency, and above all that what was called “ the allowance 
system ” should cease. Under this system, which Mr. Mill describes 
CS “worse than any other form of poor-law abuse yet invented,” not 
iHily did the laborers, even while in employment, receive relief if 
th^ wages were held to be insufficient, but the relief given was in 
proportion to the size of their families ; a system which placed th« 
manied laborers in a better position than the single, and operated ii 
fiMst as a bounty upon children. The result this most ruinous 
MywUn (which was in op^atimi for between thirty and forty years 
crevioas to 1834} had been not only to pauperize individuals, but to 
lower the wages of the working ctasses generally ; so that in soiiic 
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piTislieB there wm not a single laborer who did not receire assistance 
from the poor-rates, and the moral character as well as the material 
condition of the p^ple had been most lamentably degraded. The 
allowance system had in short aggravated the wretch^ness of the 
poor, by weakening the prudential check to population; and the main 
object of the Bill was to strengthen this check, by which means alone 
pan the state of the poor be permanently raised. 

Lord firoughain, at the time Lord Cliancellor, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, entered more fully than 
any other speaker into the principle of population, and the dangerous 
tendencies of a bad system of Poor-Laws, and made the following 
allusions to Mr. Malthus: — <*May 1 step aside for one moment to do 
justice to a most learned, a most able, a most virtuous individual, 
whose name has been mixed up with more unwitting deception, 
and also with more wilful misrepresentation, than any man of science 
in this Protestant country, and in these enlightened times. When I 
mention talent, learning, humanity, the strongest sense of public 
duty, the most amiable feelings in private life, the tenderest and most 
humane disposition which ever man was adorned with; when I s^ak 
of a man, the ornament of the society m which he moves, the delight 
of his own family, and not less the admiration of those men of letters 
and science amongst whom he shines the first and the brightest; 
when I speak of one of the moat enlightened, learned, and pious 
ministers whom the clmrch of England ever numbered amongst her 
sons, I am sure every one will apprehend that I cannot but refer to 
Mr. Malthus. The character of this estimable man has been foully 
slandered by some who had the excuse of ignorance, and by others, 1 
fear, without any such palliative, and simply for having made one of 
iiit greatest additions to political philosophy, which has been efiected 
since that branch of learning deserved the name of a science. . . . 
My Jjords, those who framed the statute of Elizabeth [the statute 
which first introduced the system of legal relief for the poor] were not 
adepts in political science — they were not acquainted with the true 
principle of population — they could not foresee that a Malthus would 
arise to enlighten mankind upon that important, but as yet ill-under- 
stood branch of science — they knew not the true princmle on which 
to frame a preventive check to the unlimited increase of the people.** 

On another occasion. Sir Robert Peel, in considering the advisability 
of introducing a system of Poor-Laws into Irelan<^ said, ** Looking at 
the tendency of an increased population already in Ireland, I should 
rather think that tlie application of those laws to it would, holding 
out a settlement to the ]^r, remove every check to population [that 
is, every prudential check], encourage early marriages, and a stiU 
greater subdivision of land.’’ 

With regard to the Act of 1834, 1 am aware of the odium whid 
•till exists against it among the working classes, and 1 merely adduce 
it as a proof that government has, although in a tadt and indirect 
manner, recognised the truth of the population principle. 1 believe 
too tliat this odium would never have arisen had it not been for two 
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causes; namely, irst, that the principle of population was not ttoit 
dearly explain^ as the true foundation of the act, but was rather 
kept in the back ground by the government; and secondly, that the 
great social duty ^ limited procreation, which the Act was intended 
to promote, was not recognised as tqually incumbent tipon all c/asMt. 
But the clearest principles of social equity demand that this duty 
should be impartially applied to every member of society alike, tli 
rich as well as the iK>or. It is just that all mankind, whatever be 
their station in life, should bear an equal share of those sexual diffi- 
culties, which the laws of nature impose upon the human race. 
Hitherto the wealthy classes have set at naught this great duty, and 
have thrown the whole burden of it upon the poor. The aristocracy 
and cler^ are commonly said to have on an average, the largest 
families in the community; and while such conduct is allowed lo 
pass without disapproval in these classes, it is vain to look for any 
material improvement in social morality. “While the aristoO<!acy 
and clergy,” says Mr, Mill, “ are foremost to set the example of in- 
continence, what can be expected from the poor? ” 

Had it not been for these two reasons, it appears to me that the fiur- 
ness and necessity of the measure must have been generally acknow- 
ledged by society; whereas, from the manner in which government 
and its organs have all along evaded and mystified the population 
principle, the working classes are even at the present day, for the 
most part completely in the dark as to the intentions of the Act, and 
regard it rather as a scheme for defrauding them of their just rights 
to legal relief. It is often said that the aristocracy and the rich are 
favorable to the Malthusian doctrines; but this is a great error, as 
may be seen from the systematic manner in which parliament and the 
organs of the wealthy classes (such as the Times and Economist news- 
papers) have evaded these doctrines, and from the hostility which 
ever and anon they manifest towards them. The truth 1 believe to 
be, that there are no principles which the enemies of radicid refomc 
regard with so much fear and aversion ; especially since the duty 5f 
limited procreation has been impartially applie^^^ by Mr. Mill and 
others to all classes of society alike. 

Many other English writers might be quoted in support of the 
Malthusian principles, among whom may be mentioned Archbishop 
Whately in his Lectures on Political Economy, Mr. William Thornton 
in his Over-population and its liemedy, Mrs. Marcet in her Conver- 
sations on Political Economy, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield in his 
Popular Politics, Mr. Travers Twits, formerly Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, in his Progress of Political Economy, Dr. Traill, 
editor of the Encyclopssdia Britannica, in his Medical Jurisprudence, 
Mr. Wade in his History of the Middle and Working Classes, Mr« 
Buckle in his History of Civilization in England, Mr. 0. Morison in 
his Labor and Capital, Mr. W. Bathbone Greg in his Political and 
Social Essays, &c. 

Among the professed English writers on Political Economy, though 
IlMre is still considerable difTerenoe of opinion with regard to 
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wMtitcal inference to be drawn from the Malihuaian law, (by fkr tha 
«i08t irn[)ortant of which differences is in reference to the questioBi, 
whether celibacy or preventive intercourse is the desirable populatiuc 
rheck), I scarcely remember a single one who has not acknowied^ 
Us scientific tniui, except Mr. Rickards in his Lectures on Population 
and Capital, and Mr. Francis W. Newman in his Lectures on Political 
Economy. The objections of the former however do not really apply 
to the law itself (that is, to the necessary existence of the popmatton- 
checks, which Mr. Rickards admits as fully as Mr. MiUthus), but 
appear to me to have arisen from a misconception of Mr. Malthus's 
views as to the actual probability of social improvement — a miscon- 
ception chiefiy due to the ambiguity already noticed in the word 
tendency \ while Mr. Newman, like most of the opponents of Mr. 
Malthus, has radically misunderstood his meaning, and the real nature 
of t^ question. 

The following quotations from the works of several distinguished 
foreign writers, will show that the Malthusian doctrines ore quite as 
widely diffused and as definitely accepted by scientific men in other 
countries as in our own. 

1 may first quote the opinion of Monsieur J. B. Say, the roost 
celebrated French Economist of the last generation. In his Traits 
d* Economic Ikjlitiquc he says, “ With regard to organised bodies, 
nature seems to despise the individual, and to bestow her protection 
3nly upon the race. Natural History presents us with many curious 
instances of the cure which she takes for the preservation of species; 
but her most powerful means for effecting this purpose, consists in 
multiplying the germs with so vast a profusion, that, however numerous 
be the accidents which prevent them from coming into existence, or 
destroy them after their birth, there always remains a number more 
than Bufilcient for the perpetuation of the race. And if various forms 
pf accident, destruction, and want of the power of development did 
fa)t check the multiplication of organised beings, there is not a single 
animal, nor a single plant, which would not in a few years overspr^ 
the face of the globe. 

^*Man, like all the other animals, partakes in this faculty; and 
although his superior intelligence enables him greatly to multiply tbf 
means of existence, yet in his case also this power has its limits. . 
. . . Each individual family, and the nation itself (which is but i 
collection of families), subsists on the produce within its reach ; and 
the total amount of the national produce necessarily limits the num* 
ber of those who can be subsisted. 

** Among those animals which are incapable of foresight in the 

g ratification of their appetites, the progeny which result, when they 
0 not become the prey of man or of other animals, perish as soon as 
thev encounter an indispensable want, which they are unable to 
satisfy. But in the case of man, the difficulty of providing for fhture 
wants causes foresight to interfere more or* less with the gratification 
of the natural desires ; and it is this foretight alone, which averts from 
the bproan race a portion of those evils, which they would have Ho 
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endure, if their nimbert had to be perpetually kept down by Tiolenoe 
and destruction.** In a note M. Say adds, ** Consult especially on tide 
head the Essay on Population by Malthus, a work full of research 
and of sound reasonings ; a work which has withstood the numerous 
criticisms directed against it, because it is founded on the experimental 
method, and on the xcritable nature of things.’* Again, in his Court 
templet d* Economie Politique, M. Say, after observing that several au- 
thors previous to Mr. Malthus had incidentally alluded to the principle 
of population (although without clearly seeing it) says, Malthus lias 
iHinfirmed, by philosophical investigations, the same principles, which 
were never indeed disputed or vehemently attacked, until they were 
placed beyond a doubt.” 

“There are few works,” says M. Rossi, in his introduction to tlm 
French translation of Mr. Malthus’s Essay, “ whose publication has 
given rise to more discussion than the Essay on the Principle of 
Population by Malthus. The illustrious author saw himself inAne- 
diately surrounded by vehement opponents and zealous admirers. . 
The question of Population affects everything — morals, politics, na- 
tional and domestic economy. The state, the family, the individual, 
are equally interested in this question. How diverse are the aspects 
which such a subject presents! how many different points of view 
does it open to the attentive observer ! . . . 

“ That the human species can propagate itself with astonishing ra- 
pidity, is an ascertained truth, which no man of sense can deny. Th^ 
popt^tion of North America has doubled more tlian once in less than 
25 years. Evidently what has taken place in America, could take 
place everywhere. The physical organisation and the instincts of 
man are not materially affected by degrees of latitude. . . . 

“ Let but prudence find its way into every household, and preside 
over the birth of every family, and there would be no cause for 
anxiety about the fate of the human race.” 

M. Joseph Gamier says, in his article on Population in the Die-* 
tionaire de 1’ Economie Politique, published in 1852: — “The man who 
has most of all elucidated this subject, whose views form, so to speak, 
the pivot of the discussions of economists, moralists, and writers of 
every description, is unquestionably the celebrated Malthus. . . • 
It is Malthus who has stated the question; it is he who has first de- 
monstrated its supreme importance; it is he who has collected the 
scientific materials of the argument in his celebrated Essay on the 
Principle of Population; a work which was published in 1803, and 
which had been preceded in l^^^ ^7 ^ sketch of the subject, iu 
answer to the views of Godwin, who in his turn, twenty years later, 
sought unsuccessfully to refute it. Some just ideas on the subject of 
Population had indeed been thrown out by a few writers previous to 
Malthus; for example, by James Stewart, Adam Smith, Wallace^ 
Hume, Qian Maria Ortet, &c.; but it is to the English philosopher 
that the honor belongs of having made it the objlnit of numerous 
statistical and hi8tori(^ researches, and of having shed over the sub- 
iect the dea/ tight of science. • • • In his Essay on Populatioiky 
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iiler hftving stated, by the aid of two well known proposiiiunB [the 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios] the law of the development of 
population, and that of the increase of the means of subsistence, the 
uluBtrious economist next proceeds to their verification, in a historical 
and statistical ^view of the nations of ancient and modem time% 
and shows by what chedcs the population has been retarded. 

Had the fact of duplication in 25 years, independently of immi* 
gratlon, been well attested in a single cose only, it would have been 
sufilcient to have induced science to accept a posteriori^ the assertion 
of Midthus. But in the present day, the number of corroborativa 
facts is so great, that to den^ the law which we have announced, 1% 
«8 it appears to us, to repudiate evidence itself** 

After showing that the choice of mankind is stringently limited 
either to the positive or the preventive form of the population-check, 
and that there can be no question as to which should be chosen, 
kLSGlamier alludes to the subject of preventive intercourse in the fol- 
lowing terms:—** I admit that the charge of incfiicacy [one of the 
objections brought against Mr. Malthus*s doctrine of moral restraait\ 
would carry more weight with me. So much so that I am led to de- 
clare openly and positively, that by prudence is to be understood not 
only delay^ marriages, not only celibacy for those who are capable of 
practising it, but prudence during the married state itself.*’ He pro- 
ceeds to defend the use of preventive means from the cha^ of tmmo- 
rality, which had been urged against them by various writers, and in 
particular by M. Proudhon in his Contradictions Economiques, ** Caa 
it be called immoral in the father of a family,** says M. Gamier, ** if 
he should wish to have only a limited number of children, proportioned 
to Ms means, and to the future which his affection fondly weaves for 
them, and if he sliould not, in carrying out this object, condemn him- 
self to the most absolute and rigorous continence? But it is needless 
to enlarge on this point, and we content ourselves with leaving it to 
"'the decision of every enlightened conscience, and to that of M. 
Proudhon Mmsclf. . . Let any one ask himself, whetlior is it more 
moral, more conscientious, to give birth to children in the midst of 
privations, or prevent them being born — and let him then reply.** 

M. Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy in the College 
de France, says, in his opening lecture in 1847, ** What has been 
termed the theory of Malthus has given rise to controversies without 
end. . . The Essay on Population was saluted (by its admirers) as 

a blessing to the world, and it was said that this modest minister of 
the Ck>spel had discovered the law of the moral order of society, just 
as Newton had wrested from nature the secret of the mechanism of 
the physical universe. . . . 

** The problem, how to efi^t a suitable provision for the destitute 
portion of the working classes, presents itself for our consideration at 
the present day, wi& no less urgency than it did in the time of 
Malthus. . . The amelioration of their ^condition would be certain, 
and would proceed with surprising celerity, if the increase of popuhr 
Hen were kept witMn due bounds, and if l^e education of tlie workini 
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futn pUccd it wltfain hia power to produce an eTer-increariog quantity 
of commodities in proportion to the labor eix>ended in their production. 

** Thus, gentlemen, behold us brought face to face with the preoepta 
of Mai thus in regard to the reproduction of the tpqcics. JLet but 
population moderate its rate of increase, so as to remain behind the 
augmentation of the means of subsistence and employment; let man> 
kind but exercise a sufficient self-control, a sufficient ascendancy orer 
their passions, so as to adhere steadfastly to this guiding principle.** 

M. Villerro^ one of the most distinguished medical men in Paris, 
whose views on Hysteria have been already alluded to, says, “ Mar- 
riages generally b^me more numerous in proportion as the price of 
'iread is lower, and vice versa. Such is found to be the case in all 
countries, and those words of Motutesquieu, of which the celebrated 
work ut Malthus on the Principle of Population might be regarded 
IS the development, will be eternally true : — ‘ Wherever there is r^m 
for two persons to live comfortably, a marriage is sure to take place ; 
nature prompts mankind to this with sufficient energy, where her im- 
pulses are not checked by the difficulty of procuring subsistence."* 

M. Legoyt, who is at the head of the Statistical Office in France, in 
making a report to the Academy ol the Moral and Political Scienoea 
on Mr Thomas Doubleday’s work, entitred Tlie Financial, Monetary, 
and Statistical History of England, says, ** The author of this treatise 
made himself known for the first time in England, by a work pub- 
lished in 1845 under the title of The Trne Law of Population. This 
first publication already evinced in its author a love of paradox in 
the highest degree, and a sort of instinctive antipathy towards the mat 
generally received truths. He there maintains that in every country 
the population increases in direct prO|K>rtio'i to the deplethoric state 
of the species.** 

In another place, in con8idering_thc' Ftench census of 1846, and the 
general movement of population Uironghout Europe, M. Legoyt says, « 
** According to these tables, France Is the country of Europe where 
population advances the roost slowly i the rate of increase being, as 
he showed, only about 1 in 200 annual^]. Has France cause to com- 
plain of this inferiority in the increase of her population? We think 
not, and we believe that those will shai'e in this opinion, who reflect 
that the states where population increases most rapidly, such as Eng- 
land, Ireland, Prussia, and Saxony, are precisely those where pauper- 
ism makes the most formidable progress. 

** In France the population increases much more firom the diminu- 
tion of deaths than from the increase of births. A statistical docu- 
ment shows that the number of children to a marriage has sensibly di- 
minished. Hence it is readily understood, tliat the working man, by 
not augmenting his family beyond a ceriain number, or by abstaining 
from marriage until either the rate of his wages, his savings, or per- 
haps the advantai^s of the union itself (for the workman now-a-dayt 
seeks a portion with his who) enable him to marry— that he haa thus 
increased the sum of his material comforts; which partly explains the 
IfcUnution of deaths. , 
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* In France the number of births to a marriage is reguht ly dmm$k 

while the number of marriages is increasing.** These interesting 
fiicls are explained by the practice of prerentive intercourse, which, 
as already moationed, is almost unirers^y spread throughout sodet/ 
In France. 

H. Hippoly te Passy, author of ** Aristocracy and Civilization,** in 
reporting to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, on a 
recent translation of the Principles of Political Economy by Mr. 
Malthus, says, The Academy is well aware how eminent a position 
the works of Malthus occupy, and how great is the reputation of the 
* Principles of Political Economy* of this illustrious writer. . . , 
But the celebrity of Malthus is too high, and too well merited, to 
render it necessary for me to occupy the Academy with the charac- 
teristic qualities, and importance of his works.** 

M. de Molinari, Professor of Political Economy at Brussels, in 
commenting upon a new edition of Malthus’s Essay recently published 
Id Paris, says, Since the publication of Malthus's Essay in the * Col- 
lection complete des principaux ^onomistes,* this great work haa 
been the subji'ct of renewed attacks. The socialist and protectionist 
writers, not L* speak of a small number of self-styled defenders of 
religion, have combined to assail Malthus and his disciples with the 
most violent and unjust accusations. There has been a perfect conceit 
of invective on the part of the * Voixdu Peuple,*the * ConstitutioimeL* 
the ‘ Nouveau Monde,’ the * Moniteur Industrie!,* and the * Univers lle- 
Ugieuz.* How has this singular combination taken place? flow 
comes it that writers who appear the most widely separated in opinion 
find themselves all at once united for the purpose of demolishing an 
economical doctrine ? 8imply because political economy is in their 
eyes the cotnmon enemy^ and because the theory of Malthus, suitably 
disfigured and misrepresented, furnishes an inexhaustible theme for 
declamations and invectives against political economy.** 

['f^cse remarks are not less applicable to our own country ; where 
wnters, who on otlier points difler most widely in opinion, unite in 
abusing political economy, and especially the Malthusian doctrines. 
Thus, for example, among the journals which have attacked these 
doctrines within the last two or three years, are included the Timeg, 
the Daily Telearcphy and Reynoldses Newspaper, The last-named 
journal especially has exceeded all bounds in the violence of its inve^ 
lives against Mir. Malthus — ^the man who, by his discovery of the 
population principle, did more for mankind, and for the working 
classes in particular, than any other ever has done, or will da These 
facts are an illustration of the following truth : — that, in the present 
day, by far the most important distinction between dificrent social 
doctrines, is not the distinction between aristocracy and democracy, (t 
between tory, whig, radical, republican, or socialist; it is the distinc- 
tion between the Malthusian or scientiflt^ and the non-Malthusian or 
unscientific theories of society.] 

Hence** continues M. de Molinari, "Malthus haa had to nin^the 
imtatlet along the whole line. M.M. Proudhon, Burati Pierre Leruux, 
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Damis, Louis Blanc, and Coquille, not to mention otlicrti liftfe 
mentlj attacked the * Essay on Population.* 

^But the work of the illustrious professor ol Haile3'bury ii 
entirely built on the solid basis of observation. ^ 

“ We are aware that our eminent and regretted friend Bastiat, after 
having commenced as a zealous Malthusian — that ho too has pretended 
that Mai thus was deceived, and that he sought to give a new solution 
of the population problem. But let any one read the works of 
Bastiat and what will be find? Conclusions expressed in other terms 
tiian those of Malthiu, but whose sense is, in reality, absolutely the 
same. 

** Tlie theory of Malthus,” continues M. de Molinari, “has with- 
stood all the assaults of its oppononts, whether old or new; and wa 
do not hesitate to affirm, that every intelligcut man, wlio will take 
the trouble to read, calmly and impartially, tlic Essay on the Principle 
of Population, with the striking introduction by Rossi, the bio- 
graphical notice hy Charles Comte, and the instructive and judicious 
notes by M. Joseph Gamier, will arise from its perusal deeply and 
irrevocably Malthusian.” 

M. Charles Comte, the friend of Benthain, and formerly secretary 
for life to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, says, in 
his eulogiuoi on Malthus, which was read to the Academy after the 
death of the latter in 1831, “Tlierc are few works so celebrated as 
the‘E88nyon the Principle of Pt>pnlation/ There are few which 
have been more discussed, and upon which even educated people have 
€:lter^ained, and still entertain, more erroneous opinions. The rais- 
repirsentations of this work, which were publislied some thirty years 
ago, by writers interested in depreciating it, have spread abroad 
among society, and have become in the minds of a certain number of 
persons, inveterate prejudices. One often hears with surprise men, 
who, without ever having read his work, and without being acquainted < 
with any of the attacks made on it at the time of its appearance* 
repeat with confidence, as universally received truths, the most 
mundless accusations which were then brought against it.** M. 
Joseph Gamier remarks on the above passage: — ^^lliis opinion of 
Charies Comte was delivered 17 years ago; but it is equally true at 
the present day, as we may convince ourselves by considering all the 
abuse and opprobious epithets lately heai)ed upon Malthus, dtirinf 
the discussions which have arisen on the questions of socialism, dLc.** 

In tlie course ot the same memoir, M. Ck>mto alludes to the great 
love of troth, for which Mr. Malthus was distinguished. ** This never- 
foiling love of tmtb,** he says, “developed in him those private 
rinues of justice, prudence, temperance, and simplicity which marked 
his character. He had a sweet and amiable disposition. He bad so 
much control over his passions, and was so indulgent towards otliers, 
Chat persons who had lived near him for fifty years, say that they 
scarcely ever saw him agitated, and never in a state of inornate 
excitement or depresssion. No harsh word, no unc^ritable expies- 
iiooi ever escaped his lips against any one; and though be was tucif 
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IIh» but of injustice and calumny than any other writer of his own, 
or perhaps of any other time, he was rarely heard to complain of thesa 
attacks, and never attempted to retaliate. He was one of tlie most 
lealons partisans of the lk*form Bill, and desired to see the govem- 
ment enter on fhe path of progress. Fitithful to his political opinions 
at a time when they were far from loading to fortune, he never made 
them a claim to reward, when they had at last gained the ascendancy; 
be never condescended to make sideiice the stepping-stone of ambi- 
tion.” 

M. Quetelet, the president of the Central Board of StatisUcf, am? 
Astronomer Itoyal at Brussels, says in his Systfeme Social, “Tkj 
animals and plants reproduce their species, according to an ascending 
progression, sometimes extremely rapid. 

“These remarks are equally applicable to the human race. Ex- 
perience, as well as reasoning, proves that we have a natural tendency 
to reproduce our species, according to an ascending geometrical pro- 
gression. This principle, which has long been recognised, and has 
lx*en substantiate in many w'orks, and especially in those of Malthus, 
has never be(m seriously contestcnl by any one.” 

After showing that there are limits which confine the increkse of 
the animals and plants, M. Qtietelet continues, ” These limits exist in 
the case of man also. 'I’hcTe is therefore a cause which counteracts 
the cQectg of the principle previously laid down, and prevents our 
species from multiplying indefinitely. This cause according to most 
of the economists and statists of modern times, is the di&culty ol 
procuring the means of subsi.stcnce.” 

M. Charles Hunoyer, President of the Society of Economists at 
Paris, gave the following advice to the poor of his department, when 
he was Prefect of Amiens: “The classe.s oi society whose lot is the 
most to 1)0 deplored, cannot escape from tlieir miserable conditiou, 
except by the aid of industry, judgment, and prudence — and above 
rll prudence in the conjugal union, and by taking extreme care not 
to render their marriage more fruitful tlian their industry.” M. 
Josc^ph Gamier, w^ho quotes this advice in bis article on Population, 
intimates that M, Dunoyer meant thereby to recommend the employ- 
ment of preventive means. 

Almost the only French economist of distinction who has not ftilly 
and unreservedly adopted the Malthusian theory, is M. Bastiat; but 
been in his case, the difference is apparent rather than real, as his 
views are in the main precisely those of Mr. Malthus. M. Joseph 
Gamier, after quoting passages from the Harmonies Economiques, by 
M. Bastiat, which show' that he fully grants the law of fecundity, and 
its necessary checks, and admits that reproductive restraint is the 
only safety for mankind, says, “ This language of Bastiat is the laUf 
fuage ot Malthus, of Me economists in general, of the moralists and philo- 
sophers who have reflected on this subject. In delivering these 
opinions Bastiat has only fallen into one error; the error namely of 
supposing that he was saying anything new, whilst in reality he was 
isaly giving utterance once more, and in a very o sefUl oMumei; to ttw 
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iruthf which w«pc expiored and dcTcloped dfty j%m ago by Malthii^ 
•ad which hare been repeated bj J. B. Say, Sismo^i, Tracv, Dti- 
noyer, and abmo$i all the eeonotnisU^ and stiU more recently by the 
illustrious Bossi, and by Mr. J. S. Mill.** •• 

The foregoing extracts will suffice to show how thoroughly and 
unanimously the Malthusian theory has been accepted by tlie French 
economists. I am less acquainted witli the econuinical writers in 
other countries of the Continent, but 1 believe they are equally agreed 
on this fundamental doctrine of the science. The following quotations 
may serve to illustrate their opinions on the subject. 

Herr Rau, Professor of Political Economy at ilcideilx;rg, says in 
his article on Population in the Allgemeine Encyclopadie, The sole 
condition by wMch a due proiKwtion betwcou population and the 
means of subsistence can be maintnined, consists in this, that only a 
certain number of new marriages Ix^ contracted. I'ljc nppareiitfiard* 
■Up of this sentence is necessarily involved in the relation which man 
bears to the soil; and it is generally recognised in the ordinary life of 
society, although with painful feelings. But where the foresight and 
the Mnse of duty which forbid the formation of a family without the 
probability of a suitable maintenance are wanting; where also 
manners, customs, and social arrangements do not efi'ect this object : 
government can with difficulty and only indirectly, do much to 
promote it.” 

Professor Mold, in his article on Population in tlie Staats-Lcxicooii 
edited by MM. von Kottcck and Welcker, says, ** As f^ir as regards 
the simple laws of nature, it is an undeniable truth that man (with 
but few excc'ptioos) is capable of begetting a large number of children, 
even in the state of monogamy, it is not less certain that the indi' 
nation to the increase and proi>agation of the species is deeply im- 
planted in the moral and physical constitution of man, and is 
therefore common to the whole race.” Professor Mobl estimates thU 
** at least ten children would be the issue of a marriagt;, according' to 
the simple organic laws of nature.” He then shows that these great 
powers of fecundity are necessarily checked in old countries, either 
by a deficiency of births, which is far the most desirable manner, or 
by the death of that part of the population which cannot find the 
means of support. Both of these causes operate constantly and 
powerfully, although indeed the chain of causation may escape iba 
notice of the supeAciai observer, or of him who is not instructed on 
the subject, and who has no clear view of his own position and of t^ 
circumstances which rule his destiny. 

** The Essay on Population,” says Professor Hegewisch, the Gferman 
translator of Malthas, was a revelation of the laws of the m<Mral 
world, comparable to the disoovery of the laws of the physical world 
Newton.” 

Thomas Cooper, M.Dr, formerly President of the South Csrolina 
College, in the United States, and Professor of Chemistry and Politiod 
JBconomy, says in his Elements of Political Economy, “ The next step 
in the advancement of this sdenoi [after Adam Sndth's werrk] wa^ 
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llie Essay on the Principle of Population of Mr. Malthus.** AtUf 
riving an abstract of Mr. Malthus’a views, he continues, **Mr. Malthua 
has incurred much obloriuy for these harsh doctrines; but their niani> 
(est trutli and^reat importance have at length produced conviction 
in the minds of the greater number of those who have turned their 
attention to political economy; and they may now (1826; be con- 
sidered as settled.” 

Don Florez Estrada, the moat celebrated of the Spanish economists, 
says in his Course of Political Economy, “ Malthus, for having estab- 
lished in the most luminous manner the doctrine of Population, on 
which theoiy depends the lot of the classes who live by their labOT, is 
in my opinion the economist, who has given to the science the moat 
important contribution since Adam Smith. This author, in his work 
published in 1 798 under the title of * Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tio#,’ after examining with the greatest judgment and erudition the 
progress and the decline of population in di^erent countries, shows 
that artificial encouragements, instead of augmenting population, 
have the effect rather of diminishing and demoralizing it. He shows 
that the only means of augmenting population without evil effects, is 
to augment the means of subsistence; that instead of falling stiurt of 
these, population always tends to pass beyond them ; and that if the 
propensity which prompts man to reproduce his si)ecies be not re- 
strained by prudence, the population will be repressed by vice, misery, 
and the grinding law of necessity. The numerous assaults which 
have been directed against ^his work, have only served to ]>r()ve more 
and more clearly its singular merit, and have given additional 
testimony to the fact, that there is no new truth w hich does net meet 
with resistance in direct proportion to its importance. 

“ Political Economy is indebted to Malthus not only for the doctrine 
of Population, but also for another very im|K)rtaut discovery. In 
%815 he published a small treatise entitled *An enquiry into the 
nature and progress of Bent,’ in which he demonstrates the origin 
and causes of tlie rent of land: without the knowledge of whicli it 
it not possible to levy a land-tax justly, nor to know upon whom sucdi 
% tax would fall.” 

Signor Antonio Scialoja, formerly Professor of Political Eeonomv 
in University of Turin, says in his Principles of I’olitical 
Boonomy, ** The faculty of reproduction has in the human 8i)ccies an 
immense power. America doubles its population every 25 years, and 
die vacuum which wars and epidemics create in society, is soon filled 
up. . . . Where a man cannot find the means of subsistence, ho 
is morally constrained to resist the impulses of his senses; and even 
if he does yield them, his progeny is not numerous, for but a small 
proportion of these unhappy cliUdren, deprived of all the cares which 
are at that time so indispensable, survive the earliest stage of life.” 

The most distinguished among the Uussian economists of tlie last 
generation is M. Siorch, whose work, the Court d’ Economic Politique, 
was written in French, and was re-issued in Paris with notes by M. 

**Thii work,” says a reviewer in the Dictionaire ds 
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r Ecouomie Politique» **it Its author's principal title in the eyes of 
the science — that which places him in the rank of distinguished 
economists. A contemporary of J. B. Say, of Malthus, and of 
Rioudo, Storch treats with great clearness the same questions as 
these writers. Generally speaking, his principles and demonstrati'Ais 
are similar to those of Smith and of Say, from whom indeed he 
borrows many quotations, lie seems to have been less a^uainted 
with, or at least to have less deeply studied, the works of Ricardo.*’ 

The first original treatise on Political Economy in the Russian 
language, however, was published in 1847 by M. Bowtowski, a 
ber ni the Society of Economists at St. Petersburg. In a review of 
tills work in the Journal des Economistes, a writer says, 
Bowtowski adopts the theozy of Ricardo on rent. Ue explains tlie 
rent d land, properly so called [that is, the sum which is paid for 
tihe use of the soil itself, and not for farm-buildings, &c^ the latter of 
which is not, properly speaking, rent, but prr^] by the difT^noe 
between the price of agricultural produce and its cost of production. 

. . . We believe it is needless to add tliat M. Bowtowski iViily 
adopts the theory of Malthus.” 

i^ong the other continental writers who have advocated the Mai* 
ihusian principles may be mentioned M. Ambrose Clement, in his 
work entitled Recherches sur Ics causes de 1* Indigence (Researches 
on the causes of Indigence) ; M. de Bruck^re, burgomaster of Brussels, 
and President of the Congrciis of Economists which met at Brussels 
in 1847, in his Principles of Political Economy, written for the 
Popular Encyclop^ia of Bel^um; M. Wolowski, professor of Com- 
mercial law at Paris, in the Principles of Political Economy, published 
as one of the Cent Trait^s (Hundred Treatises)— a work which 
corresponds to our own Information for the People; M. Monjean, 
Principal of the Colley Chaptal, who has translated into French the 
Principles and Definitions by Mr. Malthus; Count Duchatcl, formerly 
minister of the interior, in his work on Public Charity; Count 
Arrivabene. who has translated the Lectures of Mr. Senior, and the 
ElaiTvAits of Mr. James Mill; M.M. Guillaumin and Coquelio, pul^ 
ushers of the Journal des Economistes, the Collection coinpllbto des 
wincipaux Economistes, &c.; M. Prevost, formerly Swiss (Mnsul at 
London, the translator of the Wealth of Nations, and the Essay on 
Population ; M.M. Fix, Daire, I^clerc, Horace Say, Cherbuliez, and 
others, members of the Society of Economists at Paris, &c. The Mai- 
riiusian doctrines have indeed been for the last thirty or forty years, re- 
ceived as settled principles of the science of political economy ; and thia 
science, to use M. Gamier’s words, is ’’ one and the same from 
to Moscow; its fundamental ideas, its general laws, its principles are 
everywhere the same.” Wherever political economy is cultivate^ 
the principle of population is taught, with greater or less clearness, 
as one of its leading doewines; and the study of the science has now 
spread throughout evety country of the civilized worl^ nnd Is 
daily making further progress. Chairs of political economy have 
cftablishod In almost all the Universities of German/i,. Rot^ 
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QoUuid, Bo.: vA in some of those m Frtiioo and Sngfand. 

** There is scarcely h luiPersitT either in Europe or Am^ce,” 
tnys BCr. Senior, whith has not its chair of politicid economy.** In- 
struction on the subject has also of late years been introduced into 
many of the priAary schools in this country and in Ireland, owing, in 
great part, to the exertions of Archbishop Whately and Mr. Wm. ^lis; 
while in several continental countries, as for example in Russia and Bel- 
gium, it forms one of the regular branches ot elementaiy education. 

When the above facts and quotations are considered, it will not, I 
think, appear an exaggeration to say that the Malthusian theory, a^ 
the evidence on which it rests, must have been carefhlly scrutinised 
by hundreds of thousands of Vacated minds in this and other coun- 
tries. It has withst^iod every test daring the last half>century, with 
its riotous methods of scientific proof, and vast accumulation of 
statisticalfacts, and has been embrai^ as the basis of their reasonings, 
by scmie of the gr( atest thinkers that have existed among manki^ 
However, therefore, these great principles may still be ignored or op- 
po^ by those whose judgment is swayed by prejudice, and not by 
evidence, or by those who have paid no ad^uate attention to tba 
iubject, they should be regarded, to use Mr. Mill's words, as axiomatic 
truths; as principles which are as well established as the rotation of 
the earth, the circulation of the blood, or any otlier of the best knows 
laws of nature. lake the Newtonian theory of the sdar system, 
the Malthusian theoiy of society is the only true explanation of the 
flKTts, and must in time be as universally accepted. 

[^e following particulars respecting the lives of the chief political 
economists above quoted, may be m*i nmntcresting. 

Thomas Robert Malthus, the dis( overer of the chief law of social 
•clonce, was bom in 1766 at the Rookery, near Dorking, in Surrey. 
His education was at first carried on at home under the aaperintend- 
race of his father Dankl Malthas, the friend and correspondent of 
Brasseau. He afterwards wcu; tr Jesus College, Cambridge, whore 
he obtained a fellowship, and theit became the clergyinm of a small 
parish in Surrey. In 1798 appearci his first printed work, the Essay 
on the Principle of Fcq^ulation, which was subsequently much en- 
larg'*^ and improved, ai^ l ran through many editions. In 1799 he 
visited Norway, Sweden, and Russia, the only countries of the con- 
tinent then open to the English iraveller. Daring the peace cl 
Amiens he visited France, oveiy where collecting fresh facts illustra* 
tive of the law of population. In 1805 he married, and was sooi 
after appointed to the professorship of political economy and modem 
history at Haileybury, where he continued till bis death. He died 
suddenly in 1884, in his 70th year, leaving behind him his with, rad 
one son and daughter. He was one of the founders of the Political 
Economy Club, rad of the Statistical Society; and was a member of 
many of the most eminent sdentifio bodies, in partfcular, the Natioiiil 
Institute of France and the Rn^al Acadraiy of Beriin. Bis cite 
prindpil works are the Principles of Political Economy, and Defii;| 
mss UL that idehoe; rad also an adodii^ treatise OaUidiedi»* 
1915^ Id whh^ he estabttdMd the truti theoiy Of Bent 
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Mr. James Mill, one of the profoundest thinkers of modem times, 
was of Scotch extraction, being bom, I beliere, at Montrose. Besides 
liis l^ements of Political Economy, which were composed as a school- 
book of tile science, he was the author of an Analysis of the Humaii 
Mind, one of the ablest works on mental philosophy. He is best 
known however for his History of British India, of which his son 
Mr. J. S. Mill says, ** This work has begun to spread the light of 
philosophy over the affairs of that country, and has placed its author 
in the fimt rank of political writers of the democratic school** 
Shortly after the publication of this work, Mr. James Mill obtained 
a liigh situation in the India House, which he occupied till his death. 
He was the intimate friend of Eicardo and Jeremy Bentham, and 
xealously advocated many of the latter writer’s opinions on politics 
and moral philosophy. 

Mr. John Stuart MiU, his son, was bora in London in 1806. At aa 
early age he entered the India House, where until lately he held one 
of the highest offices. His principal works are a System of Lope, 
published in 1843, Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy in 1844, the Principles of Political Economy in 1848, and 
an Essay on Liberty in 1859. His treatises on Logic and Political 
Economy were truly described in a late article in the Saturday Review 
as “ the greatest works on these subjects in the English language.** 

Mr. David Ricardo is the writer to whom, together with Adam 
Smith and Maithus, the discovery of the chief laws of political 
economy is due. The researches of this great thinker into the dis- 
tribution and exchange of w'ealth were much more accurate than 
those of Adam Smith. With regard to the laws of distribution^ he threw 
additional light on the law of wages; gave the first clear statemeut 
of the law of profits; and although he was preceded in the discovery 
of the law of rent by Mr. Maithus and Sir Edward West, he ex- 
plained the law and traced its consequences in so masterly a murder, 
that it is now generally known under the name of ** llie Ric^o 
theory of rent.” He showed the tendency of the cost of labor to 
rise, and profits to fidl, owing to the agricultural law, in the course of 
industrial progress. His contributions to the theory of exchange were 
not less important. He pointed out the fuudamentfd principle which 
determines the value of commodities — namely, the quantity of luhof 
employed in their production; and corrected several errors and incon- 
sistencies into which Adam Smith, Mr. Maithus, M. Say, and others 
had fallen on the subject. He showed that agricultural rent is not aa 
element of cost of production; and that a general rise or fall of wages 
does not cause a general rise or fall ot values and prices. The sub- 
jects of Currency, Foreign Trade, Taxation. &c., were also greatly 
advanced hy his researches. Kica^o was torn in London in 177S. 
He entered into business on the Stock Exchange (eff which his father 
also was a member) anC made an immense fortune. Later in lifb to 
beoama Member of Parliament. He was intimately acquainted with 
» Jeremy Beifinain, Maithus, and other writers ; and had a close friend- 
ship with Mr. James MiU. Mr. Ricardo was the author df .several 
treatissi on economical suluecti^ hot hjs greatest work is the Prilid* 
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llet ti Potitioal Economy and Taxation, published in 1817. He died 
In 1823, aged 51. Mr. James Mill says of him, alluding to his life on 
the Stock Exchange, ** Amid this scene of active exertion and practi* 
cal detail, be cultivated and he acquired habits of intense and patient 
and oomprehensivi thinking ; such as have been rarely equalled and 
never excelled.** 

Mr. Nassau William Senior was bom in Berkshire in 1790, and 
was called to the bar in 1817. In 1826 he became professor of poll 
tical economy at Oxford, and in 1836 Master in Chancery. Mr. 
Senior was appointed by the Government in 1832, as one of the Com* 
missioners of Inquiry into the Poor-Laws; in 1838, as one of ths 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the condition of the Weavers; and in 
1847, again sa professor of political economy at Oxford, llis chief 
works are Lectures on Political Economy, which were first published 
in 1826; also an admirable treatise on Political Economy published 
In 183Pin the Encyclopssdia Metropolitans. He likewise assisted in 
drawing up the Report on the Poor-laws, and the Report on the state 
of the Weavers, which were published by order of Parliament. 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch was l^rn iu 1789 in Wigtonshire. He was for 
some time editor of the Scotsman ; and afterwards became professor 
of political economy in University College, London, a situation which 
be retained for only three years. In 1838 he was appointed Controller 
of the Stationery Ofllce. Mr. McCulloch is the aullior of numerous 
works on economical and statistical subjects ; the chief of which arc 
tlie Principles of Political Economy, the Commercial Dictionary, tho 
Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire, &c. 

M. Jean Baptiste Say was bom in 1767 at Lyons. In 1794 he be- 
came tlic editor of a Republican journal, the Decade Philosophique ; 
and in 1799 he was appointed member of the tribunate under the 
French Republic. His principal work, the Traits d* Economie Politique, 
ipfiearcd in 1803, and has since passed through six editions; although 
tlitf nublieation of the second edition was prevented for several years 
by Napoleon, who was pleased to object to its free-trade doctrines. 
In 1815 Say delivered the first course of lectures on political economy 
in France, at the Atheneum of Paris. It was not however till 1830 
that a chair of polilical economy was founded in tho Colli^ge de 
France, of which Say became professor. He died in 1832. Among 
his other works are the Catcchisme de 1* Economic Politique, the Cours 
Complet de 1* Economie Politique, and Six Letters to Malthus, wit^ 
whom he had a discussion on the possibility of a general glut of com 
modities— « point on which Mr. Malthus entertained ati erroneous 
opinion. 

M. Rossi, one of the most eminent French writers on political 
economy and jurisprudent was born in 1787, at Carrara, in Italy, 
tod studied law at the universities of Pisa and Bologna. He alter* 
wards settled at Geneva, as a political refugee, where ho gave lectures 
on jurisprudence, and was elected to represent Geneva, at the Swiss 
Diet in 1832. He succeeded J. B. Say as professor of political 
oeononiy in the College de France in 1833. In 1845 ho was appointed 
li|r Loi^ Philippe wdA M. Guisot ambassador plenipotentiary tm 
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lUnne, to demAnd of the Poi>e the euppreifipn of the lodety of 
lie wet asgaMinated in lS4d at Boxns, by one of the extieme leTola* 
Uonary party. 

M. Joseph Gamier waa bom in ISfS. In 1846, he waa appcdnted 
to the chatf of political economy which waa then founded at the Ecole 
dea Fonts et Clmuaaeea (school of engineers)^ at Faria, lie also holds 
the office of secretaiy to the Society of Economists, and is a member 
of the Statistical Society of London, and tlie Centra! Conimisaion 
of Statistics in Belgium. In 1846, he became the chief editor of the 
Journal dea Eoonomistea, a jonmad which waa established in 1841, 
and baa erer aince been Uie chief organ of the science in Europe. 
Among its sub^itors hare been most of the economists and statista 
of distinction in France ; for instance. M. M. Bastiat, Michel CheTa- 
Her, Dunoyer, Legoyt, Moreau de Jonn^s, I^n Faucher, Rossi, Horace 
Say, H. Fassy, V&ermd, Ac. M. Gamier is the author of apreral 
works on economical subjects, and among others the Elements de 
r Economie Politique, which has been translated into Italian, Sp^ish, 
and Russian, and has been much used as a schooFbook of the science. 

M. Michel Chevalier was born in 1806. In 1830, he became editor 
of the Globe, a journal which advocated the socialist doctrines of St. 
Siinon. In 1840, he succeeded M. Rossi in the chair of political 
economy in the College de France. In 1845, he was elected member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1851, member of the Institute. 
His principal works are a Course of Political Economy in 1842, 
Letters on the Organization of Labour in 1848, Ac.; also a recent 
treatise, which has been translated by Mr. Cobden, in vbicb he showa 
the probability of a fall in the value of rmld, in consequence of the 
Cidiforoian and Australian discoveries belongs,** says M. 

Blanqui in his History of Political Economy, ** to tliat brilliant pleiad 
« of Saint-Simonians, whose uriitings have thrown so much light on 
economical matters.** , 

M. Frederic Bastiat was bora in 1801 at Bayonne, and died< of 
consumption at Rome in 1850. 'He is me of the best known and 
most popular of the French Economical writers, having taken an ac« 
five part in the free-trade and other public movements. In 1846 he 
became the secretary of the various free-trade societies (associations 
du libre dchange) tiironghout France, and edited the journal which 
represented the views of that party. In 1848 he was elected a mem • 
ber of Constituent Assembly, and afterwards of the Legislative 
Assembly. He was the author ol many treatises on economical 
subjects, the best known of which are the Sopbismes Economlquoa 
and the Harmonies Ecouomiques, bis principal work, which was leli 
nniinlsbed at Ills death. 

M. Storch was bom in 1766 at l^ga, and died at St. Petersburg in 
1835. He held the situathm of Privy*Councillor and Vloe-Prerideiit 
ot ^ Academy of the Sciences ' at St. Petersburg. In 1796 he 
pttblisbed an Important irork, the Historical and Statistical Account 
if the Russian Empire. His Court d* Eoooomie Politique wee 
g^^shed in 1815 at St. Petmburg, .ind a ieeond edition in J83S at 
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The name of Political Economy has been ^Ten to the adenoe which 
treats of wealthy in the same careful and systematic manner as arith* 
metic and algebra treat of number, geometry of extension, chemistry 
of the elementary substances, or physiology of the functions of living 
bodies. Political Kconomy may be defin^ as the icience which treats 
of the laws of the production and (Ustribution of wealth ; in oilier words, 
it is the science which investigates the conditions according to which 
wealth is produced by human labor from surrounding objects, and is 
then shared among the classes in society who own the requisites of 
production. To this science belongs the consideration of the various 
questions relating to wealth. It is the province of political economy 
to consider the manifold influences which affect the wealth of natioat^ 
classes, or individuals; the causes of riches and poverty; the caussf; 
which promote or imp^e the production of wealth, and influence its 
distribution; wliich determine the value and price of commodities 
rf^ing one commodity cheap and another dear, &c. 

The laws of the production of wealth naturally consist of the laws or 
properties of human beings by whom it is produced, and those of 
material objects from which it is produced. The production and the 
increase of wealth depend on the efibrts to attain it, and its attain- 
ability ; on tlie amount and efficiency ot labor and capital on the one 
band, and riie powers of the soil, &c., on the other. The laws of the 
distribution of wealth, again, (in a coimtry where, as in our own, tlie 
requisites of production are owned by three separate classes, namely, 
the lal^rers, the capitalists, and the landlords), consist of the laws of 
wages, of profits, and of rent: wages signifying tlie mnuneration of 
labor, profits the remuneration of capital, and rent the remuneration 
at land. Besides these laws of the production and distribution of 
l»ealt^ the science treats also the laws of its exchange ; that is, of the 
laws wliich determine how much of one article of wealth will be give* 
kft anotheg, and which include the laws of value and price. 

(n order to understand the above definition of political eoenomy, 
I li necessary to have n clear idea of what is meant by woaukm 
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T^ealUi it defined hy pciliticid economistt m cofititilng of tSk ihom 
objects which possess au exchanw vabu ; that is, all objects which cannot 
be obtained ^atuitously, and for which anything useM or agreeable 
would be given in exchange. The word ** value*’ at used in political 
economy, means exchange value, or purchasing power, and not mere 
usefuliKSS. The air we breathe has a high value in wst^ but it has no 
value in exchange. It is not therefore included among the objects of 
wealth, of which the science treats, and which consist solely of thoao 
articles (for instance, com, clothes, money, diamonds, land, &c.) which 
iiave an exchange value or power of purchasing. 

With these preliminary remarks on the nature and objects of 
political economy, 1 shall proceed to give, in the first place, a brief 
nutline of the laws of production, as they are treated by Bfr. Mill in 
the first book of his great work. I shall then examine the throe laws 
of distribution, and consider in what way the condition of tlie laborers, 
capitalists, and landlords, is respectively affected by the populiUion 
principle, through the medium of these laws. Lastly, I shall consider 
the three laws of value and price, and the effect produced by U$e 
population principle, through their instrumentality, on the value and 
price of the tw'o great classes of commodities, namely, raw produce, 
whether agricultural or mineral, and manufactured articles. This, as 
shown by Mr. Mill, is the natural order in which the subjects of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, should be considered; for it it 
evident that weoltli must be product before it is distributed among 
(be producers, and distributed before it is exchanged. 


PRODUCTION 

The requisites oj production are two; namely, labor, and the appiw- 
priate material objects. 

Labor in the outw ard world is always employed in setting tiling^ 
in motion. The only mode in which man can act upon matter is by 
moving it; the properties of matter, or in other words, the powers ol 
nature, perform the rest. 'I1ie weaver, for example, moves his tliread 
across the loom, and the cloth which is thus formed, is held together 
by the tenacity of its fibres ; the sower moves the seed into the earth, 
but the development and growth of the plant are entirely the result 
of the natural forces. Human labor may be economisi^ by using 
other motive powers, such as those of the steam-engine, or of the 
beasts of burden. 

With regard to the material objects on which labor is exercised, it is 
lo be remarked, as a distinction of primary importance, that tome of 
them are limited in quantity, while others are, practically speaking, 
unlimited^ The land, for example, in all old countries, is strictly 
limited in quantity; while the supply of water in some localities, and 
of atmospheric air over the whole globe, is practically unlimited. 
Now as long as any natiibal agent exists in unlimited abundonce, it 
cannot^ unless susceptible of an artificial monopoly, bear any value 
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fli the market ; but aa soon as the aupply of it ia ieaa than would be 
luled, if it could be had gratuitously, it acquiree an exchange Talde^ 
ahd a rent can be obtained for its use. 

Labor ia either employed directly upon tlie object intended to bo 
produced, aa f9r example, the labor of the baker or the tailor; at m 
directiy, in previous operations destined to facilitate its production. 
With the exception ui the labor of the hunte** and fisher, there are 
few kinds of labor to which the returns are immerliate. 

One very important part of the past labor which is necessary to 
enable present Ul>or to l)e carried on, is employcil in preparing fcnod 
for the laborers engaged in production. The roniaintng kinds of pre- 
paratory or indirect lal)or may be classified under the following five 
heads. Firstly, the labor of those workmen who produce maiefiaU, 
as for instance the miner and the flax-grower. Secondly, of those 
who make the too/s, implements, and machinery. Thirdly, of those 
WHO protect industry, such as policemen, soldiers, shepherds, and * also 
the workmen who erect buildings for Industrial purposes. Fourthly, 
of those who help to render the produce accessible \ to which class be- 
long carriers, railway laborers, &c., ami also tlie large and important 
body of tradesmen or dealers. The latter are often icnnetl tlie distri- 
buting class, and are supplementary to the class of producers. They 
perform a valuable oflice in the mmomy of society, as there would 
be a great loss of time and convenience if the consumers bad to deal 
directly with the producers. Wlien production has int^rcascnl beyond 
a certain point, a division of the distributing class into wholesale and 
retail dealers is found convenient; the former buying from the manu- 
factories and supplying many retail shops. 

The above are the modes in which lalnir, when employed on external 
mature, is indirectly subservient to production. All of them, with one 
exception, receive their rememeration from tlie commodity which is 
ultimately produccil ; a!thoii;ii^ this remuneration is usually paid in 
» advance by the capitalists. Tlie single exception is in the ease of 
that labor which is employed in proilucing food for the productive 
workmen; as this labor is remunerated from the food itself, or from 
the money which it brings. 

Fifthly ; the last kiiul of indirect or preparatory^ lalior is that which 
is expend^ on human beings, in the technical or industrial trainlr^ oi 
the community. Tliis labor also lias to receive its remuneration from 
the future priiluce. Many other kinds of mental lalior, as for instance 
Uiat of the surgeon, the uiecdianical inventor, and even the spoimlative 
thinker, are oiYen indirectly of service to production. 

There is much and very valuable labor, w'hich has not for Its object 
the production of wealth. J^abor is tlicrcfore divided by economiata 
Into productive and unproductive— a distinction which does not 
knply any invidious comparisons lietwcen Uicsc two kinds of labmr, at 
has often been erroneously supposed, but whicli has been adopted 
merely with a view to accurate classification. 

Uni)roductiv€ laltor, in the language of juilitical economy. Is that 
Whkslii however important and viduable it may be, docs not aid in the 
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»rodticti<m of maierhl wealthy the special subject of the science; htl 
rhich consists in a service render^, or an immediate pleasure af- 
brded. The labor, for example, of tlie jnd^re, the poet, the actor, or 
he musician, is unproductive. Productii^ labor on the contrary is 
hat viliich adds to the material resources of a country; including of 
!ourse not only the labor of the workmen themselves, but also of 
hose who direct their operations. 

The consumption of wealth is in like m.inner divided Into productive 
md unproductive. Although all the members of society are not la- 
lorers, yet all are consumers, and consume either productively or un* 
iroductively. The only pitkluctive consumers are the productive 
aborers; whilst all those who contribute notliing, either directly or 
ndirectly, to production, are unproductive consumers. It should be 
ibserved, moreover, in order to have a full view of the subject, that a 
'art of the consumption even of tlie labot^TS themselves, namelj^ 
vhat they consume on luxuriu^ is unproductive. From this it will be 
leen that there is a distinction even more important to the wealth of 
i community than that between productive and unproductive labor; 
;he distinction, namely, between tlie labor which is destined for the 
lupply of production, and that wliich is occupied in supplying the 
nranta of unproductive consumers. 

** It would be a great error,” says Mr. Mill, “ to regret the large 
proportion of the annual produce, which, in an opulent country, goes 
to supply unproductive consumption. It would be to lament that the 
30untiy has so much to spare from its necessities, for its pleasures, 
ind for all higher uses. The things to be regretted and to be remedied 
&re — the prodigious inequality wi£ which this surplus is distributed, 
the little worth of the objects to which the neater part of it is de- 
voted, and the large sliare which fails to the Tot of those who render 
DO equivalent service in return.” 

Capital^ which we next proceed to consider, is that part of the 
sroduce of Industry which is engaged in carrying on fresh production^ 
It is of ^eat importance to understand thoroughly the function 
which capital performs in production, as tliere are many serious errmrt 
currently entertained on this point. 

Capit^ must not be confounded with money. It is no more synony* 
ittoua with money than wealth is. It consists of the tools, materials, 
industrial buildings, machinery, wages, &c., with which laborers are 
supplied to enable tlicm to carry on fresh production. It is thaf 
portion of the produce of past labOT which is employed in the suppoi^ 
of present labor. The whole income of a capitalist is oot capital, 
since a part of it is consumed nnproductivefy by himself and his 
fiimily ; but that part alone is capit^ which lie devotes to productive 
purposes. The sum of all the values so destined by their respective 
possessors forms the capital of a country. 

All laborers are subsisted on capital, and without this essential 
pie-requisite no work could be carried on. The capital, however, 
need not be fUmislted by a capitalist, but the laborers may live upon, 
thelf own ibnd^ as in the case of the independent artisan, tbe peasu|it 
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propf »«tor, or the memhert of e co-operatite asiociatioiL Hie Ibl* 
lowing four fhndamental propositions respecting capital, ina> help to 
conrey a clear conception of iU fhnctions as an instmment pro- 
duction: — 

1st. Industrj^u Hmitedbjf ec^Ual — ^Tliis proposition is so obTionalj 
true, that it must be admitted as soon as it is distinctly understood. 
There cannot possibly be nm/o laborers in a country than are supplied 
with materials to work upon and food to eat. And yet opinions in* 
compatible with this have been, and still arc, very frequently ad- 
vanced by political writers, especially on the continent. Ihese 
writers believe that it is in the power of government, by protective 
laws, to create additional industry without creating capitaL But 
though protective laws may create a new kind of industry, it is only 
by withdrawing capital from an old one. 

Gk>temmcnt, however, has the power, to a certain extent, of creating 
capIftaL This it can do by levying taxes, and using them either in 
prMuction or in paying off debt. Taxes are generally paid, not out 
of what people would have saved and used as capital, but out of what 
they would liave spent. 

Every increase of capital can give increased employment to labor, 
and this without any assignable limits. If materials and food can be 
supplied, laborers may always be employed in producing something 
This is in direct opposition to a belief which is very commonly preva- 
lent, and which was entertained even by some celebrated writers, as, 
for instance, Mr. Malthus' and M. de Sismondi; the belief, namely, 
that there may be a general over-production of wealth, and that the un- 
productive expenditure of the rich is necessary to the employment of 
the poor. This view, however, can readily be shown to be erroneous. 
Whatever part of their incomes the rich do not sjiend unproductively, 
they merely transfer in the shape of additional wi^es to the produc- 
tive laborers. The latter may either increase their consumption, in 
Vhich case the capital will ho turned to the production of luxuries 
Ibr them; or they may increase their numbers, in wldch case the 
capital will be employed in producing addition^ necessaries. It is 
never, therefore, from* a want of eoneumere that production is limited, 
but solely from want of producers, or of capital to support them. 

2nd. AU capital U the result of saving , — It is the part of the produce 
which is not expended in immediate indulgence, but is set aside for 
the purposes of production. The immense capital of a countiy like 
England, has been gradually accumulated by successive ^Derations of 
capitalists, constantly making larger aud larger additions to their 
savings. 

3rd. Although saved, and the result of saving, aB capital is neverthe- 
kst consumed , — ^The word ** saved ” implies only that \t is not consumed 
the person who saves it. The capital which is saved by its owner, 
u aonsumed by the productive laborers. Money or goods which are 
aiif tt^loyed at all, but are laid by for fbtiure use, are said to be 

Tkto Is a point on «hidk there U an inveterate popular effiar. A 
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mail who if often regarded in the same light aa one who hoardi} 
while the spendthrift, who laTifhes his fortune in unproductive in- 
dulgences, is populorlj Tiewed with favor, and is thought to give 
encouragement to trade. But the funds which are saved and invested 
are not less really consumed ; the only difterenoe is, ^hat they are 
consumed by productive laborers, and therefore go to increase the 
resources of the country, whereas the income of the spendthrift 
is consumed by himself, and without yielding any return. Saving, in 
short, enriches, while spending impoverishes the community as well 
as the individual. 

We see, therefore, that everything which is produced is consumed. 
There are many common expressions, such as the ancient wealth ol 
a country,** **the accumulated wealth of ages,*’ &c., which tend to 
disguise tMs truth. But, in reality, the greater port of tlie present 
wealth of England has b^n produced within the last year; and veiy 
little of it, with the exception of the land, tlie buildings, and otlS3r 
durable kinds of wealth, was in existence ten years ago. Capital, 
like population, is not kept up by preservation, but by constant re- 
production. 

This fact serves to explain the great rapidity with v^hich countries 
in general recover from war expenses, or from devastation by hostile 
armies, earthquakes, &c. If the country be not depopulated, in tiie 
course of a year or two the amount of capital will probably be ai 
large as before, although, during the interval, great privations maj 
be experienced by the inhabitants. 

4th. A demand for eommodities is not a demtmd for labor, — ^Tbe person 
who employs labor is the capitalist who advances the wages to the 
laborers, and not the consumer who buys the ready-made article. 
The latter docs not ii the slightest degree give employment to 
labor; he merely helps ij direct labor into a certain channel, by 
demanding a particular commodity. 

This proposition is perhaps less generally understood than any of 
the others. There is no belief more common than that a person who* 
buys an article employs labor, and benefits the working classes, in 
the same way as the capitalist who pays them wages. This, however, 
is a radical and dangerous fallacy. ’Hie purchaser, who buys and 
consumes a commodity, does not, in the slightest degree, increase the 
demand for labor, or help to raise the wages of the working dassei ; 
it is solely by what he does not consume, but saves and employs pro* 
ductively, that he influences wages. A person does good to laborers, 
not by what he consumes on himself but solely by what he does uot 
consume. 

Individual producers do indeed lose or gain bv fluctuations in the 
demand for their commodities, but this merely snows whether or not 
they have produced the proper artides to suit tlie wants of others. 
When a thing is bought or sold, all that really happens is the txchango 
of one kind of wealth for another, for the sake of mutual convenienoe. 
The real lemuneration of labor and capital consists in iht m er sois d 
given to an article in preparing it for use, and not in the mon^ 
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•litalned In exchaoi^e for it This truth, namely, that productton, iral 
exchange, ie the real remuneration of labor and capital, is Amdip 
mental, and demonstrates many common fallacies. 

For instancy it has been oftm said that the income-tax does not 
fall upon th8 rich, but rather upon the poor; for the rich would hare 
•pent its amount on commodities, and would thus hare gircn employ* 
ment to labor. But in so far as the tax is paid out of what they 
would themselres hare consumed, it falls upon them, and not at all 
upon the poor. Whosoever is compelled by a tax to reduce hie er- 
penditure is the person upon whom it really ^Is ; for this is the un- 
failing test of the incidence of taxation. Taxes, moreover, unless 
when very heavy, are usually piud out of what would have been 
otherwise spent unproductively, and not out of capital ; so that an 
income-tax probably benefits rathei than injures the working classei, 
by being partly employed in the purchase of labor by the government 

Thus far df the fundamental propositions respecting capital. Let 
us next consider the distinction between what is termed circulating, 
and fixed capitaL 

Circulating capital is that which is consumed by a single use, and 
which needs to be perpetually replaced with a profit by each s^e of 
the finished goods, llie wages, materials, &c., are of this description. 
Fixed capital, again, is that which is sunk in machinery, tool^ im- 
provements in land, or other durable works, and whose renewal is 
spread over a corre^nding space of time. 

The efiect which is exercised, on the gross or aggregate produce of 
a country, by circulating and by fixed capital, is very difierent. Cir- 
culating capital must be renew^ with an increase or profit by a single 
use; whereas fixed capital is replaced with a profit omy in the lapse 
of time, and after several uses of the more durable instrument. 

It follows, therefore, that every increase of fixed capital, whidi 
takes place at the expense of circulating, must be, at least tempo- 
rarily, prejudicial to the laborers. But in reality it rarely happens 
that fixed capital, upon the whole and taking all the departments of 
industry together, is increased at the expense of circulating. Costly 
machineiy» permanent improvements in land, railways, &c., are gene- 
rally made from the amnual increase of capital, and not from &nds 
which are already engaged in productive operations. Unless therefore 
they be introduckl very suddenly, and to an unusual extent, they do 
not, even temporarily, diminish tto wage-fund, or ipjure the working 
class in the aggregate ; although in the particular departments in 
which the improvements are inti^uoed, they undoubtedly often throw 
laborers out of work, and occasion much distress, which it should be 
the object of government to alleviate by every means in their power. 
** Since improvements which do not diminim employment on the 
whole,** says Mr. Mill, ** almost always throw some particular class of 
laborers out of it, there cannot be a more legitimate object of the 
legislator’s care than the interests of thfise who are thus saerifloed to 
the gains of their fellow-citizens and of posterity.” 

fhere are two other considerations, which show that the ultfinaCe 
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lendelioir of machisery and other impxoTements is to btneJU ths 
hbmn, at well as society at large. In the first place, these im- 
proTements generally increase the profits of capital and lower the 
price of commodities ^ and in both of these ways additional facilities 
for saving are afforded. Secondly, there are assignable/ IMtt to tlie 
increase of capital, owing to the fundamental laws of the soil ; and 
all improvements in the arts of production tend to throw these limits 
further off, and to make room for further savings and for a larger 
gross produce than could otherwise have existed in the country. 

We have now completed the inquiry into Me requisites of productumf 
which consist, as has been seen, of labor, capital, and material objects. 
Labor and material objects are the primary requisites; but capital, 
which is the produce of lalior, requires also to be separately speoiicd. 

We next come to the second great question in the science of wealth, 
namely, On what does the productiveness of these three agents de- 
pend? What are the causes of the wide differences in the amounlf^of 
wealth possessed by nations, whose population and extent of territory 
are nearly the same? Some of these causes are readily discernible, 
while others are not so obvious, but require a closer examination. 

Amongst the more obvious causes of superior prodnetivenesa 
are, in the first place, wliat are called natural advantages, such as a 
fertile soil, a favorable climate, an abundant supply of minerals, and 
also the facilities of carriage afforded by a good sea-board or by 
navigable rivers. Secondly, the energy of labor among the inhabitants ; 
meaning thereby not merely occasional efforts, but a steady and 
persevering application. Thirdly, the skill and knowledge possessed 
by the workmen themselves and by those who direct their operations. 
Under this head comes also the state of machinery, of agriculture, 
and the other arts of production. Fourthly, the ruoral qualities of 
the laborers, such as their honesty, sobriety, and trustworthiness. 
Great disadvantages in these respects are attendant on the present 
system of htred labor (a system which, Mr. Mill observes, is ** almost 
peculiar to Great Britain,*’ as the general condition of the laboring 
classes) ; and much loss is sustained, and time and trouble wasted, in 
watching that work is properly performed, where the workmen have 
no personal interest in the success of the business. Fifthly, security 
of person and property ; which includes protection against, as well as 
protection by, the government, and is of first-rate importmice to ^ 
productiveness of industry. In many Asiatic countries, the govern- 
ments, which are little else than organised systems of robbery, have 
by their arbitrary exactions, paralysed the energies of the inhabitants, 
and prevented any marked industrial progress. Sixthly, just and 
enlightened social iustitutums. With regard w the general action of 
sodil institutloas on the productiveness of labor, it may be observed, 
that they are beneficial in proportion as they hold the balance justly 
between man and man, am favor no one class mt the expense ii 
others; and in proporticufas they give a free scope to indnsby, anf 
secure to it as fisr as possible an equitable rewa^ giving most te 
those who have hy their services done most to deserve it 
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iU^her rery important cause of superior productive power, oon« 
iUts in the combination of labor^ or coloration : and as tius cause it 
not so obvio^ nor so generally understood as the others, it deserves 
a fuller consideration. One department of the subject, namely, the 
tiivision of labbTf has been much dwelt on by political economists, to 
the exclusion ii others not less important. A more fundamental 
firincipl^ as Mr. Wakefield has ably x)ointed out, lies beneath that of 
the division of labor, and comprehends it. 

Co-operation is divided by Mr. Wakefield into two kinds, namely 
simple and complex co-operation. In the first, people work toget^r 
In the same employment, as, for example, in reaping or sowing; in the 
other they coK)perate in different employments; for those who are en- 
gaged in the various branches of industry do really, though in gene- 
ral unconsciously, act in co-oporation with each other. 

The importance to production of the separation of employments— OTie 
bAly of men producing food, another clothes, a third tools, &c. — ^is 
more fundamental than is usually supposed. Many commodities 
would not merely be produced in smaller quantities, but would not be 
produced at all, were it not for the power of exchanging them for 
others. Hence it is that a country will rarely have a productive 
agriculture, unless there be also a large town population, or a large 
export trade to supply a town population elsewhere. On this princi- 
ple is based the Wakefield system of Colonization, a great practical 
improvement which has Ix^n largely adopted. According to this 
^stem, government sets a price upon the unoccupied lands, sufilcient 
to prevent too many from betaking themselves to agriculture ; and 
thus a town as well as a country population grows up, which is much 
more favorable to the progress of the colony. 

But even after the prinmry separation of employments has become 
general in a country, there are reasons, equally real though less 
urgent, for a further division of labor; and thus many occupations, 
*«iuch as pin-making, card-making, &c., have been sub-divided into a 
liu’ge number of different processes, each of which is performed by a 
separate class of workmen. The advantages of this division of labor 
are, in the first place, the increased dexterity of the workmen, and 
the smaller waste of materials in learning the business. Secondly, 
the saving of time in passing from one occupation to another. Too 
much stress was however laid on this point by Adam Smith ; for one 
kind of labor acts rather as a rest and relief from another. Thirdly, 
the greater probability of inventions being made, from the thorough 
knowledge of the business acquired by the workmen. Fourthly, the 
more economical distribution of labor, by classifying the work-people 
according to their capacities. This appears to be the most important 
advantage of the division of labor, next to the increased dexterity oi 
the workmen. 

The degree to which the division of labor may be carried is limited, 
hi the first place, by the extent of the market; which may be nar- 
lowed either by too small, too scattered and distant, or too poor a 
pc^ulatioiu HeiioeraUwavi.wat«r-carriage, and other meaiia or 0C1I* 
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reimnct., hj widening the market, exorcise a powerful intlaence on the 
productiveness of labor. Another cause which limits the division oi 
labor, is the kind of occupation. In agricultuie, for example, it can* 
not be introduced to at all the same extent as in manufactures, since 
tile same person cannot always be engaged in sowing dr reaping. 

Connected with the subject of co-operation, is tlie enquiry as to the 
comparative advantages of production on tlie large, and production 
on the MtHoU scale. Production on the largo scale, by means of exten- 
sive manufactories, or shops, has several advantages in regard to the 
productiveness of labor : for in order to make later most productive 
ft is often necessary that many workmen should combine. The divi- 
sion of later, also, can be carried fttrther in large establishments, and 
there is a saving in the business of superintendence. Moreover, when 
oosUy machinery is employed, the goods produced must be sufficient 
to come up to the ful! powers of the machine^ in order to yield the 
maximum of profit; and this is another principal reason, which g|lves 
rise to large manufactories. 

As a general rule, the expenses of a business do not increase at all 
in proportion to its extent. But there is one sure and simple means 
of ascertaining whether production on the large or small sc^e is most 
economical; namely, the power of under^tellinp. If the large producer 
or tradesman can sell his goods at a lower price than the small, it is a 
certain sign of superior productiveness of later; and it is in conse- 
quence of this superiority, that large establishments are now being 
introduced into so many departments of industry, and driving their 
weaker rivals from the market. Although, in an economical point of 
view, this is manifestly a gain to society, yet it is in some degree 
counterbalanced by the loss of independence on the part of the small 
producer or dealer, who sinks firom the position of a master, into that 
of a hired laborer. 


Production on the large scale is greatly promoted by the formation^ 
of joint^Biock companies, the memters of which unite their capitals.* 
It Is in this way Shat railways, banks, insurance companies, &c., ars 
carried on. The comparative advant^es and disadvantages of joint* 
stock management, have been the subject of much debate. On the 
one hand, there is a want of that sealous interest in the success of 
the undertaking, wliich characterises the capitalist who manages his 
own afikirs ; and there is also a disregard of small gains and savings. 
But on the other hand, it has to be considered, that the manager hii^ 
at a good salary by a company, has often a tetter knowledge of the 
business, and superior intelligence; and moreover, it is {wsslble, by 
giving him a share in the profits, to awaken his personal interest ix 
the success of the concern. 

From these reasons, together with the great convenience attoiding 
a union of capitals, joint-stock companies have increased, and are 
likely to increase much further. Indeed it may be confidently ex- 
pect^ that associations di capital and of industry among the labanre 
themulvee, are destined hereafter to supersede, to a very great degree^ 
tfie present system of hired later — a system which is in maqy 
lespeots so dttiructive to the interests of the working clasaei. ' i 
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rhd possibility of substituting production on the large for proiiu 
tion on the small scale, depends in the first place on the extent of th^ 
market. It is favored also by a rapidly progressive state of capital, 
by a high degree of industrial security and enterprise, and by the 
existence of large capitals in the hands of a few individuals; all oi 
which circumstances are to be found especially in England, and hence 
the rapid increase of large establishments, which has of late years 
taken place in this country. 

Although the superiority of the large system of production in tfie 
case of manufactures is undoubted, it is by nc niijans so clearly made 
out in aariculturef in which, as we have seen, the benefits of i*o- opera- 
tion and of the division of labor are far less available. Much differ- 
ence of opinion exists on the question, whether tlie large farms, renicd 
by capitalist farmers, and cultivated by hired laborers, which cunsti- 
ttfte the general agricultural system of this country; or the small 
independent properties, owned and cultivated by the peasants them- 
selves, which prevail in many parts of the continent, are most favorable 
to the productiveness of agricultural labor. The majority of English 
writers have given the preference to the former system; but the 
testimony of continental writers, who have a better opportunity of 
gaining experience on the subject^ is generally in favor of the peasant 
proprietors. 

Mr. Mill, who enters iC'ry fully into this question both in bis first 
and second book, and examines the influence of the peasant proprietary 
system not only on the production of wealth, but also on its distribution^ 
and on the moral and intellectual character of the laboring classes, 
arrives at the following conclusions: — ^‘As a result of this inquiry 
Into the direct operation and indirect influences of peasant proiHjrties,” 
he says, conceive it to be established, that there is nc necessary 
connexion between this form of landed property and an imperfe/zt 
\stat6 of the arts of production; that it is favorable in quite as many 
respects as it is unfavorable, to the most cflective use of the powers 
of the soil; that no other existing state of agricultural economy has 
•o beneficial an effect on the industry, the intelligence, the frugality, and 
prudence of the population, nor tends on the whole so much to dis- 
courage an improvident increase of their numbers; and that no 
existing state, therefore, is on the whole so favorable, both to their 
moral and their pliysical welfare. Compared with the English 
system of cultivation by hired lalmr, it must be regarded as highly 
l^eflcial to the laboring class.” Mr. Mill accordingly recommendti 
that the present system of the tenure and cultivation of land in 
England and Irelibd, should be gradually superseded by that of 
peasant properties, and the joint ownership of the soil by associations 
of laborers. 

Having examined the requisites of production, and the oonditions 
on which their productiveness depends, ewe come now to the third 
great question in the theory of production, namely, What are its limits ? 

Production is not a fixed but an increasing thing. Two causes 
pfOiolbte ^ts increase; the desire to grow richer, ^nd the growth ol 
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^puUtion "Nothing in political economy,” say 8 Mr. Mill, "can bi 
of mofe iorpoTtance than to ascertain the law of this increase ol 
jhtoduction; the conditions to which it is subject; whether it hac 
hractibally any limits, and what these are. There is also no subject 
m political economy, which is popularly less understood, or on which 
the errors committed are of a character to produce, and do produoi^ 
greater mischief ” 

The retjuisites of production, as already mentioned, afe 
Capital, and material objects. With reprd to the last of these, al 
i^e afe noii^ about to consider the impediments to production, we nt^ed 
bhty attend to those material objects, which ate liable to be deficit ^nt 
in quantity and in productive power. These may all be represented 
by the term land; understanding by this term not only the soil itself, 
but also mines and fisheries. 

We may say, therefor^ that the requisites of production are labor, 
capital, and land. The increase of production must depend upon the 
properties of these three agents. It must depend upon the powers 
increase either of the agents themselves, or of their productiveness ; 
and the limit to production will be the limit set by the properties of 
one or more of them. The law of the increase of production must be 
a result of the law of the increase of labor, the law qf the increase of 
capital, and the law of the increase of production from land. It is 
necessary therefore to examine these tliree laws in succession. 

The Law of the Increase of Labor, is that the capacity of increase 
in the human species, as in all other organised beings, may be re- 
garded as infinite. This law, together with the checks by which it is 
restrained in old coimtries, has been already so fully examined, that 
it need not be furtlier dwelt upon in this place. 

The Law of the Increase of Capital, is, tiiat capital, like labor, has 
in itself the capacity of indefinite increase. In America, where plenty 
ok fertile land is to be had, capital h^ increased so rapidly as to 
permit population to double itself every twenty-five years. In old 
countries, however, the actual increase of capital, like t^at of popula- 
tion, falls very far short of the capacity. 

Since all capital is the result of saving, its increase must depend 
on two tilings, namely, on the amount of the fund from wiuch savings 
loan be made, and the strength of the desire to save. 

The jfund ioxn which savings can be mode, is that part of the produce 
which remains after deducting what is requisite to mainiain the pro- 
ductive powers of the country; that is, after deducting the necessaries 
of the producers, replacing the materials, and keeping the fixed capital 
in repair. This surplus is the real net pn^uce of a country, and forma 
the mnd available either for further saving, or for the unproductive 
tonsumption of the producers themselves and of the rest of society 
The whole of this surplus might be, though it never is, saved; and 
jnore than this cannot saved. Its amoimt is the index of the 
productiveness of labor, and the greater it is, the more inducement^ 
jbes it hold out for saving. 

The dmsre te aaw^ or* as it U f;ftm x»illed» the efibctiTe desire m 
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snmuUtioii, varies greatly in different countries and MifiditalSL 1 i e 
idrcumstances which tend to promote it are, a ^h rate oi proAta, in* 
dostrial security, healthy and peaceful occupations, and the power of 
postponing present to future enjoyments; together with a wi& to 
tain the social advantages which wealth confers, or to make a provi^ 
■ion for children. A deficiency in the desire to save, on the other 
hand, is produced by causes of an opposite character; for instance^ 
oy improvidence, by the want of intellectuid and moral culture, by a 
strong taste for immediate enjoyments, or by the insecurity of pro- 
perty and of industrial enterprises, occasioned by tyrannical systenie 
of government. In rude and semi-civilized countries, these oa^sei 
have a most powerful influence in weakening the desire to save^ and 
therefore in preventing the ^owth of capital and population. 

When the increase of capital has come to a stand in any oonntiy 
froA one er other of these two reasons, namely, either f^om the low* 
ness of {profits, or from the want of the effective desire to save, the 
country is then said to have reached the etationary etate. In this states 
though some individuals grow richer, and others poorer, the wealth of 
the community on the whole does not increase; nor cons^uently do 
the numbers of the population, for the growth of population d^^endi 
upon the growth of capital 

In such countries as England, Holland, and many other parts of 
Europe, the increase of capital is not retarded by any deficiency in 
the desire to save, which, in the middle classes at leasts rather 
than falls short of the limits prescribed by moderation. It is *o>.Hroed 
by the other cause, namely, tiie low rate of profits, and the constutlt 
tendency to a diminution in the productiveness of labor. Thif toA- 
dency depends on the properties of landy to which we next prooe^ 

The Law of the Increase of Production from Land, or, in otho** 
words, the law of agricultural industry, is that the proportional tp‘ 
*turns to agriculture tend to dimmish; in other words, &at the pro- 
duce of tile soil does not increase in proportion as the labor bestowed 
on it is increased. This general law of agricultural industry,” says 
Me. Mill, ** is the most important proposition in political economy. 
Were the law different, nearly all the phenomena of the produotioa 
and distribution of wealth would be other than they are.’* “ The 
question,” he says again, ^ is more important and fundamental than 
any other; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in 
a rich and industrious community ; and unless this one matter be 
thoroughly understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any fUrther in 
our inquiry.” 

The reason why the rate of wages and of profits is low in this coun- 
try, is simply, because the law of diminishing productiveness has beea 
brought into too powerful operation by the pressure of the people on 
the land; or, in other words, because agriculture has been forced bljr 
the advance of population and the demand for food, to deteemd t» 
prodvbctm mib, so that the returns ]^elded by the worst soils under 
enltivation are very small in proportion to the labor and capital ijp 
penj^Oonthem. It was stated by sevml of tibe witnesses esamiiM 
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by a committee of the House Commons on the state of a^icuUun, 
In 1821/' says Mr. McCulloch, in a note to the Wealth ot Nations, 
^that the produce obtained from the lands under cultivation in Eng* 
land and Wales, estimated in wheat, varied from tliirt^'-six and forty, 
to eight and nine bushels an acre. The required supplies of food 
could not be obtained Avithout cultivating these inferior lands ; and it 
is this necessity of resorting to soils of a diminished degree of fertility 
that is the real cause of the comparatively high price of corn, and 
«‘tlier raw products, in highly populous countries.** The only pos- 
sible means of permanently raising wages, and lowering the price of 
food, is to restrain the increase of population, so as not to l)e com- 
pelled to cultivate land of so poor a quality. As will be shown in 
speaking of tlic laws of value and price, food cannot be cheap, nor 
labor dear, unless the margin of cultivation consist of highly productive 
soils ; for it is upon the fertility of the worst soils under cultivation, 
that the price of food, as well as the remuneration of agricultural 
lalx>r and capital, really depend. The groat practical doctrine of po- 
litical economy therefore — the doctrine whicli is incoini>arably tlie 
most imp()rtant precept derived from this, or indeed from any other 
science — is that population should be restrained, so as to remove the 
pressure on tlie productive powers of the soil. This is the most es- 
sential of all the conditions of human happiness, for it is the one and 
only cure of Poverty. If population were sufficiently restrained, 
poverty could be removed, with scientific certainty, in the space of n 
single generation; and indeed, if a vigorous effort were made by the 
goA'crnment to relieve the labor market and remove the pressure on 
the soil, by a sudden and very extensive measure of Colonization, as 
Mr. Mill strongly advises; and if, at the same time, reproductive re- 
straint were conscientiously practised by ail classes, so as to prevent 
the over-crowded state from being rc-induced, and the margin of cul- 
tivation again depressed ; in a few years every member of society 
would be easily able to earn a comfortable subsistence. 

This is the settled doctrine of political economy, the science of 
wealth, upon the cause and cure of poverty. I would ask, whethq;* a 
government whicli, like our own, continues year after year to ignore 
this great doctrine ; which refuses even to allude to the population 
principle^ much less to adopt any adequate measure for the relief of 
the labor-market, as advised by the most eminent economists; 
whether such a government can be considered as doing its dutpr to the 
people? If statesmen and other public men are not yet satisfied ol 
the truth of the economical doctrine, why do they not attempt to dis* 
piove it, or make known their objections? Why do they not, at the 
very least, speak of the subject in a straightforward and genuine 
manner, so that the people may clearly understand what scienoe 
declares to be the true cause and cure of low wages? Is it just le 
political economy, nay, is It just to the poor, and to mankind at large 
to ignore principles of such unparalleled importance; to past them by, 
^^ot,** as Mr. Mill says, ‘*as if they could be refuted, but as if they did 
BOt eiiit? ** It not thit a hollow trilling wi^ the awfUl mitek%t of 
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poTertjf Sorely, of all miklos oi dealing witli tcfentiflc doctriim 
the most unjustifiable, the most unworthy of any earnest and truth* 
seeking man, it to ignore them. To ignore the law of population k 
in reality to abandon the consideration of the chief social questions 
altogether • 

We see therefore that the Increase of Trodnction is limited in old 
eountries by one or other of two causes; cither l>y a deficiency of 
fertile land, or of capital The former is the true limit to production 
In tlie more advanced countries of the old world ; whilst a deficiency . 
•f capital, arising from the want of the effective desire to save, is 
anotlier cause which acts as a powerful check to production, among 
harharous and semi -civilized nations. 


• DISTRIBUTION. 

Ilaring now briefly considered tlie Rro^luction of wealth, let us 
next direct our attention to its Distribution. The laws of distribution 
present in one respect an important and well-marked difference from 
those of production. While the latter, consisting as they do of the 
properties of human nature and of material objects, are of a flxed 
and immovable character, and cannot be changed by man, the former 
are essentially defK'ndent <m human institutions, and l)oth may, 
and do, vary greatly in different countries, and at different 
times. “ The laws ami conditions of the pnHlm^tion of wealth,” says 
Mr. Mill, “partake of the character of physical truths. There is 
nothing optional or arbitrary in them. Whatever mankind produce, 
must he produced in the monies, and under the conditions, imposed by 
llie constitution of external things, and by the inherent projierties of 
tlieir own bodily and mental stnioture. . . It is not so with the 

* dkit ibution of wealth. That is a matter of human institution solely, 
j’hc things once there, mankind, collectively or individually, can do 
with them as they like. . The distribution of wealth therefore 
depends on the laws and customs of swiety. The rules by which it 
is determined are what the opinions and feelings of the ruling portion 
of the community make them, and are very difl’erent in different ages 
and countries; and might be still more different if mankind so chose.” 
From these remarks we can see the error of those socialist writers 
who assert tliat the laws of political economy are applicable only to a 
•iKuety founded on private property and competition, and are conse- 
quently of a transitory nature. The laws of distribution are doubt- 
less applicable only to such a state of society, but those of production, 
including the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, are quite 
independent of the social institutions. Moreover, when once the laws 
which regulate distribution in a society constituted like our own are 
well understood, it it easy to see by what firinciplos it will be regn* 
iated in any other form of society, actual or possible. “ Whoever,* 
tayt Mr. Mill, “ ia tboronglily master of the laws which. 
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co m pet i ttyi, ^termtne the rent, profits, end wages, recelred hy land* 
lords, capitalists, and laborers, in a state of society in which the three 
classes are completely separate, will have no difficulty in determining 
the Tery difiTerent laws which regulate the distribution of the produce 
among the classes interested in it,** under other industnal systems. 

Wliere the institution of private property prevails (as it does in all 
existing societies) the whole produce is divided, in the first instance, 
among those clasps who own the requisites for producing wealth, and 
whose consent is therefore necessary to production. The requisites 
for the production of wealth, as we have already seen, arc three, labor, 
capit^, and material objects; the last of which may, for practical par*< 
poses, 1^ represented by the term land, understanding by this term both 
the soil and the minerals contained in it. It is among the classes who 
own these three requisites— namely, the productive laborers, the 
tapitalists, and the landlords — that tlie whole pnxluce is shared. ‘ANo 
other person or class obtains anything,** says Mr. Mill, ** except by 
concession from them. The remainder of the community is, in fact, 
supported at their expense, giving, if any equivalent, one consisting of 
unproductive services. These three classes, therefore, are considered 
in political economy as making up the whole community.** 

In Great Britain, the laborers, capitalists, and landlords, form, as a 
general rule, three separate classes, whose interests are in many re- 
roects opposed to one another. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this system, which is attended witli so many disadvantages to tiie 
laboring class, is necessary, or even generally prevalent. “ The fact 
is so much otherwise,** says Mr. Mill, ** that there are only one or 
two communities in which the complete separation of these classes is 
the general rule. England and Scotland, with parts of Belgium and 
Holland, are almost the only countries in the world, where the land, 
capital, and labor employed in ayi kuliure, are generally the property 
of separate owners. The ordinary case is, that the same person owns 
either two of these requisites, or all three.** Thus, in the case of thj 
slave-owner or the peasant proprietor, all the three requisites of pro 
duction are in the hands of the same individual; while in that of the 
metayer, the Irish cottier, or the Hindoo ryot, they belong to two dif. 
ferent persons. The peasant proprietor is himself the owner, and not 
merely the tenant, of the land, which he cultivates w ith his own labor 
and capital. The system of peasant proprietors prevails very widely 
in the northern states of the American union, and on the continent 
oC Europe. It is the commonest kind of land tenure in the former 
sta^andone of the commonest in France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Bweden, Demnuk, and in parts of Germany, Italy, and Belgium. In 
J^ce, the number of landed proprietors is estimated at about five 
inllUoni, while In England (from the extravagant increase in the size 
if estat^ in consequence of the law of entail, the law and custom 
of primo^mture, and the expenses attendant on the transfer of land, 
owmg to the difficulty (Sr proving the title, Ac.), it is only about 
thirty thousand. Un<ler the metayer system, vrhich pljbvails in some 
ports of Italy, Fiedmonii Ac., the landlord owns tm laud i|nd tks 
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eapital, while the tenant furnishes the labor; and the produce is shared 
between these two parties, each usually receiving one-half. In the 
case of the Irish cottier, the Hindoo ryot, and in Asiatic countries 
generally, the land belongs to the landlord (whether he be a private 
individual or flie government) and the labor and scanty capital are 
the property of the cultivator. 

In manufacturing industry, there are never more than two classes 
who share the ]nx)duce; namely, the laborers and the capitalists. 
These classes, although usually separate in lliis and otlicr countries, 
at least in the larger kinds of industrial undertakings, are by no 
dicans necessarily so. Indeed Mr. Mill, as we have seen, confidently 
anticipates that the present system of einidoyers and employed will 
ultimately be superseded to a very great extent by that of assneiathnt 
of labor and capital, cither among the capitalists and the work-people, 
or among the work-people themselves. In his chapter on the Probable 
I’"flture of the Laboring Classes he says: — “Unless the military 
despotism now triumphant on the Continent should succeed in its 
nerarioiis attempts to throw back the human mind, there can bo little 
doubt tliat the sialu,<t of hired laborers will gradually tend to confine 
itself to the description of work-people whose low moral qiialitioa 
render tliem unfit for anything more imlependent; and that the 
relation of masters and w'orlc-people will be gradually superseded by 
partnershiu in one of two forms; ten>porarily and in sonn? cases, asso- 
ciation or the laborers with the capitalist; in other eases, and finally 
in all, association of lal>orer8 among themselves.” After showing, 
both by general reasoning and by the ex|>erienco of tbo numerous 
associations of working men formed in France aflcn* the llevoUitiou 
)f 1818, the manner in which the industrial system might be changed, 
not by any dishonest spoliation of the existing capitalists, but by 
fair competition witl» them, he says, “I agree tlien with the Socialist 
writers in their conception of the form which industrial operations 
tend to assume in the advance of improvement; and 1 entirely share 
their opinion that the time is ripe for commencing this transformation, 
And that it should by all just and efiectual means be aided and 
encouragt-d.** Similar views were expressed in a pajKjr “On the 
Political Economy of Strikes” by Mr, Henry Fawcett, at the lata 
meeting of the noble Association for the promotion of Social Science, 
at Bradford; iu which paper Mr. Fawcett, after deprecating tlie 
remarks made by Lord Sliaftesbury and Lord Bi*ougham on the* 
subject of strikes, showed in the most philosophical manner in what 
strikes are likely to succeed, and in what cases to fail; and ex- 
yreased his opinion that their increasing prevalence arises from the 
ing intelligence and power of combination among the working 
Ua^ses, and from the defects of an industrial system, which places 
fen. i.ioyers and employed in the relation of buyers and sellers, with 
opi/osite pecuniary interests; and that the true remedy for strikes is 
Uife admission of the laborers, by tlieir esnployers, to a share in the 
prulitf of the business. In like manner Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
in jn addrese delivered at the same meeting, sayt, with legar^^ la 
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strikes and interferences with the personal freedom of workmen 
have not only an unwavering confidence that these are transient 
forms of evil; they are even signs of an advancing civilisatioa 
I'hey ace irregular and disturbing movements of a great social force, 
sborly, hilt with tiie certainty which marks the great' operations of 
n Hiiif, adjusting the relations of labor and capital, so as to be con* 
si'.t. Ht wiih tliat partnership between the free and intelligent workman 
and Ids employer, for which, step by step, our whole history has been 
a fireparatiun.** 

Instances are not wanting in which this kind of partnership 
cwe'?!! einidoycrs and employed has already been tried with success; 
as, for example, in the case of the American ships trading to (yhina, 
in V. liich every sailor obtains a share of the profits of the voyage; in 
tliat of the crews of whaling vessels, (as stated by Mr. Babble, 
who approves liiglily of this principle, and shows, in his Kcoiiomy of 
Msu liinory and ^l?lnufactu^es, that it might be extended wiih 
advantage to all branches of manufacturing industry); in that of the 
Cornish miners, gangs of whom contract with the owners of the 
mines, or their roi>roscntative8, to prepare the ere for market, at the 
f>rice of so much in the pound of the sum for which it is sold, &a 
I'he same principle of remuneration was adoptoil, some years ago, by 
M. l^nduire, a house- pain ter in Paris, who admitted his workmen to 
u share in the profits of his business, with the most beneficial results, 
moral and peeimi.ny, to both parties. This interesting ex])i‘riment 
was described by M. Leclaire in a paiupblet published in 1842 (ol 
wi.ieh an abstract was given in Chaiiiliers* journal for Septemher 27, 
IS4:>). and is alluded to hy M. Michel Chevalier in his Letters on 
the < )rgaoi/.ati(.n of LalK)r. 

lint, however valuable and important this kind of as8m;iation may 
U* in the pri'sent slate (»f siM-iety, it is held by Mr. Mill tliat the 
uiiimate form wliich the induhtrial system tends to assume, is that of 
p.'ii iiKTsliips lietwccn laborers themselves, and not between laborers 
ttod capitali.sts. “The form of association*’ he says, “which, if 
mankind continue to improve, must lie expected in the end to pre- 
tiominate, is not that which can exist between a capitalist as chief, 
and work-i>cople w ithout a voice in the management, but the associa- 
tinu uj ihc. /ahoKtrs tln iustJres on tenns of equalUy^ collectively owning 
lie rapital with which they carry on their operations, and working 
'under managers elected and removable by themselves.” That this 
: lent change in the industrial system, (the first conception and most 
r« :douH ailvocacy of which are due to Socialist wTiteis), is pt*rfectly 
practicable, w'as placed Ixyoiid a doubt by the events which follawed 
dn* Kivncb Ih'Vnlutioii of 1848. Jduring that periml of great exci te- 
rn lit and generous asjiirations, numerous associations of working 
in n Kjirung lip in Prance; of which there were upwards of a hundred 
a Paris alone, besides a considerable number in the provinces, which 
iroved very successful, llic^iistoiy of these associations is given in 
I work on L’Association Oiivricre Industrielle et Agricole, by M. 

^'uegueray, publiahed in 1851 ; and many details regarding them are 
1; * 
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to be fotind in the deeply interesting account of the Revolution oC 
1B48, by M. Louis Blanc, who, in his capacity of tnember of the 
Vrovisional Goveruiiicnt, was one of their clnef promoters Most of 
these associations were formed and carried on entirely by the working 
classes thenistlves; the tools, materials, and other capital being 
gra^hially accumulated by the lieroic struggles and self-denial of the 
nieintiers, who in some cases lived for weeks together upon bread and 
water, and by the aid of small sums lent to them by ocher working 
men. Some associations received grants of money from the republican 
government, but these were in general by no means the most success- 
ful. The prosperity ultimately achieved by many of these bodies, 
notwithstanding the painful privations they had at iirst to undergo, 
was surprising. The associations founded within the last two years’* 
•ays M. Fuegueray, “had many obstacles to overcome; tlie majority 
of tliem were almost entirely destitute of capital ; all were following 
a path hitherto unexplored ; they had to encounter those perils which 
always beset the pioneer and the novice. And yet, in many employ- 
ments where they have been established, they have already become 
formidable rivals of tlie old-established places of business, so much 
to as even to excite numerous complaints among a portion of the 
trades-pcople ; not merely among the proprietors of eating-houses, 
the sellers of lenionude, and the hairdressers — that is to say, in tlioso 
employments w hose peculiar nature permits the associations to reckon 
ujion a democratic class of customers—but in others where they have 
not the same advantage. One has only to consult, for example, the 
makers of armchairs, of chairs, or of hies, and one will learn from 
them that the most iinjiortant establishments in their departments of 
industry, arc those of the associations.” An association of piano-forte 
makers, mentioned hy M. Fuegueray, which started in 1848 with 
fourteen meinlKTs aiul a capital of 2000 francs (£80,) had, in 1850, 
Required funds to the amount of nearly 40,000 francs in tools, 
materials, finished goods, saved money, &c., and consisted of thirty- 
two members. It is a declared principle of these bodies, that they 
txist, not merely lor the benefit of their own members, but for the 
promotion of the co-operative cause generally ; and therefore addi- 
tion:il members are admitted at once to all the benefits of the 
association, although they receive for a few years a smaller share of 
tlie profits. Several flourishing associations of a similar cliaracter 
have lately been set on foot in this country, one of which, the 
Rochdale Co-operative Provision Store, has been eminently successful} 
feo much so that its members are now engaged in erecting a factory, 
lo be conducted on the same principles. 

It is painful to learn, as stated by Mr. Mill, that most of the pro- 
vincial associations in France, and many of those in Paris, have, since 
M. Fuegueray wrote, been put down by the arbitrary power of Louis 
Naiioieon ; the man who, under the preten^ of onler, has stifled so 
much else of what was f^ly great and nome in France, and fostered 
In their place the miserable passion for what is called military glory ; 
•ad hgg done saore than aay oilier fw the last forty years, & 
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revive the unhappy animosities between France arni Enjjland, and to 
rheck tliose feelings of mutual appreciation, love, and esteem, which 
were growing up between the two countries, and which must be ao 
dear to every true friend of human progress. 

Where the whole produce belongs to one class, as Ixr thc case of th« 
peasant proprietor, or where the division is regulated by custom o? 
agreement, and not by competition, as in that of the metayer, 
or of the co-operative association; political economy bns no generafi 
laws of distribution to investigate. It has only to consider the effect 
of each of these different systems on the proiluction of wcaltli, and oo 
the condition of the laboring classes. Where, however, as in our own 
country, the produce is shared between different classes under tho 
rale of competition, the distribution am be shown to take i)lacc ac- 
cording to certain laws, namely, the laws of wages, of profits, and of 
rent, which determine the shares of the laborer, cnpit.nlist, and land- 
lord respectively. A consideration of these laws will enable \^^ to 
understand clearly the manner in wh!cli the principle of iK^pulation 
influences the distribution of wealth. Its general action may l)e 
described as follows: — It lower$ wages^ lowers projil.ty and raises rent, I 
shall briefly consider each of these effects, together with tlic laws of 
wages, oi profits, and of rent, through the medium of which they are 
yr^uced; for it should be remarked that a// causes wliich influence 
the distribution or exchange of wealth, must do so (vvlu never con. pe- 
tition is the determining agency), tlirough tho medium of the laws of 
wages, profits, rent, value, or price. 

Before entering on the consideration of the laws of distrihution and 
excliange, given in ct^ononiical works, it is necessary to state that 
tliey are all calculated on the supiH)sition of free mtipetiiion. There 
is liowever another agency by which wages, profits, rents, and prices, 
are sometimes more or less powerfully influenced, namely, custom r r 
usage. “ Under the rule of individual property,” says Mr. Mill, “ the 
division of the produce is the result of two deterinining agenciefi 
Competition and Custom” In former times custom or usage was the 
principal rule by which the produce was shared; but the course of 
industrial development has tendi^ more Rn<l mure to bring transac- 
tions under the rule of competition. Custom however still frequently 
acts, especially on the continent, and still more in Asiatle oonntrlcet 
Id which the spirit of competition is not nearly so active as in Eng- 
lend or the United States. In some cases it atone determines the 
amount given or received, as in the case of the metayer cultivator, or 
in that of the fbes of professional men. In this country however, 
although custom often acts, more especially in the retail market, il 
operates in general only as a minor counteracting agent, whic^ 
prevents competition from producing its full effect. It sbovdd how- 
ever be caref^y kept in view; for many mistakes have been made io 
applylne economical principles, and a groundless distrust of tbese 
principle has often arisefl, from overlooking this counteracting foroow 

1st. The Law of Population lotccn wages. We have ilreaqy teen 
Itow it dooD •% Damely, by bringing too many laborere IdIo a^ eom^ 
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in proportion to its capital, anti thua keeping the fal}or>markct alwaya 
orer«8tocked. The Law of Wugoa is that wctqes ikpcnd on the j 
and nippfy of labor; in other words, on tlio proportion l)etwecn the 
laborers and the capital. This law is merely a particular case of the 
general law of oeniand and supply, which, as will bt shown presently 
in treating of the exchange of wealth, determines the market value, 
not only of labor, but of every other commodity whatsoever. The 
proofs of the law of wages have already been given, and need not be 
further dwelt upon. 

There is often a slight verbal difference in the mode of expressing 
the law of wages in economical works. Wages arc commonly said to 
depend on the ratio between population and capital. This is done for 
the sake of convenience, in making comparisons between the increase 
ef capital and of population. It must be reincmberod, however, that 
hyjyho term “ population ” is here meant only tlie productive laborers; 
andn)y the tenn “capital ” only the part of capital which is devoted 
to the payment of wages. No other jwrtiun of capital, whether fixed 
or circulating, has any effe<!t upon wages. The precise expression of 
the Wage-Law, Ihcivlore, is, that wMges depend on the proportion 
between the productive laborers and the wage-fund. The condition 
of the working classes rises or fulls according as this proportion it 
favorable or the reverse. 

But it is not the productive laliorers alone who live by wages, and 
whose condition is depressed by the population principle. Wages 
signify the remuneration of lahoTy the salaries paid f(»r services rendered; 
and in this country the great majority of society are supported by 
iiiis means. The jmlge, the barrister, the physician, the painter, the 
actor, live by- wages, no less tlian the productive laborers. The only 
real difference is, that the wages or fees of the professional classes are 
fixed by custom^ and are nearly invariable; whereas those of the 
•proiluctive laborers are for the most part regulated by competition^ and 
fiuctuate with the variations in the demand and supply of labor. 
Competition however acts most powerfully in the professions also, not 
by diminishing the fees, but by diminisliing the chance of obtaining 
them. The anxieties of professional life — the strugules and sufferings 
of the many who fail, and the exhausting toil of those who succe^ 
are proverbial, and are owing to the number of competitors being too 
great in proportion to the aggregate amount of fees to be distributed 
among them. The population principle, therefore, depresses the con- 
dition of the unproductive, in preci^y the same nmnner as that of 
the productive laborers, namely, by keeping the ranks of tlte pro 
fessions constantly overstocked. 

The causes which wc have hitherto considered as influencing wages, 
sre chiefly ttiose which determine the general or avernge rate of wages 
in a country; but it is necessary also to advert to the causes of the 
diffkreneeB m wages in different employments — which differences ara 
olten so excessive, and so irreconcilable wiAi any principle ot natural 
jiUtioe. Wherever competition is the determining principle, the latter 
ilass of causes, as well as the fbnaer more general ones# produce their 
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Mlfec't through the Uw of demand and supply in the particular tniie 
•r profession ; and operate by adding to or diminishing the demand, 
•r (what is tlie really important clement in an industrious and saving 
country like England) the supply of the laborers enga|ted in it Even 
^here the if ages arc fixed by custom and not by competition, m in 
the f rofessiems, it is essentially by infiiiencing the number of competi* 
tors, that (‘unsos produce an effect on the average rate of rerounera* 
tion. Acconling to Adam Smith, the different rates of remuneration 
in different employments are partly owing to the restrictions placed 
by governments or corix>ratc bwlies, on tlie perfecit freedom of labor, 
and partly arise **from certain circumstances in the employments 
tiiemselvcs, which either really, or at least in the estimation of men, 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and counter-balance n 
great one in others.” These circumstances he enumerates as follows:— 
“First, the agreeableness or disagrecablencss of the employn^nts 
themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty 
and expense, of learning them ; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy 
of employment in them ; fourthly, the small or great trust whidh 
must be imposed in those who exercise them ; and fifthly, the proba- 
bility or improbabilit)' of success in them;” each of which circum- 
stances he has illustrated by numerous examples from the variouf 
trades and professions. But, as Mr. Mill shows in his profound 
chapter on this subject, the causes enumerated by Adam Smith, 
altiiough they are the ones which would and ought /o determine the re- 
lative wages of different employments, in a favorable condition of the 
labor market and a just state of society, and although they do operate 
at present to a considerable extent, are very far indeed from account- 
ing for the actual differences of wages. So much is this the case, that 
the most disagreeable and laborious occupations, instead of being the 
best paid, as they w'ould be according to tliese principles, are usually 
tlie worst paid; the reason l)cing that, in the present over-crowd A 
state of the labor market, they arc filled by those who have no choice, 
and who are glad to accept any wages, however low, to save them 
frtim starvation or the workhouse. “ Partly from this cause,” sayi 
Mr. Mill, “and partly from the natural and artificial monopolies 
wiiich will be sjiokcn of presently, the inequalities of wages are 
generally in an opposite direction to the equitable principle of com- 
pensation erroneously represented by Adam Smith as the general law 
of the remuneration of labor. The hardships and the earnings, in- 
•t(>ad of being directly proportional, as in any just arrangements of 
society they would lie, are generally in the inverse ratio to one 
another,” 

Tlie artijicifil monopolies here mentioned by Mr. Mill, are those 
arising from direct restrictions on the liberty of following certain 
trades or professions, which have the effect of limiting competition in 
them, and thus keeping ud wages ; as, for example, legal enactments, 
the regulations or custom! of corporate bodies, apprentice laws, the 
mfes of trades* societies, &c. All such restrictions, however, with 
exception of the last, have in modern timea been greatly gitHMd 
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In the mofn sdTsnced countries, and will probably sooJ 6e altof^tnet 
abandoned, A far more powerful cause of differences of wages in the 
present day, consists in what are called luMural monopolies; tliat is, 
those which efist, not from any intentional restrictions, but frem tbe 
circumstances of society, in favor of skilled labor, and especially of 
sil kinds of labor which require any considerable degree of school 
education. Such an education has hitherto been beyond the reach ol 
the great bulk of the people, and this circumstance has tended powers 
fully to limit tbe number of competitors in the professions, and to 
keep up their remuneration. Kveii those employments wliich require 
only the humble accomplishments of reading and writing, have l>een 
recruited from a Ihniteif class, aiid the wages in them are higher than 
in proportion to their comparative ease and agreeahility. Indeed, this 
muse has hitherto acted so powerfully, as to be almost equivalent to 
Hindoo distinction of emte; each profession and trade being 
usually recruited either from the cliiidren of its own members, oi 
from other professions which stand on nearly the same social grade ; 
80 that the average wages of each have hitherto dei>en(lcd rather on 
its owd rate of increase and its own standard of comfort, than on 
those of the community at large. In the ]>resent day however, the 
barriers which have surrounded skilled labor are gradually giving 
way before the spread of education, and the effacement of soci^ dis- 
tinctions; so that each class is exposed to an ever- widening com|>eti- 
tion, from tlie other portions ol society. 

It is found, as a general rule, that in those employments where the 
wife and children work as well as the husband, as fur example in 
hand* loom weaving, the wages are lower tlian in any other trades. 
Tile reason is, that the wages of any class depend in reality on their 
standard of comfort, or, in other words, on the sum which they con- 
^ sider necessary for their s ibsistence, and dow'ii to which they will 
*/nultipIy but not further; and it makes no difference, (or at least it 
has hilherto made none), whether this sum is obtained by the laliur of 
the husband alone, or by that o*’ tlie whole family. It is even probable 
that the aggregate earnings of the family in such a case w'ill l)e less than 
those of the man aluiir in other entployinents: for marriages ai'e inoro 
readily contracted, when their immolate cOVn't is to heffer the 
pecuniary circumstances of both parties. As a rule, then, in *)ie vic- 
tual procreative habits of society, the industrial emolovment of wvunrt) 
and children does not ultimately tend to raise, but ratlier to lower, the 
income of a family. The increase of work is not attended, in the long 
run, by any increase of income; just as in the case ot the working 
classes generally iu modern times, who work much harder than tlieii 
ancestors, although they do not, 1 believe, in most employments 
receive really higher wages. No argument however** says Mr. Mill, 
((can be heuce derived for the exclusion of women from the liberty 
of competing in the labor market. Even #hen no more is earned by 
the labor of a man and a woman than would have been earned by 
the man alone, the advantage to the woman of not depending oxs 
inas^ for subsistence Is more than aq equivalent ^ut in 
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of childitfu, who are netodjuily deptHuk-nc, the inflieoce ci their Mm* 
petition in depressing the labor market, is an important element in 
the question of limiting their labor, in order to proTide better for 
their education.** ' 

Where men and women worlc at the same employment, and where 
their efficiency is equal, they sometimes receive equal wages ; ai, for 
example, in hand4oom weaving, and also in some kinds of factory 
labor. Where the wages are unequal, although tlio efficiency is 
equal, the only explanation that can be given is, that this is the c^ect 
of custom, which habitually remunerates the services of men at a 
higher rate than those of women. This is well scon in the case of 
domestic servants, wlierc tlte wages arc fixed by custom, and not by 
competition, and where men receive a miicli higher salary than 
women, although the efficiency of both may bo eqmil. 

In the employments peculiar to women, and in which the emploj^ert 
take full advantage of competition, the rate of wages is usually 
very mucli lower than in male employments of equal ease and agreo- 
ability. llie reason of this, as already mentioned in a former essay, 
is, in the first place, that the female occupations arc still mote over- 
crowded; and secondly, that competition may, under existing cir- 
cumstances, depress the wages of woman to a much lower point than 
those of man; for, as it is the custom for the wife to depend on the 
husband, a man’s wage must be sufficient, as a general rule, to 
support a wife and small family, whereas a woman’s wage is calculated 
only for her own support. 

2nd. The Law of Population lowers profits. This effect is owing to 
the obstacle which the agricultural law opposes to the increase of 
capital and population. The manner in wliich it is produced may be 
stated as follows. The principle of increase augments the numbers of 
the people, and consequently the demand for fuo^ so rapidly, as to di- 
minish the productiveness of agricultural labor, by the pressure on tlif* 
powers of the soil. The productiveness of labor decreases, in propor- 
tion as agriculture is forced by the advance of population, to descend 
to less fertile soils, and adopt more expensive processes* This is 
owing to the fundamental of diminisliing productiveness,** 

which, like other laws of nature, may be more or less completely 
counteracted by agricultural or other improvements ; and whose de- 
structive operation need not be called into play if population bo suffi 
ricntly restrained. When however population increases so rapidly at 
to outstrip the antagonising agencies, the productiveness of agricul 
tnral labor is diminished and the price of food rises. 

Now production constitutes the real remuneration cf labor and 
capital; and when the productiveness of labor decreases, the loss falls 
cm one or other of these two elements. When both capital and laber 
are owned by the aame individual, hia aggregi|^ earnings are lessened 
But when the capitalists and laborers aifsieparate classea, as is 
usually the case in this countiy, the mode in whieffi they are respeol- 
tively affected by a diminishing productiveness of labor, is sesa Dm 
a consideration of the law of profits. 
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Tl:^ f,nic Cf PiO/its fs that Ptojitg riepeml upon Wages: rhwg a« 
/u//, arid Jailing an tt oges^ rise. This law was first clearly stated 
by Mr. llfcardo, to whom i)olitical economy is so much indebted. 
Tlie following ^isiderations show its truth. Under the existing 
social arrangements, the whole produce usually remains with the 
capitalist, who pays the other two sharers, for the use of their labor 
and land. In manufactures and trading establishments the capitalist* 
and laborers are the sole sharers (with the exception of the sum paid 
for ground-rent): and it is evident that the share of each party 
depends on that of the other. All commodities are produced by labor 
and capital ; and the advances made by a capitalist for i)un)oses of 
production consist entirely of wages of labor. A great part of theset 
advancus consist in the direct payment of wages; and the rest (as for 
instance the sums spent on tools, materials, &c.) are an indirect repay- 
ment of the wages which were advanced by the capitalist from wliom 
the tools or materials arc bought. It is true tliat the latter capitalist 
receives a projii on his ca])itiU likewise, but this profit is advanced to* 
him by the other capitalist before the completion of tiie undertaking^ 
as a matter of convenience. “The fact remains,” says Mr. Mill, 
“ that in the wliole process of production, beginning with the materials 
and tools and ending with the finished product, all the advances have 
consisted of nothing hut wages ; except that certain of the capitalists 
concernctl have, for the sake of general convenience, had their share 
profit paid to them before the operation w'as completed. Whatever of 
the ultimate product is not profit, is repayment of wages.” In the 
case of agricultural industry the same is true. The capitalist farmer 
docs indeed pay rent to the landlord as well as wages to the laborer,, 
but rent, as will apjicar presently, does not enter into his expenses, 
nor detract from his profits. What really does so is the diminishing 
productiveness of labor, owing to the agricul tiiral Iaw% Kent is merely 
'the sum ])aid for land of a better qua^ty, and the farmer has for it a 
full equivalent. 

The term “ Profits ” as used in the above law, means the rate of 
profit, or percentage on the capital, not the gross profits. The gross 
profit^ or in other words the wliole surplus that remains to the capi- 
talists after repaying their advances, depend not only on wages, but 
also on the productiveness of labor. “The two elements,” says Mr. 
Mill, “on which and on which alone, the gains of the capitalists de- 
pend, are, first, the magnitude of the produce, in other words, the 
productive power of labor ; and secondly, the proportion of that pro* 
duee obtained by the laborers themselves ; the ratio, which the re- 
muneration of the laborers bears to the amount they produce. These 
two things form the data for determining the gross amount divided aa 
profit among all the c^-pitalists of the country; but the rate of profit, 
the percentage on the capital, depends only on the see^ond of the two 
elements, the laborer’s proportional share, wd not on the amount to 
ibe shared. If the produce of labor were doubled, and the laborers 
^obtained the same proportional share as before, that is, if their re- 
munetation was also doubled, the capitalists. It is true, would gaVn 
'twice as much; but as they would ^ve had tpa<^vaiiiee twice as much, 
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the raie of tlicir profit would be the same as before.’* jfor InstanoOv 
•appose that the laborers produced 1 10 busliels of wheat, and received 
as wages 100 bushels. In this case the profit of the capitalist would 
be 10 per cent, on his outlay. But suppose that both the productive* 
ness ot labor, and its remuneration were doubled, so that the same 
laborers produced 220 bushets, and received 200. In this case, the yrost 
profit of the capitalist would be 20 bushels, but the rote of profit 
would still be only 10 per cent. 

It must be also remarked that the term wages ” as used in the 
law of profits, means the Cost of Labor to the capitalist, and not the 
real remuneration of the laliorer: in other words, it means money 
wages and not real wages. There is a wide difference between the 
two. Real wages consist of the necessaries and comforts obtained by 
the laborer, and are the most important matter to him: while money 
wages are merely the pecuniary sums he receives, whose value de- 
pends on the price of food, &c. It is on the amoutit of the latter that 
the profits of the capitalists depend. In any given state of the pro- 
ductiveness of labor, where the capitalists and laborers are separate 
classes, the share of the one depends upon that of the other Both 
profits and wages however may be high, as in America, or both may 
be low as in England, from the difierence in the productiveness of 
labor in the two countries. 

As therefore profits depend on wages, it is evident that if the pro- 
ductiveness of labor diminislics and wages do not fall, profits must. 
Now we have already seen that wages in old countries retdly depend 
on the checks to population^ or in other words, on the standard of com* 
fort among the la^rers. In an old country tliercfore, where wages 
are already so low as not to admit of reduction, or whore the laborers 
have a high standard of comfort and will not submit to a reduction, 
if labor b^omes Jess productive from an increasing pressure of capital 
and population of the soil, the loss falls on profits not on wages/ 
Wages either cannot fall lower, or are not allowed by the laborers to 
do so. In the first case, when labor becomes less productive, and the 
price of corn rises, the numbers of tlie laborers are reduced by the 
positive check to iiopulatiun: in the second, by an increase of repro- 
iuctive restraint. In cither case the proportion of tlie laborers to 
the capital is diminished, and, though retd wages remain the same, 
money wages rise: and thus the loss falls on profits. The same efiect 
on profits is produced by a rise of the laborer’s standard of comfort, 
oven though the productiveness of labor do not diminish nor the price 
of food increase. If the laborers reduce their numbers in order to 
obtain a larger remuneration, real wages as well as money wages rise 
and profits fall. Or if; while the productiveness of labor and the 
price of food remain the same, capital increases faster than popula- 
tion: in this case also (which is virtually the same as the pr^:eding) 
real wages as well as moni;y wages rise, and profits fall In both of 
these cases the laborers have a real gain, while on the two former 
•appositions, their condition remained unaltered ; and in all four oases, 
lots falls on profits. • ^ 

In the ;isaal course of industrial progress theiefors, as shown in 
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Mr. ^fil^8 masterly exposition of the Dynamics of Political liconintiy, 
(tliat is, the part of tlic science which considers the economical 
phenomena as in a state of motion^ or, in other words, as influenced 
by the progrd^s of society, whereas the Statical part considers them 
as in a state of rest) profits iiare a diflerent actual tendency from 
wages. They tend to /all; whereas real wages either remain the 
same as long as the standard of comfort does not vary, or may be 
greatly rais^ by an increase of reproductive restraint Indus- 
trial progress consists mainly of three elements — increase of popu* 
iationj increase of capita/^ and improvements in production \ — and the 
mode in whicli the three sharers in tlie produce are aflected, depends 
essentially on tlie rapidity with which each *)f these three elements 
advances. Wages, profits, and rent rise ami fall, in pr(»|Kjrtion as 
population, capital, and improvement outstrip or fall liehind each 
oAicr in the progress of society. An increase of population tends to 
diminish the pnaluctivcness of labor, and raise rent and the price of 
food, owing to the agricultural law: improvements in pro<luction, and 
especially in agriculture, have an opposite tendency. If population 
increases faster than improvement, the productiveness of labor is 
diminished, rent and the price of food rise, and the loss falls cith«n 
upon wages, or, as is usually the case, upon profits: wages in ok 
countries being habitually at what has b(»en termed either the phjp 
steal or the moral nniiinium, that is, being either incapable of fallings 
or not being permitted by the laborers to fall any lower. If on the 
other hand improvement advances faster than population, (which 
unfortunately has never been the case for any length of time in this 
countir), tlie productiveness of labor is increased, and wages rise; or, 
If the laborers people down to their former standard of comfort again, 
profits rise. If the increase of pojiulation and improvement advance 
with equal rapidity, so that the productiveness of labor and the price 
•of food remain nearly the same, the rise or fall of wages and profits 
depends on whether population or capit.al advances most rapidly. If 
population increases more rapidly than capital, wages fall and profits 
rise: if capital increases faster than populatioi., wages rise and profits 
fall. Now as wages are habitually at, or close to, the positive or 
preventive minimum in all old countries, population can scarcely 
outstrip capital, though it may outstrip improvement: real wages 
cannot permanently fiill to any very great extent, but money wa^c 
may rise: population may outstrip improvement, and tiius diminish 
the productiveness of lakir and raise the price of food, but if it do 
so, money wages will rise, and profits, not real wages, fall: whereas 
capital, on the other hand, may outstrip both population and improve- 
ment, and in a saving country like England, it constantly tends to do 
so. Population and capital, urged forward the one by the principle 
of increase, the other by the desire to grow richer, tread close u|)on 
the heels of improvement, and, (as has hitherto been the case), do not 
merely obliterate its effects, but even tend to diminish still further 
the productiveness of labor: and when this takes placo, the loss fatU 
m tklt element, namely, capital, which oari alcue bear it, and which 
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WMler the exteting drcumstinccs ha« tlie power of lncr«rcit)ing> end 
ther«?fbre the tendency to increase, most rapidly. Mr. Mill sums up 
the result of his invesllgation of the offecis of industrial progress, in 
the following terms. . “The economical progress of , a society con* 
atituted of landlords, capitalists, and laborers, tends to the progressive 
enrichment of the landlord class: while the cost of the laborer’s 
subsistence tends on the whole to incrca^ and profits to fall. Agri- 
cultural improvements are a counteracting force to these last cficcts* 
out the first, though a case is conceivable in which it >.'ould be 
•emporarily chocked, is ultimately in a high degree promoted by 
these improvements: and the increase of population tends to transfer 
all the benefit derived from agricultural improvement to tlie landlord# 
alone.” 

Profits therefore are not only, like wages, aircjuly much lower ia 
•Id countries such as England, Holland, or Eranee, titan they arc, in 
new colonies, as America, but they have a constant tendency to fall 
to the lowest point — or, in the words of Mr. Mill, profits have a 
tendency to a minimum : ” whereas wages are already habitually at 
or close to the physical or moral minituum in all old countries, and 
caunot or will not fall much lower. Hy the “ minimum of profit ” is 
meant the smallest profit which will tempt |)eople to save from their 
incomes, and odd to their capital; and when once this minimum 
(which varies in different countries according to the saving habits of 
the people, and the security of industrial enterprises) is reached, no 
further increase of capital, nor consequently of population, can for 
the time take place. The country has then attained the stationary 
iiaie, to which state many of the countries of ICurojK! and still more 
of Asia approach very closely, and to which every country in the 
globe eventually tends. 

The tendency ot profits to fall in the course of industrial progress 
was seen and pointed out by the early politii^al economists, for in- • 
stance, Adam ^mith (and is indeed a matter of common observation)*/’ 
but the true cause of the phenomenon, namely, the increasing cost of 
labor owing to the agricultural law, was not understood. In a country 
like England, where the increasing capital and {K>pulation press hard 
on the powers of the soil, the tendency of profits to fall is constant 
and powerful, and is productive of the most disastrous results. It is 
the true cause of those commercial crUes, which Inive in recent tiiiiea 
been of almost ^riodical occurrence. When capital and population 
have been quietly accumulating for a few years, profits faU, and tliera 
is a general complaint among business men that no money is to ba 
made. Hence they are tempted to indulge in over-trading and rash 
speculations to gain a larger profit; and this leads to the simultaneous 
figure of many mercantile houses, the panic, the stagnation of trad^ 
and the wide-spread ruin among the capitalist classes, which consti- 
tute what is called a ^ commercial crisis.” The laborers suffer in a 
commercial crisis no less than the capitalists, for much capital is 
sither wasted in the rash speculations which precede the panic, or 
improdttctively in the stagnation whipli follows it: und :tbitf 
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the u Age-fond is diminished, and many laborers thrown onl of ong. 
filoymeut. 

Indeed in a country situated like England, with so small a reserro 
of fertile land, and so great a desire to increase its capita], profits 
haye not merely a general tendency to fall: but, were it not for some 
counteracting infiucnces, they would fall so rapidly as rcry s* 3 on to ar- 
rive at the minimum. “ When a country,” says Mr. Mill, “ has long 
possessed a large production, and a large net inr4>me to make savings 
from, and when therefore the moans have long existed of making a 
great annual addition to capital: (the country not having, Hke 
America, a largo reserve of fertile land still unus^) : it is one of the 
characteristics of ^ucii a country that the rate of profits is always 
•.lose to the iiiiuitimm, and therefore the country on the verge of the 
stationary state.” The counteracting influences which check the fail 
of profits, and pw^. iuit a further increase of capital and population in 
Eitftland, are mainly of three kinds — namely, improvements in the pro^ 
duction^ or facilities in the importation of articles consumed by the la- 
laborers, togotlier with the overflow of capital into foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be found at home. The first two tend to 
Inmcfit the laborers in the first place, by cheapening food and thtM 
raising real wages : but unless the standiird of comfort be also raised, 
the laborers people down to their former standard again, and tlius 
transfer the advantage to the capitalist, whose profits rise. It is for 
this reason that such improvements as the rotation of crops, or the 
abolition of the corn-laws, have had no permanent efiect in raising the 
condition of the laboring classes : all have been converted, to use the 
words of Mr. Mill, “ into food for so many more children.” The third 
counteracting influence, namely the overflow of capital into formgn 
countries, operates powerfully in retarding the fall of profits. “ The 
perpetual overflow of capital into colonics and foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be got at home, 1 believe,” says Mr. Mill, 

to have boon for many years one of the cliief causes by which the 
tall of profltj in England has been chocked.” A fourth cause whidb 
keeps* up profits, is tlie waste of capital in iho commercial crises, and 
in ill-judged speculations: but this of course does not favor Uie ia^ 
crease of capital and population, nor avert the statioiutry state. 

To resume then: the immediate maimer in which the agricultmal 
law checks population and capital, and produces that slow increase ol 
both which we have seen to be invariably found in old coimtries com- 
pared with new colonies, is as follows. It checks population hy hm 
wages or fear of low wages: wages falling whenever population ad- 
vances faster than capital and improvement. It cliecks capital by hm 
profits^ or /ear of low profits; profits falling whenever capital advancee 
taster than population and iiuprovement. Slowly but surely tba 
girdle which confines human increase tightens its iron clasp, and 
brings on the stationary state, by reducing both wages and profits da 
a minimum * and the only choice it leaves mg is whether that minioiiim 
shall be physical or moral, positive or preventive. The minimum al 
vsges Is the lowest wa^ which will tempt people to ino r ea a e tM 
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people to iiicroa^e their capital. \Vagc8 arc habituaily at or clo»e lu 
the {}Ot<itive or preventive niiniinum in all old countries : protlts tend 
towards it. The fall of profits may be proiluced in two ways; eillici 
by the gradually diiiiinisliing productiveness of agricultural labor, and 
consequent rise of money M'uge^ while real wages remain the same : 
or by a rise of real wages as wea as money wages, in consequence of 
the laborers* determination to restrain their increase and raise their 
position, which it is in their power to dt) to an indefinite extent. Na- 
lure sets no narrow bounds to tla? productiveness of labor, and the 
reward of industry in any country, if the numlMirs of the pettple be sufli- 
cieniljf small: but she opposes the most stringent and impassable 
barrier to the rapid increase of capital and population in all old coun- 
tries. The closer they press against it, tlic lower ilo wages and profits 
fall, and the keener grow the anxieties of the capitalist and^ the 
miseries of the laborer. 

In each country, it should be observed, the rate of profit on capital 
in all the different employments tc fi/i effiality: unless there be 
peculiar circumstances attending any business, such as greater risks 
or unpleasantnesses, which require to be compensated for by a higher 
profit than usual. “ After due allowance is made for these various 
causes of inequality,** says Mr Mill, “namely, differences in the risk 
or agreeableness of difierent employments, and natural or artificial 
monopolies, the rate of profit on capital in all employments tends to 
an equality.” The m<xle in which the Equality of ProJits is brought 
about, is by capital being attracted towards the more flourishing 
employments, and withdrawn from those which are less prosperous. 
The rate of profits however, though either uniform, or at least con- 
stantly tending to uniformity, in the same country, at any given time, 
yet differs widely in different countries; so that oacb country has 
what is termed its own ordinary rate of profits* , 

Profits are the remuneration of abstmenccj as wages are the remunera- 
tion of labor. They are the reward which an individual expects, and 
justly receives, for his selt-denialin sactn^ part of his income from unpro- 
ductive indulgences, and using it productively, either in person, or by 
employing with it productive laborers. The mechanic whose savings 
are put into the bank and lent by the banker to producers or dealers, 
is a capitalist and employer of labor, in the same way as the extensive 
manufacturer! and the interest he receives is a just reward for his ab- 
stinence; Profits consist of three elements ; interest, insurance, and 
wag^ of superintendence. In other words, a man who saves from 
his income, in order to increase his wealth, expects that he will obtain 
in the first place, a reward for his abstinence; secondly, a reward for 
the risk he incurs of losing his money; and thirdly, a rewanl for his 
labor if he superintend the eniployment of his capital in person. The 
owner of money may either invest in the funds, in mortgages, & 0 ., in 
which case, as he runs litt»e risk and takes no trouble, he receives only 
mlsrstl, or the reward of abstinence: or he may become a sleeping 
partner in a firm, is vhicb ciwe, besides interest, he recaivos taipreac^ 
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tr a reward for the risk he inems: or finally he may himself fttperin* 
tend the employment of his capital, in which case his profits must in* 
elu<le all the three elements, interest, insurance, and wa^s of snper- 
intondeace. \^e have already seen how the aggregate rate ot profits 
ts depressed by tlie population principle, and the evils thus produced 
in the commercial world. That part of profits which consists of 
interest^ is also depressed by the same cause. The rate of interest de- 
{M.iids on the demand and supply of loans: in other words, on the pro- 
portion between the sums demanded by borrowers and those offered 
by lenders. Now when the aggregate rate of profit falls, producers, 
dealers, and other borrowers, cannot afford to pay so high an interest, 
but either borrow less money, or give a smaller sum for it ; and thus 
the rate of interest is diminished, and the condition of all those who 
live on the interest of their money deteriorated. The rate of interest, 
lik^i the aggregate rate of profit, is in ordinaiyr times very much lower 
in England titan in America or Australia. In Holland it it lower 
still: the interest given by the Dutch goverument being only about 
two per cent. 

3rd. The Law of Population raises rent. The manner in which it 
produces tliis effect, will be understood by a consideration of the law 
of rent. 

The Law of Rent is, that the worst land under cultwation pa^s as 
lient^ but that Rent consists in the excess of produce yielded by all lands 
of a better quality; rising as this excess of produce rises, and falling 
as it falls. “This is the theory of rent,” says Mr. Mill, “first pro- 
|)ounded at the end of the last century by Dr. Anderson, and whicli, 
neglected at the time, was almost simultaneously rediscovered, twenty 
years afUT, by Sir Edward West, Mr. Mai thus, and Mr. llicardo. It 
is one of the cardinal doctrines of political economy: and until it 
was understood, no consistent explanation could be given of many of 
•the more complicated industrial phenomena.*' The proofs of the law 
bf rent rimy stated as fallows. 

Lund in all countries is of different degrees of fertility: and it 
deiiends on tlic price of corn and other agricultural produce, to what 
extent its cultivation will yield a profit. In any given state of the 
priec of' corn, some land is so barren as not to repay its cultivation at 
all; some will yield the bare minimum of produce^ in other words will 
just support tlie laborers who till the soil and their secondaries^ (by 
which term is meant the laborers who make the tools, clothes, build- 
ings, &c., of the husbandmen): some will give in addition to the 
necessaries of tlie lalxirers, the ordinary, and no more than the or- 
dinary, profits of the capitalist; others will yield more than this. 
Now the worst land which can be cultivated at all is that which 
barely yields the laborer's necessaries: this may be cultivated by the 
laborer for subsistence, but not by the capitalist for profit The worst 
land which can be cultivated by the capitalist, is that which yields in 
addition just the ordinary profits of capital, and no more. It is 
evident that the latter description of land, and still more the formw, 
eau^ all'urd to pay any rent But it is also evident^ that thou|^ n 
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tmn pay in) rent, it will be cultivated: for there Is nothing to kMveiil 
the farmer from cultiyating as much of his land as he ^ 

from cultivating it as elaborately as he pleases; and he willn^J^ii- 
cultivate it just so far and no further, tiian it yields liijBn the 
rate of profit. After he haa once taken a lease of his farm,(uQ 
indeed be willing to lay out capital upon it for less than the 
profit; but before he takes it, he will naturally expect, like an otKor 
capitalists, to obtain the ordinary rate of profit on the whol«^ uj- 
capital. f ® 

In a country such as Kn^land thetefore, where almost all 
is cultivated by capitalist tanners, it may be laid down as u irenoral 
rule, that tlie worst land under cultivation at any given tiir'p j- |;hat 
which just yields the ordinary profits of capital: and that‘ti 
pays no rent. Cultivation descends to, and takes in, this. i A 
the price of corn renders it remunerative to do so: but 
descend lower, until either the price of corn rises from an in /.ji^ase of 
population, or until the progress of agricultural imiirovemen f pnablea 
com to be raised at the same i)rice from inferior lands, '^'his land 
then is the standard which determines the an)otint of 
cousisU ill the excess of produce yielded by all*|' ^ 
quality than the worst under cultivation: and amomr 

farmers enables the landlordfMi> 

n'Kz* .-r^ttttifproiiRale to themselves this e-xccss. 

i, • -fiC^iilescouds, the wider grows the dilfereiice 

il^ween the best and worst land, and the larger does tlie excess of 
produce wiiich constitutes rent, become. 

It is evident therefore that rent rises in proportion as cultivation 
descends. Cultivation is enabled to descend by two cauaes: either 
by a rise in the price of food, or by agricultural improvements, Foml 
rises in price whenever the advance of populatkm increases the 
demand relatively to the supply: and this rise of price makes it 
profitalde to cultivate an inferior quality of land. Agricultural ini- « 
provements tend to benefit the laborers in the Hist place, by increasing^ 
the productiveness of labor: and thus their first and absf met tendency, 
as Mr. Ricardo and Mr, Mill liave shown, is to diramslt rent, by 
enabling society to dispense with some of the worst kinds of cul« 
tivated land. However, in the usual course of things, these improve- 
ments, instead of diminishing rent, have the effect of greatly 
augmenting it, as they enable inferior lands to be taken in, and thus 
make room for a further increase of population. Hitherto their 
ordinary action has been, not to cheapen food, but merely to prevent 
its growing dearer: not to benefit either the laborer or capitalist, but 
dnly to permit a further increase of populaiitm and capital. Agri- 
cultural improvement then,*’ says Mr. Mill, "is always ultimately, 
;uid in tlie manner in which it generally takes place, also immediately 
beneficbil to the landlord. We may add that when it takes place in 
that manner, it is beneficud to no one else. When the demand for 
noduce fblly keeps pace with the increased capacity of production, 
food is not cheapened : the laborers are not, even temporarily, bene* 
Md ' the cost of labor is not diiuiuishcKl, nor profits raised. Tlieni 
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Ifi A gtCftter ftj?grcgatc proiluctiDu, a greater i>ri»iluce divide! among 
the laborers, and a larger gross profit: but the wages being shared 
among a larger population, and the profits spread over a larger capital, 
no laborer is better off, nor docs any capitalist derive from the same 
amount of capital a larger income.” 

Rent is the effect of what is called a natural monopoly:** that is, 
H necessarily arises from inherent differences in the productive power# 
of the soil, and, as such, cannot he prevented from existing. The 
better qualities of land are like machines of superior power, and the 
excess of produce which they yield, must accrue to some one. Tlie 
only question is, whether private individuals or society at large should 
profit by it ? Hitherto every increase of rent has gone to the landlord 
class: hut in so far as this increase has been duo to the progress of 
population, and not to individual exertions on the part of the pro- 
prietors, the latter have done nothing to deserve it. “ They grow 
ri(iier,” says Mr. Mill, “as it were in their sleep, without working, 
risking, or economizing.” It would therefore be no violation of the 
great principle on which private property is based, namely the right of 
prodiicers to what they have produced^ if the state were to appropriate 
this spontaneous increase of rent: and Mr. Mill proposes that it shouhl 
in future do so by a land-tax; from whieh the present value of al* 
land should be exempt, and which should be levied with due pri:- 
caulion, so as not to affect any rise in rent which may be owing to 
individual skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor. 

Mr. I'ortor, in Ins Progress of the Nation, makes the following 
statements, .showing the Viist extent of uncultivated land which 
been hroiiglit under ctiltivation in this country within the last century, 
and the consequent increase of rent. “ The whole nuinlwr of acres 
brought into cultivation,” says Mr. Porter, “from tlie beginning ot 
the reign of George the Third (1760) to the end of the year 1844, has 
been 7,076,610.” This statement moR*over, as far as I understand it, 
• refers only to the common lands, which liavc been enclosefl by acts of 
^parliament. “With soarcoly any exeeptioiij” he says again, “the 
revenue drawn in the form of rent from the ownership of the soil, has 
been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain since 1790. This 
k not A random assertion, but, as regards many counties of England, 
can be proved by the testimony of living witnesses, w'hile in Scotland 
the fi&ct is notorious to the whole population.’* “ The increased rental 
of real property in England and Wales during the thirty-five years 
that we have now been at peace in Europe, exceeds forlyunillions.** 

From the foregoing deaeription of the laws of wages, profits, and 
ren^ it may bo seen that a good test of the actual state of the distri- 
bution of wealth in any given country, is afforded by the productive 
ness of the land which forms the extreme margin of cuitivation, “ It is 
well said by Dr. Chalmers,*’ says Mr. Mill, “ that many of tlie most 
important lessons in political economy are to be learned at the ex- 
treme margin of cultivation, the last poin^ which the culture of the 
•oil has reached in its contest with the spontaneous agenoiei of natura. 
The degree of tlie productiveness of Uiis extreme margin, is an f 
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to tilo eidstingr state 0t the diatribation of the produce imong the 
three classes of laborer^ capitalists, and landlords.** When th^ 
marginal soil is unproductive, as is at present the case in this country, 
\t is a certain sign that both wages and profits are low and that rcMit 
is high. It shows, in the first place, that population i*; pressing too 
heavily on the soil and the capital, and therefore that real wages (that 
is, the necessaries and comforts obtained by the laborers) are low. 
Secondly, it shows, that mone^ wages are comparatively high; for 
money wages iiave a close connection with the price of fo(Kl, and tiic 
latter, as will be shown presently, must be high when the worst land 
is unproductive. If the standard of comfort among the lal Hirers 
(whicli alone decides their real wages) do not vary, and they receive 
the same amount of commodities, it is obvious that their money wages 
must depend on the price of these commodities. Hence money wages 
will, generally speaking, be higii in proportion to the price of food : 
a truth wliich is illustrated i»y the grailunl rise in money wages, ns 
well as in the price of food, which has taken plaite in the progress of 
society. Now whenever money wages rise, profits fall; for profits, as 
we have seen, vary inversely with money wages or the cost of lah(»r 
Therefore, wliencvcr the worst land under cultivation is of a low 
(|unUty, it is a sure sign that iirofits, as well as real wages, arc low. 
It is a sign also, in the tliird place, that rent is high; for rent dep('nds 
on the excess of produce yielded by all lands of a better quality than 
tlic worst land under cultivation, and rises in proportion as culiivatimi 
det'cends to lands of an inferior quality. LalK)r tliereforo caiiuot pos- 
sihly be dear, nor food cheap, unless the margin of cultiruticm consist 
of a very productive soil; and all schemes for benefiting the working 
^Irxwos wliidi do not keep tins truth iu view, art iMsceuariiy fa)ia«iaus. 

From the above considerations may be seen also the truth of the 
following proposition, to whifh 1 would pai tiiuilurly t all atUiition, as it 
seems to me the most fundamental as well as the legist generally under- 
stood of all the subjects relatiug to wages ; namely, that low wages are, 
esrcntially a que.stion of production and not of distribution, that they 
arise from a /oic of labour and not from an unjust dis- 
tiibution of w'ealth. This is a point on which very erroneous views m*e 
usually entertained, it is evident that there are two w'ays in which 
low wnges may be accounted for; it may be held either that the 
labourers do not produce enough to maintain them in comfort; or that, 
uilhough they produce enough, a large part of the produce is wrested 
iroin them by the exactioc. of landlords and employers. The latter 
opinion is exceedingly common, but it seems to me a radical and a most 
diiiigcrous error. If we look closely into the matter, wo shall find that 
the grand cause of low >vages and long hours of work in this and other 
ohl countries, is not the inal-distiibution of wealth, but the low pro- 
ductiveness of labour; in other words, the labouiers receive little, not 
because a large part of the produce is taken from them, but mainly 
because they do not, undci< present circumstances, produce enough to 
support themselves in comfint even by working ten or twelve hours a 
The low produi tivenedi of labour, again, nmer. Crom the fuct that 
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populadoo Is pressing too heavily on the land; that the excessive 
numbers of the people keep cnltivation constantly depressed to poor 
soils, which^eld but a scanty return even to the most skilful and long- 
continued efifortg of industry. Poverty and overwork are the effeete of a 
low productiveneee of labour^ arising from the undue pressure of popular 
tion on the productive poicers of the soil. To convince ourselves that the 
ppoductiveneBs of labour is in reality very low in this country, we have 
but to consider attentively the great fact that the general rate both of 
wages and of profits is veiy low. Indeed, the remuneration of labour 
and capital is only about half what it is in the United States. Thus, 
M. Joseph Gamier, in his work on Political Economy, remarks that 
** in the present da^, the avera^ rate of wages in the United States is 
the double of that in Europe.*" Mr. Mill says also, that “ the rate of 
profit is l^her ; as indicated by the rate of interest, which is six per cent, 
at^ew York, when it is three or three and a quarter jier cent, in 
London.** Now when the general rate both of wa^s and of profits is 
low in a country, it is a certain sign that the productiveness of labour is 
low. This will be clearly seen, if we attend to the mode in which the 
produce of industry is distributed. As already mentioned, the whole 
produce or wealth of the country is divided between the three classes 
who own the requisites of production, namely, the productive labourers, 
the capitalists, and the lan^ords. In manufactures and commerce, the 
whole of the produce ^with the exception of the sum paid for the ground- 
rent of buildings) is divided between the labourers and the capitalists 
alone ; and in agriculture also, these two classes divide between them 
the whole produce of the inferior roils — or, to speak more exactiv, the 
whole of the returns to that part of the farmers capital which yields no 
more than the ordinary rate of profit; while the excess of profit or of 
produce yielded by the better soils goes in the shape of rent to the land- 
lords. If therefore, the general rate of wages and profits is low in 
England, it can onlv be, because the wealth produced by the workmen 
in manufactures ana commerce, and on the i^erior soils, is insufiSioient 
either in quantity or exchanm value to give an adequate remuneration 
to labour and capital. The labour engaged in trade and manufkotnrea 
is, no doubt, very efficient, if we look omy to the quantity of the com- 
modities pr(^uoed by the workmen, and mis is what blinds people to 
the real deficiency of productive power ui the country ; but we must 
remember that the price of manufactured articles is low, so that a man 
is unable, even by a long day*B work, to produce enough of them to 
earn for himself and family a oomfortable subsistence. On the other 
hand, the high price of fbo^ the first necessary of life, shows in the 
blearest manner the low fertility of ^e inferior soils, and the real cause 
which depresses the general productiveness of labour ; for the price of 
food (as will be shown presently) depends on its cost of production on 
the worst soils under cultivation, and therefore, whenever food is 
habitually dear, it is a sure si^ that cultivation has been driven down 
to land of a iwr quedity, which yields but a scanty produce in propor- 
tion to the labour and capital expended on it. The only case in wlidi 
Ubqpr is highly productive, horn as regards the quantity and valug of 
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the Articles produced, is^ that of the industry employed on the better 
soils ; but this case is quite an exception to the general rule, and has ne 
efiect on wages and profits, since the whole excess of produce goes as 
rent to the landlords. These considerations seem to me sufficient to 
show that the fundamental cause of poverty and overv^brk in England 
does not lie in the distribution of wealth (however shamefully unjust 
this undoubtedly is^, but in the low productiveness of labour, and that 
to remove the evil, what is above all needed, is a careful restraint oo 
population so as to take off the pressure on the productive powers of 
the soil. 

It may be seen too, from the above remarks, that the chief condition 
on which the well-being of a people depends, is not the distribution of 
wealth, however important that may be, but the productipenesi of labour* 
Though comparatively little attended to in popular discussions, this 
seems to me by far the most important of all economical questions. It 
is the productiveness of labour which really and at bottom determities 
the rate of wages and profits and the hours of work in a country; where 
wages are high, as in America or Australia, it is because the pr^uctive- 
ness of labour is high, and where they are low, as in England or France^ 
it is because the productive powers are deficient. Aj Mr. Mill observes, 
in sp^kin^ of the law of diminishing productiveness in the soil, the 
question ** involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in a rich 
and industrious community.'* It is this law, called into play by the 
constant advance of population, which has counteracted the effects of 
the progress made in machinery and industrial skill, and which bee 
lowered the productiveness of labour, and with it the rate of wages and 
profits, in all the civilised countries of the old world. 


EXCHANGE. 

We may next proceed to consider the laws of the 
wealth, or In other words, the laws of Value and of 
society like our own, exchanges are of such constant oMurrence, 
Jmh^out a knowled^ of the Uws which govern them, it is 
to have any clear or correct idea of the nature of economical . trans* 

state of society." says Mr. Mi^ *5? -Sllf fal 

system is entirely founded on purchase and 

tile most part, living not on things in the prodnetm ^ij^hichhs 
himself a ps’t, but on things obtained bv a 
sale followed by a purchase— the question of Value is fundament. 
Almost every speculation respecting the eommical • 

lodeta thus constituted implies some theory of Value > y*® 

OT that subject infects with corresponding 
oondnsions; and anything vague or misty in our 
creates confusion and uncertainty In everything els^ Happily tb^ 
|i nothing in the laws of Vklue which remains for ^ 

ftitiiie writer to clear upi the the^ of the lu^eci U oompletii 
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Firwt, « ith rcKanl to the definitum of the principal termt, we hate 
ali'eady stm tliat the word “value” has two meanings: that people 
toiiietimes employ it to denote simply vHpfvlueas, and at other timet 
txchanijt value or power of pvrr.ha»iuy ; and that it is in the latter sense 
that the term if used in pditical eemiomy. 'I’his must he carefully 
remarked, for the ambijiuity in the word has very often been the 
tource of misconceptions and false reasi.iiing. The distinction be 
tween value and price should also be noted. The value of acorn- 
nuMlity means its gene ral power of piirehasing; whereas the price 
means the value in moncy^ that is, the iiuantity of money for which it 
exebanges. 

When we consider the meaning of the w’orcl “value/ it is evident 
that it expresses no quality inherent in a commodity itself, but only 
a relation bidwecn it and other commodities. The value of a thing 
is the quantity of other things for which it exchanges. Value is there- 
foif a refative term. When one thing rises in value, something els# 
must necessarily fall. TIkto cannot be a yeueral rise or fall of values; 
the very idea of such an (K’currence involves a contradiction. There 
may however be a general rise or fall of price.%, from variations in the 
quantity of the circulating medium, whellier of coins or notes. This 
distinction Iwtw'een values and prices, with regard to their general ris« 
or fall, is obvious, and yet it is frequently overlooked. In fact, there 
is scarcely any topic in political economy, on wdiich there lias bc'en so 
much false reasoning and hasele.ss speculation, as on the advantagta 
of a general rise of prices. Many w'riters (for example, the celchratod 
David IluiTif, Mr. John Gray, Mr. Attw'ood, Sir A. Alison, Mr. 
riioinas Douhleday, and others) have asserted that thi.s is of vast 
importance to national welfare; and many schemes have been devised 
for effciding it, such as the adoption of an inconvertible currency, and 
largo issue of paper money. There seems to be a vague idea, that 
when prices rise, values rise also, and every one grows richer. But 
*«€uch a tiling as a general rise of values is impossible ; and with regard 
to the rise of prices, instead of being an advantage, it is a great evil, 
Sii«;iety in general are unaffected by a general rise of prices; for 
alihougli peiqile receive more money for their goods and services, they 
have also to pay more. The value of commodities in relation to each 
otlicr remains as before, that of money alone being altered ; and all the 
difference w'liich this makes to society at large, is that they have more 
counters or pieces of paper to reckon by. It is therefore immaterial 
to tlie community at large, wdiethcr the amount of the currency be 
great or small. “ The uses of money,” says Mr. Mill, “ are in no 
r«*spect promoted by increasing the quantity "which exists and circu- 
lates in a country : the service which it performs lieing as well ren- 
dered by a small as by a large aggregate amount. Two million 
quarters of corn will not feed so many ])crson8 as four millions; but 
two millions of pounds sterling will carry on as much traffic, will buy 
and sell as many commodities as four gnillions, though at lower 
nominal prices.” The ouly persons who are really affected by a 
aeneral rise or fall of prices f which is ce,;:;v:dont t*' a f l’ yr risc^io 
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tU)c vaine of mone^ j, arc those who have fixed sums of money to pif 
and to receive, su^ as debtors and creditors ; and to whichever si^ 
the advantage accrues, it is an evil, as it defeats the claims of justice. 
Money, the standard of value, should be as invariable ^ the nature 
of things permits. It is not therefore a general rise of values (which 
is impossible), nor of prices (which is an evil) that is to be desired. 
What is really wanted, is that the productiveness of labor should be 
increased; that there should be a greater mass of commodities in pro- 
portion to the num^rs of the community ; and that bread, meat, 
riiould fall, and labor rise, in value. These great objects cannot be 
attained by multiplying pieces of paper, but solely by restraining 
population, so as to lighten its pressure on the productive powers of 
the soil. 

Having examined the meaning of the word value, the next question 
is. On what causes does the value of commodities depend? what is it, 
for example, that makes gold so much more valuable than copper, “or 
diamonds than com? "Why is the value of labor so much lower in 
England than in the United States or Australia ? These effects, like 
all others in nature, depend on definite causes, which it is the part of 
political economy to ascertain. 

All things which possess an exchange value must have two quali- 
ties, Utility, and Difficulty of Attainment ; in other words, they must 
l^e capable of satisfying some want, and they must not be obtainable 
gratuitously or without exertion. Neither.of these qualities can l)e 
absent without destroying value. For instance, if a thing (such as 
the air) possess utility, without difficulty of attainment, or if another 
thing (such as a rope of sand) be difficult to obtain, and yet have no 
utility, neither of them can have any power of purchasing. These 
two qualities, therefore, are the necessary conditions, or causes, of 
value. But though neither of them can be absent, they need not 
both be directly operative. In fact, in the case of most articles — ^ 
those whose value depends on Cost of Production — the element utility, 
as will be seen presently, has nothing whatever to do with their per- 
manent or average value. It is not indeed absent, for it acts on the 
mind of the purchaser ; but it does not act on the price. In those 
cases however, where the value depends on Demand and Supply, 
utility has a more or less powerful influence in determining it. 

The other element, namely, DifiSculty of Attainment, is alwayi 
operative, and the price of most ^hings depends on it alone. There 
are throe different degrees of difficulty in the attainment of com- 
modities. The supply of some cannot be increased at all; that of 
others can be increased indefinitely at what may be termed, for 
practical purposes, a uniform expense; while in a third class of cases, 
the supply can be indefinitely incrcas^, but not at a uniform expense; 
if more than a certain quantity be required, a greater expense must 
oe incurred in order to obtain it. All commodities whatsoever that 
are bought and sold, are in&udcd under one or other of these threa 
divisions, to each of which a different law of value applies. Under 
Ubi first class come those tilings whose quantity is absolute^ liipitedt 
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meh it Ancient picturei or BtatueS) or choice wiiiei whlcli can Ijc 
grown only in peculiar situations. The second class comprehends tlie 
majority of marketable articles; such as shoes, hats, glass, Ac. Agri- 
cultural and mineral products, and in gene ral all the raw produce of 
the earth, belong to the third class. We will consider in succession 
the causes which determine the value of each of these three classes of 
commodities. 

The value of those belonging to the first class depenJs on Demand 
and Supply. As the law of demand and supply is very important, 
and is often somewhat vaguely conceived, it deserves an attentive 
consideration. 

The supply of a thing is the quantity offered for sate; but the 
demand for it needs some explanation. It is not a mere desire. “ A 
beggar may desire a diamond,** says Mr. Mill, “but his desire, however 
gr«at, has no influence on its price.** The demand, wliich does affect 
price, and with which we are alone here concerned, is defined by 
economists as a desire combined with a power of purchasing^ and is 
termed effectual demand. But secondly, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the relation between supply and demand, we should understand 
by the latter term the quantity demanded} for in this way only can an 
intelligible comparison be drawn between things of so different a nature 
as a quantity and a desire. Lastly, it should be remembered that the 
quantity demanded is not n fixed quantity, but varies with the price 
of the commodity. It general!/ increases when the price falls, and 
diminishes when it rises. 

Undervtanding tnen by demand the quantity demanded, and by 
supply the quantity supplied, the law is, that the value of commo- 
dities always adjusts itself so that the demand is made equal to 
the supply. If the demand at any time exceed the supply; in other 
words, if a greater quantity of the article bo required than can be sup- 
plied at a given value ; the value will rise from competition among 
*the buyers, until the demand he so reduced by the increasing dearness 
that the supjily is again made equal to it. If on the other hand, the 
supply exceed the demand, the value will fall from competition on the 
side of the seller^ until additional purchasers are called forth by the 
cheapness, or until part of the supply is withdrawn from the market. 
In all cases, where competition is active on both sides, the value 
settles at that point, where the quantity demanded and the quantity 
supplied are exactly equal to each other. 

'I’he law therefore may properly be called the Equation of Demand 
and Supply. The value of commodities will be sucli that the demand 
and supply of them are made equal. Mr. Mill shows that this is a 
more correct expression of the law, than to say, that value depends on 
the proportion between the demand and the supply. The latter phrase 
is inde^ frequently employed from its convenience (as for instance, 
in the law of wages, which is a case of general law of demand 
and .supply), but it is apt to suggest an erroneous impression. It might 
lead us to suppose that the vadue rises or falls, in the exact ratio in 
wl^ the supply falls short of or exceeds the demand. But thi# Is 
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m the uiarkot is one-thii^ below the demand ; in other words that 
there are purchasers willinii' to take one-third more com at the market 
ralue than the quantity offered for sale. The value w/ll rise; but it 
may rise in a very different proportion from one third. When it has 
risen a third, the demand may still exceed the supply. The value 
may continue rising, until it has reached a point several times higher 
than the original deficiency in the supply: and its rise will only be 
cliecked, when from the increasing dearness, either the number of 
purchasers is diminished, or a larger quantity of com is brought into 
the market, so that the demand and supply are equalized. ** The 
price of com in this country,” says Mr. Tooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, in his History of Prices, “ has risen from 100 to 200 
per cent, and upwards, when the utmost computed deficiency of the 
crops has not b^n more than between one-sixth and one-third bel^^w 
an average, and when that deficiency has l>een relieved by foreign 
supplies. If there should be a deficiency of the crops amounting to 
one-third, without any surplus from a former year, and without any 
chance of relief by importation, the price might rise five, six, or even 
ten-fold.” Again, suppose the converse case, that the supply of com 
txceeds the demand. The value will fall, probably in a considerably 
greater ratio than the excess of the supply. It will settle at the point 
where the demand and supply are again made equal to each other ; 
either by an increased consumption consequent on the cheapness, or 
by the farmers and corn dealers withdrawing part of the supply from 
the market, and storing it up for future sale. The rise or fall of value 
necessary to equalize demand and supply, is different in different 
commodities. It is generally greatest in the case of absolute neces- 
saries, or of those luxuries the consumption of which is confined to s 
small class. 

“ Thus we see,” says Mr. Mill, “ that tlie idea of a ratio as between • 
demand and supply, is out of place, and has no concern in the matter; * 
the proper mathematical analogy is that of an equation. Demand and 
supply, the quantity demanded and the quantity supplied, will be 
made equal. If unequal at any moment, competition equalizes them, 
and the manner in wliich this is done is by an adjustment of the value. 

If the demand increases, the value rises ; if the demand diminishes, 
the value falls : again, if the supply falls off, the value rises ; and falls, 
if the supply is increased. The rise or the fall continues until the 
demand and supply are agaiu equal to one anotlier; and the value 
which a commodity will bring in any market is no other than the 
value which, in that market, gives a demand just sufficient to carry 
off* the existing or expwted supply.” 

It should be borne in mind that the reasonings upon values and 
prices contained in economical works are more particularly applicable 
to the prices iu the wholesale market. Here competition is active on 
both sides; the buyers as W^ell as the sellers are men of business, and 
are attentive to their own interests; so that in this case the economical 
axiom is generally true that there cannot be two prices in the ffjuna 
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auirkei** Ibr an article of the same quality. But in the retot? tnat kei 
we all know tliat there are frequently two or more prices for the sriwie 
article, not merely at OifTerent shops, but eren in the same shop. 
The reason is^^that the law of demand and supply is counteracted by 
other causes, such as the carelessness or ignorance of the buyers, 
who do not take pains to learn the lowest price at which the article 
may be had. “In all reasonings about prices,” says Mr. Mill, “tlie 
proviso must be understood, supposing all parties to take care of their 
interests.” 

The cases to wliich the law of demand and supply is applicable, art 
the following. 

In the first place, it determines the temporary, or as it is called the 
market value, of all commodities whatsoever. 

Secondly, it determines the permanent or natural vtdue of those 
oojpmodities the supply of which cannot be indefinitely increased. 
The quantity of some things (such as ancient statues, choice wines, 
is strictly limited by natural causes. Here the competition is 
wholly on the side of tlie buyers, and the value is termed a scarcity 
value. In other cases the limitation of tlie supply proceeds not from 
natural but artificial causes. This is the case with those articles 
which are the subject of a monopoly; such as tobacco in France, and 
•alt and opium in British India. A monopoly is an exclusive privilege 
of furnishing the market with certain kinds of goods or services, lly 
it the free action of comjietition is prevented, and the gains of a 
favored few are kept on a higher level than those of the rest of the 
community. It is often said that the value of monopolized articles is 
arbitrary, and depends wholly on the will of tlie sellers. This is in 
one sense true; but it is not the less true that the value depends on 
demand and supply. The monopolist can indeed fix the price for 
his goods at any amount short of the utmost that purchasers are wil- 
« ling to give; but he can only do so by limiting the supply. He can- 
*hot both sell his goods at a high price, and dispose of a large quantity 
of them. A monojwly value is therefore in reality a scarcity value; 
it is kept above its just level solely by limitation of the supply; and 
the case forms no exception to the ordin^ law of demand and supply. 

Thirdly, although but few commodities are permanently insuscep* 
tible of being increased at will; yet any commodity whatever may be 
temporarily in this condition. Such for example is habitually the case 
with agricultural produce. The supply of com cannot be increased 
sill the next harvest, and during the whole interval the value is regu- 
lated by demand and supply. The quantity of some other things, 
•uch as houses, or gold and silver, is capable of being rapidly in- 
creased, but cannot be rapidly diminished. If the demand for these 
durable articles fulls off, their value may continue for some time con- 
siderably below the cost of production ; and will rise to the natural 
tevel only when, by the wearing out of the buildings, Ac., the supply 
is no longer excessive. In this case also, the value may be for soma 
length of time governed by demand and supply. 

FjiirtUy, thm ire some commodities of whicli, though sutceptiQlf 
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«f indefinite increaM, the Talue always depends on tills Iaw. The 
principal or these are Labor, and the Exports and Imports ot Inter- 
national Trade Why the value of exports and imports depends on 
demand and supply, iod not on cost of production, is a question of lu- 
temational Exchange, into whose theory 1 shall not enter. The reason 
why this is the case with labor, is obvious. Human beings are not, 
like the other commodities which form the subjects of exchange, pro- 
ducts of iudustry, nor is it with a view to gain tliat they are c^led 
into existence. 

The value of labor is determined by the law of demand and supply 
exactly in the same way as that of other commodities. If the demand 
for labor exceed the supply, wages (which word expresses the value of 
labor) rise; if the supply exceed the demand, wages fall. In all cases, 
where competition is free and active, the value of labor will settle at 
the point where the dcm€'ind and supply are made equal: that to 
say, the rate of wsigcs will be such as to distribute the whole wage- 
fund among the whole of the laborers. The greater the demand and 
the less the supply of labor, the higher will be the rate of wages. 
The same proposition — namely, that the greater the demand and the 
less the supply, the higher will be the market value — applies to all 
commodities wltaisoever; and iu the case of all except labor ^ it is uiii- 
vcrsallv admitted to be true. Every producer and dealer is familiar 
with the fact, and habitually acts upon it. If the supply of any 
article threatens to he deficient, tradesmen hasten to lay in a stock of 
it, knowing well that if their surmise be correct, a rise of price is 
certain to follow. On the same principle the monopolist limits the 
supply of his goods, in order to raise their value. If we ask any 
business man what it is that causes a rise in tlic market price of a 
commodity, he will at once answer, ** a short supply and a largo de- 
mand.” in the ease of labor alone is this great trutli, with the most 
fiagrant inconsistency, ignored or denied. Nay, we sometimes sec, 
apprehensions expressed, even in liberal journals, lest there should be 
a scarcity of laltor ; as if there w'erc any possible or conceivable manner 
in which wages could be permanently raised except by labor being 
scarce, or in other words, by Uie laborers bearing a ^all proportion 
to the w'age-fund, “ A market overstocked with ifiwrers, and an 
ample remuneration for each laborer,” says Mr. Malthus, ** are matters 
perfectly incompatible. In the ann^ of the world they never existed 
together; and to couple them even in imagination betrays an ig- 
norance of the simplest principles of political economy.” 

Let us next examine the law of Cost of Production. Tills law de- 
termines the average value of all things, the supply of wliich can be 
mdeJinUely increased. These things, as already mentioned, are divisibie 
into two great classes, between which there is a marked distinction ; 
the first class being susceptible of indefinite increase at a uniform ex- 
pense; the second (if the facilities of production remain the same) 
only at a greater expense. The value of the first is determined by 
their general cost of production, that of the second by w 

pvodnetion in the worst circumitances. . 
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It is eviilQni in the Ant place that the value of any article produced 
by iaboreni and capitalists cannot permanently be below the cost of 
production — ^understanding by this phrase not only the expense of 
producing the article, but also of bringing it to market. It must 
suffice to repay the outlay of the capitalist, and it must yield him, in 
addition, the ordinary rate of profit; for otherwise the commodity 
would not be produced. But it is also clear on further considering 
ihe matter, that the value cannot be permanently above tlie cost of 
f roduction ; that is to say, it cannot do more than repay the outlay 
uith the ordinary rate of profit. If the value of any commodity were 
greater than this, the capitalist who produced it would obtain a higher 
rate of profit than his neighbours ; and this cannot permanently 1^ 
the case, where there is no nionoiwly, and where every one is free to 
employ his capital in the production of those articles which he thinks 
most advantageous. We have seen that in a state of free competition, 
tlKs rate of profit in all employments of equal risk and agreeableness 
tends to an equality; and profits can only be equal, when tilings ex* 
change for each other in the ratio of their cost of production. 

'J'he value, which corresponds to the cost of production of a com* 
modity, is termed in economical works, the natural or the necessaty 
value; whereas the market value is that whudi a commodity hears at 
any given time. The latter always depends on demand and supply, 
and is such that the quantity of the article demanded and the quantity 
supplied are made equal to cacdi other. The market value may 
deviate more or less widely from the natural value, but kas a constant 
tendency to return to it; and the manner in which the adjustment is 
effected, is by an increase or diminution in the supply of the com- 
modity. If the supply be at any time deficient, so that tlie market 
value rises above the cost of pn^uction, more capital is attracted to 
tlie employment; the supply is increased, and the value again sinks 
to its natural level. If on the other hand, the supply be excessive, 
„production is cliecked, until by a diminution of the supply, the value 
is raised to the natural level. The cost of production therefore forms 
AS it were the centre point round which the market value oscillates; 
from which it may diverge during a certain period in consequence of 
changes in the demand or supply, but to which in the long run it 
always tends to conform. The market value may at one time be 
above, and at another below, the cost of production; but these 
deviations compensate for one another, so that, on an average^ things 
sell at their cost value. 

Cost of Production is made up of several elenjents, some of which 
are universally, and others only occasionally present. The universal 
elements, in the case of all tilings made by laborers and capitalists, 
ore the wages of the labor and the profits of the capital ; the former 
of which is much, the more important. Most commodities require 
tho successive labor of many diffbrent bodies at* workmen to produce 
and bring them to market. Por instance, ^mong the laborers engaged 
in Ihrni^ing the market with cotton cloth, are included hot only the 
eun n spinners and plantcrai but also the sailors import the liw 
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niHtcrial, tlio bricklayers and carpenters who build the factorios, Ih# 
tnechanics who make the machinery, the wholesale and retail shopmeu 
who sell the finished goods; together with many others too numerom 
to mention. The value of the cloth must suffice to Remunerate the 
labor of each of these classes of workmen. * It must replace the 
entire wages of those who are occupied solely with the commodity in 
question, such as the cotton spinners and planters; and ;>rir/ of the 
wages of those who are occupied not only with this commodity, but 
with others also, as for example, the sailors, bricklayers, shopmen, &c 

The comparative quantity of wages, or lalior, expended in producing 
m commodity is therefore the first circumstance which determines its 
value. A second circumstance is the comparative rate of wages. 
Some workmen, as for example jewellers, optical instrument makers, 
and skilled laborers in general, are better paid than others ; and the 
value ot the articles they j»roduce, must be proportional to this higher 
rate of remuneration. 

It should be carefully remarked, liowever, that it is only the rom- 
Darative, and not the absolute quantit3' and rate of wages which aficcts 
the value of commodities. If the wages spe-nt in producing any 
single article were increased or diminished, the value would rise or 
fall in proportion. But K the rate or quantity of wages were to vary 
equally in all employments, values, generally, would be unafTected. 
The reiatiom) whicii things bear to each other, are not changiHl by 
causes which affect them all alike. A general rise or fall of wages 
therefore cannot cause a general rise or fall of values. Indeed the 
very idea of a general ri.se or fall of values, as already mentioncxl, 
involves a contradiction. General prices however may rise; and it is 
a widely spread popular ojiinion that “ fiigb wages make high prices.” 
But it is obvious that a general rise of wages cannot affect prices any 
more than values. If the prices of comm9<lities were raised by siieli 
a cause, wages could not really rite al all; since the laborers wotilu*; 
have to pay dearer for every thing they purchased. It is profits^ am^ 
not values or prices, which are affected by alterations in the general 
rate of wa^s. It has already been shown tliat profits de]K*nd on 
wages; rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise. ^Vhenever 
therefore there is a ^neral rise in the rate of wages, the loss falls on 
profits; and capitalists have no power of escaping from it by raising 
the price of their goods. If the productiveness of labor remain the 
same, and tlie laborers receive a larger share of the produce, the 
capitalists must ceoessarily receive less. 

The other universal element of cost of production is prqfiti. The 
abstinence of those who furnish the funds for an undertaking, has to 
be remunerated from the finished product, no less than the labor of 
the workmen. The value of the cotton cloth must be sufficient not 
only to r^ay the wages of the laborers employed in producing it, but 
also to yield a profit to t|ie various capitaUsts by whom these wages 
were advanced. Profits therefore form another component part ol 
^ue. The same observatioDB however which applied to wages, 
equtty e^icable to profits. It Is not the absolute, but only th^ 
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parative rate of profits, by which values are effected. High or low 
profits, when common to all employments, do not make high or low 
Talues and prices. It is only when the rate of profit is higher in one 
employment than in others, or when the capital has to be advanced 
for a longer tfhie, that the value of commodities is affected. 

For example, there are some occupations (such as those of the gun- 
powder manufacturer or of the butcher) in which the rate of profit ie 
permanently higher than usual, to compensate for the peculiar risks 
or unpleasantnesses of the business. In these cases, the value of the 
commodities manufactured or sold, is proportionally raised. In other 
employments, again, although the rate of profit is not unusually high, 
yet the time during which the capital is advanced, is longer. A wine- 
merchant often keeps his wine several years l>efore selling it: and the 
price he ultimately receives must be sufficient to repay him for so 
long a detention of his capital. In the case of all articles made by 
m9chinery, also, the capHal is advanced for n longer time, than in those 
made wholly by immediate hand labor. Capital has first to be em- 
ployed in making the machine, and afterwards in producing the goods 
with its assistance; and as the price of the goods must be sufficient to 
replace vuth a profit the whole capital expended in any stage of their 
pnxluction, it will evidently be higher in proportion to the length of 
the period, during which that capital, or any part of it, has been 
advanced. The greater the proportion of the capital wliich is spent 
in previous operations before the immediate work commences; in other 
words, the greater the amount, not only of machinery, but also of 
materials and buildings, which has to be provided ; the more largely 
do profits enter into the cost of production, and therefore into the 
value, of the ultimate product. Greater durabilitv in the fixed capital 
has the same effect as a greater amount of it. The more durable a 
machine is, the less necessity is there that its original cost of produc- 
tion should be speedily replaced, and the less does it stand in need of 
^repairs. In those employments, therefore, where the machinery and 
buildings are of a very durable nature, a less proportionate amount of 
immediate hand labor is required, and the capital is advanced for a 
longer period ; so that liere also profits will enter more largely into 
the value of the ultinmte product. * 

Hence it follows that even a generU rise or fall of wages will, to a 
certaiif extent, affect values. It will not indeed raise or lower values 
generally (which is impossible) ; but, by its action on prqfits^ it will 
raise the value of some things and lower that of others. Every rise 
of wages causes a fall of profits, and conversely. Now when profits 
foil, the relative value of those things into whose cost of production 
profits enter most largely, will be proportionally diminished. A fak 
of profits therefore will lower the value of things made by machinery. 
In comparison with those made by hand labor; and a rise of profits 
will have a contrary effect. This cause of variations in value is, 
however, but slight ; since the alterations )h the general rate of profit 
are confined within comparatively narrow limits. 

The manner in which wages and profits affect the value of comn^ 
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ditiv, Is shortly expressed by Mr. Mill in the following terms : ^ tt 
two ^ings are made by the same quantity of labor, and that labor 
paid at the same rate, and if the wages of the laborer have to be ad- 
yanced for the same space of time, and the nature of the employment 
does not require that there be a permanent difference in their rate of 
profit: then, whether wages and profits be high or low, and whether 
the quantity of labor be much or little, these two things will, on an 
arerage, exchange for one another. If one of two things commands, 
im the average, a greater value than the other, the cause must be that 
It requires for its production either a ^ater quantity of labor, or a 
kind of labor permanently paid at a higher rate; or that the capital, 
sr part of the capital, which supports that labor, must be advanced 
Nor a longer period; or, lastly, that the production is attended with 
some circumstance which requires to be compensated by a perma- 
nently higher rate of profit. . . . But every fall of profits lowers, 
in some degree, the cost value of things made with much or duraole 
machinery, and raises that of things made by hand; and every rise of 
profits does tlie reverse.” 

Besides wages and profits, there are two other elements, which 
occasionally enter into cost of prodnction. These arc, foxes, and any 
extra cost caused by a scarcity value of any of the materials or instru- 
ments employed. As in the case of wages and profits, it is not abso- 
lute, but only relative taxation, which has an influence on values. If 
a tax be laid on a single commodity, or on several, their value would 
be proportionally raised; but if all things were to be taxed in the 
same degree, their values would remain unaltered. 

The question, as to the manner in which cost of production is 
affected by a scarcity value of any of the requisites, has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. In some cases, it is easily seen that the 
expenses of production are increased by this cause. Suppose, for 
instance, that any of the commodities already alluded to, whose, 
supply is limited either by nature or by a monopoly, were to be em^^ 
ployed in the manufacture of other things, the expense of producing 
the latter would evidently be raised in a proportional degree. 

But the case in which a scarcity value most frequently operates io 
increasing cost of production, is that of natural agents^ or, in other 
words, the powers and forces of nature, among which arc compre- 
hended light, electricity, land, water, &c. Some of these, such as 
light, heat, and electricity, cannot be appropriated by individuals, but 
are to ail ; and therefore a price cannot be charged for their se^ 
Tioea, nor can they form part of the expenses of jprcduction. OtherSi 
however, such as the land or rivera, may be, and in all old countries 
are appropriated. Tlie sum which is paid for the use of an appro- 
priated natural agent is termed real/ and the question is. Does rent 
enter into cost of production, and does it increase the value of com- 
moditi» ? In some cases there is no doubt that it does so. Ihe rent 
said by a manufacturer f&e the ground on which his factory is bidlti 
or that paid for the use of a fall of water by the miller, forms a nan 
A their stpense^ and must be replaced wi& a profit by sale q| 
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the finished goods, or of the floor. But the chief question is, whether 
agricultural rent enters into cost of production, and whether the price 
01 com is raised by it? Adam Smith (who, it may here he mentioned, 
was bom at Kirkaldy in 1723, and died in 1790, and whose great work 
on the Wealth of Nations, which laid the foundation of the modem 
science of political economy, was published in 1766) and most of the 
early political economists answered this in the affirmatire. They 
thought that a^icultural produce is always at a monopoly price, 
cause, they said, it not only yields the ordinaiy rate of profit to the 
farmer, but also yields something for rent. But it was dearly shown by 
Mr. Kicardo, that this opinion is erroneous; for the price of com is de- 
termined by the cost of its production on the worst land under cultiva- 
tion, and this land pays no rent. It is only the better lands which yield a 
rent, and it is not by them that the price of com is regulated. The 
txistenee of rent is therefore an effect^ and not a cause, of the high price 
of corn; in other words, corn is not high because rent is paid, but 
rent is padd because com is high. Even if the landlords were to forego 
their rents, and give them over to the farmers or to the state, it would 
have no effect on the price of corn ; for this price is a condition in- 
dispensable to the production of the requir^ supply. If the price 
were less, an equal quantity of com cquld not, in the existing stato 
of agricultural skill, be profitably gp*own, and the cultivation of some 
of the inferior lands would be abandoned. Kent therefore,^ says 
Mr. Mill, “ unless artificially increased by restrictive laws, is no bur- 
then on the consumer; it does not raise the price of corn, and is no 
otherwise a detriment to the public, than inasmuch as if the state had 
retained it, or imposed an equivalent in the shape of a land-tax, it 
would then have been a fund applicable to general, instead of private 
advantage.’* 

A natural agent, even when appropriated, cannot, an^r more than 
Other things, possess value, unless it be difficult of attainment or in 
other words, unless the supply of it be limited. Now it is only the 
better qualities of land whose supply is limited, and accordingly they 
alone can yield a rent. The inferior lands are, practically speaking, 
unlimited; that is to say, the supply of them is far more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the existing demand. There are millions of acres, 
lyingf within the boundaries of farms, which are capable of cultivation, 
and yet are not cultivated. The reason is, that they would not, at 
the existing price of agricultural produce, repay the expenses of the 
fanner and yield him the ordinaiy rate of profit. The Ikrmer might 
cultivate them if he chose, but he does not find it profitable to do so. 
It is evident that these lands yield no rent ; and it is not less certain, 
on further considering the matter, that the worst land which the 
(krmer does find it profitable to cultivate, also yields no rent ; for there 
is nothing to prevent him from cultivating his farm to as great an ex« 
tent as will arord him the ordinaiy pro^ and he will natundly da 
so. The price of agricultural produce is the cause which determines 
Hie qumid^ of land which may be profitably cultivated, and also^Hie 
of rent which the fiurmer can afifom to nav 
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rhe comlMtatiTe adrance of population anvi improTement, Is Iba 
circumstance which fixes the pnce of agricultoral produce; and this 
in turn fixes the rent. 

Rent therefore is determined for the landlord, not hy him. At any 
given price of com, the worst Hnd under cultivation will, as a general 
role, be such as barely to repay expenses with the ordinary profit, 
and no more. The landlord cannot obtain a rent for this land. Even 
if he should attempt to obtain it, and withhold the land from cultiva- 
tion unless a rent were paid, the only effect would be, that the farmer 
would apply his capital to the more elaborate culture of the better 
lands ; so Uiat there would stiU be a portion of his capital which paid 
no rent. As long therefore as there is any land which might bo 
cultivated, and yet is not, it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the worst land under cultivation yields only the ordinary rate of 
profit, and pays no rent. But as this land yield* the ordinary profit, 
all the better iands must yield more; and the competition among the 
farmers transfers this exc4iss of produce to the landiorda. 

The manner in which a rise in the price of foou takes place (and in 
which it has taken place by successive steps in me nrogress of society) 
is as follows. Whenever population increases, more food is retpiired. 
Now we have seen that the general law of agriculture is, that the 
produce of the 8<)il does not increase ia proportion as the labor 
bestowed on it is increased ; or, in other words, that an additional 
supply of food is only obtainable at a greater proportional expense. 
But we have also seen, that this law may be counteracted by the 
progress of agricultural improvement. If improvement advance as 
fast as population, an additional supply of food can be obtained 
without any additional expense, and therefore without a rise in the 
price. Jn order that the price should rise, it is necessary that popu- 
lation should outstrip improvement; that the numbers should increase 
faster than the facilities of raising food at home, or importing it from / 
abroad. When this takes place, a greater exjiense ia requisite im 
order to obtain the supply from inferior lands; and the farmer will 
not incur this expense, till the price has risen high enough to re- 
munerate him. The price therefore will gradually rise to the 
remunerative point, in consequence of the demand being in excess of 
the supply. In the interval during which the price is rising to the 
remunerative point, it partakes of the nature of a ecarciiy price, and 
Is governed by the law of demand and supply. As soon as it has 
risen high enough, the farmer will take in additional land, lliis land 
will thenceforth regulate the price of com ; for the com grown on 
the better lands obtains the same price as that grown on the worst 
••If the production of any, even the smallest, portion of the supply,” 
says Mr. Mill, r^uires as a necessary condition a certain price, that 
price will be obtained for all the rest. We are not able to buy one 
loaf cheaper than another, ^ecause the com from which it was made, 
being grown on a richer soil, has cost less to the grower. The valiie 
tfaoiefere of an article (meaning its natural, which is the tame with 
its aTmgs rslue) is determined by tbs cost of that portion of .ths 
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mpply, which is produced and brougrhi to market at the flfreatesl 
ex^nse. This is the Law of Value of the third of the three classes 
into which all commodities are divided.** 

As the price of com repays the expenses of growing it on ths 
worst lands, «t must more than repay the expenses on the better lands, 
and precisely in the ratio of their superior fertility. On the worst 
land the price is proportional to the cost of production, that is, 
H replaces the outlay with the ordinary profit; on the better lands 
it is mare than proportional to the outlay, so that it yields mere 
than the ordinary profit. If the farmer could keep this extra profit 
to himself, his gains would be higher than those of other capitalists ; 
but competition forces him to pay it over to the landlord in the shape 
of rent ** Kent, in short,” says Mr. Mill, “ merely equalises the 
profits of diObreut farming capitals, by enabling the landlord to 
appropriate aU extra gains occasioned by sujieriority of natural 
•d vantages.** 

The value of the produce of mines and river fisheries is determined 
by the same law. The value of minerals depends on their cost of 
production at the worst mine ; and the rent of the better mines is in 
proportion to the excess of produce which they yield. Even the worst 
mine itself may yield a rent, for mines are comparatively few in 
number, and their protluctive qualities do not graduate gently into 
each other, as those of land do ; but the rent cannot be so high as to 
render it remunerative to work a still worse description of mine. 
Tlie same observations apply to river fisheries. 

Such then are the tliree Laws of Value, It deserves consideration, in 
what manner the two necessary conditions or elements of value, namely. 
Utility and Difficulty of Attainment, operate on each class of com- 
modities. Utility in the object corresponds to demand in the pur 
chaser; while difficulty of attainment is represented by sup^dy 
Wherever therefore (as in the case of the first class of commodities) 
the vedue depends on demand and supply, both elerr*ent8 of value have 
an efifect in determining it. The greater the utility and the greater 
the difficulty of attainment; in other words, the greater the demand 
and the less the supply ; the higher will be the value. But utility baa 
nothing whatever to do with the natural or average value of commo- 
dities of the second class. This is determined solely by the difficnlty 
of obtaining them, or in other words by their cost of production; 
wliile it is merely the market value that depends on demand and 
supply. In those cases, the demand decides o^y the quantity of tlia 
article which will be produced, and has no efiect on its average value. 
Lastly^ the commodities of the third class are of an intermediate kind, 
partaking of the qualities of both the others. At ordinary thnes^ 
their natural value depends solely on difficulty of attainment, or in 
other words on cost of production; but in the intervsd during which 
the value is rising or falling from one cost ot production to another, 
it is governed bv demand^ and supply, ^nd thus the element utility 
oomos into play in deciding it In tliis case therefore, demand decides 
Mt merely the quantity of the commodity, but also, to a cestaiii 
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ixtent, ita natural mine ; the value rising whenever the demand in' 
aeases ao fast as to raise the cost of production, and falling in the 
>ppo8ite case. 

We can now easily perceive the reason why gold is more valuable 
^an copper, and diamonds than corn.** They are n^re valuable 
because their cost of production la greater; because a larger amount 
of labor and capital has been expended upon them ; and their superior 
value is exactly proportioned to their suj^'rior cost. We also see. the 
reason why ** the value of labor is so much lower in England than in 
America and Australia.** It is so, because the supply of labor in this 
x>untiy bears a far less favorable proportion to the demand; in 
other words because the laborers are much more numerous when 
compared with the w^e-fund. The two cases of value, which are 
paramount above all others in their importance, are those of icAor and 
food; and the low value of the ona depends on tlie same cause as the 
high value of the other — namely, on the undue pressure of ^pulatiui^. 
rhe price of food is high, because population presses too heavily on 
the soil; the price of labor is low, because j^pulation presses too 
heavily on the capital. Arising from the same cause, they are 
curable only by the same remedy; namely, by a stricter restraint 
upon population. By this means the margin of cultivation would be 
enabl^ to recede, till a more productive soil regulated the price oi 
»rn; and the wage-fund would be distributed among a smaller 
number of laborers, so that each would receive a larger share. It is 
not the knowledge of these great truths which is now wantbig ; it is 
idle inflexible determination on the part of society to recognize them 
cpenly, and act up to them. Science has performed her part towards 
us; she has shown us the causes of low wages and dear food with the 
same rigorous certainty with which she has demonstrated the laws of 
the planetary movements; and in so doing she has placed these evils 
entirely under our own control. 

We can now also readily understand the action of the population 
law on the two great classes of commodities, raw produce and manu- 
factured articles. Its action is to raise the value ana price of aarieulturcd 
produce in relation to manufactured articles. This effect has been 
strikingly illustrated in recent times, by the extraordinary fall in the 
price of cotton and woollen cloths, while the price of com, meat, and 
other agricultural produce lias varied but little. The reason is,utliat 
machinery and other iitiprovements, by effecting a saving of labor, 
liave lowered the cost of production of the former articles; whereas 
the improvements in agriculture, though almost equally extensive^ 
have been neutralised by the constant advance of population. This 
has forced agriculture constantly to descend to poorer soils, so thLt 
the productiveness of the land at the margin of cultivation (on which 
alone the price of corn depends) has not materially varied. All the 
improvements, and all the saving of labor, have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of better lands only, and thus have all gone, in the shape 
Qi rent, to enrich the landloxCi class; wliile on tlie waret lan^ foom 
constant advapoe of population, there has beep po sa?ing of la^ 
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•*-lhelr pfoductiTenetS) «o<} therefore the price of food, haTe remaloed 
petty nearly the tame. The iniproTements in manufactures in short 
have been uncounteracted, while those in agriculture have been counter^ 
acted by the law of diminishing productiveness. 

Before quitting tlie subject of Value, I may add the following short 
Bummaiy of its tlieoiy, which is condensed from that giv^ by Mr« 
Mill. 

The Value of a thing means the quantity of some other thing, or 
of things in g^eral, for which it exchanges. Value is therefore a 
relatwe term. When one thing rises in value, something else must 
fall There cannot be a general rise or fall of values. The two 
necessary oonditions of value are Utility and DifBculty of Attainment. 
The market value of all things, and the natural vfdue of some, de- 
pends on Demand and Supply. The value always adjusts itself so 
that the demand is equal to the supply. The things whose natund 
vAue depends on demand and supply, are the scarcitif articles; among 
which are included all things whose supplv cannot be increased at all, 
or not sufficiently to satisfy the demand that would exist for them at 
their cost value. A monopoly value is a scarcity value. The natural 
value of all things which can be indefinitely increased by labor and 
capital, depnds on their Cost of Production, if it be uniform; or, if 
it be manifold, on their Cost of Production in the worst circum- 
stances. The universal elements of cost of production are the wages 
of the labor and the profits of the capital: the occasional elements 
are taxei^ and any extra cost caused by a scarcity value of some oi 
the requisites. Apicultural rent is not an element of cost of pro- 
duction. Value is not affected by the absolute but only by the 
eosnparative amount of wages and profits; except in this respect thust 
every fall of profits lowers (though only in a slight degree; the value 
of things made by much or durable machinery, and raises that ol 
things made by hand: and every rise of profits does the reverse. The 
• comppative amount of wages depends partly on the comparative 
quantity of labor employed, and partly on the comparative rate of its 
remuneration. The comparative rate of profits depends partly on 
the comparative length of time for which profit is due, and partly on 
the comparative rate of jmfit in different employments. 

Into thp subject of Prkey 1 shall not enter further than by stating 
that the laws which determine the price of commodities, that is, their 
value in relation to money, are just the same as the laws which deter- 
mine their value in relation to other commodities. In other words 
the price of commodities depends either on Demand and Supply : the 
Cost of Production : or on Cost of Production in the worst circum- 
staiioes. The ordinary laws of value are unaffected by the introducr 
tioQ of money, which itseli^ as an exchangeable commodity, neoee* 
sarilv comes under their operation. The exchange value or pur* 
e^ing power of money, like that of other mineral products, depends 
temporarily on demand and supply, an#, permanently and on the 
average, on cost of production in tlie worst circumstances. ^ The in* 
trodjictto of moneyi** says Mr. Mill, *^does not interto with She 
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operation of any of the Laws of Value laid down in tint pieoeding 
chapters The reasons which make the temporary or market ralue 
things depend on demand and supply, and their averaj^ and per> 
manent values upon their cost of production, are as applicable to a 
money system as to a system ot barter. Things wldch would by 
barter exchange for one another, will, if sold for money, sell for an 
equal amount of it, and so will exchange for one another still, though 
the process of exchanging them will consist of two operations instead 
of only one. The relations of commodities to one another remain 
unaltered by money : the only new relation introduced is their rela- 
tion to money itself; how much or how little money tliey will ex- 
change for ; in other words, how the Exchange Value of money itself 
is determined. And this is not a question of any difficulty, when the 
illusion is dispelled, which caused money to be looked upon as a pecu- 
liar something, not governed by the same laws as other things. 
Money is a commodity, and its vadue is determined like that of oth(ir 
commodities, temporarily by demand and supply, permanently and 
on the average by cost of production. . . Of the three classes into 
which commodities are divided — those absolutely limited in supply, 
those which may be had in unlimited quantity at a given cost of pro- 
duction, and those which may be had in unlimited quantity, but at 
an increasing cost of production — ^the precious metals, being tlie pro* 
duce of mines, belong to the third class. Their natural value, there- 
fore, is in the long run proportional to their cost of production in the 
most unfavorable existing circumstances, tliat is, at the worst mine 
witlch it is necessary to work iu order to obtain the required supply •** 


The foregoing description, although brief, comprehends the main 
laws of the Science of Political Economy. The remaining portions of 
economical treatises are for the most part occupied with the applica- 
tions of these laws, with the theory of currency, credit, and foreign 
trade, and with the discussion of practical questions of an economical 
character and relating to the functions of government — such as taxa- 
tion, poor-laws, emigration, free trade, national debt, the laws of in- 
heritance, entail, partnership, insolvency, usury, Although these 
questions have engrossed so much of the attention of politicians and 
philanthropist and are doubtless of great importance, they are in 
reality insignificant when compared with the population law aifd the 
duty of limiting offspring. Indeed, if the latter duty were conscien- 
tiously practised by society, the subjects of poor-laws, emigration, &c., 
would present but little difficulty. On the other hand, nothing that 
can be done by these or any othOT philanthropic schemes can have any 
eubstantial effect on the great social evils, while their true source 
continues to be ignored and neglected, and the duty of limited pro- 
creation set at naught 

I am unwilling to quit the subject of political economy, without 
making a few remarks on o 9 ,e circumstance, which more than almost 
any other binders the diffusion of the science, and the inestimable 
p^r*8tical benefits which would result. 1 allude to the uufbrtwMHa 
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^^judice offomst political economy and its followers^ which eadsts among 
the working classes, and among many other persons who are interested 
in the cause of human progress. There is a prevalent belief that the 
economists are a heartless and unfeeling set of men, who care only 
for the increasl^ of national wealth, and think little of the toils and 
sufferings of the poor. Alas ! that any such belief should prove the 
means of separating the working classes from their truest friends, and 
from the science in which alone their salvation is to be found. Ne 
opinion could possibly be more erroneous. Even if it were true; it 
the economists had done nothing more for the w^orking classes than 
point out the cause of poverty^ they would still have rendered them a 
^cater service than any other men ever have done, or can do ; for the 
first necessary step to the removal of an evil is to know its cause. 
Hvhat the working classes most of all need at present is to see clearly 
the cause of low wages. A knowledge of this is of far more import* 
aiHe to thorn than any amount of commiseration for their suflerings. 
It is not charity and sympathy, but science and justice, that they most 
urgently require. But, besides pointing out the cause of poverty, the 
economists, as a class (though doubtless there have been exceptions), 
have been remarkable for their democratic tendencies, and their de- 
votion to the interests of the working classes. They have been 
unceasing in their efforts to raise wages, and procure a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. If we regard the list of economical writers— 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Senior, Chalmers, James Mill, John S. 
Mill, Ellis, Place, H. Fawcett, Greg, Miss Martineau and others — I 
do not think that in any science we could find a greater number of 
writers distinguished for their liberality of opinions, their benevolence, 
and devotion to the cause of humanity. \Y ith regard to their poli- 
tical views, several of the English, and still more of the French, 
economists, have, I believe, been in favor of the removal of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and the substitution, in their place, of a Republican 
• form of government; — which appears to me also to be the most 
conducive ' to human dignity, independence, justice, and happiness, 
and therefore much the best, in any country where there is a due 
respect for the laws, and a sufficient degree of political intelligence 
and unselfishness. Some economical writers have themselves be- 
longed to the working classes, as, for example, Mr. Francis Place in 
the oilier part of Ms life. Mr. Place repeatedly urged on their 
attention the study oi political economy, as the only science wMch 
could save thorn from their evils. “Political economy ” he says, “is 
the science of the working dosses f nothing but a knowledge of its leading 
principles, aided by their own prudence, can ever rescue them from 
the degradation into whicli — ^they have not frdlen — but firom s^Mch 
they have never been able to emerge. Political economists are neces- 
sarily friends of the working people; the very end and object of 
science is to elevate them, to procure for tliem the greatest possible 
share of the produce of their labor.** % 

1 believe that much of the prejudice ag^st political economy, has 
sri«^ from its being supposed that the thoughtless and 
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boMaU d IIm ** prosperity of EngUnd,** end vast "progreai at ika 
nation,’* ao fr^uently put forth by statistical and comrueivial writ6i% 
and by the Times and Economist newspapers (both of which axe etsen« 
tially aristocratic, and anti-MalthusianX tfTord a fair representation 
of tiie views of the economists; but notMng could be further from t^ 
truth. None know so well the really miserable state of this country, as 
those who have carefully studied the action of the population phu« 
tuple. None are so little apt to be dazzled by a surface glitter, oar to 
be carried away by what Mr. Mill terms ** the unmeaning bustle at 
so-called civilized existence,” as those who are well acqu^ted with 
the eausee of the present evils, and who are therefore in a position to 
finin a comparison between society as it is, and society as it might bo. 

It may be observed moreover, that the earlier economists, alSiough 
liberal in their own generation, were in some respects behind the most 
enlightened views of the present age. The great doctrines of social 
equcJity and the abolition of artificial distinctions of rank, were in tliOir 
time but little known, and men had scarcely even begun to conceive 
the possibility of organic social changes. Better views on these 
points have b^n sprel^ abroad chiefij^ by the Bcvolutions in France, 
and in other parts of the continent, and by the noble exertions of 
dgmocratic and socialist writers. The earlier economists had so much 
to do in investigating the laws of their science, and have performed 
this task so admirably, that they may well be excused, if, in their 
general ideal of society, tliey fell short of the views of a later aga 
But whatever may be &eir deficiencies in this respect— and they are 
mostly deficiencies of omission not of commission — they have been 
amply atoned for by the work of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the most eminent 
living authority on the subject. The objects kept steadily in view 
throughout his whole work are first, that poverty should be removed, 
and wealth more equally distributed; and secondly, that (after 
making any necessary provision for the infirm, &c.) the income of 
each memto of society should be as nearly as possible tn proportion to 
kis exertions. No writer could be more opi^sed to the present 
iniquitous distribution of wealth. Although diflTering widely (as all 
who recognize the population principle must do) from the general 
views of socialist and democratic writers on the cause and cure of 
poverty, Mr. Mill regards many of their moral conceptions as far ip 
advance of existing social arrangements. ^ If,” he says, in* drawing a 
oompar^n between private property and a community of g^s, ^if 
the choice were to be made between communism with all its chances, 
and the present state of society with all its sufferings and ixgustioes ; 
if the institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a 
consequence that the produce of labor should be apportioned as wa 
now see it, oJmosi in an inverse proportion to the largest 

portions to those who have never worked at the next largest ta 
those whose work is almost nominal, and sc in a descending soala^ 
the remuneration dwindling as the work grows harder and more die** 
Sgreeabl^ until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labor cannot 
stmt with certainty on bei^ able tp aam rrsa the aanatsarias d 
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life: if thit or communism were the altematiye, all the difflcultiet, 
great or small, of communism, would be but as dust in the balance," 
In order to etfect a better distribution of wealth, Mr. Mill recommends 
as the first and most indispensable means, (without which all others 
are futile), tha^the duty of limited procreation should be impartially 
applied to all classes alike, secondly, that the present system ol 
hired labor should be gradually superseded by that of independent 
and associated industry ; thirdly, that the laws of entail and primo* 
geniture should be abolished, and the expenses attendant on the 
transfer land removed ; fourthly, that a tax should be laid on the 
spontaneous increase of rent; fifthly, that the right of inheritance 
should be limited, and that no one should be allowed to acquire by 
inheritance more than a certain sum, which should be fixed at a 
moderate competence; sixthly, that all the common lands, hereafter 
brought into cultivation, should be devoted to the purpose of raising 
up«i class of peasant proprietors; seventhly, that there should be an 
extensive measure of colonization and of national education, so as to 
raise as rapidly os possible the condition of the poor, &c. 

In his chapter on the Probable Future of the Laboring Classet, 
Mr. Mill makes the following remarks, in reference to those members 
of society who do nothing themselves, and regard as their inferiors 
all who are engaged in any useful occupation: — ^^VVben I speak 
either in this place or elsewhere of * the laboring classes,* or of laborers 
AS a * class,* I use these phrases in compliance with custom, and as 
descriptive of an existing, but by no means a necessary or permanent, 
state of social relations. 1 do not recognise as either just or salutary, 
a state of society, in which there is any 'class' which is not liU>oring; 
any human beings, exempt from bearing their share of the necessary 
labors of human life, except those unable to labor, or who have fairly 
earned rest by previous toil. So long however as the great eockU evU 
exists of o non-laboring class, laborers also constitute a class, and may 
pe spoken of^ though only provisionally, in that character.'* 

Fortunate would it be for the working classes, if they and all who 
really desire their elevation, would study the views of this great and 
benevolent thinker, and follow him as their true leader and guide. 
Sooner or later, 1 am convinced that they will do so. Notwithstanding 
the prejudices wliich now separate many of tl^ working classes from 
political economy, I am persuaded that the time is not far disunt 
when they will learn to know this science fur what it really is; to 
Itnow it as their best and truest friend — ^the friend which has never 
brsaken and never wittingly deceived them; and when they will 
■egard with gratitude and ^miration the noble-minded men — ^Adam 
$mith, Malthus, Bicardo, Mill and others — ^who have labored so long, 
K) patiently, and with so sorry a requital in tlieir service. Nothing 
toiud at present more powerfully advance the beat interests of man* 
und, than a cordial and steadfast union between Political Bcooojujf 
ind the People. ^ 
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[I would here add, to what has been said in preTious editions, a hm 
remarks on a subject ef the utmost possible importance. It is a subject 
which has hitherto been little discussed, but on which many haye donbt* 
less, like myself, Uiought long and anxiously, and which seems to me 
urgently in need of an earnest consideration. However etrongly opposed 
to the prevailing opinions and sentiments, it will sooner or later, I 
believe, become the most momentous of practical questions in every 
country of the world. I refer to the endeavour to extinguish poverty by 
direct legal enactment in the ouly way in which this could possibly be 
done, namely, by means of a statute limiting the size of families, and 
forbidding anyone, whether rich or poor, to have more than a certain 
small number of children. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, the great thinker, whose loss we deplore, was 
strongly in favour of such a measure. He says in his Political Economy, 

It would be possible for the State to guarantee employment at ample 
wages to all who are born. But if it does this, it is bouud, in self-^ro- 
tection, and for the sake of every purpose for which government exists, 
to provide that no person shall be born without its consent." In another 
place, in a vindication of the French Revolution of 1848, be says, The 
practical result of the whole truth might possibly be, that all persons 
living should guaiautee to each other, through their organ, the State, 
the ability to earn by labour an adequate subsistence, but that they 
should abdicate the right of propagating the species at their own dis- 
cretion and without limit ; that all classes alike, and not the poor alone, 
should consent to exercise that power in such measure ouly, and under 
such regulations, as society might prescribe with a view to the common 
good. But before this solution of the problem can cease to be visionaiy, 
an almost entire renovation must take place in some of the most rooted 
opinions and feelings of the present race of mankind." And, again, he 
says in his Political Economy, If the opinion were once general y 
established among the labouring classes that their ^^fare requii-ed a 
due regulation of the numbers of families, the respectable and well con^* 
ducted of the body would conform to the prescription, and only those 
would exempt themselves from it, who are in the habit of making light 
of social obligations generally ; and there would be then an evident 
justification for converting the moral obligation gainst bringing children 
into the world who are a burden to the community into a legal one ; just 
as in many other cases of the progress of opinion, the law«6n^ by 
enforcing against recalcitrant minorities, obligations which to be useful 
must be general, and which, from a sense of their utili^, a large majority 
have voluntarily consented to take upon themselves. There would oe nc 
need, however, of legal sanctions, H women were admitted, as on all 
other grounds they have the clearest right to be, to the same right of 
citizenship with men. Let them cease to be confined by custom to one 
physical function as their means of living and their source of influence^ 
and they would have for the first time an equal voice with men in what con* 
oer^ that function ; and qf all the improvements in reserve for mankind^ 
which it is now possible to foresee, none would, in my opinion, be so 
^fertile os this in umost every kiii4 of laor^l and aociol I Ten- 
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tttre to think that even if women were admitted to the auftrage, and 
Ether jurt rights and privileges of citizenship, there would still exist the 
most weighty reasons in favour of legislation on this subject. 

The great reasons for such an enactment seem to me to be that a lavo to 
regulate popvlatkon^ if duly carried ouU could of iUcf with certainty 
remooe poverty and overwork ; that no other law, or laws, could do this, 
and that the force of public opinion, and the conscience and self-interest 
of individuals are not strong enough, without the aid of law, to accom- 
plish so vast an object What is indispensably needed for the extinc- 
tion of poverty is a restraint on population so powerful and general at 
to remove the excessive pressure on the soil ; in other words, by diminish- 
ing the demand for food, to enable the margin of cuUi ration to recede 
to a sufhcient extent, the worst soils to be thrown out of tillage, and the 
land altogether to be less highly and expensively cultivated. In this 
way the productiveness of labour would bo increased, and wages would 
ri^, while at the same time there would be a reduction in the working 
hours, and in the cost, and, therefore, the price, of food. The country 
would then be placed somewhat in the position of a new colony, for the 
essential difference between an old country and a new colony is that in 
the former population is pressing too heavily on the productive powers 
of the land. Now it appears to me that a refoi-m of such vast extent 
and difficulty as this, requiring the co-operation of the whole of society, 
will never he adequately carried out without the assistance and deliberate 
sanction of the Government. When the increase of population is left 
solely to the discretion of individuals, the moderation and self-restraint 
of some are counteracted by the recklessness and improvidence of others, 
and thus the overcrowded state is constantly kept up. Even in France, 
where prudence is most general in this respect, there is still immense 
over-population ; as may be seen by the miserably low rate of wages in 
many employments, ana the high average price of provisions. It is a 
fart, thoroughly established by science, that large .families are the real 
cause of low wages and dear food in old and civilised countries, and 
there can be no doubt that Government has the power, if it only has the 
will, to suppress the source of the evil, and thereby remove the effect. 
An^hing else which Parliament can do to raise wages must be merely 
indirect^ and can only attain its object by the circuitous means of acting 
on the general intelligence and independence of the people, and induc- 
ing thdm to limit their numbers. Why then should we always be con- 
tented with indirect and inadequate measures ? Why not go at once 
to tbie root of the matter, and grapple with the main cause of pover^ 
and pauperism, with the earnest resolution to put an end to thorn f it 
seems to me that this question is sure to be asked before long by the 
working classes and social reformers, when the chief cause of poverty 
becomes widely known, and is no longer a matter of dispute. The great 
idea lying at we root of the socialist and democratic doctrines which 
have spread so widely of late years, especially on the Continent— an idea 
whicffil believe to be profoundly true— isf^hat mankind form a oom- 
munity whose interests are bqund up together, and who should mutually 
aid ooa a&otheEi and insure one another, as for as possible, against w 
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Ols of life ; that society should hare an equal care for the happiness of 
all its members, and should see that all are duly provided for ; that 
therefore it is the duty of society, through its organ, the Government, to 
take ener^tic steps for the removal of poverty, and to gmirantee to every 
individuiu, who is willing to work, an ample subsistence in return for 
bis labour. Now, a law to regulate population is in reality the onlg law 
by which it is possible for the state at once and directly to do away with 
poverty, to shorten the hours of labour, and to raise wages to a satis* 
factory amount ; and if it be true, as was maintained by the Provisional 
Government of France in 1S48, and was inscribed in the prmoct of a 
constitution, that the State ought to guarantee subsistence and employ- 
ment to all who are willing to work^ such a law is the only means 
by which the object could effected. Ought not then the State to 
adopt this one and only means for ensuring to all a comfortable sub* 
sistence ? Should we not choose the most direct and oortain pat^ to 
deliver our society from the fearful evils of poveitjr and pauperism P For 
my own part, 1 cannot but entertain a dt^p conviction that such a law 
is quite legitimate in the extraordinaty diflicultics arising from the popu- 
lation principle. I think that it would, if cniu ted, be the most impor- 
tant to human happiness of all possible laws, and that it will sooner or 
later he laid down as the very foundation and corner-stone of society, 
in all the civilised countries of the old world. 

It will be said that a measure of the kind desciihed is far too sweep- 
ing an innovation, and too despotic an interference with personal liberty 
to be ever seriously contemplated. But those who rely on such objec 
lions would do well to consider attentively the actual state of the facts. 
The truth is, that population is already so powerfully restrained by 
prudential motives in this and many other countries, that a little more 
or less of restraint is a matter of much smaller importance, and would 
be far less felt, than is often supposed. Immense numbers of people, 
perhaps the majorify of society, are obliged at present by their oircum^* 
stances to exercise so much caution in regard to marriage and offspring) 
that it would not make the slightest practical difference to them 
whether a Malthusian statute were in existence in the country or not. 
To those who are forced to lead a life of celibacy, the change would 
bring a positive increase of freedom, for if there were no excessive 
families, a much neater number could marry. The only persons whose 
liberty would reiuiy hh interfered with are those who have large fami- 
lies, and in their case the operation of the law would for the most part 
be pie greatest possible blessing to ihenmlvee as well as to the rest oi 
society. It is no one’s real interest in an old and over-peopled country 
to have a lar^ family. Children, when too numerous, are a source of 
intolerable £fficulties and anxieties among the rich quite as much as 
among the poorer classes ; and it is a remarkable fact that in France 
and many other countries it is the rich, and not the poor, who most 
carefully limit the number of their offspring. We see, therefore, tliut 
the question does not r&ly lie between liberty and reatraint, but 
Wtween two degrees of restramt, one of them unjust and partial in 
is actktt, inefficient, and attended by the most wioespread sttftfing% 
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Afid the other, which would be just and efficient, and which would not 
be praotioallj felt by most people as any increase of restriction, but only 
by those who would themselves be immensely benefited by the chan^. 
I believe that ^le abolition of poverty, the mightiest of all social revolu- 
tions, could be quietly and pe^fully effected by this means, with only 
such an amount of interference with personal liberty as wo^d be com- 
paratively little felt as a positive evil. Moreover, pove rty eannot poi^ 
9ibly be TOt rid of without an increase in the preventive check to popu- 
lation. it is in vain to wish that there were no poor and yet object to 
a further limitation of the size of families ; if we will the end, we must 
will the means to attain it ; and if, therefore, society must of an abs(v 
lute necessity submit to an increased restraint in order to effect this 
grand purpose, what real difference does it make whether the restraint 
comes fix>m law, ix from public opinion, or from the conscientious feel- 
i^^gs, or the interests, or the circumstances of individuals P Another 
very important matter to be taken into account is, that legal restrictions 
on population actually exist at preaant in many continental countries 
and even in England. Mr. Senior, as quoted by Mr. MiU in his Politi- 
cal Economy, says that in the countries which recognise a legal right 
to relief, ** marriage on the part of persons in the actual receipt of relief 
appears to be everywhere prohibited, and the marriage of those who are 
not likely to possess the means of independent support is allowed by 
very few.’^ In Norway, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Frankfort, several 
Swiss Cantons, and some other parts of the continent, no one is p^- 
mitted to marry unless he can show that he has a fair prospect of being 
able to maintain a family ; while in England, by a provision of the 
poor-law, husband and wife are separated in the workhouse. Now, 
these laws, however excellent their intention, and however effioacioui 


they may have been in diminishing poverty, do not seem to me strictly 
in acoordanoe with justice, for two reasons : m the first place, because they 
nrohibit marriages^ instead of prohibiting (what alone it appears to me the 
Legislature can ju^y restrict) large families ; and, secondly, because they 
apply only to the poor, and not to all classes of society alike. The 
ezistenoe of such enactments shows that a statute to regulate population 
would not introduce any new principle (since restrictions <m marriage 
are really restrictions on population), but would merely be the extensiou 
to thq community at large of a hiw which ezuts in this and other 
countries in reg^ to certain classes, and which, in my opinion, is un- 
just so long as it is confined to them, and is ^us only a law for the 
poor and n^ for the rich. Is it just that all the restrictions should be 
laid on tke poor or the paupers, when the whole of sooietf has a share 
in the production of poverty and pauperism f Again, as to the objec- 
tion that such a statute could never be enforced, we must remember 
that it could not possibly be enacted without an immense deal of dis- 
cussion, and till the majority of the nation were strongly in its favour, 
and that the majority would not seek to impose any ohl&tions on othen 
which they were not ready to submit to tLsmselTee. It may, perhaps, 
be added that it would be possible to make the limit of familiei retber 
i since very many would not reach it, and the penalty eodM 
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be eliglit, as the grent object of the law would be to guide and 
vtrengtben public opinion, and the dictates of individual prudence and 
conscience, and not by any means to supply their place. The mere 
discussion of the su^ect would be of incalculable value, and would 
spread a knowledge of the population truths over the wf ole country. 

Had the population question been openly discussed so that all might 
understand it, we shoiUd never have seen that perversion of justice by 
which two of the most nfted of English citizens have been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment for seeking to benefit the poor,— for earnestly 
soDsideiing the cause of low wages, as laid down by political economy, 
and pointing out the means by which, in their belief, poverty could be 
removed from society. It is the duty of all to meet, and not evade, 
this question. More especially is it incumbent on those who prosecute 
others, to state plainly ^eir own^views on the subject. When a remedy 
for human miseries is put forw^d, not as a go^ in itself, but as th$ 
least of several altemaiwe evils f Oite or other of which is necessary tad 
inevitable, those '<fho condemn it, are bound to say which of the other 
alternative eVils ihsp think proMrable. As there must always exist 
a most powerful check to population, either positive or preventive, 
in old countries, the question to be determined is, which of the various 
forms of the check is most consistent with the happiness and well-being 
of mankind P This is the real point at issue, and opponents are bound 
to consider it most carefully, and to show, if they can, that some other 
mode of dealing with the terrible difficulty of population is better than 
the one proposed. Now there are several different ways in which the 
popidation difficulty may be dealt with by those who disapprove of pre- 
ventive measures. People may either ignore it altogether, as the vast 
majority do, and go on blindly striving to remove from society all the 
checks to population, or permanently to diminish any one of them with* 
out a proportional increase of some of the others— objects which Mr. 
Malthus, eighty years ago, showed to be quite unattainable by human ^ 
effort. Or they may deny the truth of the law of population, and con- • 
tend that man’s choice is not limited to one or other of the cfiecks to in- 
crease, and that poverty is not the result of too rapid multiplication. 
Or they may hold that the existing checks, poverty, prostitution, and 
celibacy are preferable to preventive means ; or maintain, with Mr. 
Malthus, that all the other checks ought to be superseded by an enor- 
mous increase of celibacy or sexual abstinence. Or, finally, th6y may 
see nothing wrong in the preventiTe measures— nay, may themselves 
adopt them, t yet hold that the subject ought not to be spoken of or 
discussed in writmg; an opinion which is, I believe, very common, but 
which cannot be sustained, for if it be morally right to use these means, 
they must ^ carefully considered by physicians and others, so as to 
learn their influence on hnman health and happiness, and to iree them, 
as fur as possible^ from any injurious consequences. One or other of 
these views must be held by opponents, ana tl^ are bound to state 
clearly and openly which ofir^em they do hold. This, however, has not 
been done by the prosecutors or their counsel, and hence those who 
li«QestIy meet and try to yolve the greatest of koman difficaUie^ me 
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attacked and threatened with le^ penaltiea by those who evade it 
altogether, and therefore do not ^ve any real grounds to iustiiy their 
oonoenmation. For the moment the attempt has been defeated by the 
heroism and eloquence of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, and the 
heart of eveiystrue friend of the people is with them, and with Mr. 
Truelove, in their steadfast defence of the population doctrines and the 
liberty of the Press— one of the greatest services ever done in any 
country to the poor and to humanity at large.] 



liECAPITULATIOX OF THE PRECEDING 
LAWS. 


fn order to promote the clear apprehenaion of the laws of phy;io- 
k)gy, political economy, and social science, already conaidered, they 
may here be briefly recapitulated. 

Tlie (mw of Exercise, The health of the reproductive organs and 
eniotioQS dejSends on their having a sufficient amount of normal 
exercise; and the want of this tends powerfully to produce miseiy 
and disease in both man and w oman. 

I'be Law of Feamdity Each woman tends to produce from ten to 
fitteen children or thereabouts. 

The Law of Agricultural Induatryy or Diminishing Productivenest, 
The proportional returns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other 
words, the produce of the soil tends to increase in a less proportioo 
than the labor bestowed on it. 

From these tliree law s arises — 

The Law of Population, or Malthusian Law, The natural increanS 
of population has always been, and will always continue to be, mosi 
jiiowerfully checked in all old countries, and in new colonies ^so 
soon as their cultivation has reached a certain extent, by Celibacy, 
(that is, Sexual Abstinence), Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Inter* 
course, or Premature Death ; whose collective amount varies inversely 
in jiroportioii to the rapidity witli which the population of the country 
is increasing, and to tlie number of emigrants minus that of immi* 
giants, while the amount of each individually varies inversely in 
projiorlion to tlie others. 

These four laws may be called iht Main Elemmts of Social Science, 
Ihey are tlie laws which chiefly determine the distribution id the no- 
eessaries of /{/s— which may, for practical purposes, be said to consist 
of tliree chief elements. Food, Love, and Leisure. The causes by 
which they may be counteracted are, in the case of the law of fecundityi 
the flve population*checks; in that of the law of exercise, an un* 
healUiy l^e in other respects, (for this will naturally tend to countei- 
sot the benefits of moderate sexual intercourse, while, on the other 
hand, a heaUhu life in other respects will tend to counteract the evil 
effects of prolonged sexual alMtmenoe); and in that of tl^ kw ol 
Mmimshing prodnodveness, agncultoral or oter Improvements^ 
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vhfch however are never sufficient to enable old societies to escape 
ftrom an immense amount of one or more of the population-checks. 

As inferences from tliese laws arise tlie two following Duties; whose 
truth and pa(^mount importance, together with the onlj nietliocl by 
which they can botli be fulfilled, it has been the main practical object 
of this work to show. 

Tlie Duty of Limited Proereatim. In an old country, it is the dnty 
of every individual, whatever be his or her station in life, to briny 
into the world only a very small number of cliildren. 

The Duty of Sexual Intercourse. It is the duty of every individual 
to exercise his or her sexual functions, during the period of sexual 
life ; abstinence and excess being alike avoided. 

Th^ former of these duties is of a social, the latter of a self- 
regarding, character, (although each of thorn, doubtless, partakes of 
/|pth characters). Tlie first may be calle<l the primary social duty., for 
it lies at the root of all tlie other virtues, and is most of all essential 
to the happiness of society. The removal of poverty' and tlie mass of 
its attendant and consecutive evils, depends, in a country like Kng 
land, on the conscientious practice of this dnty and on nothing else w'hat* 
soever. Its impartial application to all members of society, whether 
rich or poor, is the real keystone of social justice. The second duty 
is, in my opinion, at present the most important of all duties of tlie 
self-regarding class; that is to say, it is the one which is most 
neglected, and whose neglect is attended wdtli the greatest amount of 
misery; and which therefore most of all requires to be resolutely and 
perseveringly asserted. No one who deeply and earnestly reflects on 
this subject, should allow himself or herself to be prevented fVorn ful- 
filling this great duty, and i>om obtaining a just share of the sexual 
privileges, by the imperfections of the existing moral code. Social re- 
flations which (unless from thedirest and most undeniable expediency) 
deprive human beings of the necessaries of life, ought not to he obeyed; 
for the allegiance which we owe to the laws of nature and the primary 
wants of our being, is far more sacred than that which is due to 
human institutions. On the proper observance of this duty depends 
the removal of the manifold diseases arising firom sexual abstinence, 
•elf-abuse, and prostitution. 

The duties ot limited procreation and of sexual intercourse, like ah 
the real duties, are founded on the laws of nature, or, what is equiva- 
lent, on the principle of utility ; the former being an inference from 
the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, the latter firom the law 
3f exercise. If it be grant^ tliat over-procreation is the cause of po- 
verty ; and if It be flirther granted that all members of society are bound 
to co-operate in the removal of this evil; the former duty must be ad* 
nitted. Again, if it be granted that the law of exercise is one of the 
laws of health ; and if it be farther granted that every individual, male 
V female, is bound to observe these laws; the sccoud duty is also nn* 
ieniable. In order to fiilfll hath of thesMnties, the only method leA 
by the law of population to the inhabitants of an old country, is Pr«v 
VMive Sexual Intercourse. 
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The economical laws of the Distribution and Exdiange of wealth 
may also be recapitulated. 

Tlie Laws Distribution are as follows :««-> 

The Law of JFages. Wages dei)end on the Demand ^d Supply of 
Labor; in other words, on the proportion between the imborers and 
the Capital. 

The Law of Prqfits. Profits depend on wages (that 1^ on the Cost 
of Labor); rising as wages fall, and falling as wi^es rise. 

The Loir of RtiU, The worst land under cultivation pays no Rent, 
but Rent consists in the excess of produce yielded by all lands of a 
better quality; rising as this excess of produce rises, and foiling as it 
foils. 

Ths Laws of Exchange are as follows^— 

The Laws of Valus, The Value of those commodities which cannot 
be indefinitely increased, depends on Demand and Supply; that ol 
those which can be indefinitely increased at a uniform expense, on 
Cost of Production * and that ol those which can be indefinit^y in- 
creased, but only at an increaslLg expense, on Cost of Production in 
the worst circumstances. 

The Laws of Price are the same as the laws of Value; in other 
words, the Price of commodities depends either on Demand and 
Supply; on Cost of Production; or on the highest Cost of Production. 

These laws of distribution and exchange are all deduced, on the 
supposition of free competition, from the simple law of hnmar 
nature that “man tends to prefer a greater gain to a smaller.** The 
causes ly which they may be counteracted are custom, ignorance, in- 
attention to one*8 own interest, or any other circumstance which 
prevents competition from producing its full effect. It should always 
be remember^, that political economy, like other sciences which 
treat of laws of causation, is a science of tendencies, which are subject 
to be more or less powerfully counteracted. 

The Malthusian or Sexual Theory of the Social Evils may again 
be briefly stated. It is that the laws of exercise and fecundity are 
always powerfully checked in old countries by the law of diminishing 
productiveness; and that the three primary social evils—poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, are different modes in which this inevitable 
check takes place. Poverty arises from an over-crowding of the 
labor-market and an undue depression of the margin of cultivation—- 
a state of things produced and maintained from generation to genera- 
tion by the over-exercise of the prodigious powers of increase; 
celibacy arises from the dread of poverty, and of the cares of a family; 
while prostitution springs from female poverty and the difficulties 
opposing marriage, together with the fact that the reproductive 
powers are thereby more or less completely destroyed. Povertyi 
h e eti t u tion, and Celibacy, in short, are population or fecundity* 
‘dheeks; the first arising from the over-use, the second firom the abuse 
and the third from the nencm of the reproductive powers ; and out 
or more of these cheeks (or Preventive Intercourse) always has 
iibted, and atways must exist to an enormous extent to all^nld 
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entries, in conacquence of the different laws of increase in the 
human species and in the soil The economical action of the popula- 
tton law, when more particularly considered, is, that it (or the Isrw 
of diminishing productiveness from which it is derived) is the main 
limit to production; and, with resrard to distribution and exchange, it 
lowers wages: lowers profits: raises rent: and raises the value and 
price of raw produce in relation to manufactured articles. Its sexual 
action when more particularly considered, is, that it produces the 
diseases of abstinence: self-abuse: and prostitution with its attendant 
venereal diseases. The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunken- 
ness, disease, want of education, &c., are in the main caused and kept 
up by the primary evils of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; and 
therdfore they too are, in a very great degree, ultimately traceable to 
the law of population. It is indeed often said that the secondary 
q^ils are the causes of one another, as, for example, that drunkenness 
and want of education are the causes of crime ; but (although these 
evils undoubtedly act and react upon each other) this is only to go 
back one step, and comparatively an unimportant one, in the line of 
causation. 

The reader will now, I trust, admit the justice of the statement 
already made in an earlier part of this work. “ The great social evils 
of old countries, when reduced to their simplest expression, are found 
to arise from the vast superiority of the powers of increase in man, 
over the powers of increase in the land; from the antagonism between 
the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside over the repro- 
ductive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural industry.” 
This truth, whose discovery we owe to Mr. Malthus, is beyond all 
comparison the most important ever apprehended by mankind. Until 
It was discovered, Man lay at the mercy of Nature, and was utterly 
ignorant of the primary source of the destruction which in all ages 
has involved his race. That source however, he can now, Irom a 
consideration of the Malthusian Law, clearly perceive to reside in his 
own limitless powers of reproduction, opposed as they are by the 
Umited extent and productiveness of the planet he inhabits. It is 
from the reproductive laws of his own constitution—from his pro- 
digious capacity, and powerful tendency, to increase — that his chief 
diffieulties arise. It is with these laws Uiat he has had, and will have 
throughout all time, principally to struggle ; and it is on their du< 
management and reigulation that the regeneration of human socie^ 
really depends. 


In conclusion, I entiN.^t the reader to take these views in llie spMl 
in which they are intended, namely, in t]|at of brotherly kindness and 
goodwill. If I have given offence by the manner in which they have 
been brought forward, I sincerely ask forgivenessvftnd hope thaUthe 

fiiillt mav be imniitA/i •— 
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of humility, in sposking of the sexual and religious insHtutionti 
which exist among us, it has been my earnest desire to wound as Kttie 
as possible, by tbe plain statement of my conscientious conTictions^ 
those feelings in which all of us have been brought up rather to 
carry my own and the reader’s attention far l>eyond these surface in- 
stitutions, into the presence of that mighty ^xual Difficulty, upon 
which the hopes of our race have been shattered, and in whose aadiil 
and solemnising contemplation, human systems and the contending 
strife of human passions seem but as the helpless waves, which break 
upon the iron rocks of Doom. It is against Nature, not against each 
other, that we should contend; it is she, who is as omnipotent in the 
weapons of death, as of life — who has been our grand destroyer ; and 
from her crushing grasp the most persevering and united efforts can 
alone enable us to escape. 

It is not for myself that I ask consideration ; it is for the unfort^v 
nate sufferers to whom this work is devoted, and for whose benefit 
I would readilv submit to any amount of obloquy — even from those 
1 wish to serve. Alas! when I see arouna me tlie poor perishing 
in their squalid homes, the forsaken prostitutes wandering in our 
streets, the sexual victims pining in solitude and bitterness; when 
I look down into the fearful abyss of our social miseries and wrong^ 
and think moreover of the mutual destruction by which all this 
•nffering is attended, the refiection overpowers me — that it mattars 
little what becomes of myself What am I better than they, that 
I should be happy when to many are miserable? If I can help 
my suffering feUow-men, it is the dearest wish of my heart — that 
£ar which 1 live— that for which I would willingly die ; if not I am 
indifferent to my own fate. But I have a deep and abiding con- 
viction that these evils are not insuperable ; that the future of oar 
race will be brighter than the past ; and that what I hava written, has 
not been written in vain. 


THv tan 



APPENDIX 


CAN WAR BE SUPPRESSED?* 

• 

How long iB war with its countless list of horrors and miseries to 
continue among us P Every one must feel that war is an appalling 
evil and blot on civilisation, and must earnestly desire that means could 
be taken to put an end to it. War is lawlessness ; it is an appeal tc 
might instead of right, in which parties decide their own quarrels by 
force of arms, instead of submitting them to an impartial tribunal to 
be decided according to reason and justice ; and hence it is utterly op- 
posed to civilisation, which seeks to bring all actions under the domi- 
nion of law. War stands out alone, as an exception and a fearful 
remnant of barbarism in the midst of modem civilised life. But war is 
not merely lawlessness, it is murder. We can see this from the parallel 
case of duelling, which is absolutely prohibited and treated as murder by 
the law of England. ** According to the law of England,** said Sir 
John Holker, in a recent trial, ** a man who kills another in a duel is a 
murderer and liable to be hanged.” No matter what the merits of the 

S uarrel may have been, whether a man be aggrieved or aggressor, if 
e fights a duel mid kills his opponent he is punished by the law as a 
, murderer. But if duelling be murder, what dse is war P War b simply 
^duelling on a vast scale, and with this aggravation that the crime of 
xobbery, in the shape of annexations, indemnities, and other kinds of 
pillage if usually added to that of murder. Moreover, in duelling the 
principals fight their own battles, and an attempt is made to put riiem, 
as far as possible, on a footing of equality ; whereas in war, the rulers 
who g^e the command for it do not usually themselves fight, and every 
advantage is taken of superiority in number, skill, and militaiy resources 
between pie combatants. Is it not monstrous that now, after all the 
progress in humanity, one nation is allowed to attack another, perhaps a 
much weaker nation, to kill the people and seize their land and tneir 
goods P How can the people of England, who have shown their respect 
tor law and for human life in putting down the duel, tolerate war P 
Few of the great movements of the age are of such extraordinary 
importance as that for the suppression of war. The most noble efiforto 
have been made of late years for this end by Mr. Bright, M. Victor 

• I have wished to add here a few remarks on war, and oi the dUBooU ahd 

epormoosly important qpestionof its prsvsotioii. 1881 . • 
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Hu^, Mr. Heniy Rioliard, Mr. Bradlaugh and otbera, and the Peace 
Societies in Englwd already number several hundred thousand members. 
Various plans have also been put forward for superseding war and 
supplying its place by international arbitration, and the|e plans cannot 
be too carefully considered and discussed ; for it is not merely by the 
general advance of commerce and enlightenment and the growing 
abhorrence of war among thinking minds, but also, and above all, by 
the adoption in time of peace of active practical measures to prevent 
war, that we shall ever be able to free human society from this ter- 
rible and immemorial evil. 

The more deeply the subject is reflected on, the more clearly 1 think 
will it be seen that the real cause of wars is the want of a »uprem$ and 
irrenistible authority^ which could force the nations to conform tolaw in 
their dealings with one another and to settle their disputes by peaceable 
arbitration. The only efliectual remedy for war, as has l^n 
pointed out, is the introduction of /aM>— or in other words, of positive 
rules of conduct, applied by a court of justice, and enforced by a com- 
petent authority — into the mutual intercourse of nations. At present 
international relations are in an essentially lawless state; there is no 
code of laws governing nations like that which governs individuals; 
for what is called “international or public law*^ or “the law of 
nations,’* as all writers on the subject admit, is not really law at all, 
in the legal sense of the word, but merely custom or usage, or else 
eng^ement by treaty. Nations may disregard these customs, or break 
their treaties, in particular instances, if they choose to incur the risk 
of so doing, and they have what is called the “ rieht of making war *’ 
on one another and deciding their quarrels by violent means — a right 
which is utterly subversive of the very idea of law. The essence of 
law is the adjudication of disputes by an impartial tribunal, 

and if parties are allowed to dispense with a tribunid altogether and 
settle their differences for themselves by the sword^ it is evident that law 
does not exist between them. But wherever, in any department of * 
human affairs, law is absent, or cannot be enforced from weakness of 
the executive, the most fatal consequences are sure to arise. Thus in 
the middle ages, before governments were strong enough to coerce the 
barons and feudal chiefs, private wars between them as well as national 
contests were so common that, as Mr. Buckle says, “ there was %Bver a 
week without war.” Even in our own day, when opinion is so much 
more advanced, if there were no laws regulating the succession to pro- 
perty, the fulfllment of contracts, &o., and if people were allowed to 
fight for their rights instead of having them determined by a court of 
justice, society would be a scene of continual bloodshed and* con- 
fusion. War is the natural and inevitable result of the present lawless 
state of international relations, and the one and only rem^y for it is to 
extend to nations, as well as individuals, the inestimable befits of law. 
But how is this to be done ? If we examine the matter attentively we 
•ball find that the element X^hich'is wanting to constitute a true le^al 
system between nations, is a supreme authority with adequate executive 
ftnte. There exists alr^y a code of rules or usages, commonly osUed 
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bitematio&al law, which has gradually become better defliied and more 
binding, as well as jtister and more humane, in the course d ages ; an 
international tribimal could be established consisting of judges skilled 
in public law and chosen from the different states ; but the grand diffi* 
eulty to be oi^rcome is the want of a supreme authority, to approve 
and, when necessary, add to the code, and strong enough to compel the 
nations, however powerful, to carry their disputes before the tribunal 
and abide by its decisions* It is a sanction, or enforcing authority, of 
this kind that the international code really needs. The independent 
societies of men, called States,** says Mr. Wheaton in his work on 
International Law, ** acknowl^ge no common ai^iter or judge, except 
such as are oonstituted by special compact. The law by wnich they are 
govemgd, or profess to be governed, is deficient in those positive sanctions^ 
which are annexed to the municipal <^e of each distinct society.** 
If there were such saw^tions, war between nations could be crushed out 
w^ the same certainty and completeness as the civil wars between 
the feudal nobles have been extinguished by the growing power of the 
law courts. The question, How is war to l>e suppressed, seems to me, 
therefore, to resolve itself mainly into this other question>>How is a 
sufficient sanction, or executive authority, to be obtained for the law of 
nations? 

We may now turn to the various practical proposals which have been 
brought forward with a view to the prevention of war, and of which the 
most important seem to be the following : a general reduction of arma<^ 
mentsfi a confederation of States^ and international armies. The first of 
these would be an immense boon if it could be obtained, as it would 
Hgbtcn an intolerable burden on the nations, and also make war less 
probable, since governments would no longer be so fully prepared for it 
nut there are evidently most formidable ^fficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out this proposal. The disarmament would need to be ^eneraly for 
^ if any of the groat powers refused to reduce their forces, it would be 
• dangerous for others to do so ; and some governments would be particu- 
larly aveiae to disarm, either from unwillingness to give up cherished 
schemes of ambition or revenge, or from the vast size of their dominions 
and fear of disaffection among their subjects. But even if these diffi- 
culties were overcome, disarmament woiud be only a palliative, and not 
a our^ for present evils. It would still leave arbitration optionc^ 
whereas the object to be aimed at is that it should be compulsory , or in 
other words that law should be introduced in international affairs. 

We hold,** says Professor Gliffe Leslie, “that only a law of nations, 
in the strict sense of the term, can terminate war.** Without law, 
there is not only no guarantee for peace, but no provision for securing 
justice^ between nations. Diroutra between nanons, as between indi- 
viduals, arise on questions of contested right, or m consequence of 
injuries received *, and If one party refuses to arbitrate, the o^er must 

• A resolution tn favour of a general disarmamttt by the European Htates was 
proposed in Parliament by Mr. Oobden in 1849. anff again reoontly in 1880 by Mr. 
Heniy Biohard. The latter also In 1878 moved s reeolution which was adopted by 

the ngnse of Oommons, in tavoor of the arbitiatios of international cUsputos. ^ 
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either tamely aubmit to what It oonsideis an injustioe, or go to war to 
enforoe its rights. But war, like the barbarous ** trial hj combat ** in 
use among our ancestors, can nerer be a proper test of Justice or of right, 
for a war does not show which cause is just, but only which of the com* 
batants is the stronger. So long, therefore, as governments may refuse 
arbitration and may go to war, injustice and lawless force are the final 
umpires in international d^utes, and this must have a profoundly 
demoralising ^ect on mankind and their rulera. In order to have either 
peaM or justice it it neceasary to introduce law, which would compel 
arbitration, and secure, even to tne weakest among the nations, its rights 
and redress for its injuries. This, too, is the only ture means for bring* 
ing about a disarmament, for the real cause of the enormous armiea 
(amounting at preseut in Europe alone to about ten millions of taen) is 
the state of general insecurity and license arising from the absence of 
law. As there is no law to protect or restrain them, nations arm pa^y 
to protect themselves and partly to carry out secret projects of conquest 
and aggrandisement ; and we can scarcely hope to see any satisfactory 
reduction of armaments till there is a real and effective international 
law. 

How, then, can such a law be obtained f We have seen that what is 
mainly needed for thi^ purpose is a supreme authority, with adequate 
executive force to give effect to the present international code, wnich, 
as Mr. Cliffe Leslie observes, has the features of law ** in its inchoate or 
rudimentary form.^* Now there is evidently only one way in which an 
authority of the kind can be established, namely, by means of a evtnbi- 
uation between different States, Nothing hut the combined strength of 
many States can force single States to obey the law and to keep the 
peace. The real sanction of the law between individual and individual 
u the general community of individuals, and in like manner the sane* 
tion of the law between nation and nation can only be the community 
of nations. It seems to me the clearest and most urgent duty of natioas t 
to take measures for introducing positive law between them and putting* 
an end to war. Until provision can be made for the legal settlement of 
international disputes, the responsibility for war with all ita horrora rests 
in great part on the nations generally ; and this leads to the utmost 
confusion of ideas with regard to the criminality of war. One of the 
most firightful of crimes is not generally seen to be a crime at aJl^ Thus 
at present wars are commonly divided into Jmi and wyusi^ beoauae, II 
the absence of law, it is sometimes neoessaiy, and even an act of the 
most beroio virtue in a nation to fight fin its rights and liberties ; hut if 
law were once firmlv established, and means ofiegal arbitration afforded, 
war would simplv l>e a crime, to he repressed and its chief authors 
punished, as m the case of oUier hemoas offences. There would then 
M only one kind of lawful and justifiable war, namely, that which is^ 
analogous to the action of the pc^, and consists in putting down by' 
Ihrce any resutance to the orders of the supreme authority. Not onlj 
can and ought the nationstiius to put down war as a crime, hut it is 
thrir most vita), interest to do so. At present any nation is liahlit at some 
tfineorother to he iavtfved in war, aimeTon nentrals during s wat^^oftan 
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luifer moft levardy ; loir their oommeroe and oommunioationB are inter* 
rupted by blockade! , iiegesi and other military operation! ; and beside!, 
war ha! a great tendency to spread, and the bert effort! on the part of 
neutral States are oitcm unayaihng to prevent their being dragg^ into 
it. Why shcmld neutrals submit to these fearful evils and dangers at 
he hands of belligerents, who are morally bound to arbitrate their dis* 
utes, and are therefore committing a crime in going to war F 
These considerations are so immensely important that they must, I 
elieve, before long lead to a combinaticm among civilised States for 
he purpose of preventing war. But States may combine in different 
ways, either by allianee or by a more or lessintamate eonfederation ; and 
the great difficulty of the question is to decide which kind of com* 
binat)(pn is at once suited to effect the object in view, and also capable 
of adoption by existing States. Professor Seeley, in a lecture delivered 
Iwfore the Peace Society, has held that nothing idiort of a close federal 
i&ion, like that subsisting between the States of North Americf^ who 
sro all under a common government, would be sufficient, and a similar 
view seems to be taken by tliose who advocate, as a remedy for war, the 
formation of what they term ^ the United States of Europe.** It seems 
to me, however, that so vast a change as this is neither practicable 
nor necessary, and that the form of union to be aimed at is one which, 
while binding the nations very strongly together, would inteifere as 
little as possible with the sovereignty and independence of each. Thk 
could bert be done in my opinion by means of an aUianee with mixed or 
international armies ; a proposal which was brought forward some time 
ago by Mr. Glasse in the columns of the National Reformer^ and to 
which 1 had myself independently been led on thinking on the subject 
The means which I would venture to suggest as best adapted for the 
prevention of war .are the following: — That two or more nations 
should enter into a close alliance together, unite their armies, and invite 
other nations to join them, with the declared intention of arbitrating 
their own disputes in future, and also of putting an end to war through* 
out the world and compelling all disputes to be settled by peaceimle 
arbitratioD, as soon as the alliance was strong enough to effect this. 
The object of such a league ‘would be to sanction and enforce inter- 
national law, and compel all disputes between nations to be settled 
by it and not by war; and if only two or three powerful States were 
thus to ally themselves^ it would probably be sufficient in great measure 
to effect the object, emce the alliance could often prevent a war by 
threatening, in tne event of a quarrel between two Sutes, to assist in 
hostilities gainst either party which acted iUegaliy-^^^ in other 
woi-ds, which either refused to arbitrate, or, having arbitral^ refused 
to submit to the jud^ent of the tribunal. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time all civilised nations would jmn the alliance, so that it would 
become irreeieiib^ and that single States would as little dare to defy its 
authority as indii^uals now think of setting themselves against the 
civil powers. In this manner, war wouldfiot merely be suppressed if it 
ooeurred, but what is infinitely more des^ble^ would be entiiely pra» 
oenfed from ooourring. « 
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A laagM of tbo kU hen nggoatoi wooli Had Hu aatioat ^ 
innl 7 tcjBiette aadyHwoi^aotyjMH^iig^aw 

and'udependenoa. Oae jj^ of tho mixed firoee aould be kept in 
ooMitzj aad would bo eubjeot to Ike national ibtoniment, ae 
amaea now aio; while in all operationa oxhenial to m eountrj the 
lioopa wooM be under the joint eommand d tiio allied powera, and 
wonid noYor be uaed exoept agaiaat thoae who refbaed to eettle their 
diflfMMieee in a legal and peaoeabb manner. Ihi% 1 pubmit, is the 
only true ftmethm of an army— namely, to defand enforoe lAs iota, 

and not merely, aa hitherto, to earrr out the aibitraiy will of indivi- 
doat gOYommenta. An amy ahould be the guaxdim of international 
law aa tiie pdlioe are the goaidnuia of the municipal law. Idke the 
IKdioe, too, aa anny should be atzietiy impsttiai, haYing nothing to do 
either with the ments of quamLsor with the partiee oosieenied m them. 
It tiiould be as culpable for a soldier to show partiality to his on 
eouniry at the expense of international law, aa ibr a polic^an ille- 
^y to fkYonr hia personal Aienda. This impartiality, so indispensable 
m w officers of the law, would, I think, be best eeoured by having 
anniea of mixed nationality. Another great adrantage of the league 
would be that the allies could, if they pleased, at onee r0duc$ tJUir 
/tfTMf , without waiting toe other nations to do the same and without 
dangerously dimtniiihing their strength, for they would be able to draw 
upon the eombmed amues andnaoittoes oftwo or more eonntriea instead 
of one only, lor their proteotien igiinst iora^ or domestic loea. It 
appean to me that in this manner, or by some almilar meanSi a sufficient 
exeentive authority enuld he imtainM fat the fatemational code; 
while any difficult que^aon that mixht mrise, or arnondmai^ that might 
be neeM in tiie com itiiiel^ could oe disonsaed and aetllad, as is now 
the fntitkot by OQr<f»eaoes or eongeessea between the different 
Btat^ 

The extension of law to nations as well as to individuals, and the 
abolition of the barbarous ^ttight of making war,** eeem to me b^ond 
all'oomparison the greatest improvements which could be effect^ in 
international politics, and woiud be aglorious liias^ of atateaman* 
riiip. If statesmen of difiermit countries could & smn^hing to* 
wai^ the teslisation of tibese hopes, it would be a pdoetoss boon to a 
wmdd slckof war and bloodshed, andlenging to the advent of i new 
era of aettied peaces law, and real brotiimhood among 

[fidnee m a k i ng these remarks on the suppression at war, 1 have 
ohaagOd asy views with regard to a very inwortanl point, and have 
and^toured to show, in a pamphlet on ** Home Bale and Federa* 
tlion^ timt tiie true remedy to war and to vast armatnenta is not, 
as abPsa reooj^ a mere aUiama l^tween the nations to 
tha^putposa entoeing the arbitration of disputes, but a pelifical 
watoi between them, in tir^s tom either of a complete unio n or of 
alederH lutto aecording to the circumstandea of each case. 




